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OHUSOHMEN  IN  OHRISTIAN  GAUL  AND  THE  BEOOGNITION  OF 
WOMAN'S  SOUL. 

IN  an  article  recently  published  in  the  Catholic  World  ^  I 
showed  the  mythical  character  of  the  story  widely  circu- 
lated to-day  that  the  Second  Council  of  Macon  seriously  de- 
bated the  question  whether  woman  had  a  human  soul.  In  that 
council  a  single  bishop,  apparently  on  grammatical  grounds, 
ventured  the  statement  that  a  woman  could  not  be  called  a  man. 
It  provoked,  not  discussion,  but  immediate  refutation,  for  all 
present  took  him  to  task,  and  by  arguments  drawn  from  Scrip- 
ture convinced  him  of  his  error.  The  objection  of  a  single 
member  was  thus  quickly  and  happily  set  at  rest.  That  the 
council  denied  or  reluctantly  conceded  to  woman  a  human  soul 
is  pure  myth.  There  is  not  a  shred  of  historical  evidence  to 
support  it. 

It  is  not  alone  the  Fathers  of  the  Macon  Council  who  have 
been  wrongly  accused  of  questioning  the  human  personality 
of  woman.  Writers  are  not  wanting  who  have  made  bold  to 
assert  that  in  times  past,  at  least  in  Gaul,  leaders  of  the  Catholic 
Church  did  not  hesitate  to  challenge  the  right  of  woman  to 
claim  with  man  the  possession  of  a  human  soul.  Thus  Aime- 
Martin,  writing  for  the  enlightenment  of  the  women  of  France, 
declared :  "  In  times  gone  by,  yet  not  so  very  remote,  grave 
doctors  denied  them  [women]  a  soul.  .  .  .  They  go  so  far  as 
to  doubt  the  existence  of  woman's  soul,  and  the  theologians 
themselves,  in  their  confusion  of  mind,  seem  for  the  moment 
to  forget  that  Jesus  Christ  derived  His  humanity  from  His 
mother."  ^ 

1  "  The  Myth  of  Soulless  Woman  ",  Catholic  World,  March,  1918. 

2  L'iducation  des  Meres  de  Famille^  1841,  I,  ch.  6. 
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It  is  not  easy  to  refute  statements  like  this,  general  in  char- 
acter, for  which  no  specific  evidence  is  advanced.  So  grave 
a  charge,  imputing  to  ecclesiastics  of  former  times  the  darkest 
ignorance  and  imbecility,  as  well  as  utter  contempt  for  woman, 
ought  not  to  be  made  without  proofs  to  support  it  The 
charge  is  unwarranted  and  gratuitous,  for  it  may  be  affirmed 
with  absolute  certainty  that  of  the  numerous  Church  writings 
that  have  come  down  to  us  from  times  past,  not  one  can  be 
named  that  questions  the  possession  by  woman  of  a  human  soul. 

Many  have  been  the  forms  of  heresy  that  in  times  past  have 
disturbed  the  tranquillity  of  Christian  faith.  In  none  of  these 
do  we  find  denied  to  woman  a  human  soul.  And  yet  had  such 
denial  been  made,  it  could  not  have  escaped  the  stigma  of 
heresy,  since  it  is  fundamentally  opposed  to  Christian  faith  and 
practice.  Christ  came  to  save  mankind,  to  save  woman  no 
less  than  man.  Deny  woman  a  soul,  and  salvation  for  her 
loses  all  meaning.  From  the  very  foundation  of  the  Christian 
religion  and  through  all  succeeding  ages,  woman  has  been 
admitted  to  Church  membership,  has  been  the  recipient  of  the 
sacraments,  whose  very  end  is  the  sanctification  of  the  soul. 
To  her  as  well  as  to  man  has  been  held  out  as  the  reward  of 
fidelity  to  Christ  eternal  bliss  in  heaven.  To  deny  her  a  soul 
would  thus  be  nothing  less  than  an  outrage  to  Christian  faith 
and  Christian  sentiment.  That  grave  doctors  of  the  Church 
could  make  this  denial  and  preserve  their  good  name  as  men 
of  faith  is  simply  impossible. 

These  considerations  are  of  themselves  sufficient  to  show 
the  emptiness  and  silliness  of  the  charge  that  woman  was 
denied  a  soul  by  churchmen  of  former  times.  But  it  so 
happens  that  there  is  positive  evidence  more  than  enough  to  set 
forth  in  the  clear  light  of  day  the  popular  belief  in  the  soul  of 
woman  that  prevailed  in  the  early  Church.  Not  to  prolong 
this  article  beyond  its  proper  limit,  the  evidence  will  be  chiefly 
confined  to  the  Church  in  Gaul  of  the  sixth  centur\^,  the  period 
to  which  the  Council  of  Macon  belongs. 

It  will  not  be  out  of  place  briefly  to  observe  the  views  of 
Saints  Ambrose,  Augustine  and  Jerome  on  this  point,  since 
these  great  exponents  of  Christian  thought  in  the  Latin  Church 
exercised  a  dominant  influence  on  the  generations  that  came 
after  them.     Of  their  belief  in  the  soul  of  woman  there  cannot 
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be  a  shadow  of  a  doubt.  Many  a  page  of  their  writings  bears 
witness  to  this  belief  either  by  express  mention  of  woman's 
soul  or  by  reference  to  heavenly  rewards  for  holy  women. 

There  is  no  mistaking  the  mind  of  St.  Ambrose  when  in 
his  work,  Concerning  Virffinity,  dedicated  to  his  sister  Mar- 
cellina,  he  addresses  to  her  these  words :  **  Gather  not  for 
yourself  alone,  for  how  do  you  know  when  your  soul  shall 
be  required  of  you,  lest,  leaving  your  granaries  heaped  full 
with  corn,  which  will  be  a  help  neither  to  your  life  nor  to  your 
merits,  you  be  hurried  thither  where  you  cannot  take  your 
treasure  with  you  ?  "  ^  Nor  are  these  words,  addressed  to 
widows,  less  ambiguous :  **  Who,  then,  would  shrink  from  be- 
coming holy  in  body  and  spirit,  since  the  reward  is  far  above 
the  toil,  grace  beyond  need,  and  the  wages  above  the  work  ?  "  * 

In  the  eleventh  chapter  of  his  Confessions,  St.  Augustine 
gives  a  touching  account  of  his  mother's  last  illness  and  death. 
"Lay  this  body  anywhere,"  she  said  to  him;  "let  not  the 
care  of  it  trouble  you  at  all.  This  only  I  ask,  that  you  will 
remember  me  at  the  Lord's  altar,  wherever  you  may  be."  He 
then  continues,  "  On  the  ninth  day  of  her  sickness,  the  fifty- 
sixth  year  of  her  age,  and  the  thirty-third  of  mine,  was  that 
religious  and  devout  soul  set  free  from  the  body."  ^ 

The  letters  of  St.  Jerome  make  frequent  mention  of  the  souls 
of  pious  women.  Thus  in  his  thirty-ninth  letter,  written  to 
Paula  to  console  her  for  the  death  of  her  daughter  Blaesilla, 
he  says :  "  When  at  last  her  spirit  was  delivered  from  the  bur- 
den of  the  flesh,  and  had  returned  to  Him  who  gave  it  .  .  . 
her  obsequies  were  celebrated  with  customary  splendor."  ® 

In  his  seventy-seventh  letter,  written  to  Oceanus,  he  says  of 
the  deceased  noble  matron,  Fabiola:  "The  soul  which  fell 
among  thieves  has  been  carried  home  on  the  shoulders  of 
Christ."  ' 

In  letter  108  to  Eustochium,  paying  tribute  to  the  memory 
of  her  saintly  mother,  Paula,  he  repeatedly  makes  mention  of 

*^  B.  I,  ch.  7 ;  Nicene  and  Post-Nicene  Fathers,  second  series,  1896,  vol.  X,  p. 
369. 

^  Concerning  Widows,  ch.  14 ;  Nicene  and  Post-Nicene  Fathers,  vol.  X,  p.  405. 
^  Nicene  and  Post-Nicene  Fathers,  first  series,  1907,  vol.  I,  p.  138. 
^  Nicene  and  Post-Nicene  Fathers,  second  series,  vol.  VI,  p.  47. 
7  Ibid.,  p.  162. 
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her  soul  and  speaks  of  her  reward  in  heaven.  He  writes: 
"  Paula's  intelligence  showed  that  her  death  was  near.  Her 
body  and  limbs  grew  cold,  and  only  on  her  holy  breast  did 
the  warm  heat  of  the  living  soul  continue.  Yet  as  though  she 
were  leaving  strangers  to  go  home  to  her  own  people,  she  whis- 
pered the  verses  of  the  psalmist.  ...  *  How  lovely  are  Thy 
tabernacles,  O  Lord  of  hosts :  My  soul  longeth  and  fainteth  for 
the  courts  of  the  Lord.'  .  .  .  She  kept  repeating  the  verses 
just  quoted,  down  to  the  moment  when  she  breathed  out  her 
soul.  .  .  .  Yet  even  when  her  soul  was  eager  to  break  free, 
she  turned  the  death-rattle  into  the  praise  of  the  Lord."  * 

Citations  such  as  these — and  they  might  be  multiplied — 
show  clearly  what  these  three  great  Fathers  of  the  Church 
thought  of  the  soul  of  woman.  They  could  be  paralleled  by 
similar  expressions  found  in  the  writings  of  their  illustrious 
contemporaries  in  every  part  of  Christendom.  Are  we  for  a 
moment  to  suppose  that  the  popular  belief  expressed  in  these 
influential  writings  became  dimmed  in  the  next  hundred  years? 

It  would  be  a  mistake  to  hold  that  the  Church  in  Gaul  in  the 
sixth  century  was  obscured  by  the  dense  clouds  of  ignorance. 
It  is  true  that  the  f>olitical  disturbances  of  the  times  led  to  a 
lowering  of  the  intellectual  standard  of  earlier  days.  But 
there  were  a  goodly  number  of  sees  that  could  boast  of  cul- 
tured and  high-minded  bishops.  Among  these  may  be  men- 
tioned Caesarius  of  Aries  and  his  successor  Aurelian,  Ger- 
manus  of  Paris,  Remigius  of  Rheims,  Avitus  and  Evantius 
of  Vienne,  Fortunatus  of  Poitiers,  Cyprian  of  Toulon,  Fer- 
minus  and  Ferreol  of  Usez,  Veranus  of  Cavaillon,  Syagrius 
of  Autun,  Praetextatus  of  Rouen,  Gregory  of  Tours,  Bertran 
and  Leontius  of  Bordeaux,  Marius  of  Avenche,  Leon  of  Sens, 
and  Felix  of  Nantes.  How  highly  the  names  of  these  bishops 
were  honored  in  Italy  is  shown  by  the  lines  of  the  contempor- 
ary poet  Arator: 

Sunt  quia  pontifices  in  religione  magistri 
Gallia  quos  multos  dat  studiosa  bonos.* 

*  Ibid.,  p.  2IO. 

®  Epist.  ad  Parthenium,  91-92.     Migne,  Pat.  Lai.,  vol.  68,  col.  252. 

For  many  and  good  are  the  bishops  of  studious  Gaul, 
Masters  in  religfion. 
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A  cursory  review  of  the  extant  writings  of  those  who  shed 
lustre  on  Christian  Gaul  during  this  period  shows  that  the 
popular  belief  in  regard  to  the  soul  of  woman  was  identical 
with  that  reflected  in  the  writings  of  Saints  Ambrose,  Augus- 
tine, and  Jerome. 

St.  Caesarius  of  Aries  founded  a  convent  of  nuns  in  his  epis- 
copal city  early  in  the  sixth  century,  and  drew  up  for  them  a 
rule  of  life  which  has  come  down  to  us  under  the  title  Regula 
ad  Virgines.  In  the  prologue  he  exhorts  them  as  follows: 
"Abiding  for  life  in  our  convent  cells,  pray  constantly  for  the 
coming  of  the  Son  of  God,  that  later  on  you  may  be  able  to 
say  with  confidence,  '  We  have  found  Him  whom  our  soul 
sought  for'  (Cant.  III).  And  so  I  beseech  you,  holy  virgins, 
and  souls  devoted  to  God,  who  with  lighted  lamps  and  with 
tranquil  conscience  await  the  coming  of  the  Lord,  that  .  .  . 
when  you  shall  be  happily  admitted  into  the  kingdom  in  com- 
pany with  the  Jioly  and  wise  virgins,  you  may  by  your  prayers 
save  me  from  the  misfortune  of  being  shut  out  with  the  fool- 
ish virgins."  ^" 

No  less  explicit  is  the  language  of  his  successor  Aurelian. 
He,  too,  established  a  convent  for  consecrated  virgins  under 
the  patronage  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  Mary,  about  the  year  545. 
The  opening  words  of  his  Regula  ad  Virgines  are:  "  We  have 
had  in  mind  ...  to  build  you  a  convent  for  the  improvement 
of  your  souls,  and  this  we  have  accomplished.  And  so  we 
have  set  up  a  rule  for  your  guidance,  whereby  you  may  learn 
to  run  along  the  path  of  God's  commandments  and  happily 
succeed  in  reaching  the  kingdom  of  heaven."  ^^ 

Ruricius  was  bishop  of  Limoges  in  the  opening  years  of  the 
sixth  century.  Among  his  preserved  letters  is  one  that  he 
wrote  to  Namacius  and  Ceraunia  to  console  them  for  the  loss 

iO'<jugiter  in  monasterii  cellula  residentes  visitationem  Filii  Dei  assiduis 
orationibus  implorate  ut  postea  cum  fiducia  possitis  dicere  Invenimus  quem 
quaesivit  anima  nostra  (Cant.  III).  Et  ideo  vos,  sacras  virgines  et  Deo  deditas 
animas,  rogo,  quae  incensis  lampadibus  cum  secura  conscientia  Domini  praesto- 
latis  adventum,  ut  .  .  .  cum  in  regno  cum  Sanctis  et  sapientibus  virginibus 
feliciter  introibitis,  me  cum  stultis  non  remanere  foris  vestro  suffragio  obti- 
neatis." — Migne,  Pat.  Lat.,  vol.  67,  col.  1 105-1 106. 

11  "  Disposuimus,  jubente  Domino  atque  operante  in  nobis  velle  et  perficere, 
ut  monasterium  vobis  pro  profectu  animarum  vestrarum  construeremus  sicut  et 
fecimus.  Et  ideo  regulam  vobis  ad  disciplinam  instituimus  quae  vos  per  viam 
mandatorum  Dei  doceret  currere  et  ad  regna  coelorum  faceret  feliciter  per- 
venire." — Migne,  Pat.  Lat.,  vol.  68,  col.  400. 
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by  death  of  their  young  daughter.  They  should  not,  he  writes, 
grieve  too  much  for  her,  for  our  dear  departed  do  not  so  much 
lose  life  as  exchange  the  present  life  of  sorrows  for  one  of  joy. 
If  she  could  speak  to  us,  she  would  say,  '  Weep  not  for  me  dear 
parents,  .  .  .  for  though  dead  to  you,  I  am  alive  to  God.'  "  ^^ 

Of  the  literary  remains  of  Christian  Gaul  belonging  to  this 
period,  the  writings  of  Fortunatus  form  an  interesting  portion. 
Born  in  Italy  about  the  year  540,  trained  in  some  of  the  best 
schools  of  the  time,  and  already  conspicuous  for  poetic  talent, 
Fortunatus  visited  the  chief  cities  of  Gaul  and  finally  took  up 
his  residence  in  Poitiers,  where  he  was  elevated  to  the  office  of 
bishop.  There  was  scarcely  a  person  of  note  among  his  con- 
temporaries in  Gaul  with  whom  he  was  not  acquainted  and  of 
whom  mention  is  not  made  in  his  poems  and  letters.  A  pure, 
abiding  friendship  existed  between  him  and  the  saintly 
Radegunde,  a  princess  by  birth,  the  captive  and  afterward  the 
unwilling  queen  of  Clotaire  I,  and  in  her  later  years  an  exem- 
plary nun  ruling  a  convent  in  Poitiers,  which  she  herself  had 
founded. 

In  a  poem  dedicated  to  Radegunde,  he  praises  her  sacrifice 
of  royal  station  and  of  court  life  for  the  sake  of  Christ,  who 
will  be  her  reward  in  heaven.  Sowing  now  in  tears,  she  will 
reap  in  joy.  While  the  flesh  is  disciplined,  her  soul  is  nour- 
ished with  fasting,  and  God  keeps  her  in  His  love. 

Diffundens  lacrimas  gaudia  vera  metes, 

Et  corpus  crucias,  animam  jejunia  pascunt. 

Salve,  quam  Dominus  servat  amore  suo.^^ 

In  his  poem  on  Vilithuta,  a  noble  lady  who  died  in  child- 
birth, he  points  to  the  heavenly  reward  that  awaits  her  for  her 
Christian  virtues,  and  reminds  her  grieving  husband  that  to 
weep  for  her  is  to  envy  her  present  happiness.  To  return  to 
this  world  after  seeing  God  face  to  face  would  be  for  her  a 
cause  of  weeping. 

Post  Domini  vultus,  ad  te  si  jussa  rediret, 
Fleret  in  hunc  mundum  se  revocasse  gradum.^* 

12  «  Quia  etsi  vobis  mortua  sum,  Deo  vivo." — ^Trans.  from  Migne,  Pat.  Lat., 
vol.  58,  col.  85. 

^^Miscellanea,  VIII,  lo.     Migne,  Pat.  Lat.,  vol.  88,  col.  286. 
'^^Misc,  IV.  26.     Migne,  Pat.  Lat.,  vol.  88,  col.  175-176. 
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In  a  mortuar)/  poem  composed  in  memory  of  a  noble  lady 
Euphrasia,  who  died  a  devout  Catholic,  he  congratulates  her 
on  having  exchanged  the  present  life  for  a  glorious  immortal- 
ity. Earth  has  given  to  earth,  but  the  soul  has  attained  to 
heaven. 

Inclyta  siderio  radians,  Euphrasia,  regno 
Nee  mihi  flenda  manes  cum  tibi  laeta  places. 
Terrae  terra  dedit,  sed  spiritus  astra  recepit. 

In  closing  he  asks  her  prayers  that  he,  too,  may  reach  heaven. 

Obtineas  votis,  haec  qui  tibi  carmina  misi, 
Ut  merear  claudi  quandoque  clave  Petri. ^^ 

In  another  mortuary  poem,  addressed  to  Eusebia,  who  died 
at  the  age  of  ten  years,  he  asks  her  intercession,  since  she  is 
now^  living  after  death,  a  virgin  close  to  God. 

Sit  tamen  auxilium,  quia  non  es  mortua  Christo, 
Vives  post  tumulum,  virgo  recepta  Deo.^^ 

To  the  life  of  St.  Radegunde  composed  by  Fortunatus  was 
added  a  supplementary  biography  by  one  of  her  nuns,  Bau- 
donivia.  In  the  twenty-seventh  chapter,  relating  the  peaceful 
death  of  her  beloved  superior,  she  says :  "  When  her  saintly 
soul  went  out  from  this  world  to  Christ,  the  bishop  of  the 
place  was  absent."  ^^  Gregory,  bishop  of  Tours,  was  sum- 
moned, and  after  waiting  three  days  to  see  if  the  bishop  of 
Poitiers  would  return,  he  buried  her  with  due  honor  in  the  con- 
vent Church  of  St.  Mary.  She  closes  with  the  words :  "  It  is 
with  genuine  devotion  and  fitting  frequency  that  we  also  vener- 
ate her  on  earth,  whose  soul,  it  is  our  trust,  our  joy,  and  our 
pride,  is  radiant  in  heaven.''  ^* 

One  of  the  noted  personages  of  this  period  is  St.  Gregory, 
bishop  of  Tours.  While  his  voluminous  writings,  chiefly  of 
an  historical  character,  betray  an  excessive  credulity  in  regard 
to  legendary  and  miraculous  stories,  they  are  valuable  sources 

^^  Misc.,  IV,  27.     Migne,  ibid.,  col.  176-177. 

^'^  Misc.,  IV,  26.     Migne,  ibid.,  col.  178. 

i'^  "  Quando  ejus  sancta  anima  de  hoc  saeculo  migravit  ad  Christum,  non  erat 
ibi  pontifex  loci." 

i^"Nos  quoque  etiam  fideli  devotione  et  sedulitate  debita  veneramur  in 
terris,  cujus  anima  confidimus,  gaudemus  et  gloriamur  quod  praefulgeat  in 
coelis." — Migne,  Pat.  Lat.,  vol.  72,  col.  678. 
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for  the  history  of  early  Christian  Gaul.  Nor  need  this  love  of 
the  marvelous  obscure  in  the  portraiture  of  St.  Gregory  his 
holiness  of  life  and  his  truly  heroic  courage  in  withstanding 
the  aggressive  tyranny  of  kings  and  in  protecting  the  weak 
against  the  strong. 

In  his  work  On  the  Glory  of  Confessorsy  chapter  thirty- 
four,  he  relates  that  when  the  holy  virgin  Georgia  died  in 
Auvergne,  and  was  being  borne  to  the  church  for  burial,  a 
flock  of  doves  hovered  over  the  corpse,  and,  after  resting  on 
the  roof  of  the  church  during  the  funeral  service,  flew  up  to 
heaven.  "And  so,"  he  continues,  "  she  was  well  named 
Georgia,  for  the  spiritual  cultivation  she  gave  her  mind  was 
such  that,  having  reaped  the  sixty  fold  fruit  of  virginity,  she 
departed  from  this  world  to  be  honored  with  heavenly 
obsequies."  ^* 

In  his  work  On  Miracles,  book  one,  chapter  ninety-one,  he 
tells  the  story  of  the  Spanish  martyr  Eulalia,  who  died  for  the 
faith  in  the  persecution  of  Diocletian.  He  relates  that  when 
she  breathed  her  last,  her  soul  flew  to  heaven  in  the  form  of 
a  dove.'^ 

This  story  was  not  new  in  St.  Gregory's  day.  It  was  in- 
corporated in  a  poem  of  Prudentius,  composed  in  the  last  years 
of  the  fourth  century.  The  verses  run :  '*  Then  like  a  flash  a 
dove  was  seen  to  leave  the  martyr's  mouth  and  seek  the  stars. 
Whiter  than  snow  it  was.     This  was  Eulalia's  spirit." 

Emicat  inde  columba  repens 
Martyris  os  nive  candidior 
Visa  relinquere  et  astra  sequi. 
Spiritus  hie  erat  Eulaliae.21 

This  account  of  the  Spanish  martyr  finds  a  parallel  in  the 
story  which  Pope  Gregory  the  Great,  the  distinguished  con- 
temporary of  Gregory  of  Tours,  tells  of  the  death  of  St. 
Scholastica,  the  sister  of  St.  Benedict.  In  the  second  book  of 
his  Dialogues,  chapter  thirty-four,  he  relates  that  the  moment 
she  died,  St.  Benedict  "  saw  the  soul  of  his  sister,  which  had 

^  ®  "  Unde  non  immerito  Georgia  nnncupata  est,  quae  sic  exercuit  mentem 
cultura  spiritali  ut  adepto  virginitatis  sexagesimi  fructus  proventu,  egrediens  de 
saccule,  coelestibus  honoraretur  exsequiis." — Migne,  Pat.  Lat.,  vol.  71,  col.  875. 

20  "  Quod  sanctus  ejus  spiritus  in  columbae  specie  penetravit  coelos." — Migne, 
Pat.  Lat.,  vol.  71,  col.  875. 

21  Peristephanoti,  Carm.  3.     Migne,  Pat.  Lat.,  vol.  60,  col.  352. 
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departed  from  her  body,  mount  in  the  form  of  a  dove  till  it 
was  lost  to  sight  in  the  heavens."  ^^ 

Fulgentius  of  Ruspe  was  one  of  the  notable  bishops  of  Gaul 
in  the  first  half  of  the  sixth  century.  In  his  letter  to  the  widow 
Galla,  and  in  that  written  to  the  virgin  Proba,  he  makes  fre- 
quent reference  to  the  heavenly  reward  that  God  has  in  store 
for  pious  women. ^* 

That  this  belief  in  the  blessed  immortality  of  holy  women 
was  nothing  new  in  the  Church  of  Gaul  is  shown  by  the  touch- 
ing description  of  the  martyrdom  of  the  Christian  slave  Blan- 
dina  of  Lyons,  contained  in  the  letter  sent  to  the  churches  of 
Asia  Minor  by  the  churches  of  Lyons  and  Vienne.  It  was 
written  soon  after  the  terrible  persecution  of  the  year  177. 
Eusebius  has  incorporated  the  greater  part  of  this  noble  docu- 
ment in  his  Church  History,  book  five,  chapters  one  to  four. 
The  letter  mentions  the  incorruptible  crown  as  the  reward  of 
her  sufferings  and  says  of  her  wonderful  fortitude:  "  But  the 
blessed  Blandina,  last  of  all,  having  as  a  noble  mother  en- 
couraged her  children  and  sent  them  before  her  victorious  to 
the  king,  endured  herself  all  their  conflicts  and  hastened  after 
them,  glad  and  rejoicing  in  her  departure,  as  if  called  to  a 
marriage  supper  rather  than  cast  to  wild  beasts."  ^* 

The  evidence  thus  far  presented  would  of  itself  suffice  to 
show  that  in  the  Church  of  Gaul  no  distinction  was  made  of 
man  and  woman  when  it  was  question  of  the  soul.  But  there  is 
another  body  of  evidence  in  which  this  popular  belief  is  even 
more  strikingly  exhibited.  It  is  the  inscriptions  which  were 
chiseled  on  the  Christian  tombs  and  gravestones  of  those  early 
times,  many  of  which  have  been  happily  preserved.  These 
Gallic  epitaphs,  faulty  at  times  in  grammar  and  orthography, 
but  touching  for  their  spirit  of  Christian  faith  and  hope,  have 
been  carefully  collected  and  published  in  the  monumentcd  work 
of  the  French  antiquarian,  Edmond  Le  Blant,  Les  Inscrip- 
tions Chretiennes  de  la  Gaule  anterieures  au  VIII^  siecle. 
This  work,  in  two  volumes  (Paris,  1856  and  1865),  has  been 
supplemented   by   a  third   volume   under   the  title   Nouveau 

22 "  Vidit  ejusdem  sororis   suae   animam   de  corpore   egressam   in  columbae 
specie  coeli  secreta  penetrare." — Migne,  Pat.  Lot.,  vol.  66,  col.  196. 
23  See  Migne,  Pat.  Lat.,  vol.  65,  col.  311  ff. 
"^^  Nicene  and  Post-Nicene  Fathers,  second  series,  vol.  I,  pp.  215,  216. 
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Recueil  des  Inscriptions  Chretiennes  de  la  Gaule  anterieures 
au  VIII  Steele  ( Paris,  1 892 ) . 

For  the  purpose  in  hand  the  inscriptions,  relating  to  woman, 
scattered  through  these  volumes  may  be  arranged  under  sev- 
eral heads:  first,  those  in  which  explicit  mention  is  made  of 
woman's  soul;  secondly,  those  expressing  hope  in  a  happy 
resurrection ;  thirdly,  those  which  refer  to  death  as  a  passage 
to  a  higher  life;  and  lastly,  those  expressing  belief  and  hope 
in  the  enjoyment  of  peace  by  the  departed. 

There  are  several  interesting  epitaphs  of  women  in  which 
the  soul  is  mentioned.  One  of  these  is  an  inscription  un- 
earthed in  Lyons,  on  Mont  Saint  Irenee,  dating  from  about 
the  year  540.  It  runs :  **  Here  rests  Porcaria  of  blessed  mem- 
ory, who  left  the  world  and  gave  up  her  soul  to  the  Lord. 
She  lived  forty  years."  ^^ 

The  epitaph  of  the  princess  Theodochild,  who  was  buried 
in  a  monastic  church  built  at  her  expense,  was  composed  by 
Fortunatus  in  hexameter  verse.  The  last  two  lines  state  that 
while  her  body  lies  enclosed  in  the  tomb,  her  spirit  lives  in 
the  starry  vault  of  heaven. 

Cuius  nunc  licet  hoc  corpus  claudatur  in  antro 
Spiritus  astrigero  vivit  in  arce  Dei.26 

The  inscription  numbered  409,  found  in  the  church  of  St. 
Severus  in  Vienne,  is  in  memory  of  Tacita,  a  consecrated  vir- 
gin, "  electa  Deo,"  consigning  to  earth  her  aged  mortal  limbs, 
and  for  her  good  deeds  bearing  her  soul  to  heaven.  "  De- 
ponens  senio  terris  mortalia  membra  sed  revehens  coelo  pro 
meritis  animam."  ^^ 

On  the  tomb  of  Fedula,  a  Christian  woman  of  Marseilles, 
belief  in  the  immortality  of  her  soul  found  expression  in 
Scriptural  language:  "Fedula  rests  in  peace.  ...  My  God 
art  Thou,  I  commend  my  spirit."  "* 

The  epitaph  of  a  Christian  lady  of  Le  Pin,  dating  from  the 
year  506,  gives  word  that  at  the  call  of  God  her  pious  soul 

25  "  Hie  requiscit  bone  memoriae  Porcaria  quae  mundana  reliquit  at  tradedit 
anima  Do  vixit  annis  xl." — Inscrip.  no.  25,  op.  cit.,  I,  p.  115. 
2«  Inscrip.  216,  op.  cit.,  I,  p.  313. 
2  7  Op.  cit.,  II,  p.  60. 

28  «  Pausat  in  pace  Fedula.     Deus  meus  es  tu  commeiulo  spiritum  meum." — 
Inscr.  546,  op.  cit.,  II,  p.  302. 
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migrated  to  heaven.  "  Cum  pia  iubente  Deo  anima  migravit 
ad  astra."  ^® 

Hope  in  a  happy,  resurrection  would  be  meaningless  with- 
out belief  in  the  immortality  of  the  soul.  This  hope  we  find 
touchingly  expressed  in  ancient  epitaphs  of  woman. 

Vienne  has  furnished  a  mortuary  inscription  in  Greek,  of 
the  year  441,  in  memory  of  a  certain  Irene,  who  "  will  rise 
again  on  the  day  of  Christ's  coming."     'Amo-Tiyo-cTat  eV  ry  ^fxipa 

•)(pL(TTciv  ip)(Ofl€VOV  ^'^ 

An  inscription  found  at  Rheims  on  the  tomb  of  Atolus  and 
his  children  Elanus  and  Euphrasia,  expresses  their  common 
expectation  of  the  day  of  the  Lord,  not  far  distant. 

Hie  pater  est  Atolus  nato  nataque  sepultus 
Expectantque  diem  nunc  Domini  properam.si 

The  defective  inscription  of  the  virgin  Eusebia  is  emended 
by  Le  Blant  to  read :  "  She  lived  like  the  wise  virgins,  and 
had  Christ  for  her  spouse,  with  whom  she  will  rise  again."  ^^ 

An  inscription  of  Vienne  runs :  "  Here  rests  in  peace  Armen- 
taria,  who  lived  four  years  and  five  months.  She  will  rise 
again  when  the  day  of  the  Lord  comes."  ^^ 

An  epitaph  of  the  sixth  century,  partly  effaced,  is  restored 
by  Le  Blant  to  read :  "  In  this  place  rest  in  peace  Engebuald 
and  Hope  in  God,  his  wife,  ...  in  the  hope  of  rising  again 
to  eternal  life."  '* 

Very  similar,  though  more  defective  in  orthography,  is  the 
mortuary^  inscription  of  the  nun  Matrona :  "  Here  rests  in  peace 
Matrona,  nun  of  blessed  memory,  in  hope  of  a  resurrection 
through  the  mercy  of  Christ."  ^^ 

No  less  significant  are  the  inscriptions  which  express  the 
belief  that  the  soul  of  the  deceased  has  been  transported  to 

2  9  Inscr.  630,  op.  cit.,  II,  pp.  498-499. 
so  Inscr.  415,  op.  cit.,  II,  p.  77. 

31  Inscr.  334,  op.  cit.,  I,  pp.  441-442. 

32  "  Cum  quo  resurget." — Inscr.  392,  op.  cit.,  II,  p.  37. 

33  «  Hie  requiescit  in  pace  Armentaria  quae  vixit  ann  iiii  mens  vi  surrectura 
cum  dies  Domini  advenerit." — Inscr.  401,  op.  cit.,  II,  p.  47. 

34  "  In  hoc  loco  requiescit  in  pace  Engebuald  et  Spesindeum  femina  eius  .  .  . 
in  spe  resurrectionis  vite  aeternae." — Inscr.  465,  op.  cit.,  II,  pp.  148-149. 

35  "  Hie  requiescit  in  pace  bone  memoriae  Matrona  sanctimonialis  in  spe 
resurrectionis  meserecordiae  Xri." — Inscr.  468,  op.  cit.,  II,  p.  168. 
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heaven.  One  of  the  earliest  known  inscriptions  of  this  class 
belonging  to  Gaul  is  the  monument  of  the  fourth  century, 
found  at  Lyons,  in  memory  of  Procla.  It  is  striking  for  its 
classical  conciseness:  *' Procla,  noble  lady,  servant  of  God, 
from  earth  to  the  martyrs."  ^®  Le  Blant  remarks  that  the 
closing  phrase  "  in  his  opinion  indicates  that  the  soul  of  the 
Christian  lady  has  left  the  world  to  be  united  in  heaven  with 
the  holy  confessors  ". 

In  the  long  inscription  on  the  tomb  of  Sylvia,  daughter  of 
Patricius  Celsus,  general  of  the  army  of  Gontran,  is  the  sen- 
tence: "Here  Sylvia  has  left  her  earthly  body,  seeking  the 
kingdom  of  heaven."  ^' 

The  epitaph  of  the  little  girl  Artemia  relates  that  she  "  sud- 
denly passed  away  to  the  heavenly  kingdom."  "  Hie  jacet 
Artemia .  .  ..  innocens  subito  ad  coelestia  regna  transivit.^* 

There  is  extant  a  long  inscription  in  memory  of  Caratena, 
spouse  of  Chilperic,  dating  from  the  year  506.  It  describes 
her  as  the  servant  of  Christ  and  the  ruler  of  lands,  called 
from  an  earthly  kingdom  to  His  kingdom  above. 

Quin  famulam  tu  Christe  tuam  rerumque  potentem 
De  mundi  regnis  ad  tua  regna  vocas.^^ 

An  ancient  epitaph  of  Riculfus  and  of  Guntello,  his  wife, 
records  in  ungrammatical  Latin  that  departing  from  the  body 
they  have  passed  to  true  life.  "  Transierunt  ad  veram  remeans 
e  corpore  vitam."  *° 

Another  ancient  monument  to  the  noble  lady  Eugenia  tells 
how  she  ransomed  captives,  helped  the  poor,  and  spent  her 
life  in  deeds  of  virtue  that  she  might  better  succeed  in  attain- 

'«  "  Procla  cl  femina  famula  dei  a  terra  ad  martyres." — Inscr.  58,  op.  cit.,  I, 
p.  134- 

37  «  Hie  Sylvia  corpus  terrenum  liquit  coelica  regna  petens." — Inscr.  320,  op. 
cit.,  I,  p.  320.  Compare  with  this  the  fine  metrical  epitaph  composed  by  St. 
Jerome  for  the  tomb  of  Paula  in  Bethlehem : 

Aspicis  angustum  praecisa  in  rupe  sepulchrum. 
Hospitium  Paulae  est,  caelestia  regna  tenentis. 

— Migne,  Pat.  Lai.,  vol.  22,  col.  906. 

The  tomb  thou  seest  chiseled  in  this  rock 

Is  Paula's  shelter,  while  she  dwells  in  heaven. 

»8  Inscr.  353,  op.  cit.,  I,  p.  469. 
3®  Inscr.  31,  op.  cit.,  I,  p.  69. 
<"  Inscr.  380,  op.  cit.,  II,  p.  18. 
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ing  to  her  heavenly  home.  "  Quo  melius  superas  possit  adire 
domos."  *^ 

Most  numerous  of  all  are  the  inscriptions  in  which  rest  and 
peace  are  lovingly  ascribed  to  deceased  women,  or  are  made 
the  object  of  fervent  prayer  in  their  behalf.  In  her  liturgical 
prayers  for  the  dead,  which  can  be  traced  back  several  cen- 
turies earlier  than  the  period  we  are  reviewing,  the  Church, 
like  a  tender  mother,  beseeches  God  in  His  merciful  com- 
passion to  grant  to  the  souls  of  her  departed  children  eternal 
peace  and  rest.  "  Eternal  rest  grant  unto  them,  O  Lord ;  and 
let  perpetual  light  shine  upon  them.  May  they  rest  in  peace, 
Amen."  And  so  these  abundant  mortuary  inscriptions,  tell- 
ing of  peace  and  rest,  witness  to  the  universal  belief  of  the 
faithful  in  the  immortal  souls  of  women  no  less  than  of  men. 

Touching  for  their  simplicity  are  such  inscriptions  as,  "Dear- 
est Columba  in  peace,"  *^  or  "  Peace  be  to  thee,  Julia."" 
Others  s}>eak  of  eternal  rest,  as  this  ancient  inscription  of 
Vienne :  "  Here  Martina  rests  in  eternal  peace."  **  In  an- 
other dating  from  about  the  year  500,  are  these  touching  words 
of  Christian  faith :  "  Epymene  of  loving  memory  rests  in  peace 
forever.  .  .  .  Peace  be  with  thee."  *^  Another  monument  of 
the  fourth  century  is  in  memory  of  "Dearly  beloved  Sophronia, 
resting  in  peace  in  Christ."  ***  Other  expressions  such  as 
"  pausat  in  pace,"  "  requiescit  in  pace,"  "  o^bit  in  pace,"  abound. 
Their  identity  with  those  employed  on  the  tombs  of  men  shows 
that  no  distinction  was  made  between  man  and  woman  when 
it  was  question  of  the  soul. 

The  same  conclusion  is  borne  in  on  the  unbiased  mind  by  the 
fact  that  in  the  ancient  Church  of  Gaul,  as  in  other  parts  of 
the  Christian  world,  devotion  to  the  saints  in  heaven  was  di- 
rected alike  to  the  souls  of  holy  women  and  of  holy  men. 

The  custom  of  looking  to  the  saints  in  heaven  for  inter- 
cession and  help  goes  back  to  the  first  centuries  of  the  Church. 

*^  Inscr.  543,  op.  cit.,  TI,  p.  284. 

^^  "  Columba  dulcissima  in  pace." — Inscr.  105,  op.  cit,  I,  p.  198. 
<3  "  Pax  tecxim  luHa." — Inscr.  519,  op.  cit.,  II,  p.  258. 
**  "  Aeterna  hie  Martina  in  pace  quiescit." — Inscr.  422,  op,  cit..  II,  p.  qi. 
■*^  "  Quiescit  in   pace  bene  moria  Epymene  ...  in   eternum   pax   tecum.'' — 
Inscr.  157,  op.  cit..  Ill,  p.  171. 

■*®  "  Sof roniae  dilectissimae  ...  in  Xro  quiescenti  in  pace."  —  Inscr.  64,  op. 
cit.,  I,  p.  141. 
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It  was  instinctively  felt  that  if  the  intercessory  prayers  of  the 
faithful  on  earth  were  of  avail,  far  more  so  were  those  of  the 
blessed  in  heaven,  who  stood  so  close  to  God.  It  was  like- 
wise felt  that  if  there  be  great  joy  among  the  angels  upon 
one  sinner  doing  penance,  the  saints  above  are  not  indifferent 
to  the  struggles  and  triumphs  of  the  faithful  here  below.  The 
official  account  of  the  martyrdom  of  St.  Polycarp,  sent  by  the 
Church  of  Smyrna  to  the  Church  of  Philomelium  and  to  all 
the  churches,  shows  that  devotion  to  the  saints  who  died  for 
the  faith  was  in  vogue  in  the  second  century.  It  was  a  feature 
of  Christian  life  in  ancient  Gaul.  The  Acts  of  St.  Saturninus 
of  Toulouse,  who  was  martyred  in  the  year  250,  give  evidence 
that  at  that  early  time  the  people  were  wont  to  celebrate  the 
anniversaries  of  certain  martyrs  with  all  night  vigils.*^ 

In  this  ancient  veneration  of  saints,  the  names  of  holy  and 
heroic  women  were  not  forgotten.  Among  the  saints  honored 
in  the  Church  of  Rome  in  the  third  century  were  Saints  Per- 
petua  and  Felicitas,  whose  martyrdom  is  related  by  Tertullian, 
and  also  St.  Agnes.  The  emperor  Constantine,  whose  zeal  in 
building  churches  to  the  memory  of  martyrs  is  mentioned 
by  Eusebius,  built  a  church  in  Rome  that  was  dedicated  to 
St.  Agnes,  and  no  less  than  three  in  his  new  capital  bearing 
the  name  of  St.  Mary.  Among  the  churches  of  Rome  in  the 
fifth  century  were  those  of  Saints  Mary,  Agnes,  Agatha, 
Felicitas,  Praxedes,  Anastasia,  Pudentiana,  Sabina,  Prisca, 
Caecilia,  and  Bibiana.*® 

The  Church  in  Gaul  in  those  ancient  times  was  no  less 
zealous  in  her  veneration  of  female  saints.  The  Synod  of 
Aries,  held  in  the  year  524  under  St.  Caesarius,  was  convened 
in  the  basilica  of  St.  Mary,  which  was  dedicated  on  that 
occasion.*^  The  convent  which  he  established  for  nuns  at 
Aries  was  likewise  placed  under  the  patronage  of  Mary.  The 
same  title  was  borne  by  the  convent  church  which  Radegunde 
built  and  in  which  she  was  buried.  A  splendid  basilica  of  the 
same  name,  completed  by  Leontius,  Bishop  of  Bordeaux,  is 

^'  See   Baudot,   The  Roman  Breviary,   its  Sources  and  History;  St.   Louis, 
Herder,  1909,  p.  10. 

"^s  See  Grisar,  History  of  Rome  and  the  Popes  of  the  Middle  Ages;  St.  Louis, 
Herder,  191 1,  vol.  I,  pp.  191  ff. 

^®  A.  Malnory,  Saint  Cesaire,  Ave  que  d' Aries,  Paris,  1894,  p.  132. 
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mentioned  in  a  poem  of  Fortunatus.  In  his  poems  are  named, 
along  with  other  saints,  Mary,  Martha,  Agnes,  Tecla,  Agatha, 
and  Cecilia.  In  passages  already  cited  from  the  writings  of 
St.  Gregory  of  Tours  occur  the  names  of  Eulalia  and  Georgia. 
In  chapter  105  of  his  work  On  the  Glory  of  Confessors ^  he 
tells  how,  in  consequence  of  miraculous  cures  and  the  appari- 
tion of  the  saint,  a  cult  had  arisen  in  Paris  to  Crescentia,  whose 
decayed  and  long  neglected  tomb  bore  the  inscription,  '*  Here 
rests  Crescentia,  a  virgin  consecrated  to  God  ".  Just  as  St. 
Thecla  or  Tecla  was  in  St.  Ambrose's  day  the  patron  saint  of 
Milan,  so  from  very  early  times  was  Paris  under  the  protection 
of  St.  Genevieve. 

From  this  cumulative  mass  of  evidence  afforded  by  the  writ- 
ings of  the  Fathers  and  other  prominent  exponents  of  the  faith, 
by  the  mortuary  inscriptions,  and  by  the  popular  devotion  to 
female  saints,  the  conclusion  is  irresistible  that  the  Church  in 
ancient  Gaul,  as  elsewhere,  recognized  in  woman  no  less  than 
in  man  a  human  soul.  The  charge  that  "  grave  doctors  in 
times  gone  by  denied  women  a  soul "  is  absolutely  without 
foundation. 

Charles  F.  Aiken. 

Catholic  University,  Washington,  D.  C. 
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WHILE  he  was  in  this  country  lecturing  before  America's 
most  sentimental  audiences.  Sir  Rabindranath  Tagore 
published  in  one  of  our  newspapers  the  following  poem,  entitled 
*'  East  and  West  "  : 

The  blood-red  line 

That  crimsons  the  Western  sky 

Is  not  the  radiant  red 

Of  the  rays  of  Thy  soothing  dawn. 

It  is  rather  the  terrible  fire  of  the  dying  day. 

On  the  seashores  of  the  West 

The  funeral  pyres  are  emitting 

The  last  flames 

Caught  from  the  torch  of  a  selfish  and  decadent 

Civilization. 
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The  worship  of  energy 
In  the  battlefields  or  factories 
Is  not  worshipping  Thee, 
The  Protector  of  the  universe. 

Perhaps  the  all-embracing  rays 

Of  the  light  of  joy 

Are  lying  hidden  on  Eastern  shores 

With  patience 

Under  the  veil  of  humility 

In  the  darkness  of  silent  sorrow. 

Yes,  the  rays  of  thy  light  of  joy 
Are  lying  latent  in  the  East 
To  liberate 
The  Soul  of  the  World. 

It  shall  be  our  purpose  in  this  paper  to  attempt  a  discovery 
of  the  nature  of  this  fruit,  gathered  in  far-away  India,  which 
Sir  Rabindranath  Tagore  has  written  for  us  in  books  and  even 
brought  in  person,  decked  in  native  costume  and  advertised  by 
his  Knighthood  and  the  distinction  of  the  Nobel  Prize.  Into 
the  Western  world  have  come  many  things :  the  fervent  imagin- 
ations of  adventurers  wandering  into  the  great  places  of  the 
Oriental  spirit  have  brought  philosophical  cargoes  as  rich  and 
inspiring  as  the  ivory  of  Africa,  the  gold  of  India,  the  silks  of 
Cipango,  and  the  perfumes  of  Arabia.  From  the  East  have 
come  strange  and  mystic  religions,  Judaism,  Manicheism, 
Mithraism,  Christianity,  Mohammedanism,  Buddhism,  Baha- 
ism,  Theosophy,  and  no  man  shall  say  how  many  more.  Out 
of  the  dawn  have  risen  these  things  which  in  turn  the  West- 
ern world  has  tried  to  organize  and  rationalize,  and  then 
the  result  has  been  somewhat  similar  to  a  situation  in  one  of 
Tagore's  short  stories,  "  The  Victory  ",  in  which  sophisticated 
men  of  brains  have  preferred  the  person  who  could  juggle 
words,  who  could  produce  a  clever  assortment  of  phrases 
ingeniously  arranged ;  and  only  slowly,  in  the  face  of  enormous 
difficulties,  has  the  new  religion  been  able  to  take  hold  since 
only  by  defeat  can  victory  be  attained,  only  in  material  failure 
does  spiritual  success  lie.  The  dying  poet  in  "  The  Victory  ", 
who  would  not  bandy  words  when  love  was  at  stake,  is  almost 
analogous  to  Christ  who  died  on  the  Cross  but  would  not  en- 
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gage  in  dispute  with  a  mere  Pontius  Pilate  trained  in  Latin 
logic. 

But,  finally,  it  has  come  to  pass  that,  at  certain  periods,  there 
have  been  well  defined  reactions — sometimes  in  isolated  cases, 
sometimes  in  sufficient  number  to  attain  the  pseudo-dignity  of 
a  literary  **  movement  ".  We  are  accustomed  to  call  these  re- 
actions '*  Romantic  *'  because  they  rebel  against  the  harsh  reali- 
ties, against  artificialities,  against  restrictions,  formalities,  and 
excessive  organization.  They  correspond,  strangely  enough, 
to  the  height  and  apex  of  an  age  of  great  commercial  ex- 
pansion when  bonds  are  broken,  when  advances  are  being  made, 
when  adventuring  is  usual.  We  had  reached  in  1914  such  an 
age.  A  "  romantic  revival  "  was  beginning  to  set  in.  The 
**  Celtic  twilight  "  corresponds  across  a  century  and  a  quarter 
to  the  **  Gothic  Romance  ".  Its  influence  in  literature — fol- 
lowing its  influence  in  life — would  have  been  felt  more 
thoroughly  and  more  poignantly  had  not  the  War  of  the 
Nations  temporarily  interfered.  Subjectivity  was  again  con- 
quering authoritative  objectivity.  All  the  vagueness,  all  the 
striving  for  sublimity,  all  the  simplification,  all  the  directness 
which  has  marked  every  romantic  age  was  becoming  evident 
at  that  time.  Alfred  Noyes,  the  most  popular — though  not 
necessarily  the  best — poet  of  two  nations  was  saying : 

To  see  that  we  are  ruled  from  the  centre  and  not  from  the  circum- 
ference, to  find  and  maintain  our  hold  on  that  central  principle 
of  unity,  is  the  whole  salvation  of  man.  All  social  work  and  material 
progress  are  without  foundation  if  they  be  not  inspired  and  directed 
from  thence.  There  was  a  time  when  that  central  position  was  safely 
left  to  the  keeping  of  a  great  historical  religion ;  but  at  the  present 
day  the  historical  religions  can  not  possibly  embrace  the  vast  worlds 
that  are  opening  out  before  us  on  every  side. 

He  was  quoting  Thomas  a  Kempis  to  say :  *'  The  strongest 
part  of  our  religion  to-day  is  in  its  unconscious  poetry  **.  Then 
he  went  further  and  said  that  "  all  great  art  brings  us  into 
touch,  into  relation,  with  that  harmony  which  is  the  basis  of 
the  universe  ".  On  the  other  hand  he  declared  concerning  the 
present:  "Analysis  has  gone  so  far  that  we  are  in  danger  of 
intellectual  disintegration.  It  is  time  to  make  some  synthesis, 
or  we  ourselves  shall  be  wandering  through  a  world  without 
meaning  ". 
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The  next  step  was  for  him  to  draw  these  scattered  threads 
together  and  to  claim  for  his  art,  the  art  of  poetry,  the  position 
of  unifying  spiritual  agent  and  to  say :  "  Poetry  is  the  strong- 
est part  of  what  is  called  religion,  because  in  the  very  broadest 
and  grandest  sense  that  can  be  given  to  the  words.  Poetry 
is  Religion  ". 

The  theme  of  the  movement  then  under  way  in  1914  was  a 
shifting  incoherent  sort  of  a  thing,  a  mildly  romantic  groping 
toward  vastness,  an  inexpressible  and  unconcrete  yearning.  It 
was  a  big  enthusiasm  which  could  not  be  compressed  into 
philosophical  lines  or  be  subjected  to  the  power  of  reason  which 
prevents  our  emotions  from  running  wrong.  But,  the  position 
of  the  poet  was  not  far  different  from  the  position  which 
Wordsworth,  and  Whitman  (who  has  only  recently  become 
really  popular),  aiid  Shelley  claimed  for  themselves.  The 
poet  was  to  be  the  high  priest  of  the  world,  communing  with 
nature  or  with  humanity  and  bringing  back  to  ordinary  mortals 
inestimable  treasures  of  thought  from  "  the  rich  and  sounding 
voices  of  the  air  ". 

Nor  is  it  out  of  place  to  discuss  these  things  in  speaking  of 
the  Hindu  philosopher  who  has  recently  visited  our  shores. 
Though  the  fame  of  Tagore  in  Western  civilization  is  of  course 
to  some  extent  due  to  the  fact  that  he  was  selected  as  Nobel 
Prize  Winner,  his  popularity  is  due  to  the  fact  that  his  work, 
thus  accidentally  brought  into  prominence,  fitted  more  or  less 
closely  into  the  spirit  of  an  age  turning  vague  and  romantic, 
and  offered  what  that  age  seemed  to  demand.  We  had  tired 
of  complexities  in  form  and  yearned  for  simplicity :  witness 
the  success  of  Mr.  Masters  and  Mr.  Frost  and  Miss  Lowell. 
We  had  tired  of  complexities  in  language  and  yearned  for 
simplicity:  witness  the  success  of  Mr.  Noyes  and  the  failure 
of  Ezra  Pound  and  Alfred  Kreymborg  and  William  Carlos 
Williams,  who  are  trying  to  be  "  metaphysical  poets  "  when  the 
world  wants  a  Wordsworth.  In  our  great  return  to  simplicity 
in  these  days  we  do  not  go  back  to  mere  sincerity,  as  did  the 
lyric  lips  of  Astrophel,  nor  to  peasant  stupidity  and  *'  natural 
nature  ",  as  did  the  author  of  "  The  Cumberland  Beggar  "  and 
"  Peter  Bell  ".  We  find  our  return  to  natural  simplicity,  not  in 
our  own  past,  but  in  a  remarkable  way  among  those  whom 
we  judge  primitive,  who  live  on  the  outskirts  of  our  civilization 
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and  receive  both  our  machinery  and  our  missions,  our  sermons 
and  our  scorn.  A  Near-Easterner  once  said,  "  In  the  West, 
you  do  things;  we  in  the  Orient  simply  stagnate".  Imagine 
then  our  surprise  when  people  come  and  try  to  tell  us  that 
Calcutta  is  preferable  to  Kalamazoo,  Bombay  to  Berlin,  Ceylon 
to  Chicago.  Yet,  perforce,  we  must  believe  that  "  the  all- 
embracing  rays  of  the  light  of  joy  are  hidden  on  Eastern 
shores  ".  Yet,  to  the  lovers  of  Tagore — thousands  and  thous- 
ands of  whom  have  never  been  nearer  India  than  the  fantasies 
of  Byron,  Tom  Moore,  and  Kipling  can  transport  their  dream- 
ing imaginations — ^to  these  India  seems  unspoiled  by  hasty 
Occidental  sophistries,  and  yet  not  marred  by  Oriental  stagna- 
tion. They  do  not  realize  that  India  may  lack  the  power 
as  well  as  the  usual  paraphernalia.  The  vision  of  beauty  may 
be  merely  a  deceptive  mirage  of  familiar  places.  The  desert 
itself  may  be  barren. 

Indeed,  the  most  serious  charge  we  can  bring  against  this 
messenger  is  that  he  brings  no  news,  but  only  an  echo.  Things 
which  Gelett  Burgess  would  have  called  "  bromidioms  "  and 
Oscar  Wilde  *'  platitudes  ",  people  admire  in  Tagore  because 
they  have  never  read  Burgess  nor  Wilde,  or — more  charitably 
— ^because  the  world  is  in  the  midst  of  a  vague  romantic  re- 
action and  enthuses  over  simple  rather  than  striking  figures  of 
speech.  For  instance,  in  Tagore's  *'  Fruit  Gathering  "  we  have 
a  poem  (No.  32)  which  gives  the  theme  of  The  Hound  of 
Heaven  more  simply,  but  less  effectively,  without  the  rush  of 
rhythm  and  the  starnpede  of  sound. 

My  king  was  unknown  to  me,  therefore  when  he  claimed  his 
tribute,  I  was  bold  to  think  I  would  hide  myself,  leaving  my  debts 
unpaid. 

I  fled  and  fled  behind  my  day's  work  and  my  night's  dreams. 

But  his  claims  followed  me  at  every  breath  I  drew. 

Thus  I  came  to  know  that  I  am  known  to  him  and  no  place  left 
is  mine. 

Now  I  wish  to  lay  my  all  before  his  feet,  and  gain  the  right  to 
my  place  in  his  kingdom. 

This  is  an  excellent  illustration  of  a  general  difference  be- 
tween this  vague  Eastern  sentimentalizing  in  weak  phrases  and 
the  way  in  which  the  West  can  put  the  same  idea  in  lasting 
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form,  with  all  the  precise,  rhythmic  aids  of  metrical  writing, 
for  The  Hound  of  Heaven  is  the  exact  duplicate  of  this,  but 
expressed  in  a  manner  far  superior : 

I  fled  Him,  down  the  nights  and  down  the  days ; 

I  fled  Him,  down  the  arches  of  the  years; 
I  fled  Him  down  the  labyrinthine  ways 

Of  my  own  mind ;  and  in  the  midst  of  tears 
I  hid  from  him,  and  under  running  laughter 
Up  vistaed  hopes  I  sped ; 
And  shot,  precipitated, 
Adown  titanic  glooms  of  chasmed  fears, 

From  those  strong  Feet  that  followed,  followed  after. 

And  then,  as  all  lovers  of  literature  know — or  at  least,  all 
lovers  of  Francis  Thompson — this  poem  goes  on  to  an  almost 
identical  conclusion : 

Halts  by  me  that  footfall ; 

Is  my  gloom,  after  all, 
Shade  of  His  hand,  outstretched  caressingly? 

"Ah,  fondest,  blindest,  weakest, 

I  am  He  whom  thou  seekest ! 
Thou  dravest  love  from  thee,  who  dravest  Me." 

It  was  easy  for  people  who  know  nothing  of  Francis  Thomp- 
son to  rave  over  Tagore's  poem,  and,  for  that  matter,  for  those 
who  know  nothing  about  the  best  that  has  been  thought  and 
said  in  the  world,  to  rave  over  Tagore  himself.  Truly,  "  a 
new  thinker  when  examined  closely  usually  proves  to  be  a  man 
who  merely  has  not  taken  the  trouble  to  inform  himself  of  what 
others  have  already  thought."     But,  let  us  go  on. 

All  through  the  volume  entitled  "Gitanjali"  we  find  Words- 
worth in  every  line.  For  instance,  "  Let  me  for  once  feel  that 
lost  sweet  touch  in  the  allness  of  the  universe".  The  same 
pantheism  appears  in  **  Fruit  Gathering  ",  *'  The  rustling  leaves 
will  read  it  aloud  to  me,  the  rushing  stream  will  chant  it,  and 
the  seven  wise  stars  will  sing  it  to  me  from  the  sky  ".  .  .  "  It 
is  painted  in  petals  of  flowers,  waves  flash  it  in  their  foam,  hills 
hold  it  high  on  their  summits  ".  There  is,  again,  about  this 
the  transcendentalism  of  Emerson,  the  whole  theory  of  the 
Over-Soul,  and  the  thesis  of  that  poem  which  the  seer  of  Con- 
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cord  entitled  "Apology  ".  In  fact,  our  Indian  philosopher  and 
school  teacher  again  gives  us  rather  close  verbal  similarities. 
Paralleling  the  famous  phrase  of  Emerson's  exhorting  all  peo- 
ple to  follow  in  the  regularized  paths  of  nature  and  to  accept 
our  destined  orbits  ("  Hitch  your  wagon  to  a  star!  "),  Tagore 
says,  "  I  go  to  join  the  shooting  stars  of  midnight,  to  plunge 
into  the  profound  shadows  ".  But  let  there  be  no  misunder- 
standing. Tagore  is  not  a  follower  of  accepted  rules  and  regu- 
lations in  philosophy.  He  goes  "  into  the  profound  shadows  ". 
He  is  a  rebel.  He  chafes  at  "  the  narrow  lane  ".  "  Where 
roads  are  made,  I  lose  my  way."  As  has  already  been  said, 
this  is  not  the  India  of  Byron  and  Tom  Moore;  it  is  not  the 
India  of  Kipling  or  of  the  Bhagavad-gita.  It  is  an  India  of 
individualistic  revolt.  It  is  an  India  in  which  every  heart  is 
a  separate  altar  and  every  brook  may  babble  its  own  sermon 
or  else  trip  like  a  skillful  dancing-girl  between  the  hills^ — 
take  your  choice !  It  is  an  India  of  varying  independent  inter- 
pretations in  things  of  the  spirit,  without  respect  for  intellectual 
authority,  where  the  question  "  What  is  Truth  ?  "  is  deemed  too 
personal  to  be  answered  without  sacrilege  and  so  is  left  un- 
answered. It  is  an  India  where  all  words  are  mere  false 
sophistries,  easy  to  refute.  In  serene  contempt,  Tagore  depicts 
the  man  who  proved  that  in  the  beginning  was  the  Word  and 
the  Word  was  God. 

Yet,  this  pantheism  is  toned  down  almost  to  the  same  degree 
that  Wordsworth's  was,  and  the  general  social  affection  is 
expressed  in  concrete  ways  to  about  the  same  extent  that 
Wordsworth's  was.  That  is  to  say,  that  with  his  popularity 
Tagore  represents  a  general  tendency  toward  romantic  vague- 
ness and  sentimentality.  It  is  a  new  feeling  for  so-called  sim- 
plicity, if  emotions  ever  are  more  simple  than  straight  reason. 
Indefinite  and  inconclusive  as  this  doctrine  of  his  may  be,  there 
is  yet  in  his  writings  some  measure  of  humanitarian  philosophy 
tied  up  with  the  pantheism  which  should  not  altogether  be 
neglected — the  idea,  rather  prevalent  in  Tagore's  writings,  of 
worshipping  God  in  the  person  of  a  fellow  man.  It  was  a 
theory  of  Wordsworth's  ;  it  was  almost  a  practice  with  Patmore. 
It  is  this  touch  of  objectivity  alone  that  prevents  this,  as  any, 
romantic  and  subjective  mood  from  becoming  mere  madness. 
It  is  here  in  Tagore :  but  only  to  a  slight  degree  and  almost 
indistinguishable  from  Pantheism. 
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So,  when  we  come  finally  to  make  an  estimate  of  the  man  and 
his  message,  as  the  newspapers  usually  have  the  phrase,  we 
find  that  there  is  little  new  about  him  after  all.  We  might  find 
it  all,  better  phrased,  in  our  own  old  books.  Yet,  Tagore 
brings  merchandise  the  West  fain  would  buy,  for  this  is  the 
latest  fad.  His  goods  seem  acceptable  in  our  market,  for  they 
fit  into  an  already  existing  vague  romantic  reaction  against  a 
crude  and  material  world  where — it  is  said — wit  has  too  long 
passed  for  wisdom,  ingenuity  supplanted  ingenuousness,  and 
sophistication  smothered  simplicity.  At  least,  so  the  "  ad- 
vanced "  and  "  cultured  "  persons  of  to-day  think.  Such  a 
reaction  he  represents  to  us,  because  his  India  seems  to  have 
all  the  desirable  indefinite  things  which  we  in  civilized  lands 
lack.  Yet  it  may  be  that  an  eager  and  mystically  inclined 
public  shall  put  him  in  the  place  of  his  fictional  "  fruitseller 
from  Cabul  "  and  make  him  forget  the  children  at  home  while 
becoming  interested  in  us;  while  many  who  insist  on  judging 
by  our  own  actual  standards,  reject  him  as  one  who  does  not 
meet  the  realities  and  the  reasons  of  our  complex  life  and  its 
needs  for  decision  and  definiteness. 

Elbridge  Colby. 

Fort  Riley,  Kansas. 
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IN  the  Sacrament  of  Penance  the  faithful  who  are  properly 
disposed  receive  pardon  of  the  sins  which  they  have  com- 
mitted after  baptism,  by  the  judicial  absolution  of  a  legi- 
timately appointed  priest  (Canon  870).  With  this  definition 
of  the  Sacrament  of  Penance  the  Code  opens  the  treatise  on 
the  Sacrament  of  mercy.  The  subject  matter  is  treated  in  the 
Code  under  four  heads  covering  satisfactorily  the  whole  sub- 
ject, namely  ( I )  the  minister  of  the  Sacrament  of  Penance,  (2) 
the  reservation  of  sins,  (3)  the  subject  of  the  Sacrament  of 
Penance,  (4)  the  place  where  confessions  are  to  be  heard. 
Subjoined  to  the  tract  on  Penance  are  found  the  Canons  on 
Indulgences,  a  subject  which  fits  well  to  the  Sacrament  of 
Penance  inasmuch  as  indulgences  complete  the  forgiveness 
granted  by  absolution  by  remitting  either  in  whole  or  in  part 
the  temporal  penalties  due  to  sin. 
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As  the  ministry  of  reconciling  sinful  man  with  Almighty 
God  is  one  of  the  priest's  principal  offices,  this  part  of  the 
Code  is  both  of  great  interest  and  of  the  highest  importance 
to  every  priest  engaged  in  the  care  of  souls. 

I.  The  Minister  of  the  Sacrament  of  Penance. 

The  minister  of  the  Sacrament  of  Penance  must  be  a  validly 
ordained  priest  (Canon  871),  so  much  so  that  it  is  part  of  the 
dogmatic  teaching  of  the  Catholic  Church  that  no  one  but  a 
priest  can  be  commissioned  by  the  authorities  of  the  Church  to 
forgive  sins  in  the  name  of  and  by  the  power  of  Christ. 
Our  Lord  delegated  the  authorities  of  the  Church  to  continue 
His  ministry  of  reconciliation  of  man  with  God  and  laid  down 
the  conditions  for  the  exercise  of  this  power.  It  is  a  well 
established  fact  in  the  tradition  of  the  Church  that  priests  only 
can  be  delegated  by  the  successors  of  the  Apostles  for  the 
exercise  of  this  divine  power. 

Besides  the  character  of  the  priesthood,  the  minister  of  the 
Sacrament  of  Penance  needs  the  power  of  jurisdiction,  which 
may  be  either  ordinary,  that  is,  such  as  goes  with  the  appoint- 
ment to  an  office  or  dignity,  or  delegated,  namely  that  which 
can  be  given  to  any  priest  (Canon  872). 

The  Supreme  Pontiff  has  by  divine  right  ordinary  jurisdic- 
tion over  all  the  faithful  of  whatsoever  diocese  or  rite.  The 
Cardinals  of  the  Church  have  the  same  power  in  reference  to 
the  Sacrament  of  Penance  by  privilege  of  Canon  Law.  Local 
Ordinaries,  pastors  and  those  regarded  in  law  as  pastors  have 
ordinary  jurisdiction  for  their  respective  territory.  Likewise 
ordinary  jurisdiction  is  given  by  law  to  the  Canon  Penitentiar}^ 
of  cathedral  and  collegiate  chapters,  also  to  religious  superiors 
of  exempt  religious  over  their  subjects,  though  in  the  latter  case 
the  power  is  more  particularly  defined  by  the  Constitutions  of 
each  Order.  Ordinary  jurisdiction  ceases  with  the  loss  of 
office,  or  by  excommunication,  suspension  from  office  and  inter- 
dict imposed  by  either  a  condemnatory  or  declaratory  sentence 
of  the  ecclesiastical  court  (Canon  873). 

Delegated  jurisdiction  for  the  granting  of  pardon  of  sins 
by  sacramental  absolution  is  to  be  given  by  the  local  Ordinary 
for  the  territory  over  which  he  has  charge.  In  the  same  man- 
ner, exempt  religious  receive  their  jurisdiction  for  the  hearing 
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of  confessions  of  seculars  from  the  local  Ordinary.  Befort 
the  publication  of  the  Code,  exempt  religious  received  their 
jurisdiction  for  seculars  as  well  as  for  members  of  their  Order 
from  their  superiors,  while  for  the  exercise  of  jurisdiction  over 
seculars  they  needed  in  addition  the  approval  of  the  Ordinary 
of  the  place.  Priests  of  religious  Orders  should  not  make 
use  of  the  jurisdiction  they  receive  from  the  Ordinary  with- 
out at  least  the  presumed  permission  of  their  superiors.  If, 
nevertheless,  they  make  use  of  it,  the  absolution  is  valid  when 
absolving  not  only  seculars  but  also  exempt  religious,  in  virtue 
of  Canon  5 19.  The  local  Ordinary  should  not  give  jurisdiction 
to  priests  of  religious  communities  unless  they  are  presented 
to  him  for  this  purpose  by  their  superiors.  The  Ordinary 
should  not  refuse  without  a  serious  reason  to  grant  the  facul- 
ties to  those  religious  priests  for  whom  the  superior  requests 
jurisdiction;  the  bishop  has,  however,  the  right  to  examine 
those  presented  (Canon  874).  This  Canon  indirectly  contains 
a  deviation  from  the  general  principle  that  he  who  has  ordinary 
jurisdiction  can  delegate  it  to  another.  The  pastors  receive 
by  law  ordinary  jurisdiction  in  their  parishes,  as  heretofore; 
nevertheless  they  cannot  delegate  another  priest  for  confessions 
in  their  parishes,  since  Canon  874  explicitly  states  that  delegated 
jurisdiction  for  confessions  is  conferred  by  the  local  Ordinary, 
thus  indirectly  excluding  all  others. 

In  clerical  exempt  religious  organizations  the  religious  su- 
perior who  has  this  power  in  virtue  of  the  Constitutions  of  his 
Order  can  delegate  it  for  confessions  of  the  regulars  to  secular 
priests  and  to  religious  of  his  own  Order  and  of  other  Orders. 
The  jurisdiction  extends  over  the  professed  religious,  the 
novices  and  all  those  who  board  in  the  religious  house  either 
as  servants,  or  for  the  purpose  of  study  and  education,  or  the 
recuperation  of  their  health,  or  as  guests.  In  the  former  law 
it  was  commonly  held  that  the  religious  superior  could  not 
give  faculties  for  his  subjects  to  priests  unless  they  were  ap- 
proved for  confession  by  their  own  Ordinary.  This  restriction 
is  removed  by  the  new  Code.  In  an  exempt  religious  Order  of 
laymen  the  superior  proposes  the  confessor  for  the  community 
to  the  bishop  of  the  place  where  the  religious  house  is  situated ; 
but  the  Ordinary  alone  can  give  jurisdiction.      (Canon  875.) 
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In  order  to  hear  validly  the  confessions  of  religious  Sisters, 
either  in  simple  or  solemn  vows,  and  their  novices,  secular 
priests  as  well  as  religious  priests  need  special  jurisdiction 
from  the  Ordinary  of  the  place  where  the  community  is  estab- 
lished. All  contrary  particular  laws  and  privileges  are  re- 
voked (Canon  876).  This  Canon  should  be  compared  with 
and  explained  by  Canon  239,  which  grants  to  Cardinals  juris- 
diction to  hear  the  confessions  of  Sisters  in  any  diocese,  and  by 
Canon  522,  which  allows  Sisters  when  they  are  outside  their 
convent  to  go  to  any  confessor  approved  in  the  diocese  in  any 
church,  or  public  or  semi-public  oratory.  The  meaning  of 
this  Canon,  therefore,  is  that  a  priest  needs  special  jurisdiction 
when  hearing  the  confessions  of  Sisters  in  their  own  house. 
Canon  523  goes  even  further  and  grants  a  Sister  who  is  seri- 
ously ill,  though  not  in  danger  of  death,  permission  to  call 
any  approved  priest  of  the  diocese  to  hear  her  confession  as 
often  as  she  wishes  during  such  illness. 

To  hear  confessions  validly  jurisdiction  must  have  been 
granted  explicitly  either  in  writing  or  orally.  No  fee  can  be 
charged  for  the  grant  of  jurisdiction  for  confessions  (Canon 
879).  The  Code  demands  that  the  giving  of  jurisdiction  is 
made  certain  either  in  writing  or  by  words  in  any  form  which 
sufficiently  indicates  the  fact.  If,  therefore,  it  is  doubtful 
whether  the  Ordinary  or  any  other  person  who  can  delegate 
has  actually  granted  jurisdiction  or  not,  the  priest  has  no 
jurisdiction;  for  no  presumed,  implied,  or  any  other  kind  of 
jurisdiction  is  admitted.     The  delegation  must  be  explicit. 

The  local  Ordinary  or  the  religious  superior  should  not 
revoke  or  suspend  jurisdiction  or  permission  to  hear  con- 
fessions without  a  serious  reason.  For  grave  cause  the  Ordin- 
ary may  deprive  of  his  faculties  even  a  pastor  or  penitentiary, 
but  such  persons  have  the  right  of  appeal  to  the  Holy  See  under 
the  condition  that,  pending  the  appeal,  they  obey  the  Ordinary. 
Without  previously  consulting  the  Holy  See,  a  bishop  is  not 
allowed  to  deprive  of  their  faculties  at  one  and  the  same  time 
all  the  confessors  of  a  so-called  formed  community  of  religious, 
that  is,  a  house  where  there  are  at  least  six  professed  religious 
four  of  whom  must  be  priests  (Canon  880). 

Secular  priests  as  well  as  religious  approved  for  confessions 
in  any  place  or  diocese  by  either  ordinary  or  delegated  juris- 
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diction  may  validly  and  licitly  absolve  vagi  and  transients  from 
another  diocese  or  parish  and  the  faithful  of  an  Oriental  Rite. 
Those  who  have  ordinary  jurisdiction  (bishops,  vicars  and 
prefects  apostolic,  pastors,  religious  superiors  for  their  sub- 
jects) may  absolve  all  those  over  whom  they  have  jurisdiction, 
even  outside  their  territory  (Canon  88i). 

In  danger  of  death  every  priest,  not  excluding  those  who 
have  not  received  jurisdiction  to  hear  confessions,  or  those 
who  have  lost  it  by  censures  inflicted  through  sentence  of  the 
ecclesiastical  superior,  can  validly  and  licitly  absolve  any  per- 
son in  any  place  from  all  sins  and  censures,  no  matter  how 
public  the  censure  may  be  or  in  what  manner  the  sin  or  the 
censure  may  be  reserved,  and  even  though  a  priest  with  either 
ordinary  or  delegated  jurisdiction  is  present.  In  case  of 
censures  reserved  to  the  Holy  See  specialissimo  modo  and  those 
inflicted  ah  homine  (that  is  to  say,  by  the  bishop  or  other  Or- 
dinary by  precept  or  by  sentence  in  the  ecclesiastical  court) ,  the 
penitent  after  recovery  from  danger  of  death  is  obliged  to  have 
recourse  to  the  authorities,  under  pain  of  relapsing  into  the 
censures  in  question  (Canon  882). 

Priests  on  a  sea  voyage  who  are  approved  for  confessions 
either  by  their  own  Ordinary  or  the  Ordinary  of  the  port  where 
they  embark  or  any  of  the  ports  at  which  the  vessel  calls,  may 
hear  aboard  ship  the  confessions  of  any  of  their  fellow 
voyagers,  though  the  boat  passes  through  or  calls  at  places  un- 
der the  jurisdiction  of  various  local  Ordinaries. 

Whenever  the  boat  stops  during  the  trip  they  may  hear  the 
confessions  of  those  who  for  any  reason  go  aboard  as  well  as 
of  those  who,  if  the  priest  goes  ashore  for  a  short  time,  request 
to  be  heard,  and  he  may  absolve  them  also  from  the  reserved 
cases  of  the  Ordinary  of  the  place  (Canon  883). 

Absolution  given  by  the  priest  to  his  accomplice  in  a  sin  of 
impurity  is  invalid  except  when  the  accomplice  is  in  danger  of 
death,  but  even  then  the  priest  acts  illicitly  and  incurs  the 
excommunication  reserved  to  the  Holy  See  specialissimo  modo, 
if  another  priest,  even  though  he  be  not  approved  for  confes- 
sions, could  be  called  without  grave  risk  of  the  good  name 
of  the  priest  or  of  scandal.  The  Constitution  Sacramentum 
Poenitentiae  of  Pope  Benedict  XIV  on  this  matter  is  still  in 
force  (Canon  884). 
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If  a  confessor  has  not  a  good  reason  to  doubt  the  proper 
disposition  of  his  penitent  and  the  latter  asks  for  absolution, 
the  priest  is  not  free  to  deny  or  to  defer  it  (Canon  886). 
Priests  should  remember  that  in  the  tribunal  of  penance  they 
take  the  part  of  both  judge  and  physician,  and  that  they  are 
at  the  same  time  God's  ministers  of  justice  and  mercy.  Ac- 
cordingly they  must  see  to  it  that  both  the  honor  of  God  and 
respect  for  His  laws  are  maintained  and  that  they  do  what  is 
best  for  the  soul  of  the  penitent  according  to  the  circumstances 
and  condition  of  each  individual.  Confessors  must  beware  of 
inquiring  about  the  name  of  an  accomplice  and  of  asking  in- 
quisitive and  unnecessary  questions,  especially  in  reference  to 
sins  against  the  Sixth  Commandment  committed  by  the  young, 
lest  perchance  these  penitents  learn  what  it  is  better  they  should 
not  know  at  their  age  (Canon  888). 

Absolute  silence  concerning  the  sins  he  has  heard  in  con- 
fession is  a  most  serious  obligation  for  every  confessor,  and 
direct  revelation  of  sins  heard  in  confession  is  punished  by 
excommunication  reserved  to  the  Holy  See  specialissimp  modo, 
besides  other  penalties  that  are  to  be  inflicted  by  the  Ordinary. 
Priests  have  likewise  a  most  serious  obligation  not  to  indirectly 
reveal  the  sins  of  any  penitent  by  words,  signs,  or  in  any  other 
way  whatsoever.  If  the  services  of  an  interpreter  are  used  in 
confession  at  the  penitent's  request,  the  interpreter  and  all 
other  persons  who  obtain  knowledge  of  sins  confessed  in  any 
manner  are  bound  by  the  sacramental  seal  (Canon  889). 

Confessors  are  absolutely  forbidden  to  make  use  of  the 
knowledge  obtained  from  confession  in  any  manner  which  may 
cause  annoyance  to  penitents,  even  though  every  danger  of 
revelation  is  excluded.  All  actual  superiors  as  well  as  those 
who  may  be  made  superiors  later  on  must  take  care  not  to  use 
the  knowledge  gained  in  confession  in  any  way  for  the  external 
government  of  their  subjects  (Canon  890).  The  master  of 
novices  and  the  sub-master  as  well  as  the  superior  of  a  semi- 
nary or  college  shall  not  hear  the  confessions  of  the  alumni 
boarding  in  the  house,  unless  the  alumnus  himself  in  particular 
cases  and  for  a  grave  and  urgent  reason  and  of  his  own  free 
will  ask  one  of  them  to  hear  his  confession  (Canon  891 ) . 

Pastors  and  others  who  in  virtue  of  their  office  have  the  care 
of  souls  are  under  a  grave  obligation  of  justice  to  hear  the 
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confessions  of  the  faithful  committed  to  them  either  in  person 
or  through  someone  else,  as  often  as  their  subjects  reasonably 
ask  to  be  heard.  When  there  is  urgent  need,  all  confessors 
are  bound  by  the  virtue  of  charity  to  hear  confessions,  and  in 
danger  of  death  every  priest  is  bound  (Canon  892). 

II.  Reservation  of  Sins. 

Persons  who  have  ordinary  power  to  give  jurisdiction  to 
others  for  the  hearing  of  confessions  or  to  inflict  censures  can 
also  (with  the  exception  of  the  vicar  capitular  or  the  vicar 
general,  who  needs  a  special  mandate  of  the  bishop)  reserve 
certain  cases  to  their  own  tribunal,  or  limit  the  power  of  absolu- 
tion of  the  priests  of  their  diocese  or  territory.  This  recall 
of  cases  to  their  own  tribunal  is  known  as  "  reservation  of 
cases  ".  A  case  may  be  reserved  either  with  or  without  a 
censure.  If  a  case  is  reserved  with  a  censure,  and  if  that  cen- 
sure forbids  the  reception  of  the  Sacraments  (as  do  excom- 
munication and  personal  interdict),  the  reservation  of  the 
censure  carries  with  it  the  reservation  of  the  sin.  If,  however, 
the  censure  is  not  incurred  by  reason  of  ignorance  or  other  ex- 
cuse admitted  in  law,  the  sin  is  not  reserved.  In  the  bishop's 
reserved  cases,  however,  he  may  specify  that  the  case  is  re- 
served also  when  the  censure  is  not  incurred,  and  in  that  case 
the  sin  is  reserved,  provided  it  was  committed  with  full  knowl- 
edge and  consent,  so  as  to  make  it  a  mortal  sin.  Bishops  are 
advised  in  Canon  897  to  reserve  only  very  few  cases,  and  those 
only  that  seem  absolutely  necessary  in  the  interests  of  public 
morality.  If  a  censure  is  reserved  to  the  Holy  See,  the  bishop 
cannot  add  to  the  same  sin  a  censure  reserved  to  himself,  and 
he  should  not  reserve  any  sin  to  which  the  Holy  See  has  at- 
tached a  censure,  though  such  censure  is  not  reserved.  If  a 
confessor,  in  ignorance  of  the  reservation,  absolves  his  penitent 
from  censure  and  sin,  the  absolution  from  the  censure  is  valid, 
provided  it  was  not  a  censure  imposed  by  personal  precept  of 
the  Ordinary  or  a  censure  reserved  to  the  Holy  See  specialis- 
simo  modo  (Canons  293,  897,  2246,  2247). 

The  only  sin  reserved  to  the  Holy  See  independently  of  the 
censure  is  the  false  denunciation  before  the  ecclesiastical  judge 
of  a  priest  for  the  crime  of  solicitation  in  confession.  There 
is,  in  Canon  2363,  an  excommunication  reserved  to  the  Holy 
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See  specialissimo  modo  incurred  by  this  crime,  but  even  in 
cases  where  the  excommunication  is  not  incurred  on  account  of 
ignorance  of  the  censure,  the  sin  is  nevertheless  reserved  to 
the  Holy  See  (Canon  894). 

From  the  cases  reserved  by  the  Ordinary  to  his  tribunal  the 
canon  penitentiary  of  the  cathedral  and  of  the  collegiate  chap- 
ter has  the  right  to  absolve,  and  the  Code  desires  that  bishops 
should  grant  this  faculty  habitually  to  the  deans  with  the 
power  to  subdelegate  in  districts  at  a  distance  from  the  epis- 
copal residence.  The  Code  also  grants  to  pastors  and  those 
who  are  held  in  law  equal  to  pastors  the  right  to  absolve  from 
the  bishop's  reserved  cases  during  the  entire  period  in  which 
the  Easter  duty  can  be  made  and  to  every  missionary  during 
the  time  of  missions  for  the  people  (Canon  899). 

All  reservation  of  diocesan  cases  ceases — (i)  for  persons 
who  make  their  confession  in  a  house  where  they  are  held 
through  illness  and  for  those  who  confess  before  marriage; 
(2)  in  each  individual  case  where  the  lawful  superior  is  asked 
for  the  faculty  to  absolve  and  the  request  is  refused,  or  in 
cases  where  in  the  confessor's  judgment  it  is  not  possible  to 
ask  the  faculty  to  absolve  without  either  great  inconvenience 
to  the  penitent  or  the  danger  of  violating  the  seal  of  con- 
fession ;  (3)  finally,  if  the  penitent  confesses  outside  the  diocese 
where  the  case  is  reserved  (provided  the  case  is  not  reserved 
also  in  the  diocese  where  the  confession  is  heard),  even  though 
he  went  outside  his  own  diocese  precisely  to  obtain  absolution 
(Canon  900).  In  ordinary  cases  where  the  confessor  is  con- 
fronted with  a  bishop's  reserved  case  from  which  he  has  not 
obtained  faculty  to  absolve,  he  may  advise  the  penitent  either 
to  go  to  a  priest  who  has  the  faculty  or  otherwise  write  for 
him  to  the  Ordinary  to  get  the  faculty  in  the  case.  If  the 
penitent  cannot  without  some  embarrassment  wait  for  the 
absolution  until  the  priest  obtains  the  faculty,  the  confessor 
may  absolve  him  indirectly  from  the  reserved  case  and  require 
him  to  come  back  after  some  time,  and  in  the  meanwhile  apply 
to  the  Ordinary  for  the  faculty.  If  this  should  not  be  prac- 
tical (for  instance,  if  the  priest  does  not  expect  to  come  back  to 
the  place),  he  could  not  oblige  the  penitent  to  go  to  another 
priest  to  make  the  confession  over  again;  for,  as  number  2 
quoted  above  states,  in  case  of  great  inconvenience  the  reserva- 
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tion  ceases.     For  absolution  from  papal  reserved  cases  confer 
the  Review  for  March  1918,  p.  302. 

III.  The  Subject  of  the  Sacrament  of  Penance. 

Persons  who  have  committed  mortal  sin  after  baptism  are 
subject  to  the  power  of  the  keys  for  direct  absolution,  and  they 
are  obliged  to  confess  each  and  every  mortal  sin  with  the  cir- 
cumstances which  change  the  species  of  the  sin  (Canon  901). 
Mortal  sins  committed  after  baptism  and  not  yet  confessed 
and  directly  remitted  constitute  the  so-called  materia  neces- 
saria  of  the  Sacrament  of  Penance.  By  materia  sufficiens  et 
libera  is  meant  any  mortal  sin  already  directly  remitted  by 
absolution  and  venial  sins  (Canon  902).  If  a  person  cannot 
make  himself  understood  by  the  priest,  he  may  confess  through 
an  interpreter;  but,  as  this  Canon  clearly  indicates,  there  is  no 
obligation  on  the  part  of  the  penitent  to  use  this  extraordinary 
means.  The  interpreter  is  bound  by  the  seal  of  confession 
(Canon  889). 

If  a  penitent  has  been  solicited  to  sins  of  impurity  by  the 
confessor,  as  explained  in  the  Constitution  Sacramentum  Poeni- 
tentiae  of  Pope  Benedict  XIV  (which  remains  in  force  and  is 
commented  upon  in  all  the  manuals  of  moral  theology),  the 
penitent  is  obliged  under  pain  of  excommunication  to  denounce 
the  guilty  priest  within  one  month  to  the  bishop  of  the  diocese 
where  the  penitent  lives  or  to  the  Congregation  of  the  Holy 
Office  (Canon  904). 

The  faithful  are  at  liberty  to  make  their  confession  to  any 
lawfully  approved  priest,  even  though  he  be  of  another  Rite 
( Canon  905 ) . 

All  the  faithful  are  strictly  bound  to  confess  their  sins  at 
least  once  a  year,  from  the  time  at  which  they  reach  the  age 
of  discretion — i.  e.  when  they  have  acquired  sufficient  knowl- 
edge of  right  and  wrong  and  of  the  nature  and  obligation 
of  the  Sacrament  of  Penance  (Canon  906).  The  duty  to  in- 
struct children  in  their  religious  obligations  rests  primarily 
with  the  parents  and  the  pastor.  At  the  age  of  seven  the  law 
presumes  that  a  child  has  come  to  the  use  of  reason.  The  law 
of  annual  confession  cannot  be  satisfied  by  a  sacrilegious  or 
purposely  invalid  confession  (Canon  907). 
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IV.  Where  Confessions  should  be  Heard. 

The  proper  place  for  hearing  confessions  is  a  church,  or 
public  or  semi-public  oratory  (Canon  908).  Confessionals  for 
hearing  women  must  be  located  in  an  open  and  conspicuous 
place  in  a  church  or  in  a  public  or  semi-public  oratory.  Peni- 
tent and  priest  must  be  separated  by  an  irremovable  screen 
with  small  perforations,  so  that  the  penitent  may  be  heard,  but 
may  not  be  seen  by  the  confessor  (Canon  909).  The  meaning 
of  the  Code  is  that  the  screen  or  grate  should  hide  the  penitent, 
so  that  he  may  be  less  embarrassed  and  so  as  to  remove  any 
possible  abuse  of  the  confessional. 

The  confessions  of  women  must  not  be  heard  outside  the 
confessional,  except  in  case  of  sickness  or  other  real  necessity ; 
and  in  these  cases  the  precautions  prescribed  by  the  bishop 
must  be  observed.  Confessions  of  men  may  be  heard  in 
private  houses  (Canon  910). 

V.  Indulgences. 

An  indulgence  is  the  remission  of  tem|X)ral  punishment  due 
to  sins  whose  guilt  has  already  been  pardoned.  The  spiritual 
treasury  of  the  Church  consisting  of  the  merits  of  Christ  and 
the  good  works  of  the  faithful  is  under  the  control  of  the  Vicar 
of  Christ  whom  our  Lord  has  endowed  with  His  own  power 
to  distribute :  "As  the  Father  sent  me,  so  I  send  you."  For  the 
living  members  of  the  Church  the  granting  of  indulgences 
means  a  real,  direct  remission  of  the  consequences  of  sin,  the 
merited  penalties;  for  the  deceased  the  indulgences  are  ap- 
plied by  way  of  supplication  of  the  Church,  for  they  have 
passed  beyond  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Church  (Canon  911). 

To  the  Vicar  of  Christ  on  earth,  the  Sovereign  Pontiff,  is 
committed  by  Christ  the  disbursing  of  the  spiritual  treasury; 
lesser  authorities  of  the  Church  have  ordinary  power  to  grant 
indulgences  only  so  far  as  is  conceded  to  them  by  law  (Canon 
912). 

On  All  Souls'  Day  all  Masses  have  the  same  privilege  as 
though  they  were  celebrated  at  an  altar  having  the  privilege 
of  a  plenary  indulgence  for  the  souls  for  which  the  Mass  is 
applied.  During  the  Forty  Hours'  Devotion  also  all  the  altars 
of  the  church  are  so  privileged   (Canon  917). 
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New  indulgences  granted  to  any  church,  even  to  the  churches 
of  regulars,  which  have  not  been  published  by  the  Holy  See, 
shall  not  be  announced  to  the  people  without  first  consulting 
the  Ordinary.  Books  containing  summaries  of  indulgences, 
booklets  and  leaflets  in  which  concessions  of  indulgences  are 
mentioned,  are  to  be  submitted  likewise  to  the  local  Ordinary 
before  publication  (Canon  919). 

If  an  indulgence  may  be  gained  on  a  given  day  by  visiting 
a  certain  church,  the  visits  for  gaining  the  indulgence  can  be 
made  from  noon  of  the  preceding  day  to  midnight  of  the  day 
itself  (Canon  923). 

Indulgences  attached  to  beads  and  other  religious  articles 
cease  only  when  these  oibjects  have  altogether  lost  their  identity 
or  if  they  are  sold  (Canon  924). 

For  the  gaining  of  an  indulgence  it  is  necessary  that  a 
person  is  baptized,  free  from  excommunication,  in  the  state  of 
grace  at  least  at  the  completion  of  the  prescribed  good  works, 
and  that  he  be  a  subject  of  the  one  granting  the  indulgence. 
In  order  to  gain  the  indulgences,  he  must  have  at  least  a 
general  intention  to  acquire  them  and  fulfill  the  conditions  as 
specified  for  the  indulgences  (Canon  925). 

A  plenary  indulgence  is  to  be  understood  as  granted  in  such 
a  way  that  if  one  does  not  gain  it  as  a  plenary  indulgence,  he 
may  gain  it  as  a  partial  one,  according  to  the  dispositions  of 
his  soul  (Canon  926).  A  plenary  indulgence  can  be  gained 
only  once  a  day,  unless  the  contrary  is  explicitly  conceded. 
Partial  indulgences  may  be  gained  over  and  over  on  the  same 
day  by  repeating  the  prescribed  good  works,  unless  the  con- 
trary is  explicitly  stated  (Canon  928). 

The  faithful  who  either  belong  to  a  religious  community 
or  who  are  inmates  of  institutions  of  education  or  of  hospitals, 
provided  such  places  are  erected  with  the  consent  of  the  Ordin- 
ary, and  all  persons  engaged  in  these  houses,  can  gain  the 
indulgences  for  which  a  visit  of  a  church  or  public  oratory  is 
prescribed  by  visiting  the  chapel  in  which  Mass  is  said  for  the 
household.  If  there  is  a  church  or  public  oratory  attached  to 
these  institutions,  the  visits  must  be  made  in  that  church  or 
chapel  (Canon  929). 

Indulgences  cannot  be  gained  by  one  person  for  another 
living  person.     The  indulgences  granted  by  the  Holy  See  are 
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all  applicable  to  the  souls  in  purgator\%  unless  the  contrary 
is  stated  (Canon  930). 

Confession,  when  •  required  as  a  condition  for  gaining  an 
indulgence,  can  be  made  within  eight  days  immediately  pre- 
ceding the  day  of  indulgence.  Holy  Communion  may  be 
made  on  the  preceding  day,  and  both  confession  and  Com- 
munion can  be  made  within  the  next  eight  days  after  the 
feast,  counting  the  feast  day  as  the  first  day.  For  indulgences 
granted  for  devotional  exercises  of  three  days,  a  week,  month, 
etc.,  confession  and  Communion  can  be  made  within  the  next 
eight  days  immediately  following  the  close  of  the  exercises. 
The  faithful  who  are  in  the  habit  of  going  to  confession,  when- 
ever possible,  at  least  twice  a  month,  or  who  receive  holy  Com- 
munion daily,  or  nearly  so,  in  the  state  of  grace  and  with  a 
good  intention,  can  gain  all  the  indulgences  without  actual 
confession,  if  otherwise  confession  is  required  as  a  necessary 
condition,  with  the  exception  of  ordinary  and  extraordinary 
jubilees,  or  indulgences  granted  after  the  manner  of  jubilees 
(Canon  931). 

The  good  works  which  one  is  bound  to  do  by  law  or  precept 
(for  instance,  the  hearing  of  Holy  Mass  on  Sundays  and  holi- 
days of  obligation)  do  not  serve  for  gaining  an  indulgence, 
unless  in  the  concession  the  contrary  is  stated.  Nevertheless, 
pious  works  or  prayers  imposed  as  penance  in  confession 
serve  also  for  gaining  indulgences,  if  indulgences  are  attached 
to  such  prayers  or  good  works  (Canon  932). 

To  one  and  the  same  object  (crucifixes,  beads,  medals,  etc.) 
various  indulgences  may  be  attached,  if  the  priest  who  blesses 
them  has  the  different  faculties  for  the  purpose;  but  by  one  and 
the  same  prayer  or  other  good  work  to  which  several  indulgences 
are  attached  under  different  titles,  the  several  indulgences  can- 
not be  gained,  unless  the  good  works  are  done  repeatedly. 
One  confession  and  Communion,  however,  will  suffice  for  the 
gaining  of  different  indulgences  under  different  titles  (Canon 
933 ) .    By  special  privilege  exceptions  to  this  rule  may  be  made. 

If  for  the  gaining  of  an  indulgence  prayer  in  general  for 
the  intention  of  the  Holy  Father  is  prescribed,  purely  mental 
prayer  is  not  sufficient',  but  the  particular  vocal  prayers  one 
wishes  to  recite  are  left  to  the  choice  of  the  faithful,  unless 
a  specified  prayer  is  prescribed.     If  a  specified  prayer  is  pre- 
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scribed,  the  indulgences  can  be  gained  by  reciting  that  prayer 
in  any  language,  provided  the  translation  is  authenticated 
either  by  the  Sacred  Penitentiary  or  by  one  of  the  Ordinaries 
of  a  place  where  that  language  is  in  common  use.  Indulgences 
cease  altogether  by  any  addition,  shortening,  or  interpolation 
of  the  exercise  to  which  they  are  attached.  To  gain  the  in- 
dulgences it  is  sufficient  to  say  the  prayers  alternately  with  a 
companion,  or  to  follow  them  mentally  while  they  are  recited 
by  another  (Canon  934). 

Confessors  can  commute  the  pious  work  demanded  as  a  con- 
dition for  gaining  an  indulgence  in  favor  of  those  who  by 
reason  of  a  recognized  impediment  cannot  perform  the  pious 
work  (Canon  935). 

Mutes  can  gain  the  indulgences  attached  to  public  prayers, 
if  they  assist  with  the  faithful  in  the  place  of  worship  and  raise 
their  hearts  and  minds  to  God  while  the  prayers  are  said. 
For  private  prayers  required  as  a  condition  for  gaining  in- 
dulgences it  is  sufficient  that  mutes  say  them  mentally,  or  by 
the  sign  language,  or  simply  by  reading  them  without  oral 
pronunciation,  which  is  otherwise  a  necessary  condition  for 
gaining  indulgences  when  prayers  are  prescribed  (Canon  936). 

Stanislaus  Woywod,  O.F.M. 

Pater  son,  N.  J. 


PBIESTS  AND  THE  BEFOBM  OP  INDITSTEIAL  CONDITIONS. 

IN  every  social  group  is  to  be  found  the  element  of  conflict, 
generally  arising  from  the  forces  of  radicalism  and  con- 
servatism. Social  change  and  progress  are  the  result  of  such 
conflict,  but  progress  is  frequently  hampered  and  delayed, 
not  so  much  by  the  retarding  influence  of  conservative  elements 
as  by  conflict  between  radicals  themselves.  Ultimately  the 
causes  of  radicalism  may  be  found  in  a  variety  of  elements, 
among  which  may  be  mentioned  temperament,  philosophy, 
abuses  in  society,  education  with  its  resultant  knowlege  and 
information  regarding  the  evils  rife  in  society,  social  sympathy, 
and  idealism.  A  philosophical  friend  of  mine  the  other  day 
objected  to  the  use  of  the  terms  "  conservative  "  and  "  radical  " 
in  the  sense  in  which  they  are  generally  used  in  sociology^ 
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suggesting  instead  *'  static  "  and  "  dynamic."  He  pointed  out 
that  radical  merely  implied  going  to  the  root  of  things,  and 
this  even  the  conservative  must  do  in  thought  if  not  in  deed, 
if  he  thinks  at  all ;  and  therefore  dynamic  and  static  described 
these  divergent  elements  more  accurately,  the  radical  being 
essentially  dynamic  and  forceful,  the  conservative  being  prin- 
cipally static  and  inert. 

Every  observer  of  the  reform  elements  in  society  will  admit 
the  dynamic  force  of  the  idealism  of  the  typical  radical,  and 
in  this  very  force  lies  the  strength  and  weakness  of  all  kinds 
of  social  reform.  As  the  war  has  served  to  emphasize  sharply 
many  of  the  divergent  reform  elements  in  society,  it  may  not 
be  altogether  uninteresting  to  make  an  attempt  to  analyze  the 
strength  and  the  weakness  of  the  various  groups  striving  for 
the  improvement  of  social  conditions  in  America  to-day. 

The  radical  or  reformer  is  generally  animated  by  high  and 
enthusiastic  idealism.  Though  a  man  of  action,  he  is  also  a 
dreamer,  and  likes  to  paint  for  himself  a  land  of  promise  in 
which  social  evils  shall  exist  no  more.  He  knows  the  evils 
and  abuses  that  disgrace  our  civilization ;  and,  fired  by  them 
with  just  indignation,  would  establish  institutions  under  which 
such  abuses  would  become  impossible.  Much  of  his  thought 
therefore  is  concerned  with  protest  against  existing  conditions, 
and  drawn  on  by  his  idealism  he  characteristically  hurdles 
difficulties  in  the  way  to  the  accomplishment  of  his  aspirations 
for  a  better  society.  Unfortunately  for  the  speedy  attainment 
of  results,  many  reformers  fail  to  classify  social  problems  ac- 
curately, are  impatient  of  dry,  hard  facts,  do  not  always  care- 
fully weigh  what  is  to  be  said  on  the  other  side  of  the  question, 
and  therefore  sometimes  fail  to  make  an  accurate  diagnosis  of 
the  social  disease,  with  consequent  failure  to  suggest  the  proper 
remedy.  In  nothing  do  reformers  and  radicals  differ  more 
widely  than  in  the  interpretation  of  social  facts  and  the 
diagnosis  of  social  diseases,  and  hence  in  the  prescription  of 
remedies.  The  typical  reformers,  for  example,  Socialists, 
Single  Taxers,  the  Farmers'  Alliance,  Prohibitionists,  Labor 
Union  Leaders,  and  Charity  Workers,  all  agree  in  their  pro- 
test against  existing  economic  conditions.  All  of  them  are 
fired  by  the  same  flaming  enthusiasm,  by  the  same  desire  for 
improvement,  of  these  conditions.     Yet,  they  cannot  agree  in 
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the  classification  and  diagnosis  of  these  evils,  nor  upon  the 
remedies  that  should  be  applied.  The  Socialist  lays  the  blame 
for  economic  injustice,  bad  housing  conditions,  disease,  crime, 
and  every  other  evil,  on  the  private  ownership  of  capital ;  the 
Single  Taxer  thinks  the  cause  of  unjust  distribution  of  wealth 
is  unintelligent  and  unwise  methods  of  taxation,  and  urges 
therefore  the  single  tax ;  the  labor  leader  who  is  not  a  Socialist 
regards  these  social  evils  as  being  caused  very  largel}'  by  the 
weakness  of  the  bargaining  power  of  the  individual  workman, 
and  sees  a  remedy  therefore  in  the  strength  of  the  union.  The 
result  of  it  all  is  that  all  these  elements,  though  each  desires 
reform  as  much  as  the  other,  are  divided  and  seldom  or  never 
united  on  any  single  measure  of  social  reform.  This  weak- 
ness of  the  reform  elements,  being  well-known  by  the  static  or 
conservative  elements  of  society,  is  frequently  used  by  them 
to  undermine  the  strength  of  the  demand  for  improved 
conditions. 

A  rather  satirical  speaker  at  a  recent  convention  of  charity 
workers  said  that  the  thing  most  needed  among  charity  work^ 
ers  was  charity  one  for  the  other;  and  if  this  be  true,  might 
it  not  well  be  said  too  that  the  thing  most  necessary  in  social 
reformers  is  a  real  desire  for  social  reform.  The  trouble 
with  most  reformers  is  they  are  much  more  concerned  with  re- 
form of  a  particular  kind  than  with  the  actual  attainment  of 
real  reform.  They  do  not  want  reform  unless  it  is  the  par- 
ticular kind  of  reform  they  specially  desire.  Thus  we  find  the 
Socialist  is  a  doctrinaire  wedded  to  a  philosophy  by  no  means 
necessary  to  social  reform,  and  so  repels  other  well-meaning 
reformers  who  cannot  accept  his  philosophy. 

Many  of  the  more  modern  and  moderate  Socialists  con- 
stantly assert  that  the  materialistic  interpretation  of  history 
and  certain  unethical  doctrines  concerning  the  family  have 
nothing  to  do  with  Socialism  as  an  economic  reform,  yet  persist 
in  recommending  literature  that  teaches  such  doctrines.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  philosophical  materialism  as  such  has  no  more 
to  do  with  the  socialization  of  industry  than  it  has  to  do  with 
the  paving  of  streets;  and  if  the  Socialists  cared  more  about 
effective  economic  reform  than  they  do  about  the  philosophical 
aspects  of  their  system,  they  would  gain  far  more  adherents 
to  their  cause.     One  does  not  need  to  be  a  Socialist  to  admit 
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that  there  is  crying  need  for  fundamental  reform  and  that 
possibly  the  government  ownership  and  administration  of  cer- 
tain industries  would  induce  considerable  improvement  in  con- 
ditions; but  to-day  vast  numbers  of  well-meaning  people  who 
are  chafing  under  existing  industrial  injustice  are  afraid  of 
advocating  or  supporting  any  radical  reform  measure  of  this 
kind  because  of  the  bad  philosophical  company  in  which  it  has 
traveled  under  the  red  flag  of  Socialism.  If  the  professed 
Socialist  made  a  distinction  between  himself  as  a  philosopher 
and  himself  as  an  advocate  of  practical,  radical  reform,  and 
was  careful  to  keep  these  separate  and  distinct  in  his  public 
utterances,  the  cause  of  reform  would  be  greatly  advanced. 
There  is  no  more  reason  why  a  professed  materialist  should 
advocate  government  ownership  than  why  a  Christian  should 
do  so.  There  is  nothing  in  materialistic  philosophy  from  which 
government  ownership  follows  as  a  necessary  consequence,  nor 
is  there  any  teaching  of  Christianity,  as  such,  that  forbids  gov- 
ernment ownership,  should  such  be  found  necessary.  Never- 
theless Socialism  as  a  system  has  so  mingled  philosophical  and 
economic  doctrine  that  it  is  difficult  for  the  ordinary  man  in 
the  street  to  say  that  he  is  a  Socialist  without  conveying  the 
impression  that  he  is  also  a  materialist,  and  therefore  Social- 
ists have  alienated  themselves  from  many  other  well-meaning 
reform  groups. 

No  serious  student  of  social  and  economic  conditions  will 
deny  that  society  stands  in  need  of  a  certain  amount  of  recon- 
struction. Such  reconstruction  will  doubtless  come  as  the  re- 
sult of  the  war,  and  hence  this  is  an  opportune  time  for  the 
various  reform  groups  to  sink  their  differences  and  try  to  agree 
upon  a  common  platform.  What  a  tremendous  influence 
there  would  be  in  a  Reform  Party  composed  of  the  Labor 
Unions,  the  Socialists,  the  Progressives,  the  Charity  Workers, 
and  the  advocates  of  social  reform  to  be  found  within  the 
Catholic  Church,  when  united  upon  a  platform  providing  for 
merely  practical,  fundamental,  economic  social  reform.  If 
these  elements  were  united,  nothing  could  resist  the  strength 
of  the  combination,  and  the  only  real  obstacle  in  the  way  is 
that  these  various  elements  care  not  so  much  about  real  social 
reform  as  about  certain  systems  and  doctrines  which  as  such, 
have  nothing  to  do  with  reform,  except  in  an  utterly  Utopian 
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and  impossible  way.  The  Catholic  Social  Reformer,  though 
he  knows  full  well  that  no  effective  reform  can  take  place 
which  is  not  in  accordance  with  the  age-old  principles  of 
right  and  justice  propounded  for  centuries  by  the  Church, 
does  not  preach  Catholic  theology  every  time  he  takes  the 
platform  in  a  reform  movement,  or  every  time  he  writes  an 
article  advocating  the  improvement  of  social  conditions.  Why, 
therefore,  should  the  Socialist  advocate  philosophical  material- 
ism when  he  argues  for  social  reform? 

This  affiliation  with  philosophical  materialism  has  been  the 
great  weakness  of  Socialism  as  a  reform  movement.  It  has 
aroused  the  opposition  of  nearly  all  Christians  and  especially 
of  the  Catholic  Church.  To  protect  her  children  from  falling 
into  the  errors  of  materialism,  she  had  to  condemn  Socialism, 
not  so  much  as  a  system  of  economic  reform,  as  an  erroneous 
philosophical  doctrine,  with  the  result  that  a  relentless  fight 
has  been  waged  upon  Socialism  by  Catholic  controversialists. 
This  controversy  has  no  longer  the  vital  interest  and  import- 
ance it  once  had.  It  is  eas}^  to  convict  Socialism  of  material- 
ism and  unethical  teaching  by  quoting  the  writings  of  number- 
less prominent  Socialists,  and  by  pointing  out  that  these  works 
are  used  as  propaganda  literature  by  the  Socialist  party- 
Many  Socialists  will  admit  the  point,  and  retort  that,  if  they 
are  materialists,  the  world  at  large  believes  in  materialism, 
and  that  our  business  is  first  to  convert  the  world.  This  entire 
controversy  misses  the  real  point,  and  overlooks  the  real 
strength  of  Socialism.  The  strength  of  Socialism  lies  in  its 
vigorous,  just,  and  intelligible  protest  against  existing  indus- 
trial injustice.  Socialism  speaks  a  language  the  working  classes 
understand,  and  interprets  the  hard  facts  of  their  cheerless 
existence  in  comprehensible  terms.  The  average  workingman 
who  boasts  he  is  a  Socialist  cares  not  a  snap  of  his  fingers 
about  philosophical  materialism.  If  you  tell  him  he  is  a 
materialist,  he  may  look  at  you  with  uncomprehending  won- 
der, or  he  may  tell  you  not  to  use  such  bad  language  to  him. 
The  Socialism  he  knows  and  understands  is  the  protest  against 
his  long  hours  and  scanty  wages,  against  the  filthy  tenement  in 
which  he  lives,  against  his  children  being  scantily  clad  and 
underfed,  against  the  evil  conditions  of  the  factory  in  which 
he  works.     All  this  is  plain  to  him.     He  feels  bitter  resent- 
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ment  toward  these  conditions,  and  can  understand  when  some 
facile  speaker  or  writer  puts  his  feelings  into  words.  It  is  easy 
for  him  to  grasp  the  idea  that  the  unrestricted  private  owner- 
ship of  capital  is  the  cause  of  all  this  misery,  and  that  public 
ownership  of  the  means  of  production  is  the  only  adequate 
remedy.  Because  Socialism  thus  summarizes  and  interprets 
the  cruel  facts  of  industrial  life  so  keenly  felt,  but  so  dimly 
understood,  by  the  average  workingman,  Socialism  appeals  to 
him,  and  his  adherence  to  the  cause  is  not  shaken  by  a  learned 
dissertation  on  the  materialism  of  esoteric  Socialism.  On  the 
contrary,  such  an  attack  upon  Socialism  may  have  the  effect 
of  convincing  him  that  the  Church  is  the  enemy  of  the  work- 
ing classes,  and  the  supporter  of  all  the  evils  of  the  capitalistic 
system,  although  there  is  no  foundation  in  fact  for  the  belief. 
Would  not  more  progress  be  made  toward  defeating  the  ob- 
jectionable features  of  Socialism,  if  we  showed  them  and  all 
other  social  reformers  that  we  are  deadly  in  earnest  in  our 
desire  for  the  improvement  of  social  conditions,  and  that  we 
desire  fundamental  and  adequate  reform  just  as  truly  as  they 
do?  As  Coleridge  has  pointed  out,  you  can  never  convince 
an  opponent  until  you  show  him  that  the  essential  truth  in 
which  he  believes  is  better  conserved  in  your  system  than  it  is 
in  his.  The  life  of  Socialism  is  not  in  its  erroneous  and  im- 
possible philosophy  and  ethics,  but  in  its  justifiable  protest 
against  economic  injustice,  and  its  flaming  aspiration  for  just 
distribution  of  wealth.  And  should  we  not  show  that  we  are 
as  zealous  as  the  Socialists  for  this  devoutly-to-be-wished 
consummation?  In  these  times  of  trial,  when  the  world  is 
more  or  less  tumbling  down  about  our  ears,  when  institutions 
that  we  had  come  to  think  were  well  nigh  indispensable  are 
being  found  useless  and  flung  aside,  there  is  no  time  for  merely 
destructive  criticism.  It  is  a  season  for  constructive  action, 
and  for  the  union  of  all  elements  in  society  that  can  help  in 
the  improvement  of  conditions. 

Perhaps  it  may  be  urged  against  this  line  of  thought  that 
it  is  hopeless  and  impossible  to  weld  all  these  divergent  re- 
form elements  together,  that  they  will  never  sink  their  differ- 
ences and  agree  on  a  common  platform  of  practical  reform. 
No  one  can  tell,  because  it  has  never  been  tried,  and  there  never 
has  been  a  more  opportune  time  to  make  the  attempt  than  the 
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present.  A  few  months  since  in  Minneapolis  was  seen  the 
strange  sight  of  the  former  great  leaders  of  the  Socialist  party 
of  this  country  fraternizing  with  the  American  Federation 
of  Labor.  Samuel  Gompers  and  John  Spargo  stood  on  the 
same  platform,  and  were  elected  president  and  vice-president 
of  the  American  Alliance  for  Labor  and  Democracy.  Who 
would  have  dreamed  of  prophesying  this  a  year  ago?  Many 
of  the  leading  Socialists  are  more  or  less  disgusted  with  the 
Socialist  party,  not  only  on  account  of  its  disloyal  attitude 
toward  the  country  in  the  present  war,  but  also  for  its  entirely 
materialistic  bias.  An  article  by  Gustavus  Meyers,  who  used 
to  be  one  of  the  prophets  of  the  party,  published  in  the  Nation, 
21  December,  1916,  is  a  forceful  arraignment  of  the  material- 
istic basis  of  Socialism,  and  many  other  prominent  thinkers  in 
the  party  are  being  alienated  by  the  same  considerations. 
These  men  and  at  least  a  dozen  other  prominent  Socialists  I 
could  name  have  left  the  party,  and  are  ready  to  ally  them- 
selves with  other  reform  elements  who  desire  fundamental 
social  reform.  Is  this  not  therefore  an  opportunity  that  should 
be  seized  without  delay?  Could  not  something  be  done  to- 
ward at  least  uniting  the  great  reform  forces  of  the  country 
upon  a  common  platform  of  practical  reform  in  a  great  move- 
ment to  which  Catholics  could  give  their  cordial  support?  We 
know  the  age-old  principles  of  right  and  justice,  but  hitherto 
we  have  had  no  definite  scheme  or  plan  of  social  reform.  Con- 
sequently the  more  dynamic  or  radical  elements  have  charged 
the  Church  with  indifference  toward  the  improvement  of  con- 
ditions. We  have  rightly  been  repelled  by  certain  extraneous 
aspects  of  existing  reform  movements  and  parties,  but  can  we 
not  now  take  part  in  a  movement  from  which  we  might  elimin- 
ate these  objectionable  features,  and  thereby  with  the  eloquence 
of  deeds  refute  the  charge  of  indifference  to  the  temporal 
welfare  of  the  masses  that  is  so  often  made  against  us,  unjust 
though  the  accusation  certainly  is? 

More  trouble  is  caused  in  this  world  through  misunderstand- 
ing than  through  anything  else.  Misunderstanding  comes 
from  insufficient  knowledge.  Many  of  the  reformers  are  really 
noble  men  and  women,  inspired  by  high  idealism,  and  ready 
to  go  through  fire  and  water  and  persecution  for  the  better- 
ment of  humanity's  lot.    Nevertheless,  because  of  certain  erron- 
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eous  principles  they  profess,  we  avoid  them  and  are  blind  to 
their  noble  qualities.  They  also  do  not  know  us  as  we  really 
are,  and  therefore  think  and  say  unkind  and  unjust  things 
of  us.  If  we  were  better  mutually  acquainted,  much  mis- 
understanding would  be  eliminated,  and  it  would  probably  be 
found  that  our  points  of  agreement  are  far  more  numerous  than 
our  points  of  difference.  We  could  agree  to  differ  on  some 
matters,  but  unite  our  forces  on  the  measures  about  which  we 
agree.  In  this  way  one  of  the  great  weaknesses  of  the  reform 
forces  would  be  strengthened,  and  the  dawn  of  social  justice 
would  be  much  nearen 

J.  W.  R.  Maguire,  C.S.V. 
Bourbonnais,  Illinois. 
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AOTA  BENEDIOTI  PP.  XV. 
MoTU  Proprio. 

Quartus  iam  annus  ad  exitum  appropinquat,  ex  quo,  ut 
Europa  bello  flagrare  coepit,  Nobis  Pontificatus  maximi  est 
onus  impositum>;  atque  hoc  toto  spatio,  uti  non  se  remisit  un- 
quam,  imo  excrevit  dimicandi  furor,  ita  ne  punctum  quidem 
temporis  respiravit  animus  Noster  ab  acri  cura  et  sollicitudine 
qua  ex  tantis  belli  tamque  ingravescentibus  malis  afficiebamur, 
Hanc  enim  seriem  continuationemque  rerum  tristissimarum 
hucusque  Nos  sine  intermissione  inspectantes,  non  solum 
doluimus  omnium  doloribus,  ut  vere  possimus  illud  Apostoli 
usurpare :  "  quis  infirmatur,  et  ego  non  infirmor?  Quis  scan- 
dalizatur,  et  ego  non  uror?";  sed  etiam  de  iis  quae  et  con- 
scientia  admonebat  officii,  Ndbis  divinitus  attributi,  et  lesu 
Christi  caritas  suadebat,  nihil  unquam,  quoad  potuimus,  in- 
tentatum  reliquimus. 

Nunc  vero  in  ea  temporum  conditione  versamur,  ut  sponte 
occurrat  recordatio  illius  losaphat  regis,  ita  maximis  in  ango- 
ribus  comprecantis :  **  Domine  Deus  patrum  nostrorum,  tu  es 
Deus  in  caelo  et  dominaris  cunctis  regnis  gentium ;  in  manu  tua 
est  fortitudo  et  potentia,  nee  quisquam  tibi  potest  resistere .  . 
clamabimus  ad  te  in  tribulationibus  nostris  et  exaudies  sal- 
vosque  facies  .  ,  .  Deus  noster  .  .  .  cum  ignoremus  quid  agere 
debeamus,  hoc  solum  habemus  residui,  ut  oculos  nostros  diriga- 
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mus  residui,  ut  oculos  nostros  dirigamus  ad  te  "/  lam  igitur 
omnem  **  sollicitudinem  Nostram  proiicientes  in  Eum  ",  cuius 
in  arbitrio  sunt  hominum  voluntates  eventusque  rerum,  ab  Ipso 
qui  "castigando  sanat  et  ignoscendo  conservat "  illud  exspec- 
tamus  ut  misericors  tantis  aerumnis  finem  celeriter  faciat,  re- 
busque  sua  pace  compositis,  regnum  in  hominibus  iustitiae 
caritatisque  restituat. 

Sed  primum  omnium,  iratus  tam  late  diffusa  contumacia 
peccandi,  placandus  Deus ;  idque  prece  humili  ac  supplici,  quam 
scimus  plurimum  posse  ad  impetrandum,  si  quidem  confidenter 
et  perse veranter  fiat.  lam  vero  ad  divinam  maiestatem  pro- 
pitiandam  nihil  plus  valet  quam  sacrosanctum  Eucharistiae  sa- 
crificium,  in  quo  Ipse  Patri  offertur  qui  *'  dedit  redemptionem 
semetipsum  pro  omnibus  ",  "  semper  vivens  ad  interpellandum 
pro  nobis  ".  Ac  recte  Ecclesia  animarum  pastoribus  legem 
constituit  certis  diebus  pro  populo  eorum  curis  concredito  sac- 
rum faciendi :  quibus  praesertim  diebus  piissima  mater  divinam 
clementiam  suorum  filiorum  necessitatibus  vult  conciliari. 
Quoniam  autem  rerum  omnium  quibus  haec  tempora  indigent, 
ea  est  summa,  ut  rursus  concordia  et  tranquillitate  potiatur 
humana  societas,  Nobis  visum  est  peropportunum,  sacros  pas- 
tores,  in  praecipua  quadam  Ecclesiae  solemnitate,  universos 
Nobiscum  divinum  sacrificium  in  eam  causam  ofFerre.  Itaque 
Motu-proprio  statuimus,  ut  die  xxix  proximi  mensisi  iunii, 
natali  Sanctorum  Apostolorum  Petri  et  Pauli,  qui  populi  chris- 
tiani  praesidia  sunt  et  firmamenta,  quotquot  ex  officio  Missam 
pro  populo  celebrare  debent,  eam  celebrent  secundum  mentem 
quam  diximus.  Praeterea  sciant  ceteri  ex  utroque  Clero  sacer- 
dotes  fore  Nobis  gratissimum,  si  eodem  die  sacrum  facientes 
suam  quoque  mentem  Nostrae  adiungere  velint.  Sic  enim,  toto 
catholicorum  sacerdotum  ordine,  in  quavis  ora  ac  parte  terra- 
rum,  una  simul  Nobiscum  sacrificante,  maior  aderit  spes  a 
divina  bonitate  impetrandi,  ut  illud  tandem  efficiatur,  quod 
cuique  est  optatissimum :  lustitia  et  pax  osculatae  sunt. 

Datum  Romae  apud  sanctum  Petrum  die  IX  mensis  maii, 
festo  Ascensionis  Domini,  MDCCCCXVIII^  Pontificatus  Nostri 
anno  quarto. 

BENEDICTVS  PP.  XV. 

1  2  Par.  20,  6-12. 
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SAOEA  OONGBEGATIO  OONSISTORIALIS. 

I. 

Decretum  circa  quasdam  Ordinariorum  Facultates. 

Proxima  sacra  Pentecostes  die,  novo  ecclesiasticarum  legum 
Codice  vim  obtinente,  omnes  locorum  Ordinarii  facultatibus 
quam  pluribus  ipso  iure  instruentur,  quas  antea  ab  Apostolica 
Sede  postulare  solebant  et  communibus  indultis  assequebantur. 
Sufficit  enim  consulere  canonem  349  collatum  cum  239  circa 
plura  privilegia  personalia,  quibus  Episcopi  augentur,  canonem 
386  circa  electionem  examinatorum  et  iudicum  synodalium,  468 
et  914  circa  benedictionem  papal  em  in  articulo  mortis  et  in 
maioribus  anni  solemnitatibus,  534  et  1532  circa  alienationes, 
806  circa  sacri  iterationem,  822  circa  Missae  celebrationem 
extra  ecclesiam  et  oratorium,  1006  circa  ordinationes  extra 
tempora,  1043  et  1045  circa  dispensationes  ab  impedimentis 
matrimonialibus,  1245  circa  dispensationes  ab  abstinentia  et 
ieiunio,  1304  circa  benedictionem  sacrorum  utensilium,  quin 
de  aliis  multis  hie  mentio  fiat,  ut  illico  appareat  Episcopos,  vi 
Codicis,  tanta  munitos  esse  potestate  ut,  quoties  Ecclesiae 
utilitas  et  animarum  salus  id  requirat,  communis  legis  rigorem 
temperare  et  iustas  dispensationes  largiri  aeque  opportuneque 
valeant. 

Quapropter  indulta  quae  hucusque,  postulantibus  Ordinariis, 
ad  hunc  finem  concedebantur,  quaeque  vel  in  Brevi  dicto  25 
annorum,  vel  in  formulis  typis  impressis  ad  decennium,  ad 
quinquennium  aut  etiam  ad  triennium  valituris  continentur, 
supervacanea  evadere  videntur;  quin  imo  confusionem  haud 
levem  ingerere,  eo  quod  a  novis  Canonici  luris  ordinationibus 
in  pluribus  discrepant 

Hisce  itaque  de  causis,  necnon  ad  discrimina  in  canonica 
disciplina  tollenda  maioremque  unitatem  in  Ecclesia  inducen- 
dam,  Ssmus  D.  N.  Benedictus  Pp.  XV,  de  consulto  peculiaris 
coetus  Emorum  Patrum  Cardinalium,  hoc  S.  C.  Consistorialis 
decreto  ea  quae  sequuntur  statuit  et  sanxit: 

(i)  exceptis  locis  S.  Congregation!  de  Propaganda  Fide 
subiectis,  pro  quibus  suo  tempore  quae  opportuna  erunt  de- 
cernentur,  alibi,  in  universis  scilicet  dioecesibus  iuri  communi 
obnoxiis,  facultates  omnes  pro  foro  externo  Ordinariis  con- 
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cessae,  quaeque  in  Formulis  et  Brevi  superius  recensitis  con- 
tinentur,  a  die  18  maii  huius  anni  cessabunt,  neque  amplius  in 
usu  esse  poterunt ; 

(2)  in  locis  tamen  remotioribus  aliisque  adquae,  sive  prae- 
sentis  belli  causa,  sive  alia  qualibet  ratione,  praesentis  decreti 
notitia  utili  tempore  non  pervenerit,  dispensationes  et  ordina- 
tiones  vi  veterum  facultatum  ab  Ordinariis  forte  concessas 
Ssmus  Dominus  ratas  habet,  firmo  tamen  ut  ipsi  ab  acceptae 
notitiae  die,  si  res  adhuc  sit  Integra,  huic  decreto  se  conforment; 

(3)  facultates  pro  foro  interno  a  S.  Poenitentiaria  datae, 
aliaeque  ratione  praesentis  belli  concessae,  aut  peculiaribus  de 
causis  ab  Ordinariis  obtentae,  sub  huius  decreti  dispositione  non 
comprehenduntur,  et  ideo  abolitae  non  sunt; 

(4)  circa  dispensationes  matrimoniales,  quamvis  vi  canonum 
1 043 -1 045  Ordinarii  opportunas  dispensationes  largiri  queant 
^'urgente  mortis  periculo''  et  "quoties  impedimentum  detegatur 
cum.  iam  omnia  sint  parata  ad  nuptias,  nee  matrimonium  sine 
probabili  gravis  mali  periculo  differri  possit  ",  nihilominus 
Ssmus  Dominus,  attentis  temporum  et  locorum  adiunctis,  haec 
ulterius  indulgenda  decrevit : 

(a)  ut  locorum  Ordinarii  in  America,  in  Insulis  Philippinis, 
in  Indiis  Orientalibus,  in  Africa  extra  Mediterranei  maris  oras, 
et  In  Russia,  per  quinquennium  a  die  18  maii  huius  anni,  dis- 
pensare  valeant  ab  impedimentis  minoris  gradus  quae  recen- 
sentur  in  can.  1042,  servatis  regulis  in  eo  Codicis  capite  statutis : 
itemque  ut  matrimonia  nulliter  contracta,  ob  aliquod  eiusdem 
minoris  gradus  impedimentum,  in  radice  sanare  queant,  iuxta 
regulas  in  capite  XI,  tit.  VII,  lib.  Ill  Codicis  de  convaUdatione 
matrimonii  positas,  monita  parte  impediment!  conscia  de  sana- 
tionis  effectu ; 

(^)  ut  iidem  locorum  Ordinarii  dispensare  pariter  per  quin- 
quennium valeant  ab  impedimentis  maioris  gradus,  sive  pub- 
licis  sive  occultis,  etiam  multiplicibus,  iuris  tamen  ecclesiastici 
(exceptis  impedimentis  provenientibus  ex  sacro  presbyteratus 
ordine  et  ex  affinitate  in  linea  recta  consummato  matrimonio), 
nec  non  ab  impedimento  impediente  mixtae  religionis,  si  petitio 
dispensationis  ad  S.  Sedem  missa  sit  et  urgens  necessitas  dis- 
pensandi  supervenerit,  pendente  recursu.  Concedendo  tamen 
hisce  in  casibus  dispensationes,  Ordinarius  prae  oculis  semper 
habeat  regulas  statutas  in  Codice,  lib.  Ill,  tit.  VII,  cap.  2,  3 
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et  4,  circa  impedimenta  in  genere  et  in  specie,  itemque  clausulas 
apponi  solitas  in  matrimoniis  cum  hebraeis  et  mahumetanis;  nee 
dispensationem  concedat  nisi  caverit  de  plena  earum  omnium 
observantia  iuxta  sacrorum  canonum  praescriptiones,  et  iuribus 
S.  Congregationis  de  disciplina  Sacramentorum  circa  taxarum 
solutionem  consulat; 

(^)  ut  Ordinarii  Galliae,  trium  regnorum  Magnae  Britan- 
niae,  Germaniae,  Austriae  et  Poloniae,  durante  bello,  quoties 
aditus  ad  S.  Sedem  difficilis  aut  impossibilis  saltem  per  mensem 
praevideatur,  iisdem  facultatibus  uti  possint,  quae  supra  sub 
litteris  a^th  recensentur. 

Praesentibus  valituris  de  mandato  Ssmi  contrariis  quibuslibet 
minime  obstantibus. 

Datum  Romae,  ex  Secretaria  S.  C.  Consistorialis,  die  25 
aprilis  19 18. 

•I*  C.  Card.  De  Lai,  Ep.  Sabinen.,  Secretarius. 

•J*V.  Sardi,  Archiep.  Caesarien,  Adsessor. 

II. 

Decretum  Dismembrationis  et  Aggregationis 

marianopolitanae  et  s.  hyacinth  i. 

Archiepiscopus  Marianopolitanus  et  Episcopus  S.  Hyacinthi 
communibus  litteris  postulaverunt,  ut  fideles  locorum  ruralium 
inclusive  a  numero  quadringentesimo  trigesimo  quarto  usque 
ad  numerum  quingentesimum  sexagesimum  tertium  in  forma 
et  censu  paroeciae  S.  Matthaei  vulgo  de  Beloeil,  et  a  numero 
ducentesimo  trigesimo  primo  usque  ad  numerum  tercentesimum 
sexagesimum  octavum  paroeciae  S.  Marci,  a  dictis  paroeciis  et 
dioecesi  S.  Hyacinthi  seiungerentur,  dioecesique  Marianopoli- 
tanae  aggregarentur  ad  novam  paroeciam  efformandam  cum 
finitimis  fidelibus. 

Requisito  hac  super  re  Delegati  Apostolici  voto,  eoque  favora- 
bili  obtento,  memorata  petitio  diligenti  examini  subiecta  fuit 
penes  S.  C.  Consistorialem.  Et  quum  visum  esset  in  animarum 
bonum  cessurum  esse  dismembrare  dictam  partem  territorii 
dioecesis  S.  Hyacinthi,  eamque  adiicere  dioecesi  Marianopoli- 
tanae,  ut  nova  paroecia  in  eadem  territorii  parte  formetur, 
SSmus  D.  N.  Benedictus  PP.  XV  precibus  annuendum  censuit. 
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Itaque  praesenti  Consistoriali  decreto  Sanctitas  Sua  memora- 
tam  territorii  partem  distrahit  a  dioecesi  S.  Hyacinth!  et 
Marianopolitanae  aggregat. 

Praemissorum  vero  exsecutionem  committit  R.  D.  Secretario 
Delegationis  Apostolicae,  auditis  utriusque  dioecesis  Capitulis 
cathedralibus,  et  constito  quod  ex  parte  populi  nihil  grave  ex 
adverse  timendum  sit;  eidemque  Secretario  tribuit  necessarias 
et  opportunas  facultates  etiam  subdelegandi,  ad  eflfectum  de 
quo  agitur,  quemlibet  ecclesiastica  dignitate  ornatum,  onere 
tamen  ei  imposito  ad  hanc  S.  C.  Consistorialem  quamprimum 
transmittendi  exemplar  authenticum  peractae  exsecutionis. 

Contrariis  non  obstantibus  quibusvis,  etiam  speciali  mentione 
dignis. 

Datum  Romae,  ex  Secretaria  S.  C.  Consistorialis,  die  8 
aprilis  191 8. 

•J*  C.  Card.  De  Lai,  Ep.  Sabinen.,  Secretarius. 

•J*V.  Sardi,  Archiep.  Caesarien,  Adsessor. 


BOMAN  OUBIA. 
Pontifical  Appointments. 

22  October,  igiy:  Monsignor  Denis  Fouhy,  of  the  Arch- 
diocese of  Brisbane,  named  Domestic  Prelate. 

ij  December:  Monsignors  Garret  P.  Murphy,  Otto  Zach- 
mann,  and  James  Pacholski,  all  of  the  Diocese  of  Winona, 
named  Domestic  Prelates. 

6  April,  igi8:  Charles  J.  Magnan,  of  Quebec,  named  Com- 
mander of  the  Order  of  St.  Gregory  the  Great,  civil  class. 

25  April:  Monsignor  Sigourney  W.  Fay,  of  the  Archdiocese 
of  Baltimore,  named  Domestic  Prelate. 


Stubfes  anb  Conferences* 


OUE  ANALEOTA. 

The  Roman  documents  for  the  month  are : 

MoTU  Proprio  of  Pope  Benedict  XV  ordains  that  on  the 
feast  of  SS.  Peter  and  Paul,  29  June,  of  this  year,  pastbrs  who 
are  obliged  by  their  office  to  say  Mass  for  the  people,  should 
celebrate  Mass,  in  union  with  the  Holy  Father,  for  the  return 
of  peace ;  and  all  other  priests  are  requested  to  do  the  same. 

S.  CONSISTORIAL  CONGREGATION  :  ( I )  announces  the  with- 
drawal of  the  usual  indult  of  faculties  given  to  Ordinaries  for 
twenty-five,  ten,  five,  or  three  years.^  (2)  Certain  districts  of 
the  Diocese  of  St.  Hyacinth  have  been  added  to  the  Arch- 
diocese of  Montreal. 

Roman  Curia  gives  official  list  of  recent  Pontifical  ap- 
pointments. 


BEPLY  TO  DB.  McKAMABA'S  ABTIOLE  ON  PEOHIBITION. 

To  the  Editor,  The  Ecclesiastical  Review. 

Not  many  Catholic  priests  of  America  take  a  very  active 
interest  in  the  Prohibition  movement.  Among  those  who  are 
deeply  concerned,  opinion  is  divided.  The  majority,  no  doubt, 
are  strongly  opposed  to  Prohibition,  and  Dr.  McNamara  has 
presented  their  view  with  a  lucidity  of  exposition  and  a  logical 
thoroughness  which  are  unfortunately  rarely  found  in  the 
treatment  of  this  vexed  question.  May  I  be  permitted,  as  one 
of  those  priests  who  by  their  espousal  of  Prohibition  have 
merited  the  castigation  of  Dr.  McNamara,  to  show  why  the 
current  Catholic  arguments  against  Prohibition  do  not  pre- 
vent me  from  advocating,  in  good  conscience,  the  movement 
for  the  suppression  of  alcoholic  beverages  ? 

Perhaps,  clearness  will  best  be  served  by  reviewing  from 
the  stand{X)int  of  a  Catholic  prohibitionist  the  arguments  pre- 
sented by  Dr.  McNamara  in  the  May  issue  of  the  Review. 

The  Theological  Side  of  the  Question. 
Dr.    McNamara   asserts   that  the  theory   of   Prohibition   is 
based  on  the  assumption  that  alcohol  is  a  vialnm  in  se.     If  this 
1  See  pages  87-88,  below. 
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be  true,  then  prohibitionists  are  Manichaeans  of  a  very  primi- 
tive variety.  But  it  is  not  true — at  least,  not  in  my  case,  and 
I  believe  that  I  do  not  differ  from  the  majority  of  those  priests 
who  condemn  drink.  The  trouble  is  that  writers  against  Pro- 
hibition do  not  distinguish  the  ens  metaphysicum  from  the  ens 
morale.  Alcohol  as  an  ens  metaphysicum  is  good,  since  ens 
and  bonum^  metaphysically  considered,  coincide.  But  alcohol  as 
ens  morale,  that  is,  as  something  which  exists  in  practical  life 
with  all  its  attendant  circumstances,  is  considered  by  prohi- 
bitionists to  be  evil.  These  circumstances  have  been  shown 
by  years  of  experience  in  our  country  to  be  indissolubly  con- 
nected with  alcohol,  or  rather  with  its  sale  and  consumption. 
These  circumstances,  briefly,  may  be  grouped  under  one  word — 
the  saloon.  The  Third  Plenary  Council  of  Baltimore  expressly 
decried  the  American  saloon  and  strongly  advised  Catholics 
to  get  out  of  the  business  as  soon  as  possible.  Their  reason 
for  this  action  was  the  recognition  by  the  Fathers  of  the 
Council  that  the  saloon  is  a  proximate  occasion  of  sin.  The 
moral  theology  on  the  proximate  occasion  of  sin  is  too  well- 
known  to  need  explanation. 

In  defence  of  the  American  use  of  alcoholic  beverages,  Dr. 
McNamara  invokes  the  sound  axiom,  "  Abusus  non  toUit 
usum."  In  his  application  of  the  principle  he  confuses  the 
theoretical  and  practical  side  of  the  matter.  Theoretically, 
the  principle  stands.  Practically,  if  the  abusus  under  consider- 
ation is  not  merely  exceptional  misuse,  but  such  general  and 
widespread  misuse  that  the  sane  use  is  exceptional  and  insane 
abuse  is  the  rule,  then  the  axiom  invoked  surely  does  not 
apply.  Catholic  prohibitionists,  basing  their  stand  on  per- 
sonal observation  and  studies  of  conditions  rather  than  upon 
metaphysical  treatises,  incline  to  the  opinion  that  the  present 
usus  of  alcoholic  beverages  in  America  is  an  abusus. 

They  form  their  estimate  of  the  American  saloon  upon  the 
words  of  the  Baltimore  Council  and  upon  their  personal  obser- 
vation. Then,  they  consider  the  kinds  of  drinks  sold.  The 
chief  fight  is  against  the  distilled  liquors.  These  are  not  foods, 
but  drugs ;  dangerous  drugs,  like  opium,  morphine,  or  cocaine. 
Catholic  prohibitionists  are  at  a  loss  to  understand  why  men 
who  favor  the  suppression  of  the  opium  or  cocaine  traffic  should 
not  also  favor  the  suppression  of  the  traffic  in  distilled  liquors. 
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Dr.  McNamara,  on  the  other  hand,  and  with  him  most  of 
the  anti-prohibitionists,  base  all  their  contention  on  the  right 
of  men  to  use  ordinary  wines  and  light  brewed  drinks.  This 
is  a  serious  misjudgment  of  the  whole  status  quaestionis. 

Next,  we  come  to  the  matter  of  the  use  of  wine  for  sacra- 
mental purposes.  Here  again  it  is  necessary  to  distinguish. 
The  great  essential  consideration  of  the  prohibitionists  is  the 
suppression  of  alcoholic  beverages,  or,  in  other  words,  the 
wiping  out  of  the  saloon  and  the  saloon  interests.  The  Balti- 
more Council  discouraged  the  saloon.  Catholic  prohibitionists 
see  no.  reason  why  the  Church  should  not  to-day  do  as  it  has 
done  in  times  past — make  use  of  the  hrachium  saeculare  to 
aid  it  in  the  accomplishment  of  its  will.  Cooperation  with 
Prohibition  legislation  means  only  this. 

It  is  not  essential  in  the  minds  of  the  prohibitionists  gen- 
erally, but  purely  accidental,  that  the  Prohibition  laws  affect 
the  sacramental  liturgy  of  the  Church.  Prohibition  prevails 
in  many  states  of  the  Union  and  in  many  counties  of  states 
which  have  not  state-wide  Prohibition,  yet  the  priests  in  all 
those  states  and  counties  are  able  to  continue  the  Sacrifice  of 
the  Mass.  Even  in  Oklahoma  no  attempt  has  been  made  to 
enforce  the  law  which,  owing  to  the  mismanagment  of  certain 
ecclesiastics,  was  framed  so  as  to  include  wine  for  sacramental 
purposes.  In  this  inclusion  of  sacramental  wine  in  the  Pro- 
hibition legislation,  I  fail  to  see  bigotry,  but  only  the  natural, 
though  not  commendable,  irritation  of  workers  for  a  cause 
against  those  who  continually  blocked  the  success  of  that  cause. 
If  more  than  this  were  intended,  why  is  not  the  law  enforced 
in  its  entirety  so  as  to  apply  also  to  the  sacramental  use  of  wine? 

As  regards  the  use  of  wine  for  Mass,  Dr.  McNamara  rightly 
insists  that  fermented  wine  must  be  used.  In  case  of  necessity, 
un fermented  juice  of  the  grape  may  be  used.  Suppose  that  a 
federal  amendment  to  the  Constitution  were  so  framed  and 
passed  that  the  use  of  wine  for  sacramental  purposes  were 
forbidden.  Would  the  Sacrifice  of  the  Mass  have  to  be  dis- 
continued ?  Not  at  all ;  the  prospect  would  not  be  other  than 
saddening,  but  this  would  constitute  one  of  those  cases  of 
necessity  for  which  the  theology  of  the  Church  has  provided. 
Few  men,  even  among  the  prohibitionists,  believe  that  strict 
Prohibition  will  endure  for  more  than  a  decade  or  two.     By 
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that  time,  it  may  be  counted  on  as  certain  that  nature  will  have 
its  way  and  that  alcoholic  drinks  will  again  be  used.  But  it 
is  hoped  that  by  that  time  the  present  nefarious  liquor  system 
will  be  blotted  out  and  that  sane  legislation,  on  the  lines  so 
admirably  mapped  out  by  Cardinal  Gibbons,  may  be  put  into 
effect. 

To  those  who  advocate  such  a  system  at  present,  I  can  only 
reply  that  great  moral  changes,  like  great  political  and  social 
changes,  operate  not  by  imperceptible  or  gradual  mutation  but 
by  violent  revolution  to  extremes.  This  is  a  fundamental  law 
of  nature  herself.  For  its  confirmation,  witness,  in  the  physi- 
cal world,  earthquakes  and  volcanic  eruptions;  in  the  political 
world,  wars  and  revolutions;  in  the  moral  regeneration  of 
sinners,  the  transformation  into  penitents.  Nature  tends  to 
sweep  away  utterly  everything  connected  with  the  old  order 
before  the  new  order  can  be  built  up.  Russia,  for  example, 
will  probably  come  in  the  end  to  a  constitutional  democracy; 
but  after  her  centuries  of  autocracy,  the  sheer  anarchy  of 
Bolshevikism  is  a  necessary  preliminary  to  the  formation  of 
Kerensky's  ideal  of  government.  The  alcoholic  orgy  of 
America  will  be  atoned  for  by  extreme  Prohibition  before  the 
ideal  conditions,  such  as  prevail  in  Italy,  obtain. 

The  Ethical  Side  of  the  Question. 

Dr.  McNamara  credits  the  prohibitionists  with  believing  that 
the  elimination  of  alcoholic  drinks  will  make  the  whole  country 
more  moral.  Undoubtedly,  many  enthusiasts  among  the  pro- 
hibitionists may  exaggerate,  in  their  statements,  the  moral 
effect  of  Prohibition  and. believe  that  all  crime  will  be  elimi- 
nated. But  the  majority  of  the  prohibitionists  merely  believe 
that  the  elimination  of  drink  will  eliminate  drunkenness  and 
the  crimes  originating  directly  from  drunkenness.  Even  this 
is  something,  as  officials  in  the  police-courts  and  the  priests  in 
their  confessionals  will  agree. 

Dr.  McNamara  expresses  the  fear  that  the  abolition  of  drink 
will  entail  the  abolition  of  temptation  and  that  consequently 
we  shall  have  no  opportunity  for  the  exercise  of  virtue,  since 
virtue  consists  in  resistance  to  temptation.  I  hesitate  to  pursue 
this  curious  argument  to  its  logical  consequences,  for  I  have 
the  greatest  regard  for  Dr.  McNamara  and  feel  that  he  has 
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merely  made  a  slip.  Only  this  I  will  say — pledging  oneself 
to  total  abstinence  is  considered  an  act  of  virtue  on  the  part  of 
an  individual.  Why  is  k  not  an  act  of  virtue  if  proceeding 
from  a  whole  nation  ? 

As  to  the  questions  of  divorce  and  irreligion,  most  priests 
have  had  personal  experience  in  plenty  to  convince  them  that 
drunkenness  is  a  frequent  ground  for  divorce  and  a  not  un- 
common cause  of  irreligion.  My  experience  is  limited,  yet 
I  believe  that  the  average  parish  priest  will  agree  with  me  in 
stating  that  Dr.  McNamara's  thesis,  implying  a  logical  con- 
nexion between  sobriety  and  irreligion  or  sobriety  and  divorce, 
is  hardly  substantiated  on  actual  experience. 

Again,  I  must  dissent  when  Dr.  McNamara  belittles  the 
bodily  and  mental  injuries  and  impairment  wrought  by  excess 
in  drink.  That  impairment  is  real  and  a  matter  of  such  com- 
mon observation  that  the  contrary  contention  is  paradoxical. 

Dr.  McNamara  does  not  touch  upon  the  suffering  and  misery 
wrought  by  drink  in  the  family  of  the  drunkard.  Having 
had  some  close  experience  in  this  sphere,  I  know  that,  were  it 
not  for  drink,  the  juvenile  courts  and  the  juvenile  corrective 
institutions  would  be  unnecessary.  Here,  again,  I  appeal  to 
the  priests  working  in  city  parishes  for  confirmation  of  this 
assertion.  This  phase  of  the  question  is  the  saddest  and  most 
heart-rending  of  all  the  pitiful  phases  connected  with  the 
liquor  traffic.  But  as  I  am  confining  myself  to  plain  argu- 
ments and  not  rhetoric,  I  will  dismiss  this  consideration  with 
no  more  words. 

Practical  Considerations. 

In  discussing  Prohibition  under  this  heading,  Dr.  McNamara 
speaks  at  some  length  on  the  situation  in  Oklahoma,  Iowa, 
and  Arizona,  where  the  priests  have  suffered  some  uncertainty 
with  regard  to  the  Sacrifice  of  the  Mass.  Dr.  McNamara  has 
not  mentioned  the  other  states  and  counties  in  the  country 
where  Prohibition  obtains  and  where  Catholics  have  shown 
sufficient  prudence  and  skill  to  guard  their  interests.  Yet 
even  in  those  three  states  the  Sacrifice  of  the  Mass  has  not 
been  interrupted.  If  matters  were  to  come  to  a  real  crisis, 
un fermented  juice  of  the  grape  could  be  used  until  such  time 
as  Catholics  could  appeal  to  the  sense  of  justice  of  their  fellow 
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citizens.  Most  Americans  believe  thoroughly  in  the  American 
sentiment  of  religious  tolerance.  Fanatics  might  carry  things 
their  own  way  for  a  day ;  but  their  day  would  be  short.  In 
justice  even  to  the  fanatics  we  might  well  ask  ourselves — Is 
their  opposition  toward  Catholics  the  issue  of  a  hostile  preju- 
dice against  the  Mass  or  the  result  of  Catholic  opposition 
toward  prohibition  of  alcoholic  beverages?  The  distinction 
is  important. 

Dr.  McNamara  objects  to  the  personnel  of  the  Prohibition 
movement,  since  it  is  composed  mostly  of  Methodists.  I  have 
no  greater  love  for  Methodists  than  has  Dr.  McNamara.  But, 
on  the  other  hand,  are  we  to  join  hands  with  the  liquor  in- 
terests? There  is  hardly  a  good  word  to  be  said  for  those  en- 
gaged in  the  alcoholic  traffic;  the  Baltimore  Council  was  fairly 
explicit  on  this  point.  If  we  Catholics  wish  to  safeguard  the 
use  of  wine  for  sacramental  purposes,  let  us  form  our  program 
accordingly.  But  we  should  surely  hesitate  before  consenting 
to  shield  the  saloon  behind  the  Church,  the  bar  behind  the  altar, 
the  liquor  dealer  behind  the  priest. 

Prohibition  has  become  a  political  issue.  Are  Catholics  in 
America,  for  the  first  time  in  their  history,  to  form  themselves 
into  a  political  party  composed  of  the  looser  moral  elements 
of  the  United  States?  It  is  generally  believed  that  national 
Prohibition  is  a  certainty.  I,  for  one,  do  not  mind  going  down 
to  defeat  fighting  for  a  clean  cause  and  fighting  shoulder  to 
shoulder  with  men  of  sincere  and  lofty  purpose.  I  would 
hesitate  to  fight  in  company  with  the  present  traffickers  of 
liquor.  I  would  hesitate  to  strike  a  blow  for  the  security  of 
the  American  saloon.  I  do  not  like  to  contemplate  the  com- 
ments of  future  historians  that  the  Catholic  Church  in  America 
and  the  Saloon  fell  in  inextricable  ruin. 

John  R.  Hagan. 

Cleveland,  Ohio. 


THE  OATHOLIO  PULPIT. 

I. 

To  the  Editor,  The  Ecclesiastical  Review. 

In  the  opinion  of  the  Rev.  Lucian  Johnston,  as  expressed 
in  the  April  number  of  the  Review,  preaching  is  at  the  present 
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day,  at  least  in  the  part  of  America  which  is  within  his  ken^ 
a  **  lost  art ".  Listening  to  his  fellow-priests,  and  modestly 
reflecting  upon  his  own  achievements,  he  has  decided  that  very 
few  of  those  who  are  bound  by  their  office  to  break  the  bread 
of  the  Divine  Word  to  their  fellows  seem  conscious  of  their 
responsibility,  zealous  to  perform  their  duty  well,  or  able  to 
do  so.  The  particular  defects  which  he  points  out  are  ignor- 
ance of  grammar,  history,  and  theology,  and  a  boyish  way  of 
performing  a  man's  task.  The  seminaries  are  to  blame.  In 
the  same  number  of  the  Review,  the  Rev.  John  Talbot  Smith, 
D.D.,  is  more  optimistic  about  the  average  value  of  the  13,000 
sermons  which  are  preached  every  Sunday  morning  from  the 
pulpits  of  America.  He  finds  that  preachers  are,  as  a  rule, 
effective;  those  who  belong  to  religious  orders  have  various 
kinds  of  excellence  as  public  speakers ;  very  many  of  the  secular 
priests  whom  he  has  listened  to  during  his  years  of  observation 
are  really  good  orators,  even  in  the  narrower  sense  of  the 
word  orator  rightly  insisted  on  by  the  Rev.  John  Brandon  in 
the  May  number  of  the  Review.  But  Dr.  Smith  agrees  with 
the  estimate  of  Fr.  Johnston  that  the  seminary  deserves  no 
credit  for  what  is  good,  and  is  to  be  blamed  for  what  is  bad. 
Dr.  Smith  does  not  specify,  in  this  particular  article,  what 
is  wrong  with  the  preaching ;  he  refers,  however,  for  one  thing, 
to  the  lack  of  that  literary  training  which  enables  a  man  to 
express  himself  adequately,  and  to  manifest  in  the  pulpit  the 
wit,  humor,  and  other  qualities  which  make  people  listen  to 
him  with  interest  in  conversation. 

On  reading  these  indictments  of  American  seminaries,  I  was 
rather  indignant  at  first;  I  remarked  to  a  seminary  president 
who  happened  to  be  visiting  us  at  St.  Mary's  that  the  teach- 
ing of  homiletics  was  "  knocked  "  pretty  hard.  He  simply 
observed  that  it  deserves  it ! 

Then  I  looked  up  the  files  of  the  reports  of  the  Catholic 
Educational  Association  in  order  to  reread  the  paper  on  homi- 
letics read  at  the  Detroit  Convention  in  19 10,  by  another 
Seminary  President,  the  Very  Rev.  John  P.  Chidwick,  D.D., 
of  Dunwoodie,  and  that  read  on  the  same  occasion  by  the 
Rev.  Thomas  F.  Burke,  C.S.P.  What  these  eminent  authori- 
ties said  about  the  subject  showed  that  the  seminaries  are 
indeed  held  to  a  very  high  degree  of  excellence  in  homiletics. 
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one  which  most  of  them  have  not  attained.  It  may  be  asked 
whether  any  seminary  of  the  country  has  two  fully  qualified 
professors  of  sacred,  eloquence.  Dr.  Chidwick  requires  that 
they  be  not  merely  proficient  elocutionists  but  learned  Scrip- 
ture scholars  and  theologians;  Fr.  Burke  requires  that  they 
be,  moreover,  experienced  preachers  who  understand  very  well 
the  needs  of  individual  souls  and  of  modern  society!  Again 
one  may  ask  whether,  if  such  professors  have  been  obtained, 
they  have  been,  as  Fr.  Burke  demands,  induced  to  give  up  the 
habit  of  calculating  on  the  hour  of  the  trains  which  will  bring 
them  to  the  seminary  nearest  to  the  hour  of  their  class  and 
away  as  soon  as  it  is  over !  Revolving  in  my  mind  the  stand- 
ard requirement  of  at  least  two  hours  a  week  during  six  years 
and  the  published  schedules  of  the  seminaries,  it  came  home 
to  me  that,  indeed,  they  deserved  "  knocking  " — if  the  standard 
set  by  such  good  authorities  is  not  too  exacting. 

And  it  can  hardly  be  said  that  the  ideals  set  forth  in  the 
Detroit  meeting  of  the  Educational  Association  are  too  lofty. 
Until  we  have  perfect  teachers  of  theology,  canon  law,  etc.,  we 
can,  indeed,  hardly  expect  perfect  instructors  in  the  art  of 
preaching;  and  the  details  of  the  program  proposed  may  be 
modified  according  to  the  attainments  and  the  tastes  of  the 
teachers  who  are  available.  But  when  all  legitimate  deduc- 
tions and  modifications  have  been  made  in  Dr.  Chidwick's 
program,  it  remains  true  that  homiletics  has  not  yet  its  due 
place  in  the  training  of  priests  in  the  seminaries  with  which 
I  am  acquainted.  Consequently,  these  seminaries  are  partly 
responsible  for  bad  preaching ;  it  cannot  be  denied  that  secular 
priests  who  are  good  preachers  owe  their  success  very  largely 
to  their  own  efforts  after  ordination. 

It  may  be  helpful,  however,  to  determine  the  proportions 
of  the  seminary's  deficiencies  and  responsibilities  a  little  more 
closely. 

It  is  to  be  observed,  first  of  all,  that  the  Rev.  Edward  F. 
Garesche,  S.J.,  in  his  apostolic  words  "to  young  priests",  which 
found  a  place  in  that  same  interesting  number  of  the  Review 
containing  the  articles  above  referred  to,  does  not  say  any- 
thing about  the  seminaries.  He  appeals  to  young  priests — 
the  older  ones  are  incorrigible,  I  suppose — to  spare  the  help- 
less, patient,  long-suffering  people,  who  have  to  go  to  church 
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whether  the  preaching  is  good  or  bad,  *'  a  long,  prosy,  formless 
discourse,  getting  nowhere,  without  direction,  plan,  or  con- 
tent— a  weary  waste  of  platitudinous  words".  It  does  not 
seem  to  occur  to  him  that  the  seminary  is  accountable  for 
such  atrocities.  He  simply  urges  priests  to  prepare  their  ser- 
mons; and  he  warns  them  that  they  cannot  plan  a  successful 
sermon  on  their  way  up  the  pulpit  stairs.  He  apparently  be- 
lieves that  long  years  of  remote  preparation  have  empowered 
the  average  priest  to  preach  fairly  well,  if  he  tries! 

This  is,  likewise  the  view  which  the  Rev.  J.  F.  Fleming, 
O.S.A.,  expresses  in  his  communication  on  the  subject  in  the 
May  number  of  the  Review.  Nothing  can  exempt  the  orator 
from  this  labor;  and  lack  of  labor  explains  better  than  any- 
thing Dr.  Smith  or  Fr.  Johnston  have  said,  the  deficiencies 
of  the  modem  pulpit  oratory,  as  well  as  of  other  oratory 
"  Hinc  omnis  mali  labes,"  as  Cicero  pointed  out  in  his  day. 
Father  de  Ravignan  made  a  similar  observation  in  his  own 
time  and  country :  '*  I  have  a  deeper  conviction  than  I  know 
how  to  express,  that  work  does  everything  for  the  pulpit.  Oh  t 
it  is  laziness,  that  accursed  laziness,  that  enervates  every- 
thing, does  everything  poorly."  ^ 

If  young  priests  are,  as  Fr.  Garesche  suggests,  more  under 
the  sway  of  the  "  love  of  ease  and  pleasure  "  than  their 
elders,  they  should  not  fail  to  realize  where  the  source  of 
their  weakness  lies.  Negligence  in  regard  to  proper  fulfil- 
ment of  their  duty  as  preachers  should  be  a  matter  for  exam- 
ination when  they  go  to  confession ;  it  is  invariably  a  matter 
of  exhortation  at  every  ecclesiastical  retreat.  If  priests  would 
do  what  is  urged  by  Fr.  O'Rourke,  one  of  the  four  good 
retreat  preachers  whom  Dr.  Smith  has  heard — select  their 
subject  on  Monday  in  order  that  they  may  get  interested  in  it 
to  the  point  of  doing  a  little  reading,  thinking  and  praying 
upon  it,  religion  would  immediately  make  immense  progress. 

Another  limitation  of  the  seminary's  responsibility  which 
I  would  point  out  relates  to  the  remote  preparation.  The 
mother  who  taught  correct  pronunciation  should  be  thanked 

1  Quoted  with  full  approval  by  Schoupp)e,  Adjumenia  oratoris  sacri,  p.  12. 
This  excellent  book,  giving  plans  and  other  helpful  material  for  fifty  sermons 
on  the  truths  and  duties  which  must  be  dwelt  on  more  frequently  in  the  pulpit, 
has  recently,  I  understand,  been  translated  into  English  by  a  Maynooth  pro- 
fessor. 
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for  one  of  the  qualities  which  are  greatly  appreciated  in  the 
pulpit.  Priests  will  always  look  back  to  the  teaching  sisters 
in  the  parish  school  as  chiefly  responsible  for  their  grammar 
They  will  hold  their  college  to  account  for  English  composi- 
tion.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  students  who  speak  well  when 
they  are  in  the  deacon  class  are,  as  a  rule,  those  who  knew  how 
to  write  a  good  composition  when  they  came  to  the  seminary ; 
and  in  all  probability  they  are  the  men  who  will  be  regarded 
as  good  preachers  later  on. 

One  of  the  reasons  why  the  seminary  cannot  correct  all  the 
faults  left  by  defective  early  training  is  that  the  ordinary  semi- 
narian is  ready  to  take  philosophy,  theology,  etc.,  from  the 
seminary  faculty;  but  he  is  sure  that  if  at  home  and  in  his 
college  u  is  always  pronounced  like  oo  and  any  like  Annie ^  it 
must  be  all  right.  This  year  we  brought  into  the  faculty  of 
the  seminary  an  expert  in  English.  He  gives  two  classes  a 
week  to  the  **  philosophers  " ;  but  in  order  to  get  them  to  take 
in  his  instructions  he  has  to  camouflage  his  course  under  the 
name  of  "  homiletics  ".  If  a  person  does  not  learn  well,  at  the 
proper  time,  what  he  studies,  it  is  very  hard  to  straighten  out 
his  ideas  and  improve  his  habits.  Those  who  are  interested 
in  the  future  priesthood  should  keep  this  in  mind,  particularly 
at  this  period  of  the  year  when  they  are  picking  out  the  boys 
who  will  go  to  college  and  the  colleges  to  which  they  will  go. 
These  recruiters  of  the  clergy  really  have  very  much  to  do 
with  the  success  or  failure  of  priestly  work.  It  is  to  them 
we  must  look  to  be  preserved  from  brainless  altar-boys.  The 
writer  of  the  life  of  Fr.  McKenna,  O.P.,  says  that  most  of  his 
recruits  were  found  among  these  altar  boys ;  and  it  is  generally 
taken  for  granted  that  boys  with  a  vocation  to  the  priesthood 
gravitate  to  the  altar.  Doubtless  many  do.  The  makings 
of  good  priests  can  be  found  by  careful  observers  wherever  a 
number  of  Catholic  boys  congregate.  But  it  has  always  seemed 
to  me  that  the  best  boys  remain  to  the  rear  of  the  church ;  and 
that  more  could  be  done  for  the  priesthood  by  one  talk  with 
the  school  teachers  than  by  a  dozen  talks  in  the  sacristy.  The 
boy  with  a  sound  mind  in  a  sound  body,  whose  character  and 
application  his  teachers  recommend,  has  the  basic  element  of 
success  in  clerical  education.  He  should  be  sent  to  a  good 
secondary  school.     The  selecting  of  the  high-school  and  col- 
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lege  is  just  as  important  as  the  selection  of  the  seminary.  I 
do  not  here  intend  to  advertise  any  favorite  institution,  but 
I  may  remark  that  preparatory  seminaries,  which  keep  con- 
stantly before  them  the  future  needs  of  priests,  furnish  a  better 
guarantee  for  the  mental  equipment  of  the  priest  than  schools 
which  are  preparing  for  all  professions.  This  should  make 
an  impression  even  on  those  who  have  forgotten  the  teaching 
of  the  Council  of  Trent  about  the  training  of  priests. 

So  far  I  have  been  showing  where  the  seminary  is  not 
responsible  for  the  preacher;  I  must  now  take  up  the  matters 
in  which  its  responsibility  is  engaged.  I  may  connect  what 
I  have  to  say  with  the  three  conditions  laid  down  by  Dupan- 
loup  as  imposed  on  every  preacher,  in  whatever  place,  or  be- 
fore whatever  auditory  he  may  preach.  These  conditions  are : 
I.  zeal  and  earnestness;  2.  a  serious  study  of  the  Christian 
religion;  3.  a  certain  amount  of  practice  in  speaking. 

As  regards  zeal  and  earnestness,  if  it  is  true  that  young 
priests  on  leaving  the  seminary  do  not  realize  the  excellence 
and  the  necessity  of  the  ministry  of  the  Word ;  if,  as  a  conse- 
quence, they  do  not  consider  themselves  as  guilty  of  a  serious 
fault  when  they  go  into  the  pulpit  unprepared;  if  they  do 
not  feel  bound  to  improve  themselves  by  serious  reading  and  to 
correct  their  faults  of  delivery — then  there  is  certainly  some- 
thing very  wrong  with  their  seminary  training.  I  have  not 
the  gift  of  knowing  what  "  the  seminaries  "  in  general  are 
doing  about  teaching  these  subjects,  which  are  usually  handled 
in  the  preliminary  chapters  of  treatises  on  preaching;  but  in 
the  sermon,  spiritual  readings,  class-rooms  of  the  seminaries 
with  which  I  have  had  personal  acquaintance,  we  have  heard 
a  great  deal  about  them — in  fact  a  great  deal  that  might 
conscientiously  be  taken  for  granted  in  dealing  with  grown 
men. 

The  development  of  zeal  and  earnestness  in  the  seminary  is, 
in  all  other  respects,  identical  with  the  development  of  the 
spiritual  life,  especially  the  development  of  the  virtue  of 
charity,  that  first  and  most  important  qualification  of  the  man 
who  would  "  find  out  what  the  people  need  and  give  them 
what  they  need  in  a  way  they  will  understand  ".  A  good  old 
book  on  preaching  remarks  on  this  subject :  "  Many  rules  of 
eloquence  have  been  set  forth,  but,  strange  to  say,  the  first 
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and  most  essential  of  all  has  been  overlooked,  namely  Charity. 
To  address  men  well,  they  must  be  loved  much.  Whatever 
they  may  be,  be  they  ever  so  guilty,  or  indifferent,  or  un- 
grateful, or  however  deeply  sunk  in  crime,  before  all  and 
above  all,  they  must  be  loved.  Love  is  the  sap  of  the  Gospel, 
the  secret  of  lively  and  effective  preaching,  the  magic  power 
of  eloquence."  ^ 

No  seminary  ever  feared  to  hear  that  an  alumnus  who  was 
on  fire  with  the  love  of  Christ  crucified  and  of  the  souls  for 
whom  He  died,  had  failed  as  a  preacher,  whether  or  not  he 
was  skilled  "  in  persuasive  words  of  human  wisdom." 

The  study  of  the  Christian  religion  is  a  condition  of  use- 
ful preaching  with  which  the  seminary  is  very  directly  con- 
cerned. It  is  true  that  a  Catholic  boy  has  acquired  in  listen- 
ing to  sermons,  and  in  Catechism  class,  much  that  he  will  him- 
self teach.  He  actually  knows  more  about  religion  when  he 
comes  to  the  seminary  than  he  can  learn  there.  But  I  shall 
not  return  to  the  pre-seminary  days ;  let  us  consider  what  the 
seminary  must  teach  the  future  preacher.  The  authors  whom 
I  have  consulted  in  view  of  this  article  hold,  like  Dr.  Chidwick, 
that  the  fundamental  study  for  the  future  preachers  is  Sacred 
Scripture.  Fenelon  insists  that  this  study  of  the  Bible  be 
complete,  that  the  course  of  Scripture  make  the  student  ac- 
quainted with  the  whole  argument  of  a  book  and  not  merely 
the  detached  passages  which  we  meet  with  in  the  Sunday  Gos- 
pels and  Epistles,  and  in  the  Breviary.  He  likewise  insists 
on  the  study  of  the  Fathers.  Dupanloup,  however,  wisely  re- 
marks that  the  traditional  teaching  is  systematized  and  made 
clear,  with  its  latest  developments,  in  our  class  manuals. 
Fenelon,  and  after  him  Dupanloup,  while  more  strongly  con- 
vinced of  the  need  of  bringing  the  people  back  to  the  origin 
of  things  in  Scripture,  are  not  oblivious  of  the  advantages  of 
showing  their  development  with  the  help  of  church  history. 
Many  writers  dwell  on  the  need  of  explaining  the  liturgy. 
In  fact,  no  one  of  the  studies  which  are  carried  on  in  the 
seminary  could  well  be  dispensed  with,  even  considering  the 
cleric's  formation  from  the  point  of  view  of  preaching.     The 

2  Mullois,  The  Clergy  and  the  Pulpit,  in  the  translation  of  George  Percy- 
Badger,  New  York:  The  Catholic  Publication  Society,  1869,  p.  15. 
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seminary  where  students  are  working  hard,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  competent  teachers,  is  obviously  helping  the  future 
preacher  to  meet  the  second  condition  of  success — knowledge 
of  what  he  is  to  talk  about.  If  one  have  clear,  correct  ideas, 
the  task  of  learning  how  to  present  them  in  a  pleasing  and 
instructive  way  will  be  rendered  relatively  easy. 

It  can  hardly  be  expected,  however,  that  the  seminary  can 
provide  the  future  preacher  with  enough  knowledge  to  enable 
him  to  attain  at  once  to  eminence.  I  may  be  permitted  to 
quote  on  this  point,  which  is  too  frequently  lost  sight  of  by 
those  who  complain  of  boy  preachers  and  at  the  same  time 
leave  the  young  curates  the  heavy  work  of  preaching  Lenten 
courses,  the  words  of  Father  Hamon,  who  has  written  what 
our  own  Bishop  Currier  declares  to  be  the  best  treatise  on 
sacred  eloquence:  "The  young  priest,  when  he  leaves  the 
seminary,  must  study  for  a  long  time  before  setting  himself 
up  as  a  preacher.  Let  him,  indeed,  give  instructions,  which 
are  in  the  order  of  his  indispensable  duties ;  but  let  him  wait 
before  going  any  farther  till  his  provisions  of  knowledge  are 
made.  Then  he  will  realize  the  truth  of  the  saying  of  the 
Holy  Ghost:  //  the  clouds  be  full,  they  will  pour  out  rain 
upon  the  earth"  ® 

Dr.  Smith  is  perfectly  right  in  his  observation  that  good 
preachers  are  those  who,  in  the  priesthood,  have  developed 
their  own  talents  and  acquired  knowledge.  But  it  seems  to 
me  that  he  does  not  recognize  the  necessary  limitations  of 
what  should  be  expected  of  the  seminary. 

I  am  not  one  of  those  seminary  professors,  if  there  exist 
any  such,  who  think  that  all  is  perfect  in  the  teaching  usually 
given  the  future  preachers.  More  importance  should  be  at- 
tached to  the  functions  of  the  professor  of  sacred  eloquence. 
The  other  professors  should  be  concerned  about  showing  how 
the  matter  of  their  class  may  be  utilized  for  the  instruction  of 
the  faithful,  as  are  the  confreres  of  the  Rev.  John  B.  Delaunay, 
C.S.C.,  at  the  Holy  Cross  College,  Brookland,  D.  C.  Most  of 
them  claim  to  be  so  concerned,  but  I  have  never  before  heard 

3  Traite  de  la  Predication,  a  I'usage  des  seminaires,  par  M.  le  Cure  de  Saint 
Sulpice,  Nouvelle  Edition,  Paris,  1875,  p.  205.  The  Rev.  Thomas  J.  Potter 
acknowledges  his  deep  indebtedness  to  this  work  in  his  own  books,  which  are 
th^  best  by  an  English-speaking  Catholic  on  the  subject,  Sacred  Eloquence,,  or 
the  Theory  and  Practice  of  Preaching  and  The  Pastor  and  his  People. 
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them  commended  by  the  professor  of  sacred  eloquence.  It 
would  doubtless  be  possible  to  stimulate  more  professional  in- 
terest in  sermons,  catechetical  instructions,  Catechism  class- 
work,  etc.,  than  is  usually  exhibited  hy  clerical  students.  But 
a  young  priest  cannot  be  expected  to  preach  a  first-class  sermon 
until  he  gets  experience  in  the  priesthood,  and  increases  very 
much  the  meagre  stock  of  knowledge,  which  he  can  acquire 
at  school,  particularly  of  men  and  conditions. 

Most  of  the  criticism  of  the  training  in  preaching  at  the 
seminary  is  in  regard  to  the  third  condition  we  have  men- 
tioned as  required  of  the  pulpit  orator,  practice  in  speaking. 

Fenelon  and  Dupanloup,  like  Hamon,  would  have  this  ac- 
quired by  young  priests  in  familiar  catechetical  instructions, 
not  only  to  children,  but  also  to  young  men  and  women,  and 
even  to  Christians  of  more  advanced  age,  who  always  prefer 
these  truly  pastoral  instructions  to  vague  and  detached  ser- 
mons. Dupanloup  remarks  that  these  catechetical  instructions 
produce  marvelous  results  in  parishes  where  pastors  "  form 
and  exercise  the  young  priests  in  these  important  functions 
of  the  pastoral  ministry  ".  "  When  ",  he  adds  "  young  preach- 
ers shall  have  been  once  suitably  exercised  by  these  familiar 
instructions  and  conferences,  they  will  have  acquired,  more  or 
less,  according  to  their  various  talents,  a  certain  freedom  of 
effective  speaking,  and  a  sufficient  facility,  which  will  fit  them 
to  ascend  the  pulpit  worthily,  even  for  solemn  occasions  ".* 

It  may  be  too  much  to  expect  that,  here  in  America,  many 
young  priests  be  sufficiently  modest  and  docile,  many  pastors 
sufficiently  enlightened  and  zealous,  thus  to  cooperate  in  the 
early  years  of  a  curate's  ministry;  at  any  rate,  trained  speak- 
ers are  actually  demanded  of  the  seminary,  and  some  semi- 
naries are,  I  believe,  striving  to  meet  the  demands  as  far 
as  possible. 

To  speak  of  the  one  seminary  with  which  I  am  familiar,  a 
considerable  number  of  essays  on  class  matters,  in  English, 
are  destined  to  get  the  student  used  to  utilizing  his  knowledge. 
Eight  or  nine  essays  are  written  every  year,  without  count- 
ing written  examinations.    Moreover,  the  students  are  required 

'^Ministry  of  Preaching  (translation  of  Samuel  J.  Sales,  London,  1891),  pp. 
156-157- 
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to  address  the  community  in  turn  on  some  spiritual  topic  on 
the  eve  of  every  Sunday  and  Holy-day.  A  certain  number 
speak  on  the  occasion  of  entertainments,  etc.  All  take  turn 
frequently  in  public  reading,  during  which  they  are  sub- 
jected to  public  correction.  Many  are  employed  in  catechism 
work  in  the  city  churches,  in  the  jails,  poor-houses,  etc.,  where 
they  give  catechetical  instructions  composed  with  the  assist- 
ance of  seminary  professors.  One  of  the  priests  from  the 
cathedral  gives  each  one  a  personal  drilling  on  the  delivery  of 
the  sermon  prepared  during  vacation.  Voice  culture  gets  a 
good  deal  of  attention,  especially  since  Dr.  Manzetti  came  to 
the  country.  Although  Fr.  Johnston  seems  to  agree  with 
some  of  the  seminarians  that  we  have  too  much  music,  we  can 
certainly  count  as  gained  for  the  preaching-voice  what  is 
gained  for  the  singing-voice.  At  least  that  is  what  the 
Doctors  claim. 

A  certain  amount  of  facility  in  speech  has  certainly  been 
developed,  in  one  way  or  another,  in  the  young  men  before 
they  leave  the  seminary ;  there  are  no  complaints  on  that  score. 
.The  young  priest  who  gets  on  his  elders'  nerves  is  most  fre- 
quently the  one  whom  Fr.  Fleming  describes  as  "  a  young  man 
who  has  a  good  presence,  a  melodious  voice  and  a  glib  tongue." 

A  regular  class  of  homiletics  is  given  once  a  week  in  the 
first  year  of  theology ;  and  twice  a  week  during  the  long  period 
when  the  summer  sermons  are  being  delivered  the  professor 
of  homiletics  addresses  the  whole  community  in  connexion 
with  them.  In  the  deacon  class  still  more  time  is  given  to  this 
study;  the  Scripture  class  is  entirely  given  over  to  sermon 
work.  This  year  we  were  able  to  put  the  whole  class  through 
the  course  of  the  Mission  House  at  Washington.  The  ideal  of 
Dr.  Chidwick  and  Fr.  Burke  was  thus  realized,  at  least  for 
one  class.  So,  at  least  Fr.  Johnston's  diocesan  seminar}^  seems 
to  be  doing  something  for  preaching. 

I  must  now  touch  on  a  topic  which  is  always  foremost  when 
one  discusses  seminary  preaching — how  about  sermons  deliv- 
ered at  meals?  Dr.  Smith  used  to  think  them  unsanitary,  but 
this  is  not  the  question  now. 

It  may  be  said  in  defence  of  the  sermon  attended  by  the  rag- 
time music  furnished  by  spoons,  knives,  forks,  etc.,  that  it  gives 
all  the  members  of  the  faculty  an  opportunity  to  judge  of  the 
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power  of  a  student  to  write  a  composition,  and  to  deliver  it 
in  a  tone  of  voice  which  will  make  it  audible  in  a  large  church. 
Moreover,  the  occasion  is  solemn  for  the  student.  A  good  part 
of  his  vacation  is  spent  in  writing  that  sermon,  and  a  great 
stimulus  is  afforded  by  the  thought  of  being  judged  by  the 
faculty  and  all  the  student  body.  It  must  be  admitted,  at 
least  by  those  who  find  the  preaching  of  most  priests  mono- 
tonous and  somniferous,  that  a  rebellion  would  be  raised  in  a 
seminary  if  the  whole  community  should  be  required  to  meet 
on  one  hundred  and  fifty  days  of  the  scholastic  year  for  the 
express  purpose  of  listening  to  as  many  *'  theologians  " !  In  a 
large  seminary  it  is  impossible  to  follow  the  program  of  Fr. 
Delaunay  in  this  particular  matter.  As  regards  the  quality 
of  these  refectory  efforts,  most  priests  carry  away  with  them 
from  the  seminary  the  idea,  largely  shared  by  the  priests  who 
remain  in  the  seminary  year  after  year,  that  they  are,  as  a  rule, 
poor.  They  are  not  always  bad,  however.  On  one  occasion 
Bishop  Stang  was  present  at  the  faculty  meeting  in  which  it  is 
customary  to  take  down  the  remarks  upon  the  sermon,  offered 
by  the  various  directors  who  have  listened  to  it  during  the 
dinner  or  supper.  When  called  on  for  an  expression  of 
opinion,  the  kindly  bishop  begged  the  professor  of  sacred  elo- 
quence, who  was  to  sum  up,  before  the  whole  community,  the 
faculty's  judgment,  to  be  easy  on  the  poor  fellow.  The  reason 
he  gave  is  worth  recording.  The  student  would  never  again 
preach  a  sermon  so  carefully  prepared ! 

W.  S.  Reilly,  S.S. 
St.  Mary's  Seminary,  Baltimore,  Maryland. 


II. 

To  the  Editor,  The  Ecclesiastical  Review. 

I. 

In  the  April  number  of  The  Ecclesiastical  Review  is  an 
article  by  the  Rev.  Lucian  Johnston,  S.T.L.,  of  Baltimore, 
entitled  "The  Lost  Art  of  Preaching;  "  and  another  by  the 
Rev.  John  Talbot  Smith,  LL.D.,  of  Dobbs  Ferry,  N.  Y.,  on  the 
"  Strength  and  Weakness  of  the  Pulpit."  I  should  like  to  offer 
some  reflections  on  these  two  articles. 

Concerning  the  first-named  writer.  Father  Johnston,  I  want 
to  say  that  I  have  been  predisposed  in  his  favor,  especially 
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on  account  of  an  article  he  wrote  not  long  ago  in  the  Review 
on  the  subject  of  Prohibition.  This  essay  was,  to  me,  the 
strongest  and  most  sensible,  in  fact  the  very  best  that  had 
come  under  my  notice  on  that  subject,  and  made  me  hungry 
for  anything,  in  the  future,  from  the  pen  of  the  Rev.  Lucian 
Johnston.  Now  I  am  almost  sorry  that  I  read  this  effort  of 
his  on  "  The  Lost  Art  of  Preaching." 

Thirty  or  forty  years  ago  it  was  not  uncommon  to  hear  at 
clerical  conferences  and  at  social  gatherings  of  priests,  especi- 
ally of  priests  pretty  well  advanced  in  years,  jeremiads  like 
that  of  Father  Johnston's,  on  the  subject  of  preaching,  or  the 
lost  art  thereof.  These  lamenters  of  a  past  generation  differed 
from  the  writer  we  are  discussing,  in  that  they  generally  con- 
sidered themselves  quite  a  sufficient  force  to  keep  the  art  of 
preaching  from  perishing,  in  their  own  generation — ^but  God 
help  the  pulpit  for  the  future,  because  **  the  Seminaries  were 
doing  nothing ".  And  even  for  their  own  shortcomings  in 
eloquence  they  blamed  the  seminaries,  and  by  implication 
would  impress  on  their  auditors  what  great  speakers  they  would 
have  become  if  they  had  received  proper  training  in  the  semi- 
nary, since  they  were  such  good  speakers  in  spite  of  the 
seminary. 

Father  Johnston  is  more  modest  than  most  of  his  predeces- 
sors, since  he  renounces,  for  himself,  any  and  all  claims  to 
oratory  or  to  any  credit  for  being  a  model  in  the  things  he 
condemns.  But  he  is  utterly  pessimistic  on  the  subject  he  is 
considering,  blames  the  seminary  for  it  all;  and  with  the  ut- 
most disregard  for  logic,  he  makes  absolute  general  assertions 
without  any  regard  for  either  truth  or  justice.  For  instance, 
he  declares  that  "  Preaching  with  the  Catholic  clergy  is  a  lost 
art.  The  bald  fact  is  that  the  overwhelming  majority  of  our 
priests  are  pathetic  failures  as  preachers;  and  all  the  more 
pathetic  because  they  do  not  seem  to  care  if  they  are  failures. 
The  average  priest  is  not  trained  in  our  seminaries  to  attach 
much  importance  to  preaching.  I  purposely  blame  much  of 
the  failure  on  our  seminaries.  Without  exception  they  have 
relegated  Preaching  to  the  role  of  a  Cinderella  among  theologi- 
cal studies."  Now,  why  does  he  dare  to  say  "  without  ex- 
ception," in  such  a  serious  accusation?  If  he  doesn't  know 
that  there  are  many  exceptions,  he  ought  to,  and  ignorance  is 
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no  excuse  for  his  untruth  or  for  the  injustice  he  is  doing  to  such 
a  large  body  of  his  fellow  priests. 

Again,  to  quote  Father  Johnston :  "  Of  course  we  all  know 
that  they  all  foster  the  custom  of  having  a  yearly  sermon 
preached  at  meal  time.  But  we  all  also  are  painfully  aware 
of  what  a  colossal  joke  is  this  same  custom.  Once  a  year! 
And  then  to  the  ragtime  accompaniment  of  rattling  of  knives 
and  forks  and  dishes.  And  there  ends  the  training  in  preach- 
ing." I  have  spent  seventeen  years  of  my  life  in  seminary 
work,  considerably  more  than  half  of  which  time  I  was  in 
charge  of  the  Preaching  classes,  and  I  have  never  heard  one 
single  sermon  in  the  dining-room,  such  as  Father  Johnston 
refers  to.  And  yet  he  says :  "  We  all  know  that  they  all 
foster,"  etc.  How  long  is  it  since  Father  Johnston  has  been 
inside  of  a  seminary?  Certainly,  what  he  does  not  know 
about  this  part  of  his  subject  is  nearly  the  whole  thing,  and  yet 
he  is  as  dogmatic  as  if  he  were  the  highest  authority  in  the 
land,  whilst  he  is  asserting  untruths,  or,  at  best,  only  half 
truths — firing  injurious  missiles  at  random  and  caring  not 
where  they  fall.  If  I  did  not  have  such  authority  for  it,  I 
should  never  believe  that  this  is  the  same  writer  who  wrote 
such  superior  articles  as  he  produced  in  former  numbers  of 
The  Ecclesiastical  Review.  I  don't  think  that  I  ever  read, 
in  the  same  number  of  words,  as  many  loose,  illogical  expres- 
sions, as  many  untrue  assertions.  Later  on  I  shall  try  to  show 
Father  Johnston  where  he  is  wrong  in  many  things,  and  in 
the  meantime  let  us  hope  that  he  may  confine  himself,  in  his 
writings,  to  Prohibition  or  to  some  other  topic  which  he 
knows  something  about.  At  least  he  should  let  the  Seminaries 
severely  alone  until  he  gets  information  about  fifty  years  later 
than  the  latest  he  has  now. 

2. 

The  second  article  to  which  I  referred  in  the  beginning  is 
from  the  pen  of  the  well  known  essayist,  historian,  critic,  and 
dramatist,  the  Rev.  John  Talbot  Smith,  LL.D.  It  differs  in 
sentiment,  in  point  of  view,  and  in  treatment,  from  Father 
Johnston's  paper,  but  agrees  with  it  in  placing  the  blame  on 
the  seminary  for  the  faulty  preaching  so  common  to-day. 
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Doctor  John  Talbot  Smith  ought  to  be  a  reliable  authority 
on  seminaries  and  on  preaching,  but  truth  compels  me  to  say 
that  he  is  neither.  More  than  twenty  years  ago  Dr.  Smith 
wrote  and  published  a  book  entitled  Our  Seminaries,  which  no 
doubt  he  honestly  intended  to  be  a  light  in  the  darkness  of  the 
benighted  seminary  world.  To  say  that  this  book  was  written 
by  Dr.  Smith  is  to  say  that  it  is  cleverly  written,  and  cal- 
culated to  attract  attention,  whatever  other  merits  or  demerits 
it  may  possess.  In  a  later  edition  the  title  was  changed  to 
The  Training  of  a  Priest.  This  book  was  received  with  a  good 
deal  of  curiosity,  both  in  the  seminaries  and  outside.  They 
who  looked  for  sensational  things  were  not  disappointed. 
Those,  on  the  other  hand,  who  expected  practical  helpful  sug- 
gestions which  they  might  adopt  and  act  upon  in  their  semi- 
nary work  did  not  acquire  much  from  it. 

The  author  is  edifyingly  modest  in  the  beginning  of  his  book^ 
where  he  says :  "  No  writer,  however  experienced,  can  ap- 
proach the  subject  treated  in  this  essay  without  misgiving. 
Its  importance  demands  careful  treatment  and  special  fitness  in 
him  who  assumes  the  task.  Inexperienced  and  untrained,  the 
present  writer  ventures  upon  what  is  to  him  an  unknown  sea, 
disclaims  perfect  knowledge  of  its  navigation,  and  hopes  to 
reach  harbor  only  through  that  kind  Providence  which  is 
known  to  look  tenderly  after  innocents.  He  has  no  surprising 
acquaintance  with  seminaries  and  their  management,  widely  as 
he  may  be  acquainted  with  seminarians.  From  the  point  of 
experience  he  is  not  at  all  entitled  to  utter  a  word  on  the  sub- 
ject; hence  his  views  go  forth  without  authority,"  etc.^ 

After  this  profession  of  his  incompetence,  the  author  sets 
out  to  score  all  the  seminaries  of  the  country  and  their  faculties, 
with  an  air  of  dogmatic,  and  often  offensive,  certainty,  which 
should  mark  him  as  the  greatest  living  specialist  in  all  the 
branches  in  a  seminary  course.  In  some  passages  he  is  not 
only  clever  and  attractive,  but  profound  and  admirable;  and 
in  others,  ridiculous  and  grotesque.  Let  us  hear  the  Doctor  in 
a  passage  pertaining  to  his  subject  in  the  April  Review — the 
subject  of  Preaching.  He  wants  to  illustrate  how  a  selection 
from  the  Gospel  may  be  effectively  read. 

1  The  Training  of  a  Priest,  p.  3. 
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After  announcing  the  Gospel  and  the  congregation  has  risen,  the 
priest  pauses  for  perfect  quiet.  If  he  is  to  read  such  a  gospel  as  that 
of  the  tribute  money,  he  explains  beforehand  the  significance  of  the 
question  prepared  by  the  Pharisees  for  the  Saviour's  confusion. 
Holding  the  book  in  his  left  hand,  with  the  right  free  for  gestures, 
and  his  eyes  fixed  on  the  hearers  most  of  the  time,  he  begins  in  a 
simple,  deep,  sustained  tone  to  read.  A  gesture  gives  the  listeners  to 
understand  that  the  Pharisees  ajid  the  Herodians  are  at  the  reader's 
right,  and  that  the  entire  scene  takes  place  in  front  of  the  pulpit. 
The  ironical  address  of  the  Pharisees  is  given  in  tones  that  clearly 
portray  the  hate  of  these  men  and  their  sense  of  coming  triumph 
underneath  the  elaborate  mask  of  eastern  courtesy;  a  slight  turn  to 
the  right  shows  that  the  Saviour  is  about  to  address  them  in  turn, 
and  His  severe  words  are  given  without  anger  or  vehemence,  but  with 
singular  emphasis  on  the  title,  hypocrites.  The  reader  glances  at  the 
coin  of  the  tribute  as  he  asks,  "  Whose  image  and  inscription  is  this?" 
holding  the  imaginary  coin  in  his  right  hand;  the  answer  of  the 
Pharisees  is  given  with  marked  scorn  and  eagerness ;  the  priest  stands 
in  silence  a  few  minutes,  still  gazing  at  the  imaginary  coin;  then 
looking  solemnly  toward  the  Pharisees,  he  gives  back  the  coin  and, 
raising  the  right  hand  heavenward,  utters  the  last  pregnant  words  of 
Christ,  "  Render  unto  Caesar  the  things  that  are  Caesar's,  and  unto 
God  the  things  that  are  God's."  A  few  studies  of  this  kind  will  give 
any  intelligent  student  facility  in  preparing  each  gospel  as  the  Sun- 
days come  and  go.^ 

Now,  I  have  enjoyed  the  privilege  of  listening  to  nearly  all 
the  great  pulpit  orators  of  this  country  for  the  last  forty-five 
years,  and  never  did  I  see  one  of  them,  while  reading  the  Gos- 
pel to  the  people  on  Sunday,  have  recourse  to  such  theatrical 
antics  as  Dr.  Smith  here  directs  to  be  inflicted  on  the  students 
of  our  seminaries. 

In  his  late  article  on  "  The  Strength  and  Weakness  of  the 
Pulpit,"  Dr.  Smith  says,  "  My  most  instructive  critic  was  an  old 
lady  who  piously  boasted  that  she  knew  what  the  preacher  was 
going  to  say  the  moment  he  read  the  Gospel."  She  was  a 
wonder,  for  many  of  his  hearers  must  have  often  been  pre- 
pared to  see  the  preacher  try  to  stand  on  his  head.  Dr.  Smith 
is  not  satisfied  until  he  tries  to  make  a  stage  out  of  the  pulpit. 
And  he  seems  not  to  learn  anything  in  this  matter.  Twenty 
years  ago  the  stage  was  his  standard  illustration,  as  may  be 

^  Ihid.,  pp.  1 17-18. 
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seen  in  a  score  or  more  places  in  his  Training  of  a  Priest. 
And  the  more  stagey  he  can  be,  the  better  he  seems  to  be 
pleased.  For  an  illustration,  turn  to  page  380  in  the  April 
Review  and  read  his  quotation  about  the  funeral  of  Pan 
Michael,  where  the  preacher  brings  a  drum  into  the  pulpit  and 
beats  on  it  a  tattoo,  calling  men  to  arms.  The  Doctor  adds, 
with  seeming  regret,  that  such  an  exordium  to-day  would  be 
out  of  place  in  the  pulpit.  Yet  it  would  not  be  much  more 
tragic  than  some  of  the  things  he  has  inculcated,  in  sober  earn- 
est, on  the  subject  of  Preaching. 

In  the  Training  of  a  Priest  (p.  143),  Dr.  Smith,  speaking 
of  the  seminary  reading-room,  says,  "  On  its  book-shelves 
must  be  found  the  best  books  of  the  month  and  the  year — 
selected  solely  with  the  view  of  illustrating  the  temper  and 
condition  of  the  times — from  the  latest  novel  to  the  latest  essay. 
.  .  .  Every  representative  review  of  Europe  and  America  will 
have  its  place  on  the  reading  table,  and  ten  of  the  best  dailies 
from  five  of  the  leading  cities  of  the  land  along  with  them." 
Not  long  after  these  words  appeared  first  in  print,  our  late 
glorious  Pontiff  Pius  X,  by  pontifical  decree,  swept  most  of 
this  literature,  prescribed  with  such  dogmatic  certainty  by 
Dr.  Smith,  from  every  seminary  reading-room  in  the  world. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  this  decree  of  the  great  Pius  was 
called  forth  by  just  such  irresponsible  dictators  as  Doctor 
John  Talbot  Smith,  and  by  such  freaky  publications  as  The 
Training  of  a  Priest.  This  book  bristles  in  many  places  with 
Modernism  and  Modernistic  suggestions,  and  should  not  be 
allowed  in  the  students'  library  of  any  seminary.  The  Holy 
Father's  action  should  teach  the  author  the  wisdom  of  trying 
to  observe  the  axiom,  "  Ne  sutor  ultra  crepidam." 

3- 
Before  going  farther,  and  to  forestall  the  accusation  of 
playing  the  part  of  Cicero  pro  domo  sua,  I  want  to  say  here 
that  I  have  not  been  engaged  in  seminary  work,  nor  have  I 
been  connected  with  any  seminary,  for  the  last  fifteen  years. 
My  stand  on  this  question  is  prompted  entirely  by  the  desire  to 
see  fair  play,  and  to  repel  accusations  which  are  as  old  as  they 
are  false,  in  regard  to  some  seminaries  in  this  country.  As 
a  proof  of  this,  I  refer  my  readers  to  an  article  in  the  May 
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number  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Review,  in  1902,  on  "Train- 
ing Preachers  in  the  Seminary  ".  The  program  there  laid 
down  had  been  followed,  exactly,  for  at  least  six  years  before 
that  time,  and  has  been  in  operation  ever  since,  with  some 
important  improvements.  This  shows  twenty-two  consecutive 
years,  faithfully  devoted  to  a  practical  method  of  training 
preachers.  The  results  of  this  method  I  have  witnessed,  in  the 
young  priests  of  various  and  widely  separated  dioceses,  and 
I  am  not  afraid  to  claim  that  they  are  good,  even  if  they  are 
not  all  that  some  critics  demand.  And  I  may  claim  also,  with 
propriety  I  think,  that  my  opportunities  for  tracing  and  verify- 
ing these  results  have  been  exceptionally  good,  since  I  spent 
eight  years  after  leaving  the  seminary  in  giving  missions  in 
various  places,  as  widely  separated  as  is  Duluth  from  New 
Orleans,  as  Chicago  is  from  San  Francisco  and  Los  Angeles. 
In  the  interim  also  I  have  been  honored  by  being  called  by  a 
goodly  number  of  Bishops  to  conduct  their  annual  retreats  for 
the  diocesan  clergy  in  the  principal  dioceses  in  the  West  and 
North-West.  In  my  work  in  these  lines  I  have  visited  other 
seminaries  than  that  to  which  I  was  attached  for  seventeen 
years,  have  given  retreats  to  their  students  and  their  faculties, 
and  had  good  opportunities  to  learn  much  about  these  institu- 
tions aiid  their  work.  I  would  scorn  to  mention  these  things 
as  a  matter  of  self  laudation;  but  to  show  that  I  ought  to 
know  what  I  am  writing  about,  on  this  important  subject,  I  am, 
in  a  certain  sense,  compelled  to  exhibit  my  credentials. 

Now,  I  am  not  so  foolish  as  to  set  myself  up  as  an  apologist 
for  all  the  seminaries,  nor  to  maintain  that  they  are  all  deserv- 
ing of  credit  for  their  teaching  of  the  important  art  of  preach- 
ing ;  but  I  do  maintain  that  some  of  them  deserve  credit,  and 
they  do  not  deserve  the  scornful  flings  that  irresponsible  critics, 
for  a  generation,  have  been  aiming  at  them. 

Let  us  take  a  look  at  the  article  cited  from  the  Review  for 
May  1902  (Vol.  26,  pp.  513-520),  and  try  to  get  an  idea  of 
the  method  of  teaching  pulpit  eloquence  there  laid  down.  I 
cannot,  of  course,  ask  the  Editor's  permission  to  print  again 
that  entire  essay,  and  hence  must  be  content  with  giving  an  out- 
line in  this  place. 

The  writer  lays  stress,  at  the  very  beginning,  on  the  neces- 
sity of  enthusiasm  in  both  the  professor  and  student,  if  their 
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work  is  to  be  successful.  That  is  the  starting-point  to  success, 
in  the  preaching  class,  as  in  every  other  class,  and  the  lack  of 
it  will  make  the  exercise  of  preaching  in  the  seminary  a  cold 
and  repulsive  task.  Instead  of  the  preacher  coming  to  the 
delivery  of  his  sermon  in  a  spirit  of  prayer,  rejoicing  that  he 
is  but  anticipating  the  great  work  which  he  will  be  privileged 
to  perform  later,  in  reality,  when  souls  may  be  converted  or 
saved,  as  they  catch  fire  from  the  earnestness  of  the  preacher 
— instead  of  this  feeling,  if  he  goes  into  the  pulpit  as  though 
it  was  a  scaffold  where  he  is  to  be  executed,  not  all  the  natural 
powers  of  a  Bossuet  in  him,  nor  the  learning  of  an  Aquinas 
in  his  professor,  will  make  that  sermon  class  anything  but  re- 
pulsive and  disgusting.  The  striking  of  this  fire  of  enthusiasm 
lies  with  the  professor.  As  a  means  of  making  the  student 
respond,  let  the  Faculty  lay  down  a  rule  and  enforce  it  strictly, 
that  no  student  shall  be  called  to  sacred  orders  who  has  not 
shown  a  desire  to  become  the  very  best  speaker  that  his  powers 
and  limitations  will  enable  him  to  become.  I  have  never  known 
this  plan  to  fail,  provided  the  Faculty  shows  that  it  means 
what  it  says:  and  the  preaching  class  becomes  a  pleasure  to 
the  professor  and  the  students.  Without  this  mutual  co- 
operation at  the  outset,  preaching  in  the  seminary  will  always 
be  a  failure;  and  more  than  that,  it  will  tend  to  destroy  the 
student's  natural  taste  for  preaching,  and  kill  the  prospects  of 
many  a  promising  preacher. 

Given  this  mutual  enthusiasm,  the  next  step  is  to  prepare  the 
sermon.  Let  us  quote  from  the  article  :  "  When  the  student  has 
chosen  his  subject,  and  before  he  begins  to  write,  he  is  required 
to  sketch  a  plan  or  synopsis,  with  divisions  and  subdivisions 
of  his  subject.  The  plan  is  presented  to  the  professor,  who 
approves  or  rejects,  or  changes  it.  This  is  done  in  the  stu- 
dent's presence,  and  the  reasons  are  pointed  out  for  whatever 
alterations  are  made.  Suggestions  are  then  given  to  the  stu- 
dent, both  as  to  the  sources  of  information  which  he  might 
consult,  and  the  method  of  setting  about  his  work,  with  such 
other  indications  as  would  be  likely  to  prove  helpful  to  him. 
When  the  sketch  of  the  sermon  has  thus  been  settled,  the  stu- 
dent goes  to  work  developing  it,  but  without  any  particular 
attention  or  effort  at  style,  or  that  finished  polish  which  is  the 
final  task  before  the  delivery  of  the  sermon.     When  this  draft 
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is  finished,  the  student  brings  it  to  the  professor,  and  together 
they  go  carefully  over  it.  Here  indeed  the  work  of  the  pro- 
fessor shows  itself  in  the  help  which  he  affords  his  pupil,  by 
correcting  and  supplementing.  Sometimes  he  will  find  it 
necessary  to  examine  critically  the  connexion  of  thought,  from 
a  logical  or  rhetorical  point  of  view,  to  point  out  faulty  ex- 
pressions, to  suggest  fine  shades  of  difference  in  the  meaning  of 
apparently  synonymous  words  In  short,  to  attend  to  the  hun- 
dred and  one  little  things  which  taste,  judgment,  and  experi- 
ence suggest.  The  result  is  naturally  a  decided  help  to  the 
student,  who  returns  to  his  room  a  wiser  man,  disposed  to  profit 
by  the  lessons  received,  and  to  write  anew  his  sermon,  and 
prepare  it  for  delivery.  The  finished  copy  he  likewise  shows 
to  the  professor,  who  usually  takes  occasion,  immediately  after 
the  delivery  of  the  sermon,  to  call  attention  to  defects  in  com- 
position, if  still  there  be  any." 

On  the  delivery  of  the  sermon  the  writer  speaks  as  follows : 
"  The  advanced  students  are  required  to  announce  the  feasts 
and  devotions  of  the  coming  week,  and  to  read  the  Epistle 
and  Gospel  before  beginning  to  preach.  Each  writes  the  an- 
nouncements and  submits  them  to  the  prof essor*  beforehand. 
Half  an  hour  before  the  time  of  preaching,  professor  and  pupil 
meet  in  the  chapel  for  a  rehearsal.  The  announcements  are 
made  by  the  student,  the  Epistle  and  Gospel  are  read,  and  a 
part  of  the  sermon  is  gone  over.  Standing  posture,  position 
of  hands,  feet,  and  head,  tone  and  inflection  of  voice,  emphasis, 
gesture,  and  various  other  phases  of  expression  are  dealt  with 
during  this  meeting  between  professor  and  pupil  alone.  The 
great  aim  is  to  get  a  proper  focus  on  the  individual's  natural 
gifts  for  speaking  and  then  endeavor  to  lift  him  up  to  the 
highest  level  he  can  reach  in  the  scale  of  oratory. 

**At  the  given  time  the  bell  rings  and  the  audience  files  in  to 
listen  to  the  sermon.  The  student  who  preaches  wears  a 
surplice.  The  directions  he  has  just  received  during  the  pre- 
liminary practice  have  taught  him  something  about  the  sound 
of  his  own  voice,  and  given  him  an  idea  of  how  to  stand  be- 
fore an  audience,  all  of  which  gives  him  a  certain  ease  and 
confidence  which  he  would  not  otherwise  have.  Hence  he  is 
prepared  to  do  something  like  justice  to  himself  in  the  delivery 
of  his  sermon." 
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After  the  preacher  finishes,  the  professor  usually  offers  some 
criticism  on  the  delivery,  and  he  may  call  on  one  or  more  of 
the  students  present  to  express  their  thoughts  on  the  sermon 
just  listened  to.  Strict  discipline  must  be  maintained  during 
the  sermon.  No  laughing  or  disorder  to  be  tolerated.  If  any 
individual  shows  inclination  to  titter,  or  to  distract  the  speaker, 
let  the  professor  call  that  man  to  his  feet  after  the  sermon  is 
ended,  and  require  of  him  a  criticism  of  the  speaker  and  his 
sermon.  A  little  tact  and  firmness  on  the  part  of  the  pro- 
fessor will  assure  order  and  attention  at  future  sessions  of  the 
class.  One  great  obstacle  to  success  in  the  training  of  preach- 
ers in  the  seminary  has  been  the  difficulty  of  creating  and 
maintaining  a  respectful  interest  in  the  student  audience.  It 
is  generally  the  very  hardest  audience  for  a  student  to  speak 
to.  He  knows  they  are  his  own  fellows,  and  are  inclined  not 
to  take  him  seriously.  This  conviction  on  his  part  dampens 
his  enthusiasm,  in  spite  of  him,  and  he  cannot  feel  as  he  would 
if  he  were  addressing  a  congregation  in  a  church.  But  this 
is  the  very  feeling  he  must  try  to  cultivate,  and  he  will  succeed 
or  not  in  proportion  as  he  approaches  to  it. 

The  writer's  stand  on  the  much  discussed  question  of  Elo- 
cution in  the  seminary  is  worth  special  remark: 

"  Our  students  have  had,  at  different  times,  the  advantage 
of  courses  of  training  by  different  professional  elocutionists 
of  recognized  ability,  but  these  courses  have  been  far  from 
satisfactory.  In  stating  this  fact,  the  writer  has  no  intention 
to  depreciate  elocutionary  training  for  seminarians.  On  the 
contrary,  he  is  convinced  of  its  importance;  but  he  has  yet  to 
meet  the  professional  elocutionist  who,  in  an  hour's  instruction 
to  a  class  of  a  hundred  students,  once  or  twice  a  week,  has 
succeeded  in  creating  perceptible  improvement  in  them.  No 
doubt  the  causes  of  failure  are,  in  most  cases,  attributable  to 
the  students  rather  than  to  the  professor.  After  the  first  lesson 
or  two,  when  the  novelty  of  the  elocutionary  instruction  has 
died  away,  the  interest  usually  vanishes  with  it;  they  fail  to 
practise,  outside  of  class,  the  exercises  prescribed,  and  during 
the  lessons  themselves  they  follow  them  only  mechanically. 
In  the  face  of  such  conditions  the  best  efforts  of  the  master 
fail  to  produce  the  desired  results.  If  the  students  had  the 
time  and  the  seminary  could  afford  the  means  to  employ  an 
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elocutionist  who  would  give,  semi-weekly  or  tri-weekly  lessons 
to  individual  students,  or  to  small  bands  of  students,  there  is  no 
doubt  but  that  good  would  be  accomplished. 

"  For  some  years  past  our  professor  of  Sacred  Eloquence  has 
been  giving  weekly  class  drills  in  elocution  to  the  students. 
It  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  the  results  are  at  least  as 
satisfactory  as  when  we  employed  the  services  of  a  high-priced 
elocutionist.  The  tragic  style  of  declamation  and  practice  of 
stage  attitudes  which  characterize  the  methods  of  the  profes- 
sional instructors,  are  set  aside  and  the  classwork  is  all  along 
lines  which  tend  to  develop  the  preacher  rather  than  the  actor 
The  elocution  class  is  but  an  adjunct  of  the  sermon  class,  and 
its  efficiency  is  measured  by  the  help  it  lends  to  the  former. 
In  the  individual  instruction  given  to  the  preacher,  especially 
during  the  rehearsal  for  the  delivery  of  the  sermon,  the  lessons 
of  the  elocution  class  are  emphasized  and  reduced  to  practice. 

"  It  would  be  claiming  too  much  to  assert  that  the  regime 
here  described  has  succeeded  in  turning  out  what  are  called 
great  preachers;  but  it  is  simply  stating  the  truth  to  say  that 
the  percentage  of  respectable  preachers  has  been  increased 
under  it,  and  that  the  number  of  poor  preachers  has  been 
greatly  decreased  thereby.  The  system  is  valuable  in  propor- 
tion to  the  care  with  which  it  is  carried  out,  which  means  long 
and  hard  labor  for  professor  and  student." 

I  commend  the  careful  study  (perhaps  I  should  say  prayer- 
ful study)  of  this  entire  article  on  "  Training  Preachers  in  the 
Seminary "  to  Fathers  Johnston  and  Smith.  It  may  help 
them  to  keep  out  of  print  until  they  have  something  better  to 
say  than  "  the  seminaries  are  doing  nothing  ". 

4- 
I  shall  close  with  an  idea  of  my  own  which  I  have  had  for  a 
long  time,  and  which,  so  far  as  I  know,  has  not  heretofore  ap- 
peared in  print.  No  one  is  more  alive  to  the  defects  of  the 
best  seminary  training  than  the  faculties  of  our  seminaries. 
They  come  closer  to  the  students  than  anyone  else,  and  they 
know  that  much  of  the  training  of  a  priest  remains  to  be  done 
after  his  ordination.  Unless  the  young  man  just  ordained 
receives  help  from  some  older  priest  for  some  time  after  he 
leaves  the  seminary,  he  will  be  handicapped  and  may  never 
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recover  from  it.  If  the  pastor  to  whom  a  young  assistant  is 
sent  on  his  first  mission,  will  do  his  duty  by  the  young  man, 
he  will  supply  what  the  seminary  could  not  give,  experience, 
and  will  supplement  what  the  student  needs  to  make  him  a 
practical,  successful  priest.  A  good  bishop  who  has  since  gone 
to  heaven,  once  addressed  our  seminary  students  on  the  subject 
of  singing  in  the  seminary,  and  told  this  about  himself :  "  When 
I  entered  the  seminary  I  was  very  anxious  to  learn  singing, 
which  I  knew  nothing  about,  and  which  I  have  since  learned 
I  never  could  know  much  about.  I  well  remember  my  going  to 
class  for  the  first  time,  with  my  book  under  my  arm,  and  how 
ambitious  I  was  to  become  a  singer.  The  professor  gave  us 
a  few  words  of  instruction  and  started  the  exercise.  I  joined 
in  and  thought  I  was  doing  well  until  the  first  stop,  when  the 
professor  came  toward  me,  clapped  his  open  hand  on  his  book, 
with  a  thundering  sound,  and  shouted,  'You're  flat!!'  He 
frightened  me — knocked  me  flat,  I  may  say,  and  I've  been  flat 
ever  since." 

I  have  heard  of  very  promising  young  priests  being  flat- 
tened by  some  unexpected  rebuff  from  an  old  pastor,  when 
they  were  trying  to  do  their  very  best,  and  they  "  have  been 
flat  ever  since  ".  A  misfortune  like  this  is  sometimes  never 
overcome  between  these  two  particular  men.  The  pastor  is 
the  older;  and  though  he  may  often  have  cause  for  severity, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  best  results  are  always  to  be  got 
out  of  a  young  assistant  by  kindness,  patience,  and  toleration. 
We  who  have  had  the  experience,  know  that  one  great  hope 
which  the  pastors  have  of  a  short  purgatory  for  themselves 
is  through  the  patience  and  toleration  which  they  are  called 
on  to  exercise  toward  their  assistants,  especially  if  these  be 
"  fresh  ",  as  they  nearly  always  are  when  they  just  come  from 
the  seminary. 

I  recall  the  case  of  an  aged  pastor  in  whose  parish  a  mission 
was  being  given.  The  poor  man  lost  his  patience  in  a  remark- 
able degree  one  day,  and  as  an  explanation  and  apology  to 
the  missionary  fathers  he  said :  "  I  have  an  assistant,  a  sexton, 
and  a  housekeeper,  and  I  am  the  only  one  among  the  four  of 
us  who  is  capable  of  mortal  sin."  Who  would  blame  him 
for  getting  angry?  It  is  a  great  compliment  to  hear  from  a 
young  or  middle-aged  priest:   "  I   owe  all  the  success  that, 
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under  God,  has  come  to  me  in  parish  work,  to  Father  A.,  under 
whose  guidance  I  spent  my  first  five  years  in  the  priesthood. 
I  can  never  forget  his  kindness,  his  solicitude  for  my  comfort, 
his  paternal  advice  and  directions,  his  example  in  all  that  a 
priest  ought  to  do  and  to  be;  and  since  I  have  had  a  parish 
of  my  own,  I  have  tried,  and  shall  continue  to  try,  to  imitate 
his  worthy  example.  I  try  to  think  of  him  every  day  in  the 
Mass.     May  God  rest  his  great  soul !  " 

If  we  could  have  more  such  relations  as  this  between  pastor 
and  assistants,  there  would  be  fewer  poor  preachers  among  our 
young  priests ;  more  of  them  would  be  found  working  in  the 
parish,  and  fewer  in  the  baseball  parks ;  more  of  them  would  be 
engaged  with  their  studies  and  sermons,  and  fewer  losing  their 
time,  if  nothing  worse,  in  useless  social  calls  and  amusements. 
And  may  my  closing  words  express  the  much  to  be  desired 
condition — fewer  pastors  finding  fault  with  the  seminaries  by 
saying  about  them  what  is  not  true. 

F.  V.  Nugent,  CM. 

St.  Louis,  Missouri. 


BAPTIZIN&  OHILDEEN  IN  INSTITUTIONS. 

Qu.  The  religious  status  of  some  of  the  orphans  committed  to 
the  care  of  our  Catholic  institutions  is,  at  times,  very  perplexing  to 
the  priest  in  charge  of  their  spiritual  welfare.  The  children  are 
committed  by  the  State,  Charity  Organizations  or  Guardians.  When 
they  are  children  of  Catholic  parents  there  is  no  difficulty ;  but  when 
they  are  not,  should  all  children  who  belong  to  other  denominations 
be  baptized  Catholics  ?  When  foundlings  are  committed  permanently 
by  the  State  or  by  Charity  Organizations,  should  they  be  baptized? 
Sometimes  one  or  both  parents  may  trace  out  the  child ;  they  may  be 
Protestants  and  claim  the  child,  and  of  course  bring  the  child  Up  a 
Protestant.  When  the  parents  are  known,  but  are  disqualified  from 
taking  care  of  the  child,  or  when  there  are  guardians,  may  the  child 
be  baptized  without  the  consent  of  such  parents  or  guardians? 

Resp.  In  all  these  matters,  the  rule,  in  practice,  should  be 
to  temper  zeal  with  prudence.  We  need  not  refer  to  the  case 
of  danger  of  death  :  that  is  clear.  In  all  other  cases  the  Church 
claims,  in  theory,  the  right  to  administer  baptism  to  minor 
children  of  heretics,  since  heretics  are  under  the  laws  of  the 
Church  in  matters  pertaining  to  their  eternad  salvation.     But, 
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in  practice,  the  Church  waives  her  right  when  there  is  no  as- 
surance that  the  child  will  be  left  free  to  practice  the  Catholic 
religion.  That  assurance  is  evidently  wanting  when  the  guar- 
dians refuse  their  consent,  or  when  consent  is  refused  by  a 
parent  whom  the  Court  may  have  judged  to  be  incompetent  to 
take  care  of  the  child.  Such  a  parent  may  afterward  be 
declared  competent  and  claim  the  child.  The  same  holds  true 
of  the  case  where  there  is  a  possibility  of  the  parents  being 
traced  and  asserting  their  claim.  Indeed,  we  should  say  that, 
in  all  cases,  where  the  express  consent  of  parents  and  guardians 
is  wanting,  nothing  should  be  done  without  consulting  higher 
authority.  A  priest  who  feels  that,  in  his  office  as  spiritual 
director  or  chaplain  of  an  orphan  asylum,  he  is  carrying  out 
the  instructions  of  his  ecclesiastical  superior,  need  have  no  per- 
plexities ;  or  if  any  arise,  he  has  a  safe  means  of  solving  them 
by  seeking  his  superior's  advice. 

For  authority,  if  he  needs  it,  our  subscriber  may  cite  Sabetti- 
Barrett :  **  Unde  sequitur  non  licere  baptizare  filios  haereti- 
corum  in  hac  regione  degentium,  invitis  parentibus.  Quae 
quidem  conclusio  conformis  est  tum  praxi  quam  optimi  operarii 
in  hac  parte  vineae  Domini  sequuntur,  tum  variis  responsis 
Romanarum  Congregationum."  {Compend.  Theol.  M oralis, 
n.  662,  q.  2.) 


SENDING  MASS  STIPENDS  TO  MISSIONS. 

Qu.  Can  Masses  be  sent  away,  for  instance,  to  India,  Africa,  etc., 
to  missioners,  although  this  takes  sometimes  four  or  five  weeks?  I 
have  often  done  this ;  may  I  continue  to  do  so  ? 

Resp.  The  new  Code  of  Canon  Law  requires  even  fewer 
formalities  in  this  matter  than  were  required  in  the  old  legis- 
lation. Canon  838  reads :  "  Qui  habent  Missarum  numerum 
de  quibus  liceat  libere  disponere,  possunt  eas  tribuere  sacer- 
dotibus  sibi  acceptis,  dummodo  probe  sibi  constet  eos  esse  omni 
exceptione  majores  vel  testimonio  proprii  Ordinarii  commen- 
datos."  And  Canon  839 :  "Qui  Missas  a  fidelibus  receptas  aut 
quoquo  modo  suae  fidei  commissas  aliis  celebrandas  tradiderint, 
cbligatione  tenentur  usque  dum  acceptatae  ab  eisdem  obliga- 
tionis  et  recepti  stipendii  testimonium  obtinuerint."  If,  then, 
the  missioners  are  personally  known  to  our  correspondent,  or 
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are  recommended  to  him  by  their  Ordinaries,  or  if,  in  any  way, 
he  has  assured  himself  that  they  are  trustworthy  ("  omni  ex- 
ceptione  majores  "),  he  may  send  them  Mass  intentions.  His 
obligation  ceases  as  soon  as  he  has  received  an  answer  in  which 
the  missioner  assumes  the  obligation  and  acknowledges  the 
receipt  of  the  stipends.  The  distance  and  delay  make  no  dif- 
ference, provided,  of  course,  the  donors  of  the  stipends  have 
made  no  condition  as  to  time  that  would  be  interfered  with 
by  distance  and  delay.  It  goes  without  saying  that  the  practice 
of  sending  Mass  intentions  to  the  Missions  is  one  of  the  finest 
forms  of  sacerdotal  and  fraternal  charity. 


PASTOES,  NOT  MISSIONAEY  BEOTORS. 

Qu.  Concerning  the  new  obligation  of  Pastors  to  apply  the  Holy 
Sacrifice  of  the  Mass  for  their  parishioners  on  Sundays  and  some 
other  days  during  the  year,  are  we  in  the  United  States  and  Canada 
real  Pastors  in  canonical  status  ?  I  always  thought  that  in  these  mis- 
sions we  have  not  the  status  of  real  Pastors  but  are  only  Missionary 
Rectors. 

Resp.  The  obligation  is  not  new.  What  is  new  is  the 
extension  of  the  obligation  to  those  who  were  formerly  Mission- 
ary Rectors  but  are  now  Pastors  in  the  canonical  sense.  The 
Code  of  Canon  Law  (canon  216)  declares  that  all  dioceses  are 
divided  into  parishesy  and  Vicariates  and  Prefectures  Apos- 
tolic into  quasi- parishes.  That  this  applies  to  the  United  States 
and  Canada  is  evident,  and  every  canonist  that  has  written  on 
the  new  Code  emphasizes  the  application.  For  instance,  in 
the  Review  for  October,  191 7,  Doctor  Meehan  writes:  "This 
fact  (as  quoted  above  from  canon  216)  constitutes  a  monu- 
mental change  in  the  canonical  status  of  the  rectors  of  our 
churches,  who  now  become  parochi  with  all  rights  and  obliga- 
tions accordingly  .  .  .  Our  pastors  henceforth  will  have  the 
obligation  ex  justitia  of  applying  Masses  on  all  Sundays  and 
holidays  actually  observed  or  suppressed."  This,  we  assumed, 
was  generally  understood,  and  we  know  that  in  many  dioceses 
the  bishop  has  taken  care  to  call  attention  to  the  obligation, 
and  in  some  instances  to  make  provision  for  the  lucrum  cessans 
which  it  entails. 
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EXAMINATION  POR  PAEISHES. 

Qu.  How  about  examinations  for  parishes  in  the  new  Code  of 
Canon  Law?  Parishes  are  now  canonical  parishes;  do  the  same 
rules  hold  when  a  vacancy  occurs  ?  Must  the  bishop  hold  an  exam- 
ination, or  can  he  make  an  appointment  without  one  ? 

Resp.  The  general  law,  as  formulated  in  the  new  Code, 
is  that  a  candidate  for  a  parish  must  be  examined  super  doctrina 
by  the  bishop,  with  the  synodal  examiners.  (Can.  459,  n.  3.) 
However,  with  the  consent  of  the  examiners,  the  bishop  may 
dispense  with  the  examination,  "  if  the  candidate  is  a  man  of 
recognized  theological  learning"  ("Si  agatur  de  sacerdote 
doctrinae  theologicae  laude  commendato  " ) .  At  the  same 
time,  in  those  places  where  the  custom  has  prevailed  of  hold- 
ing a  competitive  examination  (the  examination  above  re- 
ferred to  is  not  necessarily  competitive)  or  concursus,  the 
competitive  examination,  or  concursus,  must  be  held  until  the 
Holy  See  declares  otherwise.      (Can.  459,  n.  4.) 


THE  MASS  PEO  POPULO. 

Qu.  Bouix,  in  his  Tract  De Parocho^  page  576,  has  the  following: 
"  Excepto  casu  legitimi  impedimenti,  tenetur  parochus  missam  pro 
populo  per  seipsum  olferre,  nee  potest  alium  sacerdotem  qui  id 
praestet  sibi  substituere.  Pro  certa  omnino  habenda  est  haec  con- 
clusio,  utpote  multoties  a  S.  Congregatione  Concilii  firmata.  In  Fesu- 
lana  26  Januarii  1771,  ad  dubia,  1°,  An  Parochi  in  dominicis 
aliisque  festis  diebus,  praesente  cadavere,  possint  celebrare  pro  de- 
functo,  et  ad  alium  diem  transferre  missam  pro  populo  applicandam? 
Et  quatenus  negative,  an  saltem  applicationi  missae  pro  populo  sup- 
plere  possint  per  alium  sacerdotem?  Sacra  Congregatio  respondit: 
ad  primum,  negative,  ad  secundum,  negative."  And  on  page  579  we 
read :  "  Unde  remanet  non  posse  parochum  huic  oneri  per  alium 
sacerdotem  satisfacere  nisi  ex  legitima  causa.  Pro  causa  autem 
legitima  habendum  esse  1°  quamlibet  absentiam  legitimam,  2°  infir- 
mitatem,  3°  obligationem  celebrandi  missam  conventual  em  quando 
parochus  est  simul  canonicus,  omnino  admittendum  est." 

Would  it  not,  therefore,  appear  that,  in  the  case  which  appeared  in 
the  Review  for  May,  the  pastor  should  be  obliged  to  offer  the  Mass 
for  his  people  and  call  to  his  aid  some  friend  who  would  say  the 
funeral  Mass,  or  have  the  funeral  services  without  offering  the  Mass 
pro  defuncto?    The  response  of  the  Sacred  Congregation  would  in- 
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dicate  that  he  is  not  legitime  impeditus.  Certainly,  in  parishes  where 
there  is  an  assistant,  the  pastor  is  not  permitted,  on  days  on  which  he 
is  obliged  to  say  Mass  for  his  people,  to  satisfy  his  obligation  by 
having  the  assistant  offer  the  Mass  for  the  people,  while  he  officiates 
at  the  funeral  and  offers  the  Mass  for  the  deceased:  nor  can  he 
transfer  the  Mass  pro  populo  to  another  day. 

Resp.  The  solution  given  on  page  562  of  the  Review  for 
May  1 91 8,  contemplates  the  case  of  a  priest  who  has  no  as- 
sistant, and  is  requested  by  the  parties  concerned  to  oiTer  the 
funeral  Mass  pro  defuncto  on  a  day  when  he  is  obliged  to  offer 
the  Mass  pro  populo.  It  appeared  to  us  that,  in  the  circum- 
stances, the  pastor  was  legitimately  prevented  from  discharg- 
ing his  obligation  on  that  day,  and  might  transfer  it  to  an- 
other. However,  the  decrees  quoted  by  our  correspondent 
seem  very  explicit,  and,  if  they  contemplate  the  case  of  a 
pastor  who  is  without  an  assistant,  they  seem  to  be  against  us. 
Perhaps  the  way  out  is  suggested  by  Noldin,  who  {De  Sacra- 
mentis,  n.  182)  informs  us  that  in  several  dioceses  pastors  are 
allowed  by  indult  to  transfer  the  Mass  pro  populo  to  the  next 
day,  "  si  in  festis  suppressis  occurrat  celebratio  matrimonii  vel 
unius  missae  exsequialis  quae  anticipari  vel  transferri  nequeat.'* 


PARISH  PRIEST'S  PERQUISITES. 

Qu.  Your  March  article  on  Priests'  Income  Tax  brings  up  again 
a  subject  which  I  have  heard  discussed  off  and  on  for  years,  but 
which  still  remains  in  a  state  of  uncertainty  that  is  unsatisfactory. 
Briefly,  the  problem  is  this:  To  whom  do  jura  stalae,  High  Mass 
offerings  and  such  parish  perquisites  belong?  Are  they  the  property 
of  the  pastor,  or  merely  a  trust  placed  in  his  hands  for  the  expenses 
of  the  household,  for  the  support  of  all  the  parish  clergy?  I  believe 
many  priests  would  feel  more  satisfied  if  they  had  a  clear  and  definite 
solution  of  this  rather  delicate  question. 

Resp.  There  may  be,  as  our  correspondent  suggests,  a 
distinct  advantage  in  having  a  definite,  authoritative  and  uni- 
form rule  in  this  matter,  a  matter  about  which  queries  are 
frequently  sent  us.  On  the  other  hand,  there  is  a  decided  ad- 
vantage in  the  present  lack  of  uniform  legislation  and  prac- 
tice. Diff"erent  conditions  prevail  in  different  localities.  The 
state  of  the  question  to-day  is  the  same  as  it  was  twenty-five 
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years  ago,  when  the  Review  summed  up  its  answer  to  a  similar 
query  as  follows :  "  In  this  country  the  Bishops  determine,  we 
believe,  the  division  of  the  perquisites  between  the  pastors  and 
assistants  according  to  the  circumstances  of  the  place  and  not 
according  to  uniform  rule."  This  is  eminently  fair,  even 
thoug-h  it  leads  to  differences  of  local  custom  and  practice.  So 
far  as  the  federal  income  tax  is  concerned,  stole  fees  and  so 
forth,  are,  we  understand,  considered  to  be  revenue,  and  are 
declared.  It  is  said  that  the  form  of  declaration  to  be  issued 
next  year  will  be  an  improvement  on  this  year's  form  and 
priests  as  well  as  laymen  may  find  fewer  perplexities  in  the 
matter  of  declaring  their  incomes. 


SANOTA  DTJLOISSIMA. 

Qu.  Is  there  a  Saint  Dulcissima?  Having  seen  the  name  some- 
where as  that  of  a  religious,  I  looked  for  it  in  the  Roman  Martyr- 
ology  and  elsewhere,  but  could  not  find  it. 

Resp.  The  Bollandists,  under  date  of  i6  September  furnish 
a  few  meagre  details  available  about  the  personality  of  Saint 
Dulcissima.  They  quote  from  Ferrari,  as  follows :  "  Sutrii 
in  Hetruria  Sanctae  Dulcissimae  Virginis  et  Martyris.  Addit 
in  Annotatis:  Ex  tabulis  ccclesiae  sutrinae,  quae  corpus,  ut 
accepivius,  habet;  illiusque  nataleni  hac  die  celehrat,  Acta  a 
nobis  perquisita  intercidisse  responsum  est.  Ferrarium  ex- 
cerpsit  Arturus  a  Monasterio  in  Gynaeco:  Dulcissimam  simi- 
liter hodie  celebramus."  The  Bollandists  close  the  question 
with  a  discouraging  confession,  "Neque  nos  plura  invenimus?" 
However,  we  can  assure  our  enquirer  that  the  good  people  of 
Sutri  still  celebrate  the  feast  of  their  local  Saint  on  the  i6 
September  with  all  the  religious  and  civic  solemnities.  Les 
Petits  Bollandistes  mention  also  a  Saint  Dulcissim#^,  Martyr, 
of  Fiesole,  whose  feast  is  6  July. 


OHUROH  PEOPEETY  OOEPOEATIONS. 

Qu.  Will  you  kindly  inform  me  in  what  issue  of  the  Review  is 
to  be  found  a  copy  of  the  document  in  virtue  of  which  all  Church 
property  in  this  country  is  to  be  held  by  a  corporation  formed  for 
this  purpose? 
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Resp.  The  document  was  issued  by  the  S.  Congregation  of 
the  Council  29  July,  191 1  and  is  published  in  the  Latin  text  in 
the  Review  for  November  of  the  same  year  (Vol.  XLV,  p. 
585).  In  the  same  issue  of  the  Review  (p.  591)  the  docu- 
ment is  summarized  under  these  heads : 

1.  The  most  desirable  method  of  holding  title  to  and  right 
of  administering  such  property  is  that  known  as  "  Parish  Cor- 
poration ",  with  the  safeguards  and  conditions  recognized  at 
present  by  the  State  of  New  York.  This  method  is  to  be  intro- 
duced at  once,  wherever  possible. 

2.  In  some  dioceses,  when  the  civil  law  precludes  recogni- 
tion of  **  Parish  Corporations  "  in  the  ownership  and  admin- 
istration of  Church  property,  the  method,  hitherto  in  use  in 
many  dioceses,  of  constituting  the  bishop  a  "Corporation  sole" 
is  allowed,  with  the  understanding  that  the  Ordinary  act  with 
the  advice,  and,  in  important  matters,  with  the  consent,  of  the 
diocesan  consultors. 

3.  The  holding  of  diocesan  property  by  ecclesiastics  in  fee 
simple  is  abolished. 

In  order  to  elucidate  the  reference  to  the  Laws  of  the  State 
of  New  York  in  no.  i,  the  same  issue  of  the  Review  published 
(pages  596-597)  the  pertinent  paragraphs  from  the  Code  of 
Civil  Law  for  the  State  of  New  York. 


THE  ORUOIFIX  ON  THE  THEONE. 

Qu.  I  am  coming  to  have  you  settle  a  dispute,  recently  going  on 
between  myself  and  several  clerical  friends,  with  regard  to  placing 
the  cross  in  the  throne  above  the  tabernacle.  They  claim  it  may  be 
placed  there  at  all  times  and  may  be  left  there  even  during  the  expo- 
sition at  Benediction.  When  I  quote  decrees  they  come  back  to  me 
with  such  hair-splitting  distinctions  that  my  poor  old  brain  is  in  a 
quandary. 

I  hold  the  intention  of  the  Sacred  Congregation  is  not  to  have  the 
cross  on  the  throne  at  any  time,  and  a  fortiori  not  to  have  it  there 
during  the  Exposition. 

The  decree  of  1883  is  as  follows:  "  Tolerari  non  potest  usus 
statuendi  crucem  super  throno  et  in  eo  praecise  loco  super  quo 
publicae  adorationi  in  ostensorio  exponitur  Ssma.  Eucharistia."  My 
opponents  claim  in  eo  praecise  loco  means  in  the  precise  spot  where 
the  monstrance  is  placed.     My  answer  to  this  is  that  this  is  ridic- 
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ulous,  for  we  all  know  two  things  cannot  occupy  the  same  spot  at  the 
same  time.  I  also  hold  the  cross  cannot  be  placed  a  little  behind  or 
to  the  side  of  the  Monstrance  on  the  throne.  In  eo  praecise  loco  to 
my  mind  is  to  be  interpreted  as  the  whole  place  used  for  the  Exposi- 
tion, for  the  Latin  word  locus  does  not  mean  spot,  but  place,  and  the 
Sacred  Congregation  uses  these  words  to  show  us  that  only  the 
Blessed  Sacrament  is  to  be  placed  in  the  throne.  It  seems  absurd  to 
me  to  divide  the  throne  and  have  one  part  for  the  Blessed  Sacrament 
and  the  other  part  for  the  cross.  Then  again,  if  we  consider  the  fact 
that  the  decree  does  not  speak  about  the  actual  Exposition  of  the 
Blessed  Sacrament,  the  contention  of  placing  the  cross  together  with 
the  monstrance  in  the  same  place,  but  not  in  the  same  spot,  loses  its 
force.  The  decree  is  dealing  with  the  place,  not  the  time.  It  says 
not  to  place  the  cross  in  the  throne ;  not  to  place  it  in  eo  praecise  loco 
where  it  is  customary  to  expose  the  Blessed  Sacrament. 

In  a  decree  of  June,  1904,  we  have  the  following:  "  Crux  collo- 
cetur  inter  candelabras  numquam  ante  ostiolum  tabernaculi:  potest 
etiam  coUocari  super  ipsum  tabernaculum  (it  is  understood  the  taber- 
nacle is  independent  of  the  throne)  non  tamen  in  throno  ubi  exponitur 
Sanctissimimfi  Eucharistiae  Sacramentum."  This  decree  says  plainly 
not  to  place  the  cross  in  throno,  consequently,  in  eo  praecise  loco 
cannot  but  mean  the  whole  interior  place  or  space  of  the  throne  ubi 
exponitur.  The  decree  does  not  say  quando  exponitur,  but  ubi  expo- 
nitur, as  it  says  not  to  place  the  cross  before  the  door  of  the  taber- 
nacle, but  that  it  may  be  placed  on  the  top  of  the  tabernacle  (inde- 
pendent of  the  throne) . 

That  this  is  the  spirit  and  correct  interpretation  of  the  decree  is 
confirmed  by  the  following  decree  of  May,  1911,  which  gives  us  all 
the  light  needed  on  the  matter.  "  Et  si  Expositionis  thronum  inamo- 
vibilem  difficile  sit  habere,  nisi  crux  ponatur  in  eo,  non  licet  super 
tabernaculum  erigere  talem  inamovibilem  thronum,  seu  parvum 
ciborium  fixum  pro  Expositione  Sanctissimi  Sacramenti ;  sed  debet  in 
casu  erigi  thronus  tantummodo  propter  Expositionem  et  amoveri  post 
Expositionem."  That  is  to  say  if  you  cannot  have  a  fixed  throne 
without  placing  in  it  the  cross,  then  a  movable  throne  must  be  made 
for  the  Exposition  only  and  it  must  be  removed  after  the  Exposition. 
The  sense  of  this  decree  seems  to  be  very  plain.  It  directs  us  to 
avoid  using  the  same  throne  for  the  cross  and  the  Blessed  Sacrament. 
The  spirit  of  the  decree  is  to  keep  one  place  for  the  Blessed  Sacra- 
ment and  another  for  the  cross.  If,  therefore,  there  must  be  two  in- 
dependent places  on  the  altar,  one  for  the  Blessed  Sacrament  and 
another  for  the  cross,  and  if  these  cannot  be  used  at  one  time  for  the 
cross  and  at  another  for  the  Blessed  Sacrament,  it  seems  evident  that 
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the  practice  of  placing  the  monstrance  in  one  part  of  the  throne  and 
the  cross  in  another  part  of  the  same  throne  is  wrong. 

The  trouble  comes,  it  seems  to  me,  from  interpreting  the  words 
above  the  tabernacle  and  on  the  throne  as  one  and  the  same  thing. 
According  to  old  decrees  it  is  allowable  to  place  the  cross  on  the 
altar  above  the  tabernacle,  and  it  is  allowable  to  take  it  ofiE  or  leave  it 
on  there  during  the  Exposition,  but  this  supposes  that  there  are  dif- 
ferent places  for  the  Blessed  Sacrament  and  for  the  cross.  Never  do 
these  decrees  allow  the  two  to  be  in  the  same  place,  i.  e.  under  the 
same  covering. 

My  conclusions  from  these  decrees  are:  1st,  the  practice  of  plac- 
ing cross  and  Blessed  Sacrament  on  the  same  throne  cannot  be  al- 
lowed ;  2d,  the  same  throne  cannot  be  allowed  for  cross  and  Blessed 
Sacrament  at  any  time;  3d,  the  Blessed  Sacrament  must  have  the 
same  throne  at  all  times  independent  of  the  place  of  the  cross ;  4th, 
the  cross  must  have  its  own  place  independent  of  the  throne;  5th, 
the  throne  of  the  Blessed  Sacrament  must  remain  empty  (if  fixed) 
when  Exposition  is  over ;  6th,  the  movable  throne  must  be  taken  from 
the  altar  after  Exposition. 

Not  all  altars  erected  here  have  separate  places,  one  for  cross  and 
one  for  the  Blessed  Sacrament;  then  we  must  do  the  best  we  can, 
keeping  in  mind  the  spirit  of  the  decrees,  which  to  me  certainly  seem 
to  indicate  that  in  the  mind  of  the  Sacred  Congregation  the  Blessed 
Sacrament  and  the  cross  are  never  to  be  on  the  same  throne,  especially 
during  the  Exposition. 

What  is  the  editor's  opinion  ? 

Resp.  The  case  is  well  argued,  and  the  sense  of  the  de- 
crees seems  to  be  unmistakable.  The  custom,  especially,  of 
placing  the  crucifix  on  the  corporal  which  serves  for  the  osten- 
sorium  during  exposition  has  been  condemned  by  the  Sacred 
Congregation  of  Rites,  and  a  writer  in  the  Ephemerides  Litur- 
gicae  commenting  on  the  condemnation  is  hardly  too  emphatic 
when  he  says :  "  Ergo  usus  praedictus  damnandus  est  atque 
eliminandus,  prout  abusus  et  corruptela."  (Vol.  VI,  p.  695.) 
This  has  reference,  of  course,  to  the  time  of  Exposition.  The 
conclusion,  however,  seems  warranted  that,  even  when  the 
Blessed  Sacrament  is  not  exposed,  the  cross  should  not  be 
placed  in  the  place  where  the  ©stensorium  usually  stands  dur- 
ing Exposition. 
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EULOGIES  IN  PUNEfiAL  SEEMONS. 

Qu.  Your  May  number,  speaking  of  Elogia  Funehria  refers  to 
the  Ecclesiastical  Review,  October,  1917,  page  386.  I  have 
searched  in  vain  for  the  reference  in  the  New  Code.  Will  you  kindly 
inform  your  readers  just  what  is  forbidden  in  the  New  Code,  and 
give  us  the  words  of  the  text. 

Resp.  There  is,  as  far  as  we  know,  no  reference  in  the  New 
Code  to  funeral  sermons.  The  prohibition  to  which  we  al- 
luded in  the  May  number  is  contained  in  the  very  important 
decree  of  the  S.  Congregation  of  the  Consistory  dated  15  June, 
191 7.  This  decree  is  published  in  the  Review  for  October, 
191 7,  the  Latin  text  at  pages  410-417,  and  an  English  transla- 
tion at  pages  377-389.  The  reference  to  funeral  eulogies  is  as 
follows :  **  Elogia  funebria  nemini  recitare  fas  esto  nisi  praevio 
et  explicito  consensu  Ordinarii,  qui  quidem,  antequam  con- 
sensum  praebeat,  poterit  etiam  exigere  ut  sibi  manuscriptum 
exhibeatur."  The  regulation  remains  in  force,  even  though  it 
is  not  expressly  mentioned  in  canons  1342-1348  of  the  New 
Code  which  sum  up  in  an  admirable  manner  the  present  legis- 
lation in  regard  to  preaching. 


THE  IMPEDIMENT  DISPAEITATIS  OULTUS. 

Qu.  Would  you  be  so  kind  and  give  me  the  real  interpretation  of 
Canon  1070,  page  299  "  Codex  juris  canonici"?  I  cannot  see  that 
after  so  many  years,  where  the  Church  has  recognized  as  invalid  the 
marriage  of  a  baptized  non- Catholic  and  an  unbaptized  person,  she 
is  now  to  do  away  with  that.  In  the  canon  she  does  not  mention 
this  class;  are  they  excluded  because  she  has  not  included  them? 

Resp.  The  meaning  of  the  canon  is  clear.  Henceforth  the 
impediment  disparitas  cultus  will  exist  only  between  a  person 
baptized  in  the  Catholic  Church  or  converted  to  it  and  an  un- 
baptized person.  The  conclusion,  therefore,  is  obvious  that  a 
marriage  between  an  unbaptized  person  and  one  who  was  bap- 
tized outside  the  Catholic  Church  is  valid.  There  is  no  ques- 
tion here  of  the  validity  or  invalidity  of  the  baptism  in  a 
Protestant  sect.  The  Church  simply  legislates  that  the  im- 
pediment does  not  arise  except  out  of  baptism  in  the  Catholic 
Church.     Canonists,  we  believe,  welcome  the  change  as  tend- 
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ing  to  simplify  matters  in  the  diocesan  curia  before  which  the 
question  of  validity  of  a  "  former  "  marriage  often  turned  on 
the  validity  of  baptism  conferred  in  a  Protestant  sect. 


A  WAB  PEOBLEM  POB  THE  OLEEGY. 

To  the  Editor,  The  Ecclesiastical  Review. 

I  have  been  following  the  Review  with  interest  from  month 
to  month,  and  have  benefited  greatly  from  a  study  of  the  timely 
articles  on  the  new  Code.  I  have  looked  in  vain,  however,  for 
some  consideration  of  a  war  problem  that  is  confronting  priests 
who  have  no  private  means  or  who  are  not  located  in  good 
economic  surroundings.  Those  of  us  (and  they  are  not  few) 
who  have  charge  of  country  parishes  feel  the  results  of  the  war 
far  more  keenly  than  do  our  city  brothers  who  preside  over  the 
destinies  of  compact  city  parishes.  To  all  appearances  the 
bishops  generally  have  taken  no  action  on  this  most  pressing 
priestly  war  problem.  A  few  bishops  have  acted  on  their  own 
initiative  and  have  done  their  best  to  carry  out  the  provisions 
of  the  new  Code  regarding  the  right  of  priests  to  a  "  congrua 
sustentatio  ".  One  bishop  has  increased  the  compensation  of 
his  priests  over  fifty  per  cent  Perhaps  the  bishops  who  have 
not  taken  action  in  this  regard  have  in  mind  some  priests  of 
their  dioceses  who  might  do  more  priestly  work  if  they  had  less 
funds  at  their  disposal. 

An  increase  in  compensation  might  not  help  that  relatively 
small  number  of  priests  who  are  independently  well-to-do  or 
have  ample  sources  of  revenue.  The  great  majority  of  priests, 
pastors  and  curates  alike,  are  finding  it  hard  to  pay  their  bills. 
The  jura  stolae^  offertory  collections,  etc.  do  not  begin  to  pay 
our  present  household  expenses.  For  over  fifty  years  priests 
have  been  receiving  the  same  compensation.  In  those  early 
days  fifty  dollars  a  month  and  board  really  constituted  a 
gentleman's  salary.  To-day  the  ordinary  laborer  earns  this 
in  less  than  half  a  month. 

Meanwhile  the  purchasing  power  of  a  dollar  has  depreciated 
over  fifty  per  cent.  Formerly  one  paid  $3  or  $4  for  shoes : 
now  one  pays  $8  or  $10;  formerly  we  paid  $25  for  ready-made 
clothing:  now  we  pay  $40;  formerly  we  paid  $18  for  cassocks : 
now  we  pay  $28 ;  and  bo  on  for  other  articles.     Men  in  every 
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walk  of  life  have  had  their  compensation  increased  within 
the  past  few  years,  not  to  mention  the  many  increases  of  the 
past  fifty  years.  The  clergy  are  the  only  exception  to  this 
rule.  Need  we  wonder  that  people  complain  that  priests  are 
not  as  charitable  as  they  used  to  be  ?  They  cannot  afford  to 
be.  I  am  afraid  the  good  bishops  in  their  zeal  to  uphold 
priestly  ideals  look  rather  to  the  exceptional  cases  of  prosperity 
in  large  city  parishes.  Some  priests  tell  me  they  have  more 
income  from  requiems  —  whether  they  be  funeral,  month's 
mind,  or  anniversary — than  they  do  from  their  monthly  allow- 
ance. What  about  the  country  pastors  who  have  none  of  these 
larger  sources  of  income?  In  our  little  parish  we  average 
from  ten  to  fifteen  funerals  a  year.  My  curate  has  most  of 
these  except  when  it  is  his  day  off.  Our  income  is  very  limited, 
and  tends  to  decrease  rather  than  to  increase.  Things  are 
higher  in  the  country  than  in  the  city  because  of  the  extra 
transportation  cost,  and  yet  our  people  seldom  benefit  by  the 
increased  compensation  given  city  folks  from  time  to  time. 
Being  hard  pressed,  they  are  prone  to  economize  in  their  con- 
tributions to  the  church.  As  time  goes  on  and  country  priests 
get  hit  harder  (e.  g.  by  the  impending  increase  in  train  service 
cost),  it  is  to  be  feared  that  some  priests  will  be  tempted  to 
resort  to  subterfuges  unless  the  hierarchy  look  the  facts  in  the 
face  and  show  they  are  alive  to  the  change  in  living  conditions. 
The  ordinary  secular  priest  generally  owes  his  elevation  to  the 
priesthood  to  the  sacrifices  of  his  parents  or  relatives.  He  in 
turn  feels  bound  in  conscience  to  help  them  when  they  are  old 
and  dependent.  How  can  priests  help  to  sustain  their  parents 
if  they  receive  just  barely  enough  for  their  own  living?  Some 
priests  spend  over  $io  a  month  for  traveling  expenses  going 
home  when  they  are  stationed  in  remote  parts  of  the  diocese. 
These  especially  have  to  learn  to  be  heartless  and  give  the 
cold  shoulder  to  even  worthy  cases  of  charity.  They  simply 
refer  such  cases  to  organized  charitable  societies ;  but  the  poor 
person  is  too  proud  to  be  catalogued  in  any  charitable  index 
Perhaps  a  little  "  symposium  "  in  your  valued  columns  would 
reveal  the  real  need  and  justice  of  increased  compensation 
for  priests. 

Sacerdos  Rusticus. 
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NEW  DEOEEE   OOKOEBNING  BISHOPS'  PAOULTIES. 

The  important  decree  of  the  S.  Consistorial  Congregation 
which  we  publish  among  the  Analecta  in  this  number  will, 
in  due  time,  be  made  the  subject  of  canonical  elucidation  and 
comment.  For  the  present,  we  must  be  content  with  summar- 
izing its  contents  and  filling  out  the  references  to  the  canons 
of  the  new  Code. 

The  decree  calls  attention,  in  the  first  place,  to  the  fact  that 
many  of  the  episcopal  faculties,  which  the  Ordinaries  used  to 
get  in  the  form  of  indults  and  in  response  to  petition  made  to 
the  Holy  See,  are  now  granted  ipso  jure  by  the  Code  itself. 
By  way  of  illustration  the  decree  mentions: 

1.  Personal  privileges  of  Cardinals  and  Bishops,  such  as 
that  of  the  privileged  altar,  occupying  a  throne  with  balda- 
chino  in  any  church  of  their  diocese,  etc.  The  reference  is  to 
Canons  239  and  349. 

2.  The  right  to  appoint  examinatores  and  parish  priest 
consultors  when  a  vacancy  occurs  in  the  interval  between 
synods.      (Canon  386.) 

3.  The  right  to  impart  the  papal  benediction  with  plenary 
indulgence  twice  a  year,  and,  outside  those  occasions,  in 
articulo  mortis.      (Canons  468  and  914.) 

4.  The  right,  in  certain  conditions,  and  within  certain  limits, 
to  "  alienate  "  ecclesiastical  property.     (Canons  534  and  1532.) 

5.  The  right  to  grant  the  faculty  to  binate.      (Canon  806.) 

6.  The  right  to  grant  permission  to  celebrate  Mass  extra 
ecclesiam.      (Canon   822.) 

7.  The  right  to  ordain  extra  tempora.      (Canon  1006.) 

8.  The  right  to  grant  matrimonial  dispensations.      (Canons 

1043-1045.) 

9.  The  right  to  grant  dispensations  from  fast  and  abstinence. 
(Canon  1245.) 

10.  The  right  to  bless  sacred  utensils.      (Canon  1304.) 

These,  as  we  said,  are  only  instances ;  there  are,  declares  the 
decree,  many  other  matters  in  which,  by  virtue  of  the  Code, 
now  in  force,  the  Ordinaries  may,  when  the  interest  of  the 
Church  and  the  salvation  of  souls  require  it,  temper  the  rigor 
of  the  common  law  by  dispensation. 
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Consequently,  the  decree  proceeds,  in  the  second  place, 
to  withdraw  all  faculties  in  foro  externo^  hitherto  granted  to 
Ordinaries.     The  following  points  are,  however,  to  be  noted : 

1.  Places  subject  to  the  Congregation  of  the  Propaganda 
are  excepted. 

2.  Elsewhere  the  faculties  ceased  on  i8  May,  191 8.  Where, 
however,  the  knowledge  of  this  present  decree  had  not  arrived 
on  that  date,  dispensation  and  ordinationes  granted  by  bishops 
in  virtue  of  the  indults  previously  in  force,  are  now  declared 
valid.  As  soon  as  this  decree  is  known,  Ordinaries  must  con- 
form to  it. 

3.  Faculties  granted  pro  foro  interno  by  the  S.  Penitentiary, 
or  granted  by  reason  of  the  present  war,  or  for  any  other 
reason  obtained  by  Ordinaries,  still  hold,  and  are  not  abolished 
by  this  decree. 

4.  As  to  matrimonial  dispensations,  in  addition  to  the  power 
of  dispensing  in  periculo  mortis  and  other  contingencies,  as 
mentioned  in  Canons  1043-1045  (see  above.  No.  8),  further 
faculties  are  granted  to  Ordinaries  in  America,  the  Philippine 
Islands,  East  India,  Africa,  and  Russia,  for  five  years  from 
18  May,  19 1 8.  The  same  faculties  are  granted  to  the  bishops 
of  France,  Great  Britain,  Germany,  Austria,  and  Poland,  for 
the  duration  of  the  war,  whenever  access  to  the  Holy  See  may 
be  difficult  or  impossible,  and  this  difficulty  or  impossibility 
lasts  at  least  one  month. 


Bcclesfastfcal  Xfbrarie  XCable 

EEOENT  BIBLE  STUDY. 
The  Old  Latin  Text. 

I.  Place  of  Origin.  The  provenance  of  the  Latin  translations 
of  the  Bible,  in  the  recensions  that  were  extant  before  St. 
Jerome  issued  his  revision  of  the  New  Testament  and  trans- 
lation of  the  Old,  A.  D.  384-405,  is  still  a  matter  of  conjecture 
and  theory.  "  The  history  of  the  Latin  version,  or  it  may  be 
versions ",  says  Lake,  "  bristles  with  difficult  and  disputed 
points  "/ 

I.  Not  Rome.  Certainly  the  first  Latin  version  of  the  Bible 
did  not  come  into  being  at  Rome,  the  patriarchal  see  of  the 
Latin  Church.  Rome  of  the  emperors  was  a  Greek  city.  After 
the  time  of  Hadrian,  A.  D.  65-1 1 7,  Latin  prose  literature  bears 
no  witness  to  Roman  Latinity ;  it  has  the  Spanish  Latinity  of 
Seneca,  Lucan,  Martial,  and  Quintilian,  together  with  the 
African  Latinity  of  Frondo  and  Apuleius.  Latin  poetry  ends 
with  the  death  of  Juvenal,  A.  D.  130;  and  does  not  reappear 
for  two  centuries. 

What  was  the  cause  of  this  decline  of  Roman  Latinity  during 
the  very  heyday  of  the  city's  imperial  glory  ?  How  did  Rome 
come  to  be  "  the  apostle  of  Hellenism,  of  which  she  had  for 
some  centuries  been  the  disciple  "  ?  ^  How  shall  we  explain 
Rome's  "  desire  to  become  at  least  internally  Hellenized,  to 
become  partakers  of  the  manners  and  the  culture,  of  the  art 
and  the  science  of  Hellas  "?  ^  Many  reasons  are  appealed  to 
by  Mommsen  and  other  historians.  Two  reasons,  not  much 
insisted  on,  are  at  the  root  of  Rome's  Hellenization — the  de- 
crease in  Rome's  Latin  population  and  consequent  decline  of 
Roman  Latinity,  due  to  militarism  and  race-suicide.  Militar- 
ism, the  result  of  Rome's  greed  for  empire,  kept  Roman  legion- 
aries   afar    from    Rome.      These    soldiers    often    established 

1  The  Text  of  the  New  Testament.  By  Kirsopp  Lake.  5th  ed.  (London: 
Rivington's,  1911),  p.  24. 

2  Cf.  Prof.  James  Strahan,  in  Hastings'  Dictionary  of  the  Apostolic  Church, 
s.  V.  "Italy",  vol.  i  (New  York:  Scribner's,  1915),  p.  623. 

3  Cf.  T.  Mommsen,  The  Provinces  of  the  Roman  Empire.  Eng.  ir.  (1909). 
vol.  I,  p.  253. 
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colonies  in  the  subjugated  provinces  of  the  empire.  Race- 
suicide,  euphemistically  called  birth-control,  was  consequent 
upon  wealth  and  Godless  refinement^ — refinement  in  literature, 
sculpture,  architecture,  and  the  other  arts,  without  fidelity  to 
the  moral  obligations  that  belief  in  a  Personal  Deity  implies. 

While  Rome  lost  in  Roman  blood  by  militarism  and  race- 
suicide,  she  gained  in  Hellenic.  The  mass  of  the  poorer  popu- 
lation was  made  up  of  the  so-called  slaves,  their  descendants, 
and  others  who  had  freely  come  from  foreign  parts.  They 
that  once  had  decked  an  emperor's  triumph  were  destined  to 
give  vitality  to  the  anemic  and  degenerate  city. 

Christianity  first  won  the  poor  of  Rome.  "  The  poor  have 
the  Gospel  preached  to  them  'V  wherever  the  dynamic  of  the 
Christ  is  strong  in  stress  and  full  in  flow.  Strong  and  full  was 
that  dynamic  of  grace  in  the  Hellenistic  population  of  imperial 
Rome.  To  these  early  Christians  St.  Paul  wrote  in  Hellen- 
istic. He  greeted  some  by  name;  and  of  these  twenty-six 
names  only  four  were  Latin.  Later  on  St.  Clement,  Bishop 
of  Rome,  wrote  to  the  Church  of  Corinth  in  Hellenistic 
Justin  and  Hermas  wrote  in  Greek.  Of  the  fifteen  bishops 
who  held  the  see  of  Rome  during  the  first  and  second  cen- 
turies, only  four  had  Latin  names — Clement,  Victor,  Sixtus, 
and  Pius.  There  can  be  no  doubt  about  the  fact.  The  early 
Church  in  Rome  was  Hellenistic  and  not  Latin  in  its  language. 
Not  until  Christianity  had  saved  the  race  of  Romans  to  Rome 
was  Roman  Latinity  saved  to  the  race  of  Romans. 

2.  Some  Early  Latin  Community.  Where,  then,  did  the 
Old  Latin  version  take  its  rise?  In  some  early  Latin  com- 
munity of  the  Church.  That  is  all  we  know  with  certainty  in 
this  matter.  Christianity  speedily  reached  Africa,  northern 
Italy,  Spain,  and  Gaul.  In  all  these  churches  both  liturgy  and 
Scriptures  were  Latin.  The  reading  of  the  Scriptures  at  the 
Christian  liturgy  seems  to  be  a  relic  of  the  gradual  process  by 
which  the  Church  divorced  herself  from  the  customs  of  the 
Jewish  ecclesia  or  synagogue. 

In  the  synagogal  service,  one  of  the  fifty-four  sections, 
sedarim,  of  the  Torah,  was  followed  by  the  haphtd^ra,  a  lesson 
from  the   Prophets,   which   exemplified   or   drove   home   the 

*  Matthew  11:5;  Luke  7 :  22. 
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teaching  of  the  Torah.^  After  the  manner  of  the  synagogue, 
the  Church  developed  her  liturgical,  pericopic  reading  of  the 
Gospels  and  Epistles.  Harnack®  shows  from  incontestable 
evidence  that  the  Scriptures  formed  a  part  of  early  Christian 
liturgy  and  of  private  reading.  One  witness  will  suffice:  St. 
Justin  the  martyr,  who  wrote  at  Rome,  is  an  authority  well 
worth  our  consideration. 

n.  Witness  of  Justin.  St.  Justin,  in  his  first  Apology,  c.  A.  D. 
145,  wrote  to  the  Emperor  Antoninus  Pius,  and  his  adopted 
sons — Marcus  Antoninus  and  Lucius  Verus : 

On  the  day  called  Sunday  there  is  a  gathering  of  all  into  one 
place,  whether  they  live  in  city  or  country;  and  the  records  of  the 
Apostles  together  with  the  writings  of  the  Prophets  are  read,  so  far 
as  time  allows.'' 

Two  phrases  in  this  passage  need  explanation :  "  the  day 
called  Sunday  ",  and  "  the  records  of  the  Apostles ".  The 
Lord's  day,  KvpiaKrj^  of  the  Johannine  communities  ®  became, 
according  to  the  usage  of  Justin  and  Tertullian,  the  day  of  the 
sun,  V  rov  rjXCov  fjfxipa.  Just  as  we  speak  of  Thursday,  without 
a  thought  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  Thunres  dcsg,  "  Thunder's  day  ", 
or  of  the  Scandinavian  Thor,  the  god  of  war  to  whom  the  day 
was  dedicated;  so,  too,  the  early  Christians  took  over  from 
paganism  the  name  Sunday,  without  in  the  least  associating 
the  Lord  with  the  Sun-god. 

I .  Justin  and  the  Synoptic  Gospels.  The  "  records  of  the 
Apostles  ",  dTTonvrjfxovivfmTa  twv  'Attoo-toXwv^  mean  things  got  by 
heart,  jottings,  memoirs,  "  Memorabilia  of  the  Aj>ostles ". 
They  are  the  catecheses  of  the  Apostles,  handed  down  in  writ- 
ing and  by  tradition,  and  finally  fixed  by  the  sacred  writers — 
Matthew,  Mark  and  Luke — in  the  present  inspired  content  of 
the  Synoptic  Gospels.  The  term  airo/i.vrjfwvevfiaTa  is  just  as 
applicable  to  these  Gospels,  as  it  is  to  the  "  Memorabilia  of 
Socrates  ",  a  collection  of  the  sayings  and  doings  of  Socrates, 

"  Cf.  Catholic  Encyclopedia,  s.  v.  "  Synagogue  ",  vol.  xiv,  p.  381,  article  by 
present  writer. 

^ Bible  Reading  in  the  Early  Church  (New  York:  Putnam's,  1912). 

■^  Apologia  Prima,  Ixvii,  3,  "  Textes  et  Documents  ",  Hemmer-Lejay  (Paris : 
Picard,  1904),  p.  142. 

*  Apocalypse  i :  10. 
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as  they  were  remembered  by  Xenophon.  The  esteem  of  the 
early  Church  for  Mark  and  Luke  was  closely  connected  with 
the  belief  that  these  two  Gospels  preserved  the  Apostolic  cate- 
cheses  of  Peter  and  of  Paul. 

In  passing  it  is  well  to  note  that  Tertullian,  A.  D.  194-221, 
expressly  postulated  the  Apostles  as  the  authors  of  the  Gospels : 

Constituimus  inprimis  evangelicum  instnimentum  ®  apostolos  auc- 
tores  habere,  quibus  hoc  munus  evangelii  promulgandi  ab  ipso  domino 
sit  impositum;  si  et  apostolicos,  non  tamen  solos,  sed  cum  apostolis 
(et  postapostolicos) .  Quoniam  praedicatio  discipulorum  suspecta 
fieri  posset  de  gloriae  studio,  si  non  adsistat  illi  auctoritas  magistrorum, 
immo  Christi,  quae  magistros  apostolos  fecit.  Denique  nobis  fidem  ex 
apostolis  Johannes  et  Matheus  insinuant,  ex  apostolicis  Lucas  et 
Marcus  instaurant.^®  .  .  .  Eadem  auctoritas  ecclesiarum  apostoli- 
carum  ceteris  quoque  patrocinabitur  evangeliis,  quae  proinde  per  illas 
et  secundum  illas  habemus,  lohannis  dico  atque  Mathei,  licet  et 
Marcus  quod  edidit  Petri  affirmetur,  cujus  interpres  Marcus.  Nam 
et  Lucae  digestum  Paulo  adscribere  solent.  Capit  autem  magistrorum 
videri  quae  discipuli  promulgarint.^^ 

Johannes  Leipoldt,  of  the  University  of  Halle- Wittenberg,^^ 
thinks  that  Tertullian  probably  follows  Irenaeus  in  thus  tracing 
the  trustworthiness  of  Mark  and  Luke  to  the  catecheses  of  Peter 
and  Paul.  Not  at  all !  Tertullian's  rating  of  Mark's  depend- 
ence upon  Peter  and  Luke's  on  Paul  is  not  peculiar  to  Irenaeus; 
it  is  a  common  belief  of  the  early  Church,  borne  out  by  the 
evidence  of  many  Fathers  and  by  the  very  phrase  "Memorabilia 
of  the  Apostles  "  which  we  are  now  discussing. 

2.  Higher  Criticism  and  the  "  Memorabilia  ".  In  the  early 
days  of  higher  criticism  of  the  Gospels,  the  Anglican  Bishop 
Marsh  held  that  the  "  Memorabilia  of  the  Apostles  "  were  a 

®  In  a  recent  controversy  with  Mr.  Buchanan,  editor  of  the  Oxford  Old  Latin 
Biblical  Texts,  Nos.  V  and  VI,  which  was  precipitated  by  that  gentleman's  de- 
nunciation of  Rome's  fancied  "  policy  of  enforcing  the  Vulgate  of  St.  Jerome 
upon  the  whole  of  Christendom  ",  we  translated  Bede's  phrase  "  veteris  instru- 
menti  "  by  ancient  text.  This  translation  Mr.  Buchanan  called  "  a  sad  lapse 
in  Latinity ".  Yet,  in  the  above  passage,  as  elsewhere  in  Latin  literature, 
instrumentum  means  text.  Ci.  Bihliotheca  Sacra,  April  1917,  pp.  334-336,  and 
April  1918,  pp.  282-289. 

'^^  Adversus  Marcion,  iv,  2  (P.  L.  I,  392). 

11  Ibid.,  iv,  5  (P.  L.  1,396). 

^^  Geschichte  des  neutesiamentliches  Kanons,  vol.  i  (Leipzig:  Hinrichs. 
1907),  p.  157- 
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lost  work,  and  not  the  canonical  Gospels/^  This  phantom- 
book,  like  Harnack's  "  Q  'V*  is  protean  in  form  and  slipperi- 
ness;  it  varies  with  the  destructive  canker  that  diseases  the 
imagination  of  the  divisive  critic.  Renan,  in  his  conservative 
days,  thought  it  was  the  Gospel  of  the  Hebrews  that  Justin 
used/' 

In  recent  years,  the  "  Memorabilia  of  the  Apostles  "  have 
been  hailed  as  the  long  lost  Proto-Matthew  and  Proto-Mark, 
the  sources  of  Matthew  and  Mark.  Such  is  the  wild  theory 
of  Bousset  '*  and  of  Paul.'^ 

The  only  ground  upon  which  the  critics  base  these  theories 
is  the  fact  that  Justin  never  refers  his  frequent  use  of  John 
to  the  ''  Memorabilia  of  the  Apostles  " ;  but  under  that  charac- 
teristic title  quotes  the  Synoptic  Gospels  in  the  loose  fashion 
which  is  commonplace  among  the  early  Fathers  even  as  late  as 
St.  Augustine.  Under  the  caption  "  Memorabilia  of  the 
Apostles  ",  he  most  frequently  cites  Matthew,  less  frequently 
Luke,  and  rarely  Mark;  he  often  conflates  passages  from  the 
Synoptists ;  and  is  said  at  times  to  have  thoughts  to  which  the 
Gospel  of  Peter ^  the  Gospel  of  Thomas^  the  Protevangelium 
of  JameSy  and  other  apocrypha  bear  our  only  witness.  What 
conclusion  may  be  based  on  these  facts? 

The  citation  of  the  apocrypha  by  Justin  as  "  Memorabilia  of 
the  Apostles  "  is  not  by  any  means  a  certain  fact.  We  shall 
examine  one  of  these  so-called  citations. 

In  the  Dialogue  with  Trypho,  we  read :  "  It  is  said,  he, 
avToV,  changed  the  name  of  Peter,  one  of  his  Apostles;  and 
this  is  written  in  his,  avrov^  Memorabilia".^®  The  change  of 
the  name  of  Simon  into  that  of  Peter  is  clearly  indicated  in 
the  Synoptists.^^  There  is  no  need  to  ransack  the  Gospel  of 
Peter  for  such  a  record. 

13  Cf.  The  First  Apology  of  Justin  Martyr.  By  John  Kaye  (Edinburg: 
John  Grant,  191 2),  p.  98. 

1*  Cf.  Ecclesiastical  Review,  June,  1914,  vol.  50,  pp.  745  ff. ;  November, 
and  December,  1914,  vol.  51,  pp.  623  flf.  and  744  ff . ;  October,  igi6,  vol.  55,  pp. 
149  ff. 

"^^  History  of  the  Origins  of  Christianity,  Bk.  vi  (London:  Macmillan),  p. 
268. 

18  Die  Evangeliencitate  Justins  des  Mdrtyrers  in  ihren  Wert  fur  He  Evan- 
gelienkritik  (Gottingen,  1891). 

^"^  Die  Abfassungszeit  der  synoptischen  Evangelien  (Leipzig,  1 887). 

1 8  Ch.  106,  sec.  3. 

!•  Matthew  10:2,  Mark  3:16,  Luke  6:14,  and  Matthew  16:18. 
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Georges  Archambault,  editor  of  the  Dialogue  with  Trypho 
in  the  Hemmer-Lejay  "  Textes  et  Documents  *V®  asserts  that 
Jus^  avrov^  must  refer  to  Peter;  and  that  we  here  have  a  relic 
of  the  Gospel  of  Peter.  But  why  could  not  avrov  refer  to  our 
Lord,  avTov  of  the  previous  clause?  Because,  says  Archam- 
bault, "  Justin  never  calls  the  Gospels  the  Memorabilia  of 
Christ,  but  always  the  Memorabilia  of  the  Apostles  ".  We 
reply  that  this  negative  argument  is  worthless.  Just  as 
Xenophon's  work  may  be  spoken  of  as  the  "  Memorabilia  of 
Socrates  ",  so  Justin  could  have  called  the  Synoptic  Gospels 
the  "  Memorabilia  of  the  Christ ". 

Stanton,^ ^  usually  conservative  in  the  historical  criticism  of 
the  Gospels,  yields  too  much,  when  he  says  that  Justin  "  at 
the  only  place  where  he  particularizes,  speaks  of  a  fact  about 
Simon  Peter  as  given  in  "  his  (Peter's)  Memoirs  ". 

Sanday  also  took  it  for  granted  that  Justin  used  the  Gospel 
of  Peter  in  his  citations  from  the  "  Memorabilia  " ;  ^^  but  the 
Lady  Margaret  Professor  of  Divinity  at  Oxford  gave  no  proof 
for  us  to  criticize. 

Credner  held  that  this  Gospel  of  Peter  was  the  same  as  the 
"  Memorabilia  of  the  Apostles  ",  and  that  Justin  never  directly 
used  the  Synoptic  Gospels.^^  Unfortunately  for  this  arbitrary 
theory,  and  for  Sanday's  gullibility,  we  now  have  the  long  lost 
Gospel  of  Peter.  An  eighth-century  Ms.  of  this  work  was  dis- 
covered during  the  excavation  of  an  ancient  cemetery  at 
Akhmim  (Panopolis),  Upper  Egypt,  in  A.  D.  1886;  it  was 
published  by  the  French  Archceological  Mission,  at  Cairo,  in 
1892.  That  this  Gospel  of  Peter  had  been  foisted  upon  parts 
of  the  early  Church,  we  knew  from  Origen,^*  A.  D.  232-250, 
and  from  Serapion,  Bishop  of  Antioch  A.  D.  190-203.^^ 
But  only  a  few  verses  were  extant;  so  it  was  nuts  and  nectar 

2 «  Vols.  lo-ii  (Paris:  Picard,  1909),  p.  152. 

21  The  Gospels  as  Historical  Documents.  By  Vincent  Henry  Stanton,  Ely 
Professor  of  Divinity  in  the  University  of  Cambridge  (Cambridge:  University 
Press,  1903),  vol.  I,  p.  77. 

22  Cf.  Inspiration,  eight  lectures  on  the  early  history  and  origin  of  the  doc- 
trine of  Biblical  inspiration, — Bampton  lectures  for  1893.  By  W.  Sanday  (Lon- 
don: Longmans,  Green  &  Co.,  1894),  p.  310. 

28  Cf.  Beitrdge  zur  Einleitung  in  die  bibl.  Schriften  (Halle,   1836). 
^^  Comment,  in  Matth.  10:17;  cf.  Eusebius,  Historia  Ecclesiastica,  iii,  3,  2, 
and  25,  6. 

25  Eusebius,  Historia  Ecclesiastica,  vi,  12. 
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to  the  higher  critic.  We  now  have  the  long  lest  text;  and 
textual  criticism  is  at  work  thereon.  This  lately  found  Hellen- 
istic text  forces  Dr.  J.  Armitage  Robinson,  Dean  of  Wells,  to 
the  conclusion  that  the  heretical  and  apocryphal  writing  could 
not  have  come  into  existence  earlier  than  A.  D.  i6o.^®  Justin 
had  written  his  Apology  and  Dialogue  fifteen  years  before 
that  time.  Moreover,  the  one  who,  for  Docetic  purpose, 
forged  this  so-called  Gospel,  undoubtedly  knew,  used  and  mis- 
used the  Synoptists  and  John.  He  gives  the  lie  to  the  trum- 
pery of  an  Ur-Mark  and  an  Ur-Matthew,  that  were  supposed 
by  the  critics  to  have  been  circulated  in  the  second  century. 
So  much  for  the  fancied  use  that  Justin  made  of  the  apocrypha 
as  parts  of  the  "  Memorabilia  of  the  Apostles  ".  Now  for  his 
way  of  using  the  Synoptists. 

Hilgenfeld  ^^  long  ago  proved  to  a  certainty,  by  long  and 
painstaking  research  work,  that  Justin  used  our  Synoptic  Gos- 
pels as  "  Memorabilia  of  the  Apostles  ".  And  Semisch  '^^ 
about  the  same  time  showed  that  Justin  quoted  the  Synoptics 
from  memory.  Such  is  the  only  conclusion  that  logically  flows 
from  Justin's  loose  way  of  using  his  "  Memorabilia  of  the 
Apostles  ". 

It  is  true  that  Justin  does  not  quote  the  Synoptic  Gospels  as 
such.  In  omitting  the  name  of  the  evangelist  and  in  loosely 
using  his  sources,  he  follows  the  custom  set  by  previous  ec- 
clesiastical writers.  Only  the  Apocalypse  of  John,  of  all  the 
New  Testament  books,  does  Justin  cite  by  name.  And  yet  his 
use  of  the  Synoptics,  under  the  title  "  Memorabilia  of  the 
Apostles  ",  is  so  copious  as  to  force  any  fair  mind  to  decide 
that,  if  the  "  Memorabilia  of  the  Apostles  "  were  not  called 
the  "  Gospels  ",  they  must  have  been  the  same  collection  under 
a  different  name.     Irenaeus  knows  no  such  collection,   other 

^^The  Gospel  according  to  St.  Peter  and  the  Revelation  of  Peter.  By  J. 
Armitage  Robinson  and  Montague  Rhodes  James  (Cambridge:  University 
Press,  1892),  p.  32.  Theodor  Zahn,  Professor  of  New  Testament  Exegesis  at 
Erlangen  University,  sets  the  middle  of  the  second  century  as  the  date  of  the 
Gospel  of  Peter.  Cf.  Introduction  to  the  New  Testament,  Eng.  tr.  done  from 
the  3d  German  ed.  under  the  direction  of  Prof.  Jacobus,  Hartford  Theological 
Seminary  (New  York:  Scribner's,  igi7),  vol.  ii,  p.  270. 

^"^  Die  alttestamentliche  Citate  Justin's  in  ihrer  Bedeutung  fur  die  Unter- 
suchung  seiner  Evangelien,  "  Theologisch.  Jahrbiicher ",  ix  (1850),  pp.  385- 
439  and  567-578. 

2  8  Die  apostolischen  Denkwurdigkeit  des  Mdrtyrer  Justinus  zur  Geschichte 
und  Aechtheit  der  kanonischen  Evangelien  (Hamburg,  1848). 
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than  our  Synoptic  Gospels,  that  contained  the  numerous  quota- 
tions employed  by  Justin.  Can  it  have  been  lost  to  memory 
during  the  short  period  that  intervened  between  the  time  of 
Justin's  literary  activity,  A.  D.  138-165,  and  that  of  Irenaeus, 
A.  D.  1 81 -1 89?  Such  a  gratuitous  supposition  is  preposterous. 
3.  Textual  Criticism  and  the  ''Memorabilia**.  If  we 
descend  from  the  misty  heights,  wherein  the  reason  of  the 
grandiose  higher  critic  is  befogged,  and  look  into  this  matter 
from  the  safe  and  sane  viewpoint  of  lower  or  textual  criticism, 
we  find  that  Justin  himself  clearly  identifies  the  **  Memorabilia 
of  the  Apostles  "  with  the  Synoptic  Gospels.  In  the  First 
Apology,  he  writes: 

P'or  the  Apostles,  in  the  Memorabilia  left  by  them,  which  are  called 
the  Gospels,  in  this  wise  handed  down  that  it  was  ordained  to  them : 
Jesus  took  bread,  gave  thanks,  and  said,  "  Do  this  for  a  memory  of 
me ;  this  is  my  Body  ".^®  And  in  like  manner  taking  the  chalice 
and  giving  thanks,  he  said,  "  This  is  my  Blood  ".^**  And  he  gave  to 
them  alone.  ^^ 

There  is  only  one  evasion  of  this  witness.  The  italicized 
words  must  be  rejected  as  an  interpolation!  Bishop  Marsh 
rejects  them,  and  slinks  into  the  dug-out  of  his  inner  con- 
sciousness for  repose. 

In  the  Dialogue  with  Trypho,  the  word  Gospel  is  twice  used 
to  designate  the  same  work  as  the  "  Memorabilia  'V^  and  the 
Synoptists  are  frequently  quoted  under  the  caption  "  Memora- 
bilia of  the  Apostles  ".^  Finally  our  Synoptic  Gospels  were 
in  mind,  when  Justin  wrote :  **  For  in  the  Memorabilia,  which 
I  say  were  composed  by  his  Apostles  and  their  disciples,  it  is 
written  etc."     Then  follow  Luke  22 :  44  and  42.** 

We  have  dwelt  at  some  length  on  the  evidence  of  Justin, 
because  he  is  the  earliest  witness   clearly   to   testify   to  the 

2»  A  partial  and  inverted,  yet  exact,  reproduction  of  Luke  22: 19. 

30  Exactly  as  in  Matthew  16:  28. 

^"^  Apologia  Prima,  66,  3,  " Textes  et  Documents",  Hemmer-Lejay,  vol.  r, 
p.  141. 

32  Cf.  ch.  100,  sec.  1,  "Textes  et  Documents",  vols.  lO-ii,  p.  118,  where 
Matthew  11:22  is  quoted ;  and  ch.  10,  sec.  2,  same  ed.,  vols.  8-9,  p.  48,  in 
which  the  grandeur  of  the  counsels  of  the  Gospels  is  lauded. 

83  Ch.  II,  sec.  4;  ch.  loi,  sec.  3;  ch.  104,  sec.  i ;  ch.  105,  sees,  i,  5,  6;  ch.  106, 
sees.  I,  4;  ch.  107,  sec.  I. 

34  Cf.  ch.  103,  sec.  8. 
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reading  of  the  Scriptures  as  a  part  of  the  liturgy  of  the  Church 
of  the  second  century.  Wherever  the  doctrines  of  Christ  took 
a  hold  on  the  people;  there  the  Bible  was  translated  into  the 
vernacular  for  Sunday  reading.  Therefore  the  Latin  version 
of  the  Bible  must  date  from  the  establishment  of  Christianity 
among  Latin-speaking  peoples  of  the  Roman  empire. 

III.  The  Itala.  Textual  critics  of  the  New  Testament  now 
use  the  name  Old  Latin  to  designate  the  pre-hieronymian  Latin 
versions  of  the  Bible.  The  terms  Itala  and  Vetus  Itala  should 
no  longer  be  deemed  to  cover  the  entire  group  of  vernacular 
translations  or  recensions  of  Holy  Writ  in  the  early  Latin 
Church.  The  Itala  was  St.  Augustine's  text  of  preference ;  and 
did  not  include  the  Old  Latin  readings  that  he  rejected. 

Cardinal  Wiseman  ^  seems  to  be  responsible  for  the  group- 
ing of  the  Old  Latin  versions  under  the  name  Itala.  This 
study  is  rated  by  Westcott  as  *'  the  best  original  investigation 
into  the  Old  Latin  Version  "  made  up  to  the  time.'*  Accord- 
ing to  the  great  critic,  Wiseman,  the  Bible  was  first  translated 
into  Latin  in  Africa;  this  African  version  underwent  various 
emendations  in  different  parts  of  the  Latin  Church;  of  these 
emendations,  the  north  Italian  was  the  more  correct ;  and  so  its 
name,  the  Itala,  was  applied  to  the  entire  group  of  Old  Latin 
Biblical  versions. 

Fr.  Arthur  L.  McMahon,  O.P.,  in  his  careful  study  of  the 
^'  Versions  of  the  Bible  "  *^  identifies  the  Vetus  Itala  with  the 
Old  Latin.  Such  an  identification  should  now  be  discarded. 
What  text  was  the  Itala,  is  still  a  matter  of  conjecture.  This 
much,  however,  is  certain,  that  the  Itala  is  not  a  fitting  name  by 
which  to  designate  all  the  pre-hieronymian  Latin  versions  of 
the  Bible. 

I.  Origin  of  the  tmme  Itala.  The  name  Itala,  as  designating 
one  of  the  Latin  translations  of  the  Bible  in  the  early  Church, 
is  derived  from  a  passage  of  St.  Augustine.  The  Itala  was  the 
Latin  Biblical  text  of  predilection  to  the  great  Bishop  of  Hippo : 

35  "Two  Letters  on  some  Parts  of  the  Controversy  concerning  I  John  5:7", 
printed  in  the  Catholic  Magazine,  vols.  2  and  3,  1832-1833 ;  and  later  published 
in  Essays  on  Various  Subjects,  vol.  iii,  pp.  366  ff.  (Rome:  1835)  ;  also  trans- 
lated in  Migne's  Demonstrations  t.vangeliques,  vol.  16  (Paris,  1843),  pp.  257  ff. 

38  Cf.  Canon  of  the  New  Testament.  By  Brooke  Foss  Westcott.  6th  ed. 
(London:  Macmillan,  1889),  p.  248. 

^"^  Catholic  Encyclopedia,  vol.  xv  (New  York:  The  Encyclopedia  Press, 
1913) »  P-  367,  s.  v.  "Versions", 
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In  ipsis  autem  interpretationibus  Itala  ceteris  praeferatur,  nam  est 
verborum  tenacior  cum  perspicuitate  sententiae.  Et  Latinis  quibus- 
libet  emendandis  Grceci  adhibeantur,  in  quibus  Ixx  interpretum  quod 
ad  Veins  Testamentum  attinet  excellit  auctoritas.  .  .  .  Sed  tamen,  ut 
superius  dixi,  horum  quoque  interpretum  qui  verbis  tenacius  inhae- 
serunt  conlatio  non  est  inutilis  ad  explanandum  saepe  sententiam. 
Latini  ergo,  ut  dicere  coeperam,  codices  Veteris  Testamenti,  si  necesse 
fuerit,  Graecorum  auctoritate  emendandi  sunt.  .  .  .  Libros  autem  Novi 
Testamenti,  si  quid  in  Latinis  varietatibus  titubat,  GrcBcis  cedere  opor- 
tere  non  dubium  est,  et  maxime  qui  apud  Ecclesias  doctiores  et  dili- 
gentiores  reperiuntur.^® 

Burkitt  *^  calls  attention  to  the  striking  parallel  between  the 
above  words  and  part  of  the  preface  of  St.  Jerome  to  the 
Vulgate  Gospels.  The  two  Fathers  present  the  same  thoughts 
and  in  the  same  order.  We  italicize  in  both  passages  those 
words  which  seem  to  indicate  that  Augustine  is  reminiscent  of 
Jerome : 

Si  enim  Latinis  exemplaribus  fides  est  adhibenda,  respondeant 
quibus:  tot  enim  sunt  exemplaria  paene  quot  codices.  Sin  autem 
Veritas  est  qiusrenda  de  pluribus,  cur  non  ad  Grcecam  originem  rever- 
tentes,  ea  quae  vel  a  vitiosis  interpretibus  male  edita,  vel  a  praesump- 
toribus  imperitis  emendata  perversius,  vel  a  librariis  dormitantibus 
aut  addita  sunt  aut  mutata,  corrigimus?  Neque  vero  de  Vet  ere  dis- 
puta  Testamento,  quod  a  Ixx  senioribus  in  Graecam  linguam  versum 
tertio  gradu  ad  nos  usque  pervenit.  Non  quaero  quid  Aquila  quid 
Symmachus  sapiant,  quare  Theodotion  inter  novos  et  veteres  medius 
incedat.  Sit  ilia  vera  inter pretatio,  qiuzm  apostoli  probaverunt.  De 
Novo  nunc  loquor  Testamento,  quod  Grcecum  esse  non  dubium  est.*^ 

The  Itala  of  St.  Augustine  was  clearly  one  of  the  Latin 
versions  of  his  time — not  all  of  them,  but  the  one  that  he 
preferred :  "Among  those  very  interpretations,  the  Itala  should 
be  preferred  to  the  rest ;  for  it  keeps  more  closely  to  the  words 
and  is  clear  in  meaning  ".  Hence  it  is  not  exact  to  group, 
under  the  name  Itala,  all  the  forms  of  the  Old  Latin  text  that 
were  extant  in  the  time  of  St.  Augustine. 

88  Cf.  De  Doctrina  Christiana,  ii,  15  (P.  L.  34,  46). 

8»  Texts  and  Studies,  vol.  iv,  No.  3,  "The  Old  Latin  and  the  Itala"  (Cam- 
bridge: University  Press,  1896),  pp.  63-64. 

^^  Episttda  ad  Damasum,  in  the  Vulgate  edition  of  DescUe  (Tournai,  1881), 
p.  xxvii. 
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Bentley  conjectured  that  for  Itala  we  should  read  ilia.  The 
conjecture  was  supported  by  Ernesti.  Potter  cudgeled  his 
inner  consciousness  until  he  got  usitata  as  a  substitute.  These 
essays  of  higher  criticism  are  worthless,  except  to  show  what 
Bentley,  Ernesti,  or  Potter  would  have  written  if  one  of  them 
had  been  Augustine.  All  Ms.  evidence  proves  that  St.  Augus- 
tine wrote  of  the  Itala  as  the  Latin  version  of  the  Bible  that 
he  preferred. 

2.  What  was  the  Itala}  Most  textual  critics  take  it  that  the 
Itala  was  a  North  Italian,  Lombard,  pre-hieronymian,  Latin 
version  of  the  Bible;  they  are  uncertain  whether  it  was  a 
recension  that  depended  upon  an  African  archetype,  or  a  text 
that  had  its  own  independent  origin. 

St.  Augustine  was  converted  by  St.  Ambrose  at  Milan,  and 
there  found  in  use  a  Latin  Biblical  text,  which  was  more  exact 
in  translation  and  clearer  in  Latinity  than  the  text  of  the 
African  Church.  This  Biblical  text  of  the  Lombard  plain  he 
called  the  Itala.  Such  is  the  view  of  Gregory.*^  Westcott  *^ 
refers  with  seeming  approval  to  "  the  specific  sense  of  Itala  as 
equivalent  geographically  to  Longobardica  "  in  an  essay  of 
J.  Kenrick."*^  Hammond  reserves  *'  the  term  '  Itala  *  for  the 
Italic  version  to  which  S.  Augustine  refers  '*.**  The  most  re- 
markable tendency  in  this  matter  is  that  of  Burkitt.  He  iden- 
tifies the  Itala  of  St.  Augustine  with  the  Vulgate.  This 
tendency  we  shall  take  up  in  a  later  study. 

Walter  Drum,  S.J. 

Woodstock  College,  Maryland. 

^1  Textkritik  des  Neuen  Testaments.  By  Caspar  Rene  Gregory  (Leipzig: 
Hinrichs,  1909),  p.  597. 

^^  A  General  Survey  of  the  History  of  the  Canon  of  the  New  Testament. 
By  Brooke  Foss  Westcott.    6th  ed.  (New  York:  Macmillan,  1889),  p.  155. 

43  Theological  Review,  July,  1874. 

**  Outlines  of  Textual  Criticism  applied  to  the  New  Testament.  By  C.  E. 
Hammond,  late  Fellow  and  Tutor  of  Exeter  College,  Oxford.  6th  ed.  (Oxford: 
Clarendon  Press,  1902),  p.  58. 
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OHEONOLOGT  OF  THE  LIFE   OF  OHEIST.     By  the  Eev.  Francis  Val- 
itutti,  36  White  Street,  Saratoga  Springs,  N.  Y.     1918.     Fp.  60. 

The  author  has  studied  the  chronology  of  the  life  of  our  Lord 
with  painstaking  care.  The  results  of  his  study  deserve  to  be  in  the 
library  of  every  professor  and  student  who  is  genuinely  interested  in 
the  accurate  interpretation  of  the  Gospels.  These  results  will  inform 
and  stimulate,  even  though  they  fail  to  convince,  the  exegete.  All 
will  be  interested  in  the  witnesses ;  though  not  all  will  be  led  to  the 
conclusions  of  Fr.  Valitutti.  These  witnesses  should  be  examined 
before  one  ventures  at  any  conclusion. 

After  setting  aside  the  chronologies  of  the  Valentinians  and  Basil- 
idians,  Fr.  Valitutti  presents  and  defends  the  opinion  of  St.  Irenaeus : 
"  A  quadragesimo  autem  et  quinquagesimo  anno  declinat  jam  in 
aetatem  seniorem ;  quam  habens  Dominus  noster  docebat,  sicut  Evan- 
gelium  et  omnes  senior es  testantur,  qui  in  Asia  apud  Joannem  disci- 
pulum  Domini  convenerunt,  id  ipsum  tradidisse  Joannem.  Permansit 
autem  eis  us^que  ad  Trajani  tempora."  ^ 

Irenaeus  clearly  holds  that  Jesus  was  more  than  forty,  and  well  nigh 
fifty,  years  of  age  at  the  end  of  His  ministry.  True,  we  have  only 
fragments  of  the  original  text  of  the  great  Bishop  of  Lyons  against 
the  heretics  of  his  time;  and  these  fragments  are  preserved  to  us  in 
the  writings  of  Epiphanius,  Eusebius,  and  others.  Yet  the  Latin  ver- 
sion of  Contra  Hcereses  is  of  the  fourth,  or  even  an  earlier,  century, 
and  is  generally  admitted  to  preserve  rather  slavishly  the  text  of 
Irenaeus. 

Why  was  Irenaeus  led  to  assign  such  an  age  to  Jesus?  He  gives 
two  reasons :  the  Gospel  and  the  Johannine  tradition.  The  only  New 
Testament  argument  is  taken  from  the  words  of  the  Jews :  "  Thou 
art  not  yet  fifty  years  old.  And  hast  thou  seen  Abraham?"  *  The 
conclusion  of  Irenaeus  from  this  witness  is  that  Jesus  must  at  the 
time  have  been  more  than  forty,  yea,  well  nigh  fifty  years  old.  But 
the  witnesses  may  have  spoken  in  round  numbers ;  they  made  no  at- 
tempt accurately  to  fix  the  age  of  Jesus;  nor  was  their  witness  of 
much  worth  in  regard  to  Him  against  whom  fury  blazed  and  blinded. 

A  stronger  witness,  however,  is  cited  by  Irenaeus — that  of  the  dis- 
ciples of  John  the  Evangelist.    We  have  italicized  this  citation  in  the 

1  Contra  Hcsreses,  Lib.  ii,  cap.  22,  sec.  5  (P.  G.  7,  785). 

2  John  8:57. 
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above  Latin  version.  Eusebius  ^  preserves  the  original  of  these  im- 
portant words :  "  and  all  the  elders,  who  lived  in  Asia  with  John  the 
disciple  of  the  Lord,  bear  witness  that  John  handed  this  down  ". 
Such  a  witness  must  not  be  lightly  set  aside.  For  Irenaeus  was  a  dis- 
ciple of  Polycarp,  and  Polycarp  was  a  disciple  of  John. 

For  this  and  other  reasons,  Fr.  Valitutti  thinks  that  Jesus  was  born 
in  B.  C.  21,  preached  from  A.  D.  9  to  29,  and  died  A.  D.  29.  The 
arguments  of  the  painstaking  scholar  merit  careful  consideration  by 
all  who  wish  to  be  accurate  in  New  Testament  chronology. 

Walter  Drum,  S.J. 

LAST  LEOTUEES  BY  WILFEID  WAED.  Being  the  Lowell  Lectures, 
1914,  and  three  Lectures  delivered  at  the  Eoyal  Institution,  1915. 
With  an  Introductory  Study  by  Mrs.  Wilfrid  Ward,  and  a  Portrait. 
Longmans,  Green  &  Oo.,  London  and  New  York.  1918.  Pp.  Ixxiv 
—295. 

The  present  volume  possesses  a  twofold  value.  In  the  first  place 
it  throws  a  fuller  and  what  doubtless  to  many  will  be  a  wholly  new 
light  upon  the  character  of  a  Catholic  layman  who  was  deservedly 
eminent  in  the  world  of  letters.  In  the  second  place  it  reveals  more 
intimately  the  mind  and  the  life  vocation  of  John  Henry  Newman. 
Mr.  Ward  made  two  lecture  tours  in  this  country.  On  the  one  he 
addressed  mainly  Catholic,  on  the  other  chiefly  non- Catholic,  audi- 
ences. Brief  and  rapid  as  were  both  these  journeys,  they  probably 
offered  neither  his  hosts  nor  his  casual  acquaintances  so  intimate  a 
knowledge  of  his  personality  as  is  furnished  by  the  introduction  to 
the  present  volume.  Pending  therefore  the  publication  of  the  more 
comprehensive  Life,  which  we  are  given  to  understand  is  in  course  of 
preparation,  educated  Catholics  will  no  doubt  be  glad  to  possess  the 
present  vie  intime  from  the  pen  of  Mrs.  Ward.  In  it  will  be  found 
sketched,  it  need  hardly  be  said,  with  a  just  sense  of  proportion,  the 
various  influences,  parental,  domestic,  social,  as  well  as  intellectual 
and  religious,  that  combined  to  shape  Mr.  Ward's  character  and  to 
determine  and  direct  his  literary  activities. 

The  author's  privileged  experience  is  further  enlarged  by  her  hus- 
band's correspondence  with  bosom  friends.  These  letters  reveal  the 
deeper  aspects  of  Mr.  Ward's  faith  and  religious  feeling  more  vividly 
than  could  be  gleaned  from  his  various  biographical  productions  and 
collections  of  essays — works  which  reflect  for  the  most  part  his  intel- 
lectual and  literary  culture.  It  is  in  the  closing  period  of  Mr.  Ward's 
life,  when  the  pain  and  the  weariness  of  an  insidious  illness  rendered 

3  Historia  Ecclesiastica,  Lib.  iii,  cap.  23,  in  Berlin  Petrology,  ed.  Schwartz, 
II,  I,  p.  238. 
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his  usually  robust  and  pliant  frame  unobedient  to  the  behests  of 
his  mind,  that  we  notice  how  firmly  planted  and  effective  were  the 
habits  of  his  spiritual  life. 

The  larger  part  of  the  book  is  taken  up  in  the  first  place  with  the 
six  lectures  on  Cardinal  Newman  delivered  before  the  Lowell  Insti- 
tute in  1914,  and  in  the  second  place  with  a  number  of  lectures 
treating  of  biographical  portraiture;  together  with  a  few  essays  on 
certain  timely  topics,  and  an  appendix  containing  the  memorial  to 
Mr.  Ward  which  was  drawn  up  by  his  friends  and  admirers  on  the 
occasion  of  his  rumored  withdrawal  from  the  Dublin  Review. 

Of  these  varied  contents  the  lectures  on  Newman  are  of  primary 
interest  and  value.  Wilfrid  Ward,  as  everyone  knows,  had  made  the 
soul  of  Newman  his  own  in  a  dual  sense.  In  the  first  place  he  had 
steeped  his  own  mind  in  the  thoughts  and  sentiments  of  Newman 
and  had  familiarized  himself  with  every  event  and  phase  of  his  life. 
In  the  second  place  he  had  consciously  or  unconsciously  taken  up  as 
his  own  vocation  a  work  similar  to  that  which  the  great  English 
Cardinal  had  fulfilled  for  his  day  and  generation.  Newman's  special 
mission  seems  to  have  been  to  interpret  and  to  mediate  Catholicism 
to  the  more  or  less  rationalistic  minds  of  his  time.  With  that  pene- 
trating insight  into  other  men's  minds  which  was  probably  his  great- 
est gift,  Newman  saw  and  felt  the  difficulties  of  faith  experienced  by 
unbelievers.  And  with  consmnmate  mastery  of  expression  he  gave 
those  perplexities  an  embodiment  which  made  them  stand  out  more 
vividly  than  they  appeared  even  to  the  agnostic  consciousness.  At 
the  same  time  he  was  able  to  remove  their  power  or  blunt  their  sting, 
not  indeed  by  the  surgery  of  cold  logic,  but  by  the  warmer  handling 
of  them  by  the  rational  instinct  and  imagination,  and  even  still  more 
by  showing  that  they  owed  their  potency  mainly  to  the  contracted 
vision  of  the  abstractive  reason  and  that,  as  the  mind  expands  under 
the  genial  heat  of  sympathy  and  still  more  as  it  grows  in  moral 
purity,  it  expands  into  that  vision  of  universal  truth  wherein  the 
difficulties  of  faith  are  seen  either  to  melt  away  of  themselves  or  to 
be  swallowed  up  in  that  spiritual  illumination  which  is  the  fuller 
effulgence  of  faith. 

Probably  no  one  has  better  understood  this  Newmanian  theory  of 
religious  perplexities  and  their  solution  than  his  present  biographer. 
And  no  one  has  more  practically  assimilated  and  applied  it  in  his 
own  life-work  than  Wilfrid  Ward.  The  first  half  of  this  statement 
receives  its  illustration  in  his  last  lectures  on  Newman,  and  the 
second  half  finds  its  confirmation  in  the  last  essays  of  Mr.  Ward's 
contained  in  the  volume  before  us.  The  two  writers  are  reciprocally 
illuminative.  You  will  know  Newman  better  by  first  reading  Ward ; 
you  will  appreciate  the  influence  of  the  more  recent  writer  by  learn- 
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ing  from  him  the  apologetic   method  and   power  of  his   eminent 
predecessor. 

Both  Cardinal  Newman  and  Wilfrid  Ward  were  judged  by  some, 
especially  French,  critics,  to  be  affected  with  a  certain  allure  of 
Modernism.  It  may  be  doubted,  however,  whether  the  critics  quite 
understood  the  real  point  of  view  taken  by  either  writer.  At  any  rate 
a  dispassionate  reading  of  the  present  lectures  and  essays  should  serve 
to  dispel  forever  any  lingering  suspicion  on  this  score. 

SEEMON  NOTES.  By  the  late  Monsignor  Kobert  Hugh  Benson.  Edited 
by  the  Rev.  0.  0.  Martindale,  S.  J.  Second  Series:  Oatholic.  With 
a  Prontispiece.  Longmans,  Green  &  Oo.,  New  York  and  London. 
1917.     Pp.  viii— 138. 

These  outlines  of  pulpit  discourses  are  interesting  and  instructive 
in  various  respects,  both  as  regards  the  author  of  them  and  their 
subject  matter.  That  a  man  gifted  with  a  mind  so  well  stored  and 
cultured,  with  a  power  of  speech  so  ready  and  so  fluent  as  fell  to  the 
lot  of  Monsignor  Benson,  should  prepare  for  his  public  utterances 
by  writing  out  with  such  relative  detail  and  elaborate  order  their 
plan  and  substance  is  certainly  a  testimony  to  his  sense  of  responsi- 
bility as  a  minister  of  the  Word.  Moreover,  the  many  who  ad- 
mired the  man  will  have  in  these  sketches  another  expression  of  his 
personality.  Benson  expressed  it  in  all  that  he  wrote,  as  well  as 
in  all  that  he  spoke.  This  goes  of  course  without  saying.  Every 
man  does  pretty  much  the  same  if  he  be  sincere.  But  Benson's 
personality  was  unique.  He  was  a  genius — original,  spontaneous, 
quasi-creative.  On  the  other  hand,  however,  he  had  some  at  least 
of  the  limitations,  not  to  say  defects,  of  genius.  He  was  impatient, 
impulsive,  hasty.  He  leaped  at  once  into  the  heart  of  things;  he 
saw  the  inside  at  a  glance  with  his  brilliant  imagination.  But  his 
intellect  was  never  thoroughly  disciplined,  nor  informed  with 
genuine  philosophy  or  theology.  One  need  only  read  the  letters  in 
which  he  tells  of  his  student  life  in  Rome  to  recognize  this.  The 
lack  of  systematic  scholastic  training  and  of  knowledge  of  Catholic 
philosophy  manifests  itself  in  his  dogmatic  writings  or  sermons  and 
it  shows  itself  here  and  there  in  the  present  Nates.  We  are  not 
surprised  therefore  to  find  occasionally  minor  technical  inaccuracies. 
It  may  seem  a  pity  that  he  fell  a  little  short  at  this  point,  for  had 
his  thought  been  more  categorized,  such  were  the  vividness  and 
brilliancy  of  his  imagination  that  he  would  have  been  sure  to  have 
strikingly  illumined  and  freshly  vivified  the  truths  and  speeulaticns 
of  Scholasticism.  As  it  was,  he  did  good  service  in  this  direction 
and  the  present  manual  accumulates  the  evidence  thereof.     At  all 
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events  the  work  will  be  welcomed  by  Benson's  friends  and  admirers 
as  the  latest  and  perhaps  the  last  expression  of  his  mind,  his  heart, 
his  soul,  himself. 

Aside,  however,  from  this  personal  equation,  the  Notes  are  in- 
trinsically worth  while.  Like  most,  if  not  all,  that  came  from  his 
fertile  genius,  they  are  meatful  and  thought-provoking.  Not  un- 
like Father  Faber's  sermon  sketches,  they  suggest  as  much  as  they 
express,  so  that  the  busy  preacher  is  likely  to  find  in  them  a  friend 
in  emergency  more  helpful  than  he  can  get  from  not  a  few  of  the 
stock  of  store-made  sermons. 

Moreover,  those  who  go  to  manuals  for  the  points  of  their  morn- 
ing meditation  can  hardly  do  better  than  try  the  Notes  elaborated 
by  Monsignor  Benson.  His  thoughts  get  into  the  soul,  they  hold 
on,  and  they  are  practical  as  well  as  practicable. 

OHTJEOH  AND  STATE  IN  ENGLAND  TO  THE  DEATH  OF  QUEEN 
ANNE.  By  H.  M.  Gwatkin,  D.  D.  With  a  preface  by  the  Eev.  E. 
W.  Watson,  D.  D.  Longmans,  Green  &  Oo.,  London  and  New  York. 
Pp.  424. 

As  a  popular  narrative  this  history  has  its  distinct  charms  and 
high  merits;  as  a  critical  exposition  of  the  subject  it  falls  far  short 
of  modern  requirements  and  nowise  conforms  to  the  more  exacting 
standards  of  historical  treatment.  The  tone,  throughout,  is  too 
dogmatic,  and  the  presentation  of  the  matter  visibly  influenced  by 
preconceived  ideas  and  denominational  sympathies.  The  absence  of 
bibliographical  references  makes  verification  of  the  author's  state- 
ments difficult  or  impossible,  and  hence  impairs  the  value  of  the 
conclusions  he  puts  forth.  Unconscious  bias  is  betrayed  in  occa- 
sional observations  introduced  without  specific  necessity,  as  in  the 
following  passage  made  in  connexion  with  the  Test  Act :  "  The 
disavowal  of  Transubstantiation .  was  made  necessary  by  the  duplic- 
ity of  the  Roman  authorities,  because  it  was  almost  the  only  thing 
for  which  they  could  not  give  a  dispensation"  (362).  Nor  will 
the  author  forgo  the  spiciness  which  a  little  fling  at  the  Jesuits  is 
boimd  to  give  to  his  narrative  in  the  eyes  of  some.  Here  is  a 
sample:  "But  at  the  time  the  belief  was  natural,  genuine,  and 
nearly  universal,  that  the  alleged  birth  was  one  more  fraud  of  the 
Jesuits  ad  major  en  Dei  gloriam"  (374).  This  is  hardly  in  accord 
with  the  calm,  judicial  reserve,  rightly  expected  of  the  historian. 
Catholic  personages,  whether  of  pre-Reformation  or  post-Reforma- 
tion times,  generally  do  not  fare  well  at  the  hands  of  the  author. 
We  are  also  sure  that  he  reads  tendencies  into  pre-Reformation  times 
which  really  did  not  exist.     These  strictures  are  not  intended  in  a 
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derogatory  sense;  they  are  meant  for  the  orientation  of  the  reader, 
for  the  volume  contains  a  store  of  well  digested  facts,  and  the 
author  possesses  a  rare  faculty  of  historic  construction  and  a  style 
of  remarkable  elegance  and  liacidity. 

C.  B. 

THEOfilES  OP  SOOIAL  PROGRESS.  A  Oritical  Stndy  of  the  Attempts 
to  fornmlate  the  Conditions  of  Human  Advance.  By  Arthur  James 
Todd,  Ph.D.     The  Macmillan  Oo.,  New  York.     1918.     Pp.  591. 

If  it  is  not  right  to  mortgage  the  future  too  heavily  for  the 
advantage  of  the  present,  neither  is  it  expedient  to  sacrifice  the 
present  to  the  future.  This  is  the  quarrel  we  have  with  the  advo- 
cates of  social  progress,  who  neglect  the  needs  of  the  present  and 
subordinate  the  individual  entirely  to  the  interests  of  the  race  or 
society.  This  wrong  emphasis  vitiates  their  theories  fundamentally 
and  makes  them  unacceptable.  It  is,  however,  the  point  of  view  of 
the  evolutionist,  who,  having  discredited  the  hopes  of  personal  im- 
mortality, has  nothing  to  look  forward  to  but  social  progress  and 
race  betterment.  The  pages  of  the  work  before  us  reflect  this  very 
attitude  of  mind  thus  stigmatized. 

Although  repudiating  the  author's  fundamental  assumptions,  we 
are  not  unwilling  to  accept  many  of  his  practical  conclusions.  His 
criticism  of  prevailing  theories  of  social  progress  is  to  the  point 
and  moderate.  He  has  no  sympathy  for  the  vagaries  of  the 
eugenists  and  shows  the  inadequacy  of  the  economic  interpretation 
of  history.  To  ethical  values  he  assigns  a  very  important  part  in 
human  advance,  though  he  might  be  embarrassed  if  we  pressed  him 
further  on  the  nature  of  morality.  Religion  does  not  fare  so  well ; 
some  rather  harsh  things  concerning  it  are  said ;  besides,  it  is  only 
considered  in  its  social  aspects.  Thus  we  read :  "  Religion,  like  war 
and  leadership,  has  been  costly  in  human  evolution.  But  on  the 
whole  it  has  been  worth  at  least  part  of  the  price  and  will  easily 
be  worth  all  it  costs  in  the  future  if  it  can  free  itself  from  the  mummy 
clothes  of  organized  superstition,  from  intolerance  and  the  use  of 
coercion,  from  identification  with  dogma  and  ecclesiasticism ;  if  it 
can  function  increasingly  as  demonstration  instead  of  dogma,  as 
pure  spiritual  activity,  nourishing  the  roots  of  faith,  imagination  and 
moral  idealism,  opening  up  new  horizons,  and  redeeming  men  from 
the  lower  interest-planes  of  food,  sex,  and  social  domination.  .  .  . 
Systematic  theology,  however,  is  of  very  dubious  value  to  social  pre- 
gress."  This  passage  savors  strongly  of  pragmatism ;  and  what  reli- 
gion without  dogma  and  theology  will  amount  to,  it  is  hard  to  con- 
ceive.    On  another  page  the  author  quotes  with   approval  a  very 
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irreverent  utterance  of  Dr.  Leuba,,  who  says :  "  The  truth  of  the  mat- 
ter can  be  put  in  this  way :  God  is  not  known,  he  is  not  understood : 
he  is  used."  Much  good  which  the  book  undoubtedly  contains  is 
thus  marred  and  tainted,  so  that  the  perusal  of  the  work  can  only 
be  recommended  to  a  critical  and  discriminating  reader ;  such  a  one, 
however,  will  find  it  very  stimulating  and  laden  with  useful  in- 
formation. 

The  powerful  agency  through  which  social  progress  is  to  be 
secured  is  education.  "  Where  is  the  wizard,"  the  author  asks  with  a 
grand  gesture,  "  who  will  turn  thorny,  unproductive,  selfish,  shirking, 
exploiting,  cross-grained  human  natures  into  cooperators,  good  citi- 
zens, and  members  of  a  great  united  hiunan  brotherhood?  He  is  per- 
haps even  now  in  our  midst.  But  whoever  he  is,  it  is  safe  to  say 
that  his  means  will  be  social  education,  centring  about  a  new  concept 
of  the  human  self."  We  are  the  last  to  belittle  the  supreme  im- 
portance of  education ;  but  what  we  need  is  not  social  education,  but 
personal  and  Christian  education ;  for,  though  man  is  truly  a  social 
being,  he  is  primarily  and  always  an  individual;  and  without  the 
personal  appeal  social  education  remains  without  a  solid  foundation 
and  lacks  effective  motives.  If  social  education,  however,  is  sup- 
posed to  mean  nothing  more  than  that  the  individual  is  to  be  im- 
pressed with  his  social  responsibility  and  that  the  Christian  virtue 
of  charity  is  to  be  inculcated,  we  are  very  much  in  favor  of  such  a 
socialization  of  education,  but  at  the  same  time  we  point  to  the  fact 
that  Catholic  schools  actually  do  make  provision  for  these  modern 
requirements. 

That  the  author  is  accustomed  to  think  in  modem  terms  would 
appear  from  the  fact  that  nothing  less  than  twenty  million  years  will 
satisfy  him  as  an  estimate  of  the  probable  duration  of  human  history. 
His  wide  extent  of  reading  is  evidenced  by  the  numerous  and  well 
chosen  quotations  that  illumine  almost  every  page.  And  what  may 
be  regarded  as  of  exceptional  merit  in  a  modern  writer  on  sociological 
questions,  he  is  not  unacquainted  with  Catholic  literature  on  the 
subject.  C.  B. 

THE  QUEST  OF  EL  DORA.DO.  The  Most  Romantic  Episode  in  the  His- 
tory of  South  American  Oonquest.  By  the  Eev.  J.  A.  Zahm,  O.S.O., 
Ph.D.  (H.  J.  Mozans),  Member  of  La  Societe  Francaise  de  Physique,  La 
Societa  Dantesca  Italiana,  the  Arcadia  of  Rome,  and  other  leading 
Societies.  Illustrated.  D.  Appleton  &  Oo.,  New  York  and  London. 
1917.     Pp.  xiii-261. 

When  Lowell  in  that  imrivalled  gem  of  poesy.  The  Dandelion, 
sings  of  children  plucking  "  the  dear  common  flower  "  that  fringes 
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"  the  dusty  road  with  harmless  gold  "  as  "  high-hearted  buccaneers 
o'erjoyed  that  they  an  El  Dorado  in  the  grass  have  found  ",  he  has 
in  mind  "  the  golden  land  ",  a  region  of  gold.  And  probably  most 
people  who  use  or  see  the  term  "  El  Dorado  "  never  suspect  that  it 
can  mean  anything  else.  Originally,  however,  the  epithet  designated 
"  the  gilded  man  ",  and  subsequently  became  attached  to  the  region 
where  he  was  supposed  to  have  lived.  The  gilded  man  was  the 
candidate  for  kingship  in  the  land  of  Gliatavitk  near  Bogotk.  By 
six  years  of  fasting  he  prepared  himself  for  the  regal  office.  Then 
he  betook  himself  to  the  Lake  of  Guatavita  to  offer  sacrifice  to  the 
god  of  his  people — the  devil.  Having  been  stripped,  his  body 
was  anointed  with  viscous  earth  and  then  dusted  over  from  head  to 
foot  with  powdered  gold.  Placed  upon  a  raft  laden  with  a  great 
mass  of  gold  and  emeralds,  he  was  rowed  out  to  the  middle  of  the  lake, 
where  he  made  his  offering  by  throwing  all  the  precious  cargo  into 
the  water.  Thereafter  he  was  acclaimed  their  lawful  cazique  by  the 
thronging  multitudes  awaiting  him  on  the  shore.  Such  in  sub- 
stance is  the  legend  of  "  the  golden  king  ",  as  drawn  by  Dr.  Zahm 
from  the  early  Spanish  chronicler,  Juan  Rodriguez  Fresle,  who  in 
turn  got  it  from  Don  Juan,  the  cazique  of  Guatavita  himself.  Later 
on,  the  lake  and  the  land  were  likewise  called  by  the  same  name,  which 
has  come  to  be  used  generally  for  a  region  of  abounding  riches. 

It  was  at  least  in  part  the  lure  of  the  treasure  supposed  to  exist 
in  the  region  of  El  Dorado  which  drew  "  the  Spanish  prow  through 
the  primeval  hush  of  Indian  seas,  and  wrinkled  the  lean  brow  of 
age  to  rob  its  lover's  heart  of  ease  ",  and  which  led  so  many  of  the 
Conquistadores  to  brave  the  unimaginable  toils,  sufferings,  dangers, 
death,  which  lay  in  wait  for  them  in  the  equatorial  jungles,  morasses, 
and  mountains.  The  principal  of  these  expeditions — eight  in  all — 
in  quest  of  El  Dorado  are  described  by  Dr.  Zahm  with  his  wonted 
scholarliness,  vividness,  and  literary  grace. 

It  was  not,  however,  the  auri  sacra  fames  alone  that  drew  the 
Spanish  Conquerors,  to  say  nothing  of  the  German  and  the  English, 
to  brave  the  perils  of  the  wilderness.  It  was  likewise  glory,  the 
love  of  conquest  and  fame,  and  the  zest  of  daring  like  that  which 
has  driven  men  to  face  the  ice  fields  of  the  Arctic  and  the  Antarctic, 
to  scale  the  glaciers  up  to  the  summits  of  the  Andes  and  the  Alps. 
Dr.  Zahm  shows  these  same  ambitions — passions  that  do  not  fit 
easily  into  the  Procrustean  frames  of  Logic — to  have  been  the  power 
that  pushed  the  Conquistadores  through  the  terrible  thickets.  His 
description  of  these  thrilling  adventures  includes  pictures  similar  to 
and  occasionally  identical  with  those  which  have  made  his  other 
volumes  on  South  America  so  extremely  attractive  as  well  as 
instructive. 
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It  is  easy  enough  for  cool  or  hard-headed  Yankees  of  the  twentieth 
century  to  smile  or  sneer  at  the  romantic  Spaniards  of  the  sixteenth 
allowing  themselves  to  be  duped  by  such  absurd  myths  as  the 
El  Dorado.  So  plausible,  however,  has  seemed  to  be  the  story 
of  the  buried  treasures  that  quite  recently,  as  Dr.  Zahm  relates,  a  very 
prosaic  English  company  procured  permission  from  the  Columbian 
government  to  drain  the  lake  of  El  Dorado.  They  have  found  the 
bottom  covered  with  a  deposit  of  mud  about  ten  feet  in  thickness. 
This  will  have  to  be  sifted  carefully  to  determine  what  if  any 
treasures  it  may  contain.  According  to  the  latest  report  available, 
Dr.  Zahm  declares,  only  a  few  beads,  ceramic  and  gold  objects, 
have  so  far  been  found.  The  lake  is  almost  circular  in  outline,  with 
a  diameter  of  a  thousand  feet,  and  was  at  the  time  of  the  Conquest 
about  one  hundred  and  sixty  feet  deep. 


Xiteracig  Cbat 


Many  of  our  readers  have  urged 
the  publication  in  book  form  of  the 
Review  articles  on  the  new  Code  of 
Canon  Law.  Accordingly  these  vari- 
ous papers,  which  began  in  the  Octo- 
ber number  of  last  year  and  have  run 
on  continuously  ever  since,  have  been 
assembled,  and  revised,  for  appear- 
ance in  a  separate  volume.  A  compre- 
hensive index  has  been  added,  so  that 
the  various  laws  in  all  their  phases 
may  be  immediately  accessible.  Full 
particulars  of  this  most  serviceable 
handbook  will  be  found  at  the  front 
of  this  number. 


The  announcement  just  made  by  the 
house  of  P.  J.  Kenedy  &  Sons,  of 
New  York  City,  that  they  have  been 
empowered  by  Rome  to  reproduce  the 
octavo  edition,  complete,  with  index 
and  notes,  of  the  Codex  Juris  Canonici, 
will  be  welcome  news  to  those  who  are 
still  waiting  for  the  Latin  text  of  the 
Code.  It  is  promised  that  the  volume 
will  be  ready  early  in  August. 


The  same  enterprising  firm  have 
permission  to  publish  a  reproduction 
of  the  Missale  Romanum.  No  date 
can  be  set  for  the  publication  of  this 
volume,  as  there  are  many  practical 
difficulties  to  be  overcome. 


Whatever  be  "  wrong  with  our  Re- 
treats "  (and  most  of  us  recognize 
that  more  profit  should  be  derived 
from  those  golden  opportunities  of 
spiritual  renewal),  it  may  be  allowed 
that  on  the  side  of  the  retreatants  the 
"  wrong "  could  be  lessened  by  the 
employment  of  good  books  suited  to 
the  occasion.  Of  course,  if  the  re- 
treatant  be  in  dead  earnest  and  employ 
his  "  free  time "  in  ruminating  over 
and  applying  the  truths  presented  to 
him  by  the  Director,  the  retreat  itself 
will  be  all  right — in  no  wise  wrong. 
But  for  obvious  reasons  these  condi- 
tions are  not  always  realized.  Spirit- 
ual books  of  the  right  kind  go  far, 
however,  to  secure  them.  For  instance, 
there  has  just  fallen  from  the  press  a 
duodecimo  volume  containing  Sketches 
for  the  Exercises  of  an  Eight  Days' 
Retreat  (translated  by  John  B.  Ko 
kenge,  S.J.),  the  intelligent  use  of 
which  by  a  priest  would  help  greatly 
to  garner  the  spiritual  harvest.  The 
matter  is  simply  the  Ignatian  Exer- 
cises developed ;  but  when  we  note 
that  the  elaboration  was  done  by  the 
eminent  theologian,  Father  Hurter^ 
S.J.,  we  have  the  assurance  that  the 
work  is  both  solid  and  practical.  We 
cannot,  of  course,  call  it  original ;  but 
the  thought  is  arresting  and  penetrat- 
ing. It  is  just  what  will  help  to  re- 
vive  the    points   orally   given   and    to 
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hold  the  mind  to  them  during  '*  free 
time " ;  but  what  is  more,  it  will 
make  a  souvenir  during  the  year  fol- 
lowing the  retreat. 


Probably  if  a  priest  made  habitual 
use  of  such  a  book,  taking  at  least 
once  a  week  one  or  other  of  its  medi- 
tations for  honest  reconsideration,  his 
retreat,  again,  would  be  found  to 
have  been  "  all  right ",  It  is  in  these 
matters  not  so  much  the  first,  as  the 
last,  stroke  that  counts  (B.  Herder, 
St.  Louis). 


The  all-rightness  of  the  retreat 
might  be  still  further  assured  by  the 
employment  during  free  time  of  a  book 
like  the  recent  Life  of  St.  Francis 
Xavier  (by  M.  I.  Kelly).  The  power 
of  the  Spiritual  Exercises  to  effect  a 
reformation  in  the  whole  life  of  a  man 
finds  no  more  forceful  illustration 
than  that  afforded  by  the  example  of 
the  Apostle  of  the  Indies.  It  was  the 
Exercitia  Spiritualia  that  converted 
vain  and  worldly  Xavier  into  a  second 
Paul.  Of  course  in  his  case  the  di- 
rector of  the  retreat  was  the  author 
of  the  Exercises:  but  it  was  the 
eternal  truths  comprised  in  these  that 
wrought  the  renovation  in  the  life  of 
the  self-seeking  man  of  the  world. 


For  the  rest,  the  recent  Life  above- 
mentioned  supplies  a  real  need.  Out- 
side of  the  volumes  of  Father  Cole- 
ridge there  is,  we  believe,  no  other 
worthy  life  of  the  Saint,  the  old 
history  of  Bartoli  and  Maffei  being 
long  out  of  print.  The  present  Life 
is  based  on  authentic  sources,  is  pleas- 
ingly written  and  provided  with  a 
number  of  illustrations  and  an  al- 
phabetical index.  (St.  Louis,  B. 
Herder). 


Father  Thomas  S.  McGrath  has 
compiled  a  little  manual  entitled 
Prayers  for  the  Dead  which  should 
have  a  wider  range  of  usefulness  than 
even  his  Catholic  Soldiers'  and  Sailors' 
Companion,  It  contains  the  texts  and 
parallel  translation  of  the  Burial  Ser- 
vice for  adults  and  for  children; 
prayers  at  the  grave;  the  several 
Masses  for  the  Dead;  as  well  as  a 
goodly  number  of  indulgenced  devo- 
tions.    The  whole  treasury  is  encased 


in  a  neat  and  strongly  bound  rolume 
that  can  be  comfortably  carried  in  a 
small  pocket  (New  York:  Benziger 
Bros.). 


Great  Inventors  and  Their  Inven- 
tions is  a  small  volume  comprising 
twelve  stories  telling  how  steam  and 
electricity  have  been  yoked  to  human 
service,  and  how  wonderful  mechan- 
isms of  production  and  communica- 
tion have  been  contrived  by  the  clever 
genius  of  modern  times.  A  great  deal 
of  interesting  and  useful  information 
is  entertainingly  conveyed,  the  whole 
being  graphically  illustrated  with  ex- 
cellent wood-cuts  (New  York:  Amer- 
ican Book  Co.). 


Marriage  and  the  Family  is  the  title 
of  a  slender  brochure  written  by  the 
Editors  of  America  and  containing 
practical  instructions  on  the  duties 
of  the  Catholic  home.  The  booklet 
will  prove  an  excellent  auxiliary  to 
pastoral  activity,  both  in  preparing 
young  men  and  women  for  marriage 
and  afterward  in  assisting  them  to 
foster  the  Catholic  spirit  of  their  con- 
jugal and  parental  life  (New  York: 
The  America  Press). 


Recent  events  have  created  a  fresh 
interest  in  the  wonderful  career  of  the 
Maid  of  Orleans.  This  must  be  con- 
sidered a  gain  for  our  generation,  for 
her  life  will  prove  to  all  a  source  of 
inspiration  and  a  call  to  unselfish 
consecration.  In  her  may  be  seen  em- 
bodied the  noblest  ideal  of  patriotism 
and  of  exalted  devotion  to  duty.  The 
world  is  the  richer  for  having  her 
glorious  example. 


Few  historical  personages  have 
aroused  such  universal  enthusiasm  as 
the  Maid  of  Orleans.  Men,  in  all 
other  respects  antipodes,  are  one  in 
their  admiration  for  the  little  shep- 
herdess. All  the  elements  that  make 
for  greatness  and  that  thrill  the  human 
soul  are  blended  in  her  to  an  extra- 
ordinary degree.  There  is  the  sim- 
plicity of  innocence,  the  sweetness  of 
youth,  the  charm  of  pure  womanhood, 
the  heroism  of  the  soldier,  the  glory 
of  success,  the  glamor  of  military 
achievement,  the  pathos  of  misfortune, 
and  then,  to  crown  it  all,  the  majesty 
of  overwhelming  tragedy.     That  men 
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of  widely  different  temperament  and 
religious  profession  have  been  fasci- 
nated by  the  strange  history  of  this 
favored  child  of  heaven  need  astonish 
no  one. 

Joan  of  Arc  (by  C.  M.  Stevens. 
New  York,  Cupples  &  Leon  Com- 
pany) is  a  tribute  to  the  liberator  of 
her  people  from  foreign  invasion.  The 
author  writes  with  unfeigned  enthu- 
siasm, and  presents,  as  far  as  his  nar- 
row angle  of  vision  permits,  a  beau- 
tiful portrait  of  the  saintly  maiden. 
But  he  lacks  the  key  to  the  deeper 
understanding  of  her  character  and 
fails  to  see  the  religious  import  of  her 
life.  To  see  in  the  saint  of  Domremy 
a  forerunner  of  the  Monk  of  Witten- 
berg is  misreading  history.  Yet,  even 
thus  distorted,  her  picture  is  full  of 
beauty  and  charm. 


If  the  women  of  France  have 
caught  something  of  the  heroic  spirit 
of  the  Maid  of  Orleans,  this,  in  part, 
is  due  to  the  elevating  discourses, 
echoing  from  the  pulpits  of  France 
and  the  inspiring  pages  penned  by  its 
enlightened  religious  leaders.  No 
other  nation  has  such  an  abundance 
of  excellent  devotional  works.  No 
other  nation  understands  so  well  how 
to  make  piety  and  virtue  attractive. 
La  Femme  Chretienne  et  Franfaise 
(Mgr.  Chapon,  Eveque  de  Nice,  Paris, 
P.  Tequi)  belongs  to  this  class  of 
books.  It  places  before  its  readers 
the  most  exalted  ideals  of  Christian 
womanhood.  It  possesses  a  persua- 
sive and  compelling  charm.  Fortun- 
ate will  the  women  of  other  nations 
be  if  such  a  brilliant  mirror  would  be 
held  up  to  their  gaze. 


One  source  of  consolation  never 
fails,  the  perennial  fount  of  grace  and 
strength  and  solace  flowing  in  the 
Blessed  Eucharist  and  irrigating  this 
barren  world  with  the  refreshing 
waters  of  divine  joy.  Well  advised 
are  those  pastors  who  instill  into  the 
hearts  of  the  little  ones  a  love  and 
passion  for  this  adorable  Sacrament, 
which  will  fortify  them  in  all  trials 
and  adversities.  It  is  a  happy  omen 
that  we  witness  such  a  magnificent  re- 
newal of  eucharistic  fervor  in  much- 
afflicted  France,  as  is  evident  from 
the  numerous  publications  bearing  on 
this  subject.     With  characteristic  in- 


sight, many  of  these  encourage  in  a 
special  manner  early  Communion.  To 
none  better  can  Catholic  France  en- 
trust its  children  than  to  the  eucha- 
ristic Lord.  Reiraites  de  Communion 
Solennelle  (par  le  Chanoine  J.  Vau- 
don.  Paris,  P.  Tequi)  is  well  calcu- 
lated to  make  the  hearts  of  young  and 
old  glow  with  warm  and  lasting  love 
for  the  hidden  Guest  of  our  tabernacles. 

It  is  not  easy — fortunately  it  is 
not  necessary — to  keep  abreast  of  the 
flood  of  the  war  books.  Several  of 
the  more  important  may  here  be  no- 
ticed. The  Ways  of  War  by  Pro- 
fessor T.  M.  Kettle  (Lieutenant  of 
the  9th  Dublin  Fusiliers)  has  per- 
haps already  come  into  the  hands  of 
our  readers.  It  is  the  outcome  of  a 
strong  soul,  a  soaring  mind,  of  a  man 
who  was  at  once  a  poet,  a  philosopher, 
and  in  more  than  one  respect  a  true 
patriot.  Many  of  the  chapters  are 
reprinted  from  various  newspapers 
and  magazines.  All  of  them  breathe 
the  spirit  of  international  idealism  and 
of  that  passion  for  liberty  which  so 
characterized  the  young  Irish  Nation- 
alist, and  the  soldier  who  sacrificed  his 
life  for  his  convictions.  Besides  the 
very  illuminating  memoir  by  his  wife, 
the  chapters  on  the  New  France  and 
the  Soldier-Priests  of  France  have  an 
especial  interest  for  the  clergy  (New 
York,  Scribner's  Sons). 


Of  exceptional  value  are  the  two 
volumes :  The  Cross  at  the  Front  and 
The  Soul  of  the  Soldier,— both,  by 
Thomas  Tiplady,  a  Methodist  minister 
and  chaplain  to  the  British  forces. 
The  author  writes  from  intimate  ex- 
perience of  life  at  the  front  and  in  the 
trenches.  He  has  unusual  insight  into 
the  soul  of  the  soldiers  and  is  quick 
to  seize  their  better  ideals  and  aspira- 
tions and  to  give  them  expression  with 
much  feeling  and  general  literary 
beauty.  Possessing  true  spiritual  in- 
stincts, he  understands  and  appreciates 
the  religious  life  of  the  French  and 
the  most  beautiful  of  his  pen  pictures 
are  those  which  describe  the  symbols 
of  devotion — the  wayside  Crucifix  and 
the  statue  of  Our  Lady — which  by 
some  inexplicable  salvation  are  pre- 
served in  the  midst  of  the  wrack  and 
ruin  of  all  things  else  (New  York, 
Fleming  H.  Revell  Co.). 
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The  war  has  called  forth  a  consider- 
able spiritual  literature,  particularly  in 
French,  though  not  a  few  works  of 
the  class  have  appeared  in  -English. 
The  latest  notable  accession  to  the  list 
comes  to  us  in  an  excellent  translation 
of  Giosue  Borsi's  Spiritual  Colloquies. 
Borsi  was  the  son  of  a  clever  Italian 
journalist  who  was  an  active  propa- 
gandist of  atheism.  Giosue  himself, 
though  he  had  received  Baptism  and 
his  Communion,  lapsed  from  the  prac- 
tice of  his  faith  for  many  years.  After 
his  conversion  he  determined  to  offer 
his  life  in  defence  of  his  country,  and 
was  one  of  the  first  young  officers  to 
go  to  the  front.  While  leading  his 
men  in  a  desperate  attack  at  Zagora 
he  fell  with  a  bullet  through  his  heart. 
In  his  pocket  was  found  a  volume  of 
his  beloved  Dante,  wet  with  his  heart's 
blood,  and  a  written  fore  well  to  h's 
mother.  The  letter,  it  may  be  remem- 
bered, was  published  in  the  leading 
newspapers  of  the  world  and  at  once 
took  its  place  amongst  the  classics  of 
letter  writing. 


The  Colloquies  are  translated  by 
Father  Maltese  under  the  title  A  Sold- 
ier's Confidences  with  God.  They 
embody  the  outpourings  of  a  noble 
soul,  a  lofty  mind,  a  pure  and  sincere 
character.  Written  as  a  spiritual  diary 
within  the  trenches  and  the  tents  at 
the  front,  they  are  perfectly  spontane- 
ous, unspoiled  by  any  suggestion  of 
art  or  artificiality  and  for  this  reason 
will  be  best  relished  by  the  open- 
minded  reader  whose  sympathies  with 
spiritual  ideals  have  not  been  dried 
up  by  the  scorchings  of  a  pseudo- 
criticism.  Borsi  was  a  soldier  and 
not  a  St.  Augustine,  but  it  is  not  un- 
duly exaggerating  to  say  that  the  Col- 


loquies may  appropriately  be  set  along- 
side the  Confessions.  Had  they  been 
written  by  a  saintly  mystic,  they  would 
have  been  remarkable.  Coming  as  they 
do  from  a  soldier  at  the  battle  front, 
they  elicit  our  wonder  and  admiration 
(New  York,  P.  J.  Kenedy  &  Sons). 


Sunday  evenings  find  the  streets  of 
some  of  our  cities  peopled  with  multi- 
tudes of  soldiers  and  sailors  who 
saunter  in  from  their  neighboring 
headquarters.  As  there  are  no  places 
of  amusement  open,  these  men  in  uni- 
form idle  at  the  corners  or  wander 
aimlessly  about.  What  to  do  for  them 
is  a  problem  that  has  troubled  not  a 
few  benevolent  souls.  Down  in 
Charleston  it  seems  the  problem  is 
solved  thus:  eight  Episcopal  churches 
united  to  hold  a  Sunday  evening  ser- 
vice in  Artillery  Hall.  The  services, 
which  are  simple,  include  the  singing 
of  hymns,  a  short  sermon,  addresses 
by  laymen  and  military  and  naval 
officers.  Then  there  is  a  social  gather- 
ing for  enlisted  men,  their  friends  and 
others  in  attendance,  at  which  light 
refreshments  are  served.  These  oc- 
casions are  described  as  "  unusually 
delightful  and  pleasureable  affairs ". 
One  cannot  but  praise  the  benevolence 
and  zeal  of  those  eight  Episcopalian 
churches.  FilH  hujus  mundi  sunt 
sapientiores  quam  filii  lucis. 


The  second  number  of  the  Catechism 
of  Catholic  Foreign  Missions  has 
recently  been  issued  by  the  Boston 
Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the 
Faith.  Within  thirty-two  small  pages 
it  condenses  a  vast  amount  of  informa- 
tion on  its  subject.  It  should  be 
spread  broadcast.  (25  Granby  St., 
Boston.) 
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THE  BBEAD  OF  THE  BIBLE. 


WARNINGS  and  suggestions  concerning  the  purity  of  the 
Eucharistic  flour  have  been  given  in  a  preceding  num- 
ber of  the  Review.^  The  danger  of  adulterated  flour  will  be- 
come still  more  real  with  the  enforcement  of  war  bread,  in 
which  eventually  not  more  than  80%  of  wheat  flour  will  be 
allowed.  It  is  not  the  purpose  of  this  article  to  discuss  the 
amount  of  extraneous  matter  which  would  render  bread  not 
only  illicit  but  invalid  matter  for  the  Sacrament;  but  we  have 
thought  that  a  few  words  on  the  material  used  in  Biblical 
bread,  with  a  view  to  determine  the  nature  of  the  bread  used 
at  the  Last  Supper,  might  interest  the  readers  of  the  Review. 

I.  Bread  in  Hebrew  is  called  Lehem.  Originally  the  term 
meant  "  food  "  in  general  and  is  still  used  in  that  sense  in  a 
certain  number  of  Biblical  passages,  v.  g.  Jud.  13 :  10;  i  Sam. 
14:  24,  28;  30:  12;  Prov.  22 :  9;  27:  27;  Job  24:  5,  etc.  As 
bread  was  the  most  important  article  of  food,  Lehem  was  used 
to  designate  it  in  Hebrew,  Phoenician,  and  Aramaic,  while  in 
Arabic  the  corresponding  term,  Lahmun,  is  used  for  flesh. 
In  the  LXX,  Lehem  is  regularly  translated  by  o.pTo^  except  in 
about  10  passages  where  <rtTo<:  is  used.  In  a  certain  number  of 
passages  Lehem  is  used  not  for  bread,  but,  by  anticipation,  as 
often  with  us,  for  the  material  out  of  which  bread  will  eventu- 
ally be  made,  viz.  grains  or  harvest:  thus,  during  the  famine, 
the  Egyptians  send  to  Pharaoh  for  bread,  i.  e.  grain.  Gen. 
41  :  54,  55.' 

1  January,  1918,  p.  70. 

2  Cf.  Gen.  47:13,  15,  17,  19.     In  Isaias  28:28  it  refers  to  grains  of  wheat, 
barley,  and  spelt.    See  further,  Is.  30:63;  55:10;  Job  28:5;  Prov.  28:3*  etc. 
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2.  Bread  making  was  usually  the  work  of  women,  Gen.  i8: 
6;  Lev.  24:26;  i  Sam.  8:  13;  Jer.  7:  18;  Mat.  13:26,  etc. 
The  process  included  grinding,  kneading,  and  baking.  The 
grinding  of  the  grain  into  flour  (Qemah  or  Soleth,  see  lower 
down  §§  13-15)  was  done  by  means  of  mortar  and  pestle,  Num. 
11:8;  Prov.  27  :  22,  but  more  commonly  by  means  of  the  hand- 
mill  (Rehayim)  consisting,  as  the  name  indicates,  of  two  stones, 
the  upper  one  moving  round  a  pin  fastened  to  the  centre  of  the 
lower  one;  this  lower  stone  was  stationary  and  of  a  harder 
material.*  The  grain  was  passed  through  the  mill  several 
times  according  to  the  fineness  that  was  desired  for  the  flour, 
and  in  certain  cases  also  sifted.  At  the  time  of  Christ  there 
existed  larger  mills,  probably  of  the  same  general  shape,  the 
upper  stone  of  which  was  turned  by  an  ass,  mala  asinaria, 
Mt.  18:6.  The  same  methods  are  followed  to-day,  and  al- 
though there  are  regular  mills,  they  are  not  well  patronized 
by  the  peasants,  who  prefer  to  do  their  own  work.* 

Dough  (Baseq)  was  kneaded  in  a  portable  wooden  vase  or 
trough.  If  time  permitted,  leaven  (Se'or)  was  added  to  give 
taste  to  the  bread.  The  same  was  done  if  bread  had  to  be  kept 
for  some  time ;  but  as  bread  was  baked  almost  every  day,  leaven 
was  often  omitted.^ 

The  loaf  assumed  several  shapes,  the  most  common  one  be- 
ing that  of  a  round  cake,  about  eight  inches  in  diameter  and 
not  more  than  one  inch  thick  (Kikkar  Lehem).  The  various 
processes  of  baking  are  summarized  in  Kitto-Alexander's 
Cyclopedia  of  Biblical  Literature  (Bread,  vol.  I,  p.  386),  to 
which  we  refer  the  reader.  Let  it  be  remarked  that  often 
bread  was  baked  directly  on  the  live  coals  and  ashes  or  on 
some  hot  stones  inside  the  oven;  at  other  times  on  the  inside 
or  even  outside  walls  of  the  oven.  At  the  present  time  all 
these  methods  are  still  in  use.  Occasionally  there  is  only  one 
oven  for  the  village,  where  each  family  repairs  in  turn.  Regu- 
lar bakers  already  existed  in  Biblical  times.* 

3.  Grain  or  cereals  out  of  which  bread  was  made  is  design- 
ated generically  as  Dagan.     This  word  occurs  about  30  times 

3Cf.  Ex.  11:3;  Deut.  24:6;  Jud.  9=53;  2  Sam.  11:21;  Is.  47:2;  Mat.  24: 
41,  etc. 

*  See  Robinson,  Biblical  Researches  in  Palestine,  vol,  I,  p.  161 ;  II,  i8o-t8i,  etc. 
«  Cf.  Gen.  17:5;  Ex.  12 :  15-19,  39 ;  J«d-  6 :  19,  etc. 

•  Os.  7:4;  Jer,  37:21. 
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in  the  Hebrew  Bible  and  is  rendered  regularly  by  o"itos  in  the 
LXX.  In  the  great  majority  of  passages  it  occurs  in  con- 
junction with  Tirosh  (grape  juice)/  Yishar  (olive  juice),  or 
some  other  produce  of  the  ground.  It  has  the  same  relation 
to  bread  as  Tirosh  to  wine,  and  Yishar  to  oil ;  they  all  designate 
the  various  materials  out  of  which  the  finished  article  is  made, 
V.  g.  Gen.  27:  28,  37;  Deut.  7:  13;  n  :  14;  12:  17;  Os.  2:9, 
22 ;  Joel  I  :  10;  2 :  14;  Neh.  5  :  10,  11 ;  10:  39,  etc.,  etc.  The 
best  English  equivalent  of  Dagan  is  therefore  "  grain  "  or 
'*  cereals  ". 

4.  Another  apparently  generic  term  for  grain  is  Bar,  from 
a  root  Barar^  '*  to  be  bright ".  Although  the  Arabic  barun 
is  used  specifically  for  wheat  or  wheat  grain,  it  is  different 
in  Hebrew.  The  term  occurs  some  fifteen  times  and  is  gen- 
erally rendered  in  the  LXX  by  o-Ttos.  From  the  iise  of  bar 
in  the  Bible,  it  appears  that  it  is  not  exactly  synonymous  with 
Dagan.  While  Dagan  is  used  mostly  for  grain  as  a  crop,  bar 
designates  more  directly  the  grain  as  such,  harvested,  threshed, 
winnowed,  and  ready  for  use.  Thus,  in  the  history  of  Joseph, 
bar  is  distributed  to  those  who  suffer  from  hunger.*  Occasion- 
ally however,  bar  is  used  for  grain  in  the  threshing  floor.^ 

5.  Another  term  almost  synonymous  with  ^ar.is  Sheber.  It 
occurs  ten  times,  eight  of  which  are  found  in  the  narrative  of 
the  famine  at  the  time  of  Joseph.^**  The  other  two  passages 
are  Amos  8:5  and  Neh.  10:31.  The  word  comes  from 
a  ro^Dt  Shabar,  to  break  or  crush,  or,  as  denominative  verb 
from  Sheber,  to  sell  or  buy  grain.  The  LXX  has  rendered 
this  term  five  times  by  o-Ttos,  the  word  used  for  bar  and  dagan ; 
three  times  by  »?pao-t?  ^  sale,  and  once  by  a-iroBoa-ux .  The  differ- 
ence between  bar  and  sheber  seems  to  be  that  the  former 
designates  grain  as  such  and  the  latter  is  limited  to  grain  as  an 
article  of  merchandise. 

Two  other  words,  apparently  having  reference  to  cereals, 
viz.   Geres  ^^  and  Riphah  ^^  occur  but  twice  each,  and  their 

'■  See  Review,  1915,  p.  149  ff. 

8  Gen.  41 :  35,  49 ;  42  : 3,  25  ;  45  :  23.  Cf.  also  such  passages  as  Prov.  11 :  26 ; 
Amos,  5:11;  8:4-6;  Jer.  23 :  28. 

•  Joel,  2 :  24 ;  and  twice,  poetically,  for  the  standing  harvest,  Ps.  45  (44)  :  14 ; 
72(71):  16. 

10  Gen.  42 : 1,  2,  3,  19,  26 ;  44 :  2 ;  47 :  14. 

"  Lev.  2  :  14,  16.  12  2  Sam,  17 :  19;  Prov.  27 :  22. 
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meaning  is  somewhat  doubtful.  Geres  is  probably  rightly  ren- 
dered by  "  bruised  grain  ",  and  Prov.  27 :  22  makes  it  probable 
that  riphah  is  something  similar.  **  Though  thou  shouldst  bray 
a  fool  in  a  mortar  with  a  pestle  along  with  riphoth,  yet  will 
not  his  foolishness  depart  from  him." 

6.  We  must  come  now  to  the  specific  cereals  known  to  the 
Jews  in  Biblical  times.  The  Mishnah  ^'  has  preserved  the 
name  of  five  of  them  over  which  a  blessing  is  given  in  the 
Jewish  Ritual.  They  are  wheat,  barley,  spelt,  oats,  and  rye. 
The  last  two,  however,  are  doubtful.  Oats  and  rye  is  the 
official  translation  of  the  two  Mishnic  terms,  *'Shiboleth  Shu'al" 
and  *  Shiphon  '.  Rye,  however,  did  not  grow  in  the  warm 
climate  of  Palestine,  and  the  renderings,  millet  and  oats,  are 
accepted  by  Strack.^* 

Three  of  these  cereals  are  mentioned  in  the  Bible,  with  the 
same  name  as  the  one  given  them  by  the  Mishnah,  viz.  wheat, 
barley,  and  spelt.  Millet,  if  this  rendering  is  accepted,  occurs, 
but  with  a  different  name,  oats  and  rye  are  not  mentioned. 

7.  Millet,  Dohan  (Syr.  Dohana;  Arab.  Duhan;  LXX,  ^hxp^^ 
Vulg.  Milium)  is  mentioned  only  once  in  the  Bible  (Ezech. 
4:9),  and  there  is  hardly  any  doubt  that  it  corresponds  to  our 
English  millet.  Both  Duhan  (Panicum  miliaceum)  and  an- 
otRer  variety  (Sorghum  vulgare)  under  the  name  of  Durra, 
are  common  in  the  East  and  are  eaten  by  the  natives.^^  The 
passage  in  Ezech.  reads :  *'  Take  thou  also  unto  thee  wheat  and 
barley  and  beans  and  lentils  and  millet  and  spelt,  and  put 
them  in  one  vessel  and  make  thee  bread  thereof."  From  the 
context  it  is  evident  that  the  food  thus  prepared,  a  symbol  of 
hard  times,  was  an  extraordinary  mixture,  and  we  can  no  more 
conclude  that  millet  entered  regularly  into  the  composition  of 
bread  than  did  beans  and  lentils.  Dohan  also  occurs  in  the 
Mishnah,  but  is  not  counted  among  the  five  cereals. ^^ 

8.  Spelt.  Spelt  (kussemeth  for  kunsemeth)  occurs  three 
times  in  the  Bible :  in  Ezech.  4:9,  as  above,  where  the  LXX 
renders  it  by  okvpo-  (Aq.  and  Summ.  ^«a)  ;  in  Is.  28:  25  (LXX 

18  Pesahim,  II,  5 ;  Hallah,  I,  i ;  Menahoth,  X,  7,  etc. 

'^*  Pesahim,  II,  5;  Low,  Aramdische  Pflanzennamen,  §  81. 

15  Cf.  Tristram,  Natural  History  of  the  Bible,  p.  469;  Low,  1.  c. 

16  Menahoth,  X,  7 ;  Hallah,  I,  4.    Cf.  Mahnonides,  Mishneh  Torah,  Hilkoth 
Hames  «-Massa,  V,  i. 
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^€a  ),  where  it  is  mentioned  as  part  of  the  crop  along  with 
wheat  and  barley ;  in  Ex.  9 :  32  (LXX  oAvpa)^  where  its  harvest- 
ing occurs  at  the  same  time  as  wheat.  Kussemeth  (Kussemin) 
is  one  of  the  five  cereals  mentioned  in  the  Mishnah;  the 
Vulgate  wrongly  translates  by  vicia  twice. ^' 

9.  Barley.  Barley  (Se'orah,  Syr.  Se'arah;  Ar.  Sa'ir)  oc- 
curs some  thirty  times  in  the  Old  Testament  and  is  regularly 
rendered  by  '<pi^^  in  the  LXX,  and  hordeum  in  the  Vulgate. 
The  corresponding  Greek  word,  Kpt^iy  occurs  twice  in  the  New 
Testament.  Barley  is  often  mentioned  in  connexion  with 
wheat  and  must  have  been  then,  as  now,  very  abundant  in 
Palestine.^*  The  harvest  of  barley  is  sometimes  used  to  mark 
the  time  of  the  year  at  which  it  occurred.^®  There  is  no 
doubt  that  barley  was  extensively  used  to  make  bread  for 
human  consumption. "°  This  is  also  implied  in  such  passages 
as  2  K.  4:  42;  7:  I,  16,  18;  2  Chron.  2  :  9,  14.  In  John  6:  9 
we  read  that  the  loaves  used  for  the  miraculous  feeding  of  the 
multitude  were  barley  loaves:  bread  is  still  often  made  of 
barley  in  Palestine.^^ 

Nor  was  this  a  purely  Jewish  practice.  Barley  is  mentioned 
by  Pliny  as  one  of  the  principal  aliments  of  man  in  ancient 
times.^^  It  was  the  prize  given  to  the  victors  at  the  Eleusinian 
games  held  in  honor  of  Ceres,  the  goddess  of  agriculture,*^ 
Barley  bread  has  been  preserved  in  the  Egyptian  tombs.^* 

10.  Wheat.  The  most  important  cereal  of  Palestine  was 
and  still  is  wheat  (Hittah,  Hittim).  The  LXX  has  regu- 
larly translated  Hittim  by  TV/aos  and  the  Vulgate  by  triticuniy 
more  rarely  "  frumentum  ".  The  Hebrew  term  occurs  about 
thirty  times  in  the  Hebrew  Bible,  and  the  Greek  irvpo?  about 
fifteen  times  in  the  New  Testament.  Wheat  always  heads  the 
list  of  cereals  whenever  several  are  mentioned.     The  wheat 

1''^  See  Low,  o.  c,  §  72;  Tristram,  o.  c,  p.  479. 

18  Deut.  8:8;  Job  31 :  40 ;  Joel  i :  11 ;  Is.  38 :  25  ;  Jer.  61 : 8,  etc. 

1^  2  Sam.  21 :9;  Ruth  i :  22. 

20  Num.  5  :  15  ;  Jud.  7 :  13 ;  Ruth  2:17;  3:15;  2  Sam.  17 :  28,  etc. 

21  See  §  II. 

-^^Hisi.  Nat.,  XVIII,  14. 

-3  See  Smith,  Diet,  of  Greek  and  Roman  Antiquities,  I,  720.  The  name  of 
hordearii  was  applied  to  the  gladiators.     Pliny,  Hist.  Nat.,  XVIII,  14. 

2*  See  Lindet,  Etude  sur  quelques  pains  anciens,  Comtes  Rendus  de  I'Acade- 
mie  des  Sciences,  i«903,  p.  665. 
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harvest  marks  a  period  of  the  year.*^  Divine  protection  is 
indicated  by  abundance  of  wheat.^*  And  the  failure  of  wheat 
is  a  proof  of  divine  displeasure.^^  Wheat  was  given  to  Hiram 
by  Solomon,^**  and  to  Jotham  by  the  Ammonites.^* 

II.  That  wheat  was  mostly  used  as  bread  is  so  evident 
throughout  the  ancient  world  that  we  need  not  dwell  on  it 
here.  What  we  wish  to  emphasize  is  that,  although  both 
wheat  and  barley  were  used  by  the  Jews  for  making  bread, 
barley  was  deemed  inferior.^*  This  is  evident  from  the  Bibli- 
cal and  Mishnic  list  in  which  wheat  is  always  given  precedence. 
Barley  alone  is  mentioned  as  food  for  animals,^^  which  is  also 
the  case  in  the  Talmud,  Pesahim  3b,  at  end.  It  is  probably 
owing  to  the  comparative  disrepute  of  barley,  that  flour  of 
barley  is  used  in  the  test  of  the  waters  of  bitterness.^^  To 
this  day  the  well-to-do  families  of  Palestine  use  wheat  in 
preference  to  barley,  and  the  proud  Bedawy  speaks  disdain- 
fully of  his  fellah  neighbor  as  "  eater  of  barley  bread  ".*^  In 
classical  antiquity  we  see  also  that  barley  was  not  highly  es- 
teemed.^* During  the  second  Punic  war,  cohorts  which  had 
lost  their  standards  were  punished  by  being  given  only  barley 
to  eat.^^  In  like  manner,  Caesar  gives  only  barley  to  soldiers 
who  had  yielded  ground.^®     Another  passage  of  Suetonius  is 

highly    interesting   in    this    respect.      *'  M.    Caelius 

hordearium  eum  rhetorem  appellat,  deridens  ut  inflatum  ac 
levem  et  sordidum."  ^'^  Such  a  comparison  shows  without  a 
doubt  that  barley  was  not  considered  as  food  of  which  one 
might  boast. 

-5  Gen.  30 :  14 ;  Ex.  34 :  22.    Cf.  Jud.  15:1;  i  Sam.  12 :  17. 
28  Ps.  81  (80)  :  17;  Deut.  32:14;  Ps.  147:  14. 

27  Jer.  12:13;  Job  31:40;  Joel  I :  II. 

28  I  K.  5:25  (11)  ;  2  Chron.  2:9. 
2»2  Chron.  27:  5. 

so  See  Menahoth,  70  b. 

31  I  K.  5:8  (4:28). 

82  Num.  5  :  15.     Cf.  Ezech.  13:  I9- 

33  Henslow,  The  Plants  of  the  Bible,  p.  144- 

^  Pliny,  Hist.  Nat.,  XVIII,  9  and  10. 

86  Plutarch,  Marcellus,  XXV. 

88  Sueton,  in  Ociav.,  XXIV. 

37  Suet,  Rhetor.,  II. 
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2.  It  should  not  be  supposed,  however,  that  bread  was 
always  made  of  one  cereal  alone.  To-day  it  is  a  common 
practice  among  the  inhabitants  of  Palestine  to  mix  them  in 
various  proportions.  Thus  some  add  a  little  barley  to  econom- 
ize on  wheat,  but  more  often  those  who  can  afford  a  little 
wheat  add  it  to  the  barley  to  improve  the  quality  of  the  bread. 
The  process  is  not  limited  to  Palestine.  We  find  it  almost 
everywhere  in  Asia,  Europe,  and  America.  The  practice  is 
so  natural  and  so  universal  that  we  should  assume  it  also  for 
Biblical  times,  even  if  no  evidence  was  available.  We  have 
seen,  however,  in  the  passage  of  Exech.  4 :  9,  that  such  mix- 
tures did  exist.  What  is  exceptional  in  the  bread  of  Ezechiel 
is  the  various  ingredients  that  were  mixed  together  rather  than 
the  process  of  mixing.  The  Mishnic  Tract  Hallah,  in  its 
various  discussions  on  dough,  supposes  all  the  time  that  various 
combinations  of  cereals  would  take  place ;  thus  also  Menahoth, 
70b. 

13.  Grain,  as  was  said  above,  was  generally  ground  into 
flour,  which  was  kneaded  with  water  and  baked.  There  are 
two  kinds  of  flour  mentioned  in  the  Bible.  One  is  Qemah 
(LXX,  aXevpot';  Vulgate,  farina);  the  other  is  the  Soleth 
(LXX,  or€/At8aA.is  ^  Vulgate,  semila).  The  Qemah  seems  to  have 
been  used  for  ordinary  purposes.^®  Solomon's  provision  was 
30  measures  of  Soleth  and  60  measures  of  Qemah.^*  In  the 
New  Testament,  a-eficBaXi^ ^  occurs  but  twice;  once  in  Matt.  13: 
33  and  in  the  parallel  passage  of  Luke  13:21  *'  The  kingdom 
of  Heaven  is  like  unto  leaven  which  a  woman  took  and  hid 
in  three  measures  of  flour  till  it  was  leavened." 

14.  Soleth  occurs  about  fifty-five  times  in  the  Old  Testament. 
More  than  forty-five  passages  refer  to  sacrifices  or  show  that 
Soleth  is  in  some  way  connected  with  the  Temple,  v.  g.  Ex. 
29 :  2 ;  Lev.  2:1,  2 ;  2:4,  5  ;  Num.  6:15,  etc.,  etc.  We  note 
the  constant  recurrence  of  oil  to  be  mixed  with  this  flour  in 
the  various  offerings  either  by  being  poured  over  it  or  kneaded 
with  it  into  small  cakes.  To  supply  the  needs  of  the  wor- 
shipers,  Soleth   was  kept  in  the  chambers  of  the  Temple,*" 

88  I  Sam.  28:24;  I  K.  17: 12;  2  K.  4:41,  etc. 

•^®  I  K.  5  :  2  (4 :  22)  ;  see  further,  2  Sam.  17 :  28 ;  i  Chron.  12  :  40. 

*o  T  Chron.  9 :  29. 
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In  connexion  with  religious  acts,  Qemah  occurs  but  three  times, 
Judges  6:  19;  i  Sam.  i  :  24;  Num.  5:15;  and  in  each  case  there 
seems  to  be  a  special  reason.  In  Num.  5,  Qemah  of  Barley  was 
used  in  the  test  of  the  waters  of  bitterness.'*^  In  Judges,  Gideon 
offers  a  private  sacrifice,  and  in  i  Samuel  it  is  not  clear  that 
it  was  intended  for  a  sacrifice. 

Apart  from  the  religious  usage  of  Soleth,  we  find  it  baked 
by  Abraham  for  his  honored  guests  (Gen.  18:  6).  It  forms 
part  of  the  daily  provision  of  Solomon  (i  K.  5:2;  [4:  22]), 
among  the  benefits  lavished  by  Yahweh  on  Jerusalem  is 
Soleth,  honey  and  oil  (Ez.  16:  13,  19).  It  must  have  been 
rather  common  among  the  Jews,  as  can  be  inferred  from  the 
prediction  of  Eliseus  (2  K.  7:  i,  16,  18).  Ecclesiaticus  men- 
tions <re/i,i8aXts    (Soleth)  as  one  of  the  things  necessary  to  man 

(34:31)- 

15.  It  would  be  wrong  to  conclude  that  because  Soleth  was 
preferred  to  Qemah,  it  was  always  made  of  wheat,  while 
Qemah  would  have  been  made  of  barley.  It  is  true  that  we 
find  wheat,  Soleth  mentioned  in  Ex.  29 :  2,  and  barley,  Qemah 
in  Num.  5:15,  but  it  does  not  follow  that  the  one  was  always 
made  of  wheat  and  the  other  of  barley.  In  fact,  we  have 
positive  Biblical  proof  to  show  that  Soleth  was  also  made  of 
barley.  In  Lev.  33  :  10  ff.,  we  read  that  a  sheaf  of  the  new 
harvest  was  brought  in  as  a  first  fruit  offering;  the  grain 
was  ground  and  Soleth  made  out  it.  Now  at  this  season  of 
the  year,  wheat  is  not  ripe,  and  the  sheaf  is  a  sheaf  of  barley ; 
this  ceremony  takes  place  on  the  day  after  the  Sabbath  of  the 
Paschal  week  (or  second  day  of  the  Paschal  celebration).*^ 
Soleth  is  made  of  barley  ^^  by  sifting  the  flour  through  thirteen 
sieves.**  This  is  the  Mishnic  method  of  obtaining  Soleth,  and 
we  have  every  reason  to  think  that  the  difference  between  the 
two  kinds  of  flour  consisted  not  in  the  material  used  but  in  the 
degree  of  fineness. 

16.  We  may  now  form  some  idea  of  the  bread  used  by  Christ 
at  the  Last  Supper.     One  thing  is  certain,  viz.  that  it  was 

*i  See  above,  §  11. 
^"  See  lower  down,  §  17. 

43  See  Maimonides,  Mishneh  Torah,  Hilkoth  Tamidin  u-Mosaphin,  VII,  10  fF. ; 
Saalschiitz,  das  Mosaische  Recht,  416  f. 
4*  Menahoth,  VI,  6-7 ;  X,  3. 
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unleavened.  During  the  Pasch  no  leaven  was  allowed,  nor 
could  it  be  kept  in  the  house.*^  The  Feast  itself  was  called 
the  Feast  of  Unleavened  Bread.**  Leaven  was  prohibited  not 
merely  as  a  memorial  of  the  flight  from  Egypt  when  the 
Hebrews  had  no  time  to  allow  leaven  to  work;*^  but  also 
because  leaven  was  supposed  to  be  a  source  of  corruption.  Un- 
leavened bread  is  always  prescribed  in  the  various  offerings/® 
except  for  the  Feast  of  Pentecost,  Lev.  23:  17,  and  for  sacri- 
fices of  thanksgiving,*^  which  were  not  offered  on  the  altar. 
This  view  of  leaven  was  also  common  in  the  ancient  world. 
Plutarch,^^  has  the  following :  '*  Leaven  is  itself  the  offspring 
of  corruption  and  corrupts  the  mass  of  the  dough  with  which 
it  has  been  mixed  ".^^ 

17.  Apart  from  the  fact  that  the  bread  used  by  Christ  at 
the  Last  Supper  was  unleavened,  it  would  be  difficult  on  purely 
historical  grounds  to  determine  the  material  out  of  which  it 
was  made.  Nowadays  the  Jews  use  small  wheaten  round 
cakes  during  the  entire  Feast;  and  we  have  recently  read  in  the 
newspapers  that  they  have  sent  a  petition  to  the  government 
asking  that  they  be  allowed  pure  wheat  bread  for  the  Pass- 
over. This  practice,  however,  does  not  seem  to  have  been  a 
law  at  the  time  of  Christ.  Mishnah  Pesahim  (II,  5)  seems  to 
allow  bread  made  out  of  any  one  of  the  five  cereals,  provided 

^^  Ex.  12 :  15,  18-20 ;  34 :  18 ;  Lev.  23 :  6,  etc. 

-*«  Ex.  23 :  15.    Cf.  Luke  22  :  i ;  Mark  12:1;  Acts  12 : 3,  etc. 

^■^  Ex.  12:39;  Deut.  16:3. 

*8  See  passages  referred  to  under  Soleth,  §  14. 

*»  Lev.  7: 13;  Amos  4:5. 

5  0  Qtutest.  Rom.,  109. 

51  Cf.  also  Aulu  Gellius,  X,  xv,  ig.  From  the  fact  that  leaven  was  forbidden 
during  Paschal  week,  some  modern  writers  argue  that  the  wine  used  at  the 
Last  Supper  must  have  been  unfermented,  since  leaven  and  ferment  are  essen- 
tially the  same.  This  shows  the  danger  of  dealing  with  historical  problems 
merely  from  the  logical  point  of  view.  Leaven  and  ferment  may  be  identical, 
but  the  Jews  knew  no  more  of  that  identity  than  do  the  great  majority  of  our 
own  people.  The  prohibition  of  leavened  food  no  more  implied  the  prohibition 
of  fermented  wine,  than  now  the  prohibition  of  fermented  wine  implies  the 
prohibition  of  fermented  bread.  The  Jews,  in  fact,  were  so  far  from  identify- 
ing the  two  processes  that  Maimonides,  the  greatest  authority  on  Jewish  Law, 
speaking  of  the  leavened  food  forbidden  during  Paschal  week  applies  the  rule 
only  to  food  made  out  of  one  of  the  five  cereals.  Even  this  is  not  forbidden,  if 
kneaded  with  fruit-liquor,  milk,  wine,  oil,  etc.,  although  the  dough  should  rise ; 
because,  he  says,  these  ingredients  produce  acidity,  but  not  real  fermentation. 
To  have  real  fermentation,  the  kneading  must  be  done  with  water.  (Maimo- 
nides, Mishneh  Torah  Hilkoth  Hames  u-Massa,  V,  i,  2.) 
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it  be  unleavened.  We  have  even  strong  reasons  to  think  that 
at  least  after  the  second  day  of  the  Feast,  unleavened  barley 
bread  was  extensively  used.  Leviticus  (23:  10  ff.)  prescribes 
that  the  sheaf  (of  barley)  was  to  be  offered  on  the  morrow 
after  the  Sabbath.  The  official  interpretation  of  the  passage 
at  the  time  of  Christ  was  that  here  Sabbath  does  not  mean  the 
last  day  of  the  week  but  the  great  holiday  or  first  day  of  the 
Pasch,  when  work  was  prohibited  almost  as  on  the  regular 
Sabbath.  In  fact  the  LXX  has  translated  the  passage 
liravpiov  rrjs  TrptoT?;?,  "  the  morrow  of  the  first  day  ".°"  After  the 
offering  of  the  barley,  Soleth,  bread,  parched  grains,  green 
ears,  etc.  of  the  new  crop  (i.  e.  barley)  were  exposed  for  sale 
in  the  streets,  and  of  course  must  have  been  eaten  during  the 
rest  of  the  Festival.*^ 

18.  Thus  it  was  during  the  days  following  the  offering  of 
the  first  fruits  of  the  new  crop,  i.  e.  on  the  i6th  of  Nisan  and 
subsequent  days.  But  what  about  the  great  Paschal  meal  oc- 
curring on  the  evening  of  the  14th?  Should  we  assume  that 
the  people,  realizing  the  nearness  of  the  new  barley  crop,  would 
consume  the  old  supply  of  barley  in  preference  to  wheat  the 
harvest  of  which  was  still  three  or  four  weeks  distant?  Be- 
sides, supposing  the  people  to  have  done  so,  did  Christ  do  the 
same?  Did  He  intend  to  hint  at  the  kind  of  bread  he  would 
use  in  the  institution  of  the  Blessed  Eucharist,  when  he  chose 
barley  to  work  the  miracle  of  the  multiplication  of  the  loaves,  a 
miracle  which  introduced  the  promise  of  the  Sacrament  ?  ^* 
To  all  these  questions  there  is  no  direct  evidence  to  supply  an 
answer.  We  may  venture,  however,  a  few  remarks  which  will 
help  us  to  a  solution  of  the  doubt  at  least  partially.  The  fact 
that  there  is  no  positive  enactment  ordering  the  Jews  to  use 
wheat  bread  during  the  entire  Passover  tends  to  show  that  the 
present  ritual  has  grown  out  of  a  common  practice  which  in  the 
course  of  time  has  acquired  the  force  of  Law.  Nor  is  there 
anything  to  surprise  us  in  that.  Barley,  both  in  and  out  of 
Palestine,  is  comparatively  despised  as  a  human  food,  and  is 

52  Cf.  Josephus,  Antiq.,  Ill,  x,  5.  See  the  discussion  of  this  point  in  Kitto- 
Alexander,  Cyclopedia,  Pentecost,  III,  463  S. 

6  3  Cf.  Menahoth,  X,  2-5;  Maimonides,  Mishneh  Torch,  Hilkofh  Tamidin  u- 
Mosaphin,  VII*,  4  ff. 

5*  Cf.  John  6 : 9,  26,  48  ff. 
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certainly  considered  as  inferior  to  wheat.  It  is,  I  believe,  a 
universal  tendency  to  use  the  best  available  food  on  certain 
more  solemn  occasions-.  We  know  that  to-day  many  peoples 
who  eat  rye  bread  usually,  would  not  think  a  feast  properly 
observed,  unless  wheat  bread  was  served.  Now  the  Pasch  was 
the  greatest  festival  of  the  Jewish  calendar;  an  occasion  when 
thousands  and  hundreds  of  thousands  would  repair  to  Jeru 
salem  to  offer  the  Paschal  sacrifice  and  eat  the  Paschal  meal. 
It  is  therefore  natural  to  suppose  that  all  those  who  could  af- 
ford it  would  eat  unleavened  wheaten  bread  as  the  Jews  do 
to-day,  although  we  have  no  difficulty  in  granting  that  many 
of  the  poorer  classes  had  to  be  content  with  barley,  or  with 
a  mixed  flour. 

19.  That  particular  Pasch  meant  still  more  for  Jesus  than 
it  did  for  the  Jews.  It  was  to  be  the  last  that  He  was  to  pass 
on  earth,  and  the  Paschal  meal,  besides  being  the  one  in  which 
the  Blessed  Eucharist  was  to  be  instituted,  was  to  be  a  farewell 
meal.  It  is  therefore  natural  to  suppose  that  the  little  band 
that  gathered  round  the  Master  used  the  better  bread.  Finally 
we  should  remember  that  on  that  occasion  the  Lord  was  the 
guest  of  some  unnamed  friend,  in  whose  house  the  Apostles 
were  to  prepare  the  Paschal  Supper.***  We  feel  that  the  gen- 
eral solemnity  of  the  Pasch,  the  special  sanctity  of  the  occasion, 
and  the  dignity  of  the  Lord  Himself,  must  have  prompted  both 
the  host  and  the  Apostles  to  put  forward  the  best  that  was  at 
hand.  Consequently  we  have  every  reason  to  believe  that 
wheat  bread  was  used  at  the  Last  Supper. 

20.  Some  have  tried  to  prove  that  the  bread  of  the  Last 
Supper  was  wheat  bread  from  the  fact  that  the  Evangelists  in 
reporting  the  words  of  Jesus  use  apros .  Now,  they  say,  "^ro^ 
unless  otherwise  qualified,  always  means  wheat  bread.  Be- 
sides, in  classical  Greek,  barley  bread  is  /^Ca,  while  o.pro<i  ^  is 
regularly  used  for  wheat  bread.  On  examination,  the  argu- 
ment is  not  as  strong  as  its  advocates  believe.  It  is  true  that 
in  classical  Greek  apros  is  generally — not  necessarily — wheat 
bread,  and  that  t^to-  is  barley  bread ;  it  is  true  also  that  in  the 
Bible  we  find  bread  or  loaves  of  barley  expressly  mentioned ;  ^^' 

"5  Luke  22  :  10  ff. ;  Mat.  26 :  17  ff. ;  Mark  14  :  13  ff. 
=«  Jud.  7:13;  2  K.  4 :  42  ;  John  6 : 9. 
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but  that  the  Bible  always  does  so  is  a  mere  assumption.  The 
truth  is  that  in  the  Bible,  ap^os  translates  the  Hebrew  Lehem, 
which  is  used  for  any  kind  of  bread.  The  words  of  the  Last 
Supper  ^'  were  spoken  in  Hebrew  or  Aramaic,  and  here  too 
apTos  is  the  translation  of  the  Hebrew  Lehem  or  of  its  equi- 
valent Aramaic  Lahma.  Through  the  entire  Greek  Bible, 
/^a^a,  technical  term  for  barley  bread,  occurs  but  once,  Dan. 
14:26,  although  Aquila  uses  it  also  in  Habakuk,  2:11. 
Yet  we  know  that  barley  bread  was  common  among  the 
Hebrews,  so  that  apros  must  have  also  designated  it;  more 
particularly  o.pT<y:  must  have  included  barley  bread  in  such 
passages  as  Ex.  23  :  25  ;  Lev.  26 :  5  ;  Jud.  8:5  ff . ;  Ruth  2  114, 
in  conjunction  with  I  :  22 ;  2  Sam.  3  :  35  ;  2  K.  6 :  22,  etc.  Be- 
sides, we  know  positively  that  oLpriyi  does  occur  for  barley  bread, 
as  V.  g.  Lev.  28:  14,°*  John  6:  26,  in  conjunction  with  6:  9.*® 

It  is  our  conviction  that  the  Lord  used  wheat  bread  at  the 
Last  Supper,  but  not  because  He  used  the  word  o-pro^  to 
designate  it. 

21.  In  the  preceding  pages  we  have  considered  merely  the 
Biblical  evidence.  But  it  must  be  more  than  a  mere  coin- 
cidence that  all  Churches  and  all  Christian  writers  insist  on 
wheat  as  the  proper  material  for  the  Eucharistic  bread.  Not 
only  the  Latin  Church,  but  all  other  rites,  Byzantine,  Coptic, 
Jacobite,  Nestorian,  likewise  use  wheat.  We  note  that  the 
Nestorians  and  the  Syrian  Jacobites  add  a  little  salt  and  oil 
to  the  dough.*®  Strictly  speaking,  it  is  true,  such  a  universal 
practice  might  have  arisen  from  a  sense  of  the  dignity  of  the 
Sacrament,  for  which  the  best  had  to  be  provided.  There  are, 
or  rather  there  have  been,  theologians  who  considered  any 
kind  of  bread  as  valid,  although  illicit,  matter  of  the  Eucharist, 
v.  g.  Cajetan,®^  Biel,*^  Alanus,®®  etc.  Now  it  is  universally 
held  that  only  wheat,  and  its  varieties,  can  validly  be  used. 

5T  Mat.  26 :  26 ;  Mark  14 :  22 ;  Luke  22  :  19 ;  i  Cor.  11 :  24. 

'>8  See  above,  §  15. 

5»  Cf.  also  vv.  31  ff. 

®o  See  Renaudot,  Liturgiarum  Orientalium  Collectio,  I,  172  ff. 

«i  The  opinion  of  Cajetan  is  often  quoted  by  theologians,  but  we  have  not 
found  it  in  our  edition  of  his  works,  at  the  place  referred  to,  viz.  De  Celebra- 
tione  Missae,  Cap.  I. 

^^  Sacrosancti  Canonis  Missae  Expositio,  Ed.  Venice,  1578.  fol.  49b. 

"3  Liber  de  Eucharisiia,  Cap.  XI. 
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Barley,  notably,  is  excluded.  As  far  as  we  know,  all  eccles- 
iastical documents  teach  or  suppose  the  same  view.  However, 
it  is  not  our  purpose  to  treat  of  the  subject  from  a  theological 
point  of  view.     We  leave  this  phase  to  more  expert  hands. 

The  various  conclusions  which  we  have  reached  in  the  course 
of  the  article  may  be  briefly  summed  up  as  follows:  The 
Hebrew  Lehem  was  made  of  cereals,  designated  generically 
as  Dagan,  Bar,  or  Sheber  (§§  1-5).  Wheat,  barley,  millet, 
and  spelt  are  specifically  mentioned;  but  the  latter  two  must 
have  been  rarely  used,  and  barley  was  used  mostly  by  the  poor 
or  when  wheat  could  not  be  secured  (§§  6-12).  On  certain 
feasts,  an  effort  seems  to  have  been  made  to  have  pure  wheat 
bread,  as  the  present  practice  of  the  Jews  during  the  Passover 
week  shows  (§  17).  Although  some  of  the  reasons  adduced 
to  prove  that  Christ  used  wheaten  bread  at  the  Last  Supper 
lack  foundation,  yet  it  is  highly  probable,  on  purely  historical 
ground,  that  He  did  so.  The  final  decision,  however,  belongs 
to  the  Church  and  here  as  elsewhere  theology  will  complete 
the  evidence  furnished  us  by  history. 

R.  BUTIN,  S.M. 

The  Catholic  University  of  America. 


THE  PBIEST  AND  LIPE  IN8UEAN0E. 

IT  is  a  well  known  fact  that  most  of  our  priests  come  from 
the  middle  class.  Young  men  blessed  with  a  superfluity 
of  this  world's  goods  usually  do  not  aspire  to  the  priesthood. 
As  a  result,  the  Church  is  forced  to  look  to  the  middle  class 
for  her  recruits ;  there  she  finds  her  vocations ;  there  she  finds 
the  material  of  her  future  priests.  This  being  the  case,  most 
of  our  young  men  have  at  the  completion  of  their  seminary 
course  contracted  some  personal  debts.  The  material  and 
social  preparation  that  accompanies  the  celebration  of  a  first 
Mass  entails  additional  expenses. 

Here  precisely  lies  a  great  danger  to  the  newly  ordained 
priest.  It  is  a  difficult  task  for  him  to  begin  his  missionary 
career  with  the  constant  thought  that  he  is  in  arrears ;  that  he 
has  already  derived  the  benefits  of  the  money  spent;  that  he 
must  save  for  things  he  has  already  used.  As  a  result,  there 
is  serious  danger  that  this  initial  setback  will  gradually  work 
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itself  into  a  habit  with  the  young  priest.  He  will  unconsciously 
become  accustomed  to  living  in  arrears;  what  is  worse,  there 
is  a  possibility  of  his  being  contented  to  remain  in  such  a 
position.  An  insurance  policy  is,  as  experience  has  shown, 
the  best  possible  means  to  offset  this  tendency  in  the  young 
priest.  It  will  immediately  relieve  his  mind  of  all  future  use- 
less worry,  because  the  payment  of  his  debts  is  assured.  It 
will  enable  him  to  begin  his  priestly  career  with  a  substantial 
asset  instead  of  an  impending  liability.  In  view  of  the  small 
effort  entailed  in  procuring  this  protection  a  priest  ought  to 
take  out  an  insurance  policy  before  the  day  of  his  ordination 
or  very  soon  after.  He  owes  this  in  a  way  to  his  parents  who 
have  expended  thousands  of  dollars  on  his  education. 

Nor  is  it  a  wise  policy  to  wait  until  he  is  ordained.  People 
generally  insure  that  which  has  value.  A  man  owning  a  house 
would  not  go  without  fire  insurance.  There  is  hardly  a  farmer 
who  does  not  carry  some  hail,  tornado,  cyclone,  storm,  and 
wind  insurance.  Why  then  run  a  risk  with  life?  Life  in- 
surance is  the  most  important  of  all.  A  man  can  always  pur- 
chase any  other  kind  of  insurance,  but  he  must  be  in  good 
health  to  buy  life  insurance.  Experience  has  abundantly 
shown  that  delays  in  this  matter  are  often  dangerous.  Thus, 
two  hundred  out  of  every  one  thousand  applicants  for  in- 
surance in  the  old-line  companies  are  rejected  because  of 
physical  unfitness.  It  is  a  well  known  fact  that  twelve  years 
of  study  have  wrought  havoc  with  many  a  young  man's  con- 
stitution. The  indoor  life  necessitated  by  his  vocation  often 
renders  him  unfit  as  a  subject  for  insurance. 

Fear  of  the  additional  burden  of  carrying  a  life  insurance 
policy  should  not  prevent  a  young  man  even  in  his  college 
years  from  safeguarding  himself  against  the  two  things  which 
we  all  must  meet,  viz.  death  and  expenses.  The  short  term 
policy,  say  of  five  or  ten  years,  at  the  cost  of  nine  dollars  a 
year,  would  take  care  of  the  period  spent  in  study.  True,  the 
present  war  has  made  such  term  policies  impossible.  The  old- 
line  companies  will  for  the  moment  not  insure  the  life  of  a 
man  within  the  draft  age  under  that  plan.  But  there  are  many 
fraternal  insurance  societies  which  are  willing  to  carry  such  a 
risk.  A  term  policy,  even  though  it  be  only  of  one  or  two 
thousand  dollars,  will  prove  to  be  a  great  source  of  security 
to  both  the  student  and  his  parents. 
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A  further  inducement  for  the  young  man  to  take  out  an 
insurance  policy  as  soon  as  possible  is  the  fact  that  the  prem- 
iums advance  with  age.-  At  age  25  an  endowment  policy  would 
cost  $48;  at  40  the  same  policy  will  cost  $53.  Hence  the 
newly  ordained  priest  should  not  postpone  application  for  in- 
surance. Even  though  he  has  not  "  gotten  around  yet ",  any 
insurance  agent  will  bring  him  around  by  taking  his  promissory 
note  as  payment  for  the  first  premium.  The  young  priest 
will  at  least  have  the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that  he  is  pro- 
tected.    The  payment  of  his  possible  debts  is  assured. 

The  element  of  justice,  however,  is  not  the  only  issue  to 
be  considered  in  an  insurance  policy.  It  is  a  good  thing  for 
every  priest,  be  he  rich  or  poor,  to  know  how  to  save  and  to 
practise  thrift.  An  insurance  policy  will  from  time  to  time 
bring  this  cardinal  virtue  concretely  before  his  eyes.  The 
mere  fact  of  laying  aside  a  fixed  sum  yearly  will  react  on  the 
character  of  the  priest.  His  yearly  premium,  be  it  never  so 
small,  has  at  least  one  effect,  viz.  that  of  teaching  him  self- 
restraint. 

We  all  know  that  from  the  very  frequency  of  the  inter- 
course in  things  spiritual  human  nature  is  apt,  even  in  the 
priest,  to  make  his  ministry  a  matter  of  routine.  Once  that 
stage  has  been  reached,  the  unwary  priest  is  liable  to  turn 
his  mind  to  the  world  and  its  vanities.  Among  other  things 
not  directly  connected  with  his  holy  office  he  will  endeavor 
to  better  his  financial  status.  Lacking  a  knowledge  of  the 
fundamental  principles  of  a  business  transaction,  such  a  priest 
is  apt  to  fail  miserably  in  his  first  attempt  to  better  himself 
financially.  It  is  becoming  a  well  known  fact  that  priests  are 
the  '*  easiest  to  work "  into  a  proposition.  Experience  has 
shown  this  to  be  true.  Preferred  stock  (a  nice  word)  in  such 
and  such  a  concern  has  been  sold  to  many  a  priest,  whereas 
in  point  of  fact  he  was  simply  buying  watered  stock. 

Insurance  will  teach  the  priest  a  fundamental  lesson,  viz. 
that  money  is  made  slowly  and  with  labor;  that  any  business 
which  promises  extraordinary  and  sudden  returns  is  a  risk. 
A  priest  investing  in  an  insurance  policy  is  assured  of  one 
thing — the  stability  of  his  investment,  a  stability  guaranteed 
by  the  government.  The  old  days  of  the  insurance  "  gag  " 
are  gone,  never  to  return.     Both  Federal  and  State  laws  have 
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been  enacted  to  safeguard  the  interests  of  the  policy  holders. 
We  no  longer  read  of  insurance  companies  going  to  the  wall. 
Annual  reports  of  the  business  transactions,  of  assets  and 
liabilities,  must  be  filed  with  the  insurance  commissioner  of 
each  of  the  states  in  which  these  companies  do  business.  The 
consequence  is  that  within  the  last  twenty-five  years  insurance 
companies  have  made  it  a  point  to  make  the  interests  of  the 
policy  holders  their  primary  issue.  With  scientific  accuracy 
the  profession  of  the  lawyer,  of  the  mathematician,  of  the 
doctor  of  medicine,  of  the  financier,  and  of  the  economist  have 
contributed  their  best  efforts  to  place  the  art  of  life  under- 
writing upon  a  sound  and  mutual  basis.  Their  efforts  in  this 
regard  are  being  repaid  to  such  an  extent  that  the  clear-cut 
and  far-sighted  business  men  of  our  country  have  attested 
their  confidence  in  these  companies  by  a  cash  payment  of 
premiums  exceeding  one  hundred  million  dollars  annually. 

Nor  is  this  movement  com  fined  to  the  United  States.  The 
following  table  taken  from  the  Eastern  Underwriter,  of  24 
August,  191 7,  will  go  to  show  the  large  amount  of  life  insur- 
ance in  force  in  six  of  the  great  nations  of  the  world. 

Life  Insurance  Per 

Population  in  Force  Capita 

United  States 101,577,000  $31,155,603,975  $307.00 

Great  Britain    47,000,000  5,870,212,000  125.00 

Germany    68,000,000  2,350,000,000  34.00 

France   40,000,000  762,300,000  19.00 

Japan 55,000,000  270,000,000  5.00 

Russia    175,000,000  400,000,000  2.50 

From  this  it  will  be  seen  that  the  United  States  leads  the 
other  five  great  nations  by  over  $2 1  ,ooo,(X>o,ooo,  a  sum  that 
exceeds  by  a  large  margin  all  the  other  nations  on  the  earth 
combined.  This  tremendous  growth  is  no  doubt  due  to  the 
fact  that  people  are  beginning  to  realize  the  safety  of  such  an 
investment.  Within  the  last  twenty-five  years  only  one  old- 
line  company  has  failed  in  this  country-.  Had  its  entire  assets 
been  lost,  such  a  loss  would  not  have  exceeded  one-seventh 
of  one  per  cent  of  the  assets  of  the  then  remaining  companies. 
Such  a  record  of  safety  and  perpetuity  can  well  challenge  all 
other  classes  of  financial  concerns  the  world  over. 
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There  is  another  element  to  be  considered  in  life  insurance 
and  that  is  the  importance  of  ready  cash,  be  this  for  some 
unexpected  event  (such  as  sickness)  or  for  an  estate  (taxes, 
mortgage).  Far-sighted  and  astute  business  men  make  it  a 
point  while  in  health  to  have  a  sufficient  amount  of  ready  cash 
available  in  the  event  of  their  death ;  this  for  a  twofold  reason, 
viz.  not  to  embarrass  their  families,  and  secondly  not  to  jeo- 
pardize their  estates.  Experience  has  often  shown  an  estate 
to  shrink  in  value  because  of  a  forced  sale  to  raise  sufficient 
means  to  administer  the  estate  and  take  care  of  the  family 
temporarily. 

There  is  a  simple  way  to  provide  for  such  contingencies. 
Take  out  an  insurance  policy  and  you  will  have  ( i )  an  invest- 
ment, (2)  a  protection  for  your  other  investments,  (3)  ready 
cash.  Should  you  be  in  need  of  ready  cash,  the  company 
will  lend  you  money  up  to  the  amount  you  deposited  and  at 
the  same  time  keep  up  your  insurance  in  full  force.  Should 
circumstances  demand  a  larger  amount  of  ready  cash,  any 
bank  will  take  your  policy  as  collateral  to  the  full  amount,  pro- 
vided you  make  its  director  the  temporary  beneficiary.  On 
the  other  hand,  you  always  have  the  privilege  of  cancelling 
your  policy,  i.  e.  of  making  a  cash  settlement,  in  which  you 
will  receive  the  whole  amount  paid  in,  minus  a  deduction  for 
the  risk  taken  while  the  policy  was  in  force.  Should  you  find  it 
impossible  to  continue  payment  of  your  premiums,  you  may  settle 
with  the  company  on  a  paid-up  basis,  i.  e.  such  and  such  a  sum 
will  be  paid  to  you  at  the  end  of  your  life  (in  the  case  of  a  life 
policy)  or  at  date  of  maturity  (in  the  case  of  an  endowment 
or  twenty  year  payment).  How  honest  insurance  companies 
have  become  in  recent  years,  may  be  seen  by  the  fact  that  all 
will  extend  to  you  upon  neglect  of  payment  of  premium  an 
automatic  extended  insurance  of  the  full  amount  for  such  a 
number  of  years  as  corresponds  to  the  amount  paid  in.  In 
a  word,  a  good  insurance  policy  has  all  the  advantages  of  a 
private  safe,  of  an  investment,  and  of  a  bank  account.  It  is 
to  the  priest  a  solid  defence  put  up  against  the  distress  due 
to  sickness,  debts,  old  age,  financial  mistakes,  and  certain  death. 

Some  priests  may  say :  "  Providence  and  the  Church  will 
take  care  of  me  when  I  am  old  ".  To  be  sure,  every  diocese 
has  its  clerical  fund.     It  is  one  of  Ockam's  unessential  "  entia  ". 
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And,  we  might  be  pardoned  for  asking,  are  such  funds  ever 
adequate?  It  is  safe  to  say  that  not  one  priest  in  a  hundred 
who  has  received  anything  from  such  a  fund  is  completely 
satisfied.  Such  a  fund  makes  a  valuable  supplement,  but  it  is 
only  a  supplement. 

It  is  true  that  Providence  will  take  care  of  you;  but  it  is 
equally  true  that  Providence  helps  those  that  help  themselves 
The  best  way  for  clergymen  to  help  themselves  is  by  means 
of  an  insurance  policy.  It  seems  to  be  the  investment  especially 
designed  to  meet  their  peculiar  wants.  It  is  a  fortune  in  a 
day,  if  death  comes;  and  a  fortune  for  old  age  if  death  delays. 
For  the  priest  it  is  the  most  satisfactory,  the  surest,  and  the 
most  independent  form  of  beneficence  to  be  had.  By  employ- 
ing the  means  which  this  sort  of  investment  places  at  his  dis- 
posal a  priest  will  be  employing  the  means  best  calculated  to 
the  end — of  an  independent  and  happy,  and  happy  because 
independent,  old  age. 

Some  may  be  opposed  to  this  system  because  they  think  it 
difficult  to  meet  their  yearly  premium.  These  are  they  that 
need  insurance  most.  Paying  out  an  annual  premium  on  a 
five,  ten,  or  twenty  thousand  dollar  policy  will  at  times  be 
a  burden,  no  doubt.  But  the  burden  can  be  considerably 
alleviated  by  adopting  an  easy  method  of  preparing  for  prem- 
ium payments.  Business  men  who  insure  the  lives  of  their 
employes  simplify  the  matter  by  dividing  the  annual  premium 
into  twelve  equal  amounts  and  then  depositing  these  amounts 
monthly  in  an  insurance-reserve-checking  account.  Others 
find  it  more  convenient  to  make  out  interest-bearing  certi- 
ficates of  deposit.  Why  should  the  priest  not  adopt  a  similar 
plan  ?  Let  him  carry  at  his  respective  bank  a  separate  "  life 
insurance  savings  account"  and  deposit  a  definite  sum  into 
that  account  each  time  he  draws  his  salary.  In  this  way  his 
obligation  to  meet  his  yearly  premium  will  become  much 
easier.  Above  all,  the  money  will  be  there  when  payment 
falls  due. 

The  Bank  Account  versus  Insurance. 

It  may  be  asked  from  the  investment  standpoint  whether 
it  would  not  be  better  to  place  these  yearly  premiums  in  a  bank 
and  improve  them  at  4%  compound  interest?     The  question 
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is  pertinent.  It  should,  however,  be  remembered  that  both 
have  a  separate  function  to  perform.  They  are  not  similar. 
Let  us  make  a  fair  comparison  of  the  two  investments.  The 
result  will  bring  out  clearly  the  advantage  of  the  investment 
in  life  insurance  over  bank  deposits  during  a  consecutive  num- 
ber of  years  which  are  ordinarily  the  critical  ones  of  a  priest's 
career : 

LiFE-~$  1,000— Age  35. — Annual  Premium  $27.41. 

Should  Death  Occur. 


Estate  in  Bank 
During  Deposits 

Year.  at  4%  Int. 

1 $28.51 

2 58.16 

3 88.97 

4 121.04 

5 154.40 

6 189.07 

7 225.15 

8 262.67 

9 301.67 

10 342.24 

11 384.45 

12 428.34 

13 473.97 

14 521.45 

15 570.81 

16 622.15 

17 675.52 

18 731.05 

19 788.80 

20 848.86 

21 911.33 

22 976.29 

23 1,043.86 

24 1,114.11 

25 1,187.18 

26 1,263.16 

27 1,342.21 

28 1,424.38 

29 1,509.88 


Estate 

Saving 

in  the 

in  the 

Insurance  Co. 

Insurance  Co 

$1,000.00 

$971.49 

1,017.05 

958.89 

1,029.32 

940.35 

1,041.94 

920.90 

1,054.92 

900.52 

1,068.28 

879.21 

1,082.03 

856.88 

1,096.18 

833.51 

1,110.70 

809.03 

1,125.63 

783.39 

1,141.05 

756.60 

1,156.89 

728.55 

1,173.13 

699.16 

1,189.90 

668.45 

1,207.11 

636.30 

1,224.85 

602.70 

1,243.09 

567.57 

1,261.96 

530.91 

1,281.48 

492.68 

1,301.66 

452.80 

1,322.37 

411.04 

1,343.74 

367.45 

1,365.89 

322.03 

1,388.71 

274.60 

1,412.18 

225.00 

1,436.31 

173.15 

1,461.26 

119.05 

1,487.04 

62.66 

1,513.47 

3.59 
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The  figures  speak  for  themselves.  The  man  who  has  al- 
ready attained  his  thirty-fifth  year  cannot  reasonably  expect  to 
live  longer  than  thirty-one  more.  Can  a  priest  afford  to  wait 
twenty-nine  years  to  create  an  estate?  Should  he  die  in  the 
first  year,  his  estate  would  be  $971.49  short  under  the  bank 
plan  as  compared  with  life  insurance.  Not  until  the  thirtieth 
year,  provided  he  lives  that  long,  has  he  done  as  well  for  his 
interests.  And  what  certainty  has  a  priest  that  he  will  reach 
the  age  of  sixty-five?  What  will  be  handed  to  his  creditors 
(if  he  has  any)  should  he  die  at  thirt>'-six — $28.51  or  $1,000? 

The  comparison  stands  nearly  as  well  in  the  case  of  a  twenty- 
year  endowment  bond. 

20- Year  Endowment— $1,000— Age  35. 
Annual  premium  $50. go. 


The 

The 

The 

The 

state  in  Bank 

Estate 

Saving 

Net  Cost 

Deposits 

in  the 

in  the 

of  Insur. 

at  4%  Int. 

Insurance  Co. 

Bank 

per 

in  20th  yr. 

in  20th  yr. 

in  20th  yr. 

year 

$1,576.63 

$1,313.50 

$263.13 

$13.11 

What  assurance  has  the  priest  that  he  will  outlive  his 
twenty  years  to  collect  this  extra  gain?  Furthermore,  will 
he  at  all  times  be  so  faithful  in  depositing  his  yearly  quota  of 
$50.90  in  a  bank?  Will  it  always  be  $50.90?  The  loss  en- 
tailed in  the  insurance  company  is  offset  by  the  protection 
offered  to  the  priest  during  these  twenty  years,  a  protection 
which  is  worth  more  than  double  the  gain  in  the  bank  account. 
Divide  $263.13  (gain  in  the  bank)  by  twenty,  and  we  have 
$13.11,  the  cost  of  protection  per  year.  Where  can  protection 
be  bought  any  cheaper? 

Altruistic  Motives  for  Life  Insurance. 
We  have  seen  some  of  the  personal  reasons  why  a  priest 
should  carry  life  insurance.  A  consideration  of  a  few  altruis- 
tic motives  for  his  doing  so  will  not  be  amiss.  The  amount  a 
priest  should  carry  depends  largely  on  what  he  intends  to  do 
with  his  money.  Ordinarily,  a  priest  ought  not  carry  too  high 
a  policy  on  the  life  or  twenty-payment  plan.  It  is  unbecom- 
ing for  Father  Jones  to  die  leaving  an  insurance  policy  of 
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$50,000  to  his  relatives.  How  often  do  the  relatives  of  the 
good  man  soon  after  his  death  contest  his  will  in  their  greed 
to  grasp  as  much  as  possible  of  his  savings?  A  little  moder- 
ation regarding  the  amount  a  priest  should  carry  will  obviate 
all  difficulties  and  dangers  on  this  score. 

A  priest  could  not  interest  himself  in  a  more  laudable  work 
than  that  to  which  he  has  already  consecrated  his  life.  How 
many  vocations  to  the  holy  priesthood  are  lost  each  year 
because  of  lack  of  funds  to  give  the  individual  his  necessary 
education?  We  often  boast  of  our  18,000,000  Catholics.  Out 
of  this  vast  number  there  are  only  6,200  studying  for  the  priest- 
hood to-day.  What  a  disgrace  to  the  Church !  The  propor- 
tion of  clerical  students  to  the  Catholic  population  of  this 
country  is  enough  to  make  us  tremble  for  the  future  of  the 
Church  in  the  United  States.  Vocations  are  not  lacking,  it  is 
true,  but  the  means  are.  These  means  would  be  had  if  those 
who  draw  up  their  insurance  policies  were  not  altogether  un- 
mindful of  the  Gospel  which  they  preach  and  of  the  debt 
which  they  owe  to  it.  If  each  of  our  19,972  priests  would  sign 
over  a  mere  $  i  ,000  policy  to  a  clerical  education  fund,  what  a 
grand  total  that  would  be — $19,972,000.00!  Nearly  twenty 
million !  Such  a  trust  fund  would  more  than  take  care  of 
all  the  vocations  in  the  country  at  present.  In  other  words, 
there  would  be  twice  as  many  studying  for  the  priesthood  to- 
day. Food  for  thought!  Our  boys  could  then  enjoy  their 
summer  vacations  instead  of  working  at  a  thousand  and  one 
different  trades  to  scrape  up  enough  money  to  pull  them 
shabbily  through.  Besides  educating  priests  for  our  home 
missions,  we  could  prepare  a  goodly  quota  for  the  foreign  mis- 
sions. A  few  thousand  dollars,  the  legacy  of  a  few  clergy- 
men, would  have  the  worth  of  as  many  millions  in  the  great 
harvests  of  China  and  India. 

A  recent  step  in  this  direction  was  made  by  Dr.  Purcell  of 
the  Cathedral  College  of  Chicago.  At  a  meeting  of  the  alumni 
he  launched  a  campaign  to  accumulate  a  trust  fund  of  $50,000 
to  be  spent  in  educating  young  men  for  the  priesthood.  His 
appeal  was  listened  to  with  interest.  He  showed  how  a  small 
annual  outlay  made  by  each  member  would  in  thirty  years 
time  equal  the  sum  now  required  for  the  education  of  the 
future  priests  of  that  great  diocese.     The  members  became  en- 
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thusiastic  over  the  plan  and  subsequently  each  one  signed 
up  for  a  life-insurance  policy  of  $3,000  payable  to  the  Catholic 
Bishop  of  Chicago  for  the  benefit  of  the  Quigley  Preparative 
Seminary.  The  Alumni  Association  had  but  seventeen  mem- 
bers; nevertheless  the  face  value  of  their  seventeen  policies 
amounted  to  $51,000.  To  help  to  swell  the  amount  the  Rector 
of  the  college  and  Mr.  A.  Dooley,  a  friend  and  supporter  of 
the  college,  took  out  a  similar  amount,  thus  bringing  the  total 
trust  fund  to  $57,000.  Before  these  policies  mature,  the  fund 
will  have  increased  to  $75,000  or  more.  Were  every  alumnus 
of  our  85  seminaries  to  do  the  same  in  regard  to  their  respective 
seminaries,  in  a  very  short  time  there  would  no  longer  be  a 
lack  of  laborers  to  reap  the  harvest  of  souls. 

Bequests. 

The  interests  of  the  Church  come  before  all  else.  To 
further  them  is  the  primary  duty  of  every  priest.  Bequests 
made  in  insurance  policies  need  not  necessarily  be  restricted 
to  the  education  of  the  clergy.  The  field  of  Catholic  educa- 
tion is  large  and  many  are  its  crying  needs.  A  donation  to 
the  Catholic  University,  to  the  Catholic  Extension  Society  of 
America,  to  the  Mission  House  at  MaryknoU,  to  the  establish- 
ment of  a  Catholic  daily  newspaper,  would  be  welcome  at  any 
time  and  would  be  assured  of  good  results.  Many  a  priest 
would  gladly  make  such  a  bequest,  had  he  the  money.  Why 
not  provide  the  means,  when  the  means  are  so  easily  provided? 
Sign  up  for  an  insurance  policy;  time  and  death  will  do  the 
rest.  Such  a  method  of  procedure  on  the  part  of  the  priest 
might  cover  many  of  his  faults  in  the  eyes  of  others.  People 
will  gossip;  they  will  always  have  their  quota  of  stories. 
If  they  are  informed  .  that  at  his  death  the  priest  left 
$5,000  to  the  parish,  $5,000  for  a  scholarship,  $5,000  for 
charitable  purposes,  they  will  be  inclined  to  overlook  much 
"  because  he  had  loved  much  ". 

Various  Forms  of  Insurance. 

Ordinarily  a  priest  should  not  buy  a  life  policy,  i.  e.  one 
that  calls  for  a  yearly,  premium  during  the  rest  of  his  life. 
True,  the  terms  stipulated  in  the  life  contract  are  by  far  the 
simplest.     The  benefits  offered  are  attractive;  but,  its  primary 
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purpose  is  to  furnish  protection  to  the  insured,  and  from 
this  point  of  view  it, is  the  ideal  insurance  for  the  married 
man,  whose  plain  duty  it  is  to  safeguard  his  earning  power 
even  after  death.  Should  the  married  man  die,  it  will  be  a 
cash  equivalent  to  his  love  of  family,  thrift,  and  prudence.  It 
will  provide  food,  clothes,  education,  and  comfort  to  those 
that  survive  after  his  death.  To  the  priest  such  a  policy  will 
also  of  course  be  a  source  of  protection  during  his  life,  but 
what  good  will  he  have  of  its  face  value  when  he  is  dead? 
The  material  side  of  man  ends  with  the  grave: 

Mors  sola  fatetur  quantula  sint  hominum  corpuscula. 

But  what  of  the  **  willed  "  donations  just  spoken  of?  They 
can  be  provided  for  through  other  policies  more  beneficial, 
more  convenient  to  the  priest.  One  such  form  is  the  twenty- 
payment  life.  It  corresponds  very  closely  to  the  ordinary 
life  policy  except  that  a  higher  premium  is  demanded.  Pay- 
ments are  made  for  twenty  consecutive  years,  whereupon  the 
priest  receives  from  the  company  a  paid-up  life,  i.  e.  he  need 
not  pay  any  further  premiums.  His  policy  is  paid  for,  as 
far  as  he  is  concerned.  The  company  on  their  part  agree  to 
pay  the  policy's  face  value  at  death  of  the  insured.  For  a 
priest  who  intends  to  will  certain  sums  of  money  such  a  policy 
is  the  best.  It  will  give  him  protection  during  life,  will  pay 
the  donation  in  case  of  death,  and  free  him  of  his  promise 
at  the  twentieth  payment.  The  last,  the  feeling  of  security, 
although  the  most  intangible,  is  likewise  not  the  least  import- 
ant of  its  benefits.  It  is  important  to  note  in  this  connexion 
a  very  prevalent  error.  Many  a  priest  thinks  he  has  an  endow- 
ment insurance  bond,  whereas  in  point  of  fact  he  has  only  a 
twenty-year  pa3^ment.  At  your  earliest  convenience,  look  over 
your  policy  and  make  sure  of  what  you  really  have.  Insur- 
ance companies  are  honest,  of  course,  but  their  agents  often 
press  their  prospects  to  the  limit.  The  price  of  an  endowment 
often  looks  prohibitive;  so  the  agent  "  talks"  twenty  payment. 
Twenty-year  endowment  and  twenty-year  payment  sound  very 
much  alike,  yet  there  is  a  vast  difference  between  the  two. 
The  former  is  paid  twenty  years  after  its  issue,  i.  e.  it  matures 
in  twenty  years  for  full  face  value;  the  latter  is  paid  when 
you  are  dead,  though  the  payment  of  premiums  ceases  with 
tihe  twentieth  year  after  its  issue. 
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So  far  we  have  been  considering  life  or  limited  payment  life 
insurance.  There  are  still  two  other  principal  forms,  viz.  term 
and  endowment.  Term  insurance  provides  for  straight  insur- 
ance protection  during  a  number  of  years,  say  five  or  ten,  at 
the  end  of  which  time  the  policy  may  be  rewritten  to  hold 
good  for  another  five  or  ten  years;  but  the  renewal  will  be 
made  at  an  advanced  rate.  Its  main  purpose  is  to  take  care 
of  current  mortality  only,  and  thus  may  be  likened  to  ordinary 
fire  insurance.  Payment  of  face  value  is  only  made  when 
the  insured  person  dies.  The  contract  expires  without  value 
at  the  close  of  the  term. 

Endowment  insurance  (20,  25,  30  year,  as  the  case  may  be) 
is  a  combination  of  pure  endowment  (payable  only  if  the  in- 
sured survives  the  endowment  period)  and  of  term  insurance, 
which,  as  we  have  seen,  provides  the  protection  element  and 
pays  the  claim  in  the  event  of  death  occurring  during  the 
endowment  period.  In  other  words,  it  is  a  contract  to  pay  a 
definite  sum  of  money  to  the  policy  holder  at  the  end  of  a 
definite  number  of  years.  If  the  person  dies  before  the  end 
of  the  period  specified  in  his  policy,  the  amount  is  then  payable 
to  the  beneficiary  named  or  to  his  estate.  The  investment 
feature  offered  in  such  a  policy  is  not  as  remunerating,  not  as 
promising,  perhaps,  as  may  be  found  in  other  business  enter- 
prises. The  estate  it  creates .  grows  slowly ;  there  is  not  a 
sudden  return  on  the  money  invested;  the  interest  earned  is 
possibly  not  more  than  3/^%,  a  fair  return  considering  the 
fact  that  many  banks  pay  but  three.  Still,  by  the  fact  that  the 
endowment  policy  is  both  a  builder  and  a  preserver  of  for- 
tunes, that  it  combines  life  insurance  with  savings,  it  is  of 
special  service  to  the  young  priest  whose  duty  it  is  to  provide 
for  old  age. 

Most  priests  have  no  cause  to  worry  from  thirty  to  fifty. 
These  are  on  the  average  the  best  years  of  their  lives.  They 
have  all  they  need.  But  the  sunshine  of  life  will  give  way  to 
rainy  days;  the  summer  will  give  place  to  the  winter  and  then 
a  priest's  possessions  are  not  sufficient, 

ut  captatori  moveat  fasti dia  Cosso. 

When  a  priest  has  passed  the  fiftieth  milestone,  he  begins  to 
feel  the  symptoms  of  approaching  dissolution.     The  time  is 
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now  long  gone  by  for  making  provision  for  the  future.  If 
he  has  squandered  in  his  youth,  he  must  be  content  with  re- 
maining the  humble  object  of  charity  for  the  rest  of  his  days. 
A  matured  endowment  bond  at  this  critical  period  has  met 
many  a  long-standing  debt,  besides  leaving  a  respectable  modi- 
cum for  future  needs. 

Features  of  an  endowment  bond  in  practically  all  companies 
are :  ( i )  a  straight  surrender  for  cash,  i.  e.  get  back  what  you 
paid  in,  minus  a  deduction  for  past  protection  ;  (2)  an  extended 
option  insurance,  i.  e.  you  have  already  paid  sufficient  dues  for 
a  number  of  years.  The  insurance  will  be  discontinued  at  the 
end  of  a  period  of  years  either  before  or  at  the  end  of  the 
original  endowment  period.  (3)  A  paid-up  bond  terminating 
at  the  end  of  the  original  endowment  period. 

A  detailed  discussion  of  the  various  other  features  of  life 
insurance  policies  must  be  left  to  the  agents  of  the  different 
companies.  Competition  has  made  them  very  involved, 
though  not  unintelligible.  But  what  of  the  principle  itself? 
How  is  the  thing  managed? 

The  Principle  of  Life  Insurance. 

The  fundamental  principle  of  the  science  of  underwriting  is 
the  law  of  average  as  applied  to  mortality  and  investment. 
Life  insurance  is  nothing  else  but  a  community  of  interests  in 
which  many  persons  are  associated  to  protect  the  individual. 
Since  all  are  exposed,  all  will  of  course  receive  the  protection, 
and  all  likewise  must  be  prepared  to  incur  some  of  the  risks. 
It  is  a  very  difficult  matter  to  determine  the  exact  number  of 
years  a  single  individual  has  to  live,  but  the  duration  of  10,000, 
50,000,  or  100,000  lives  can  be  ascertained  with  practical  cer- 
tainty in  normal  times. 

i\ll  insurance  organizations  charging  a  straight  level  prem- 
ium work  on  three  fundamental  principles.  These  three  are 
(i)  a  mortality  table  per  100,000  lives  or  fraction  thereof; 
(2)  an  assumed  safe  rate  of  interest  on  premiums  or  dues  paid 
by  the  policy  holders;  (3)  the  necessary  expenses  to  carry 
on  the  business  side  of  insurance,  usually  called  "  loading  ". 

The  table  of  mortality  in  use  for  the  last  fifty  years  by 
nearly  all  of  the  American  companies  is  the  work  of  the  late 
eminent  actuary  Sheppard  Homans.     It  is  the  result  of  actual 
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experience  on  the  lives  of  the  American  people.  As  to  the 
assumed  rate  of  interest,  it  varies  from  3  to  3/^%,  the  stronger 
companies  adopting  the  more  conservative  estimate,  viz.  3%. 
Consider  this  when  taking  out  an  insurance  policy.  The 
American  table  of  mortality  is  a  list  of  100,000  individuals. 
Starting  with  the  age  ten  it  records  the  number  of  persons 
dying  each  year  until  the  last  man  has  disappeared  with  the 
age  96.  The  death  rate  among  these  100,000  is  749  in  the 
first  year,  746  in  the  next,  etc.,  decreasing  proportionately 
until  the  low  mark  is  reached  at  the  age  of  twenty-nine.  From 
then  on  the  number  of  those  dying  increases  until  the  age  of 
seventy-three,  when  it  is  2,505.  At  this  point  in  the  scale 
there  are  only  31,243  remaining  out  of  the  original  100,000. 
The  proportion  between  those  living  and  dying  is  now  x^o 
longer  even ;  deaths  form  the  ever-increasing  percentage  until 
at  the  close  of  the  ninety-fifth  year  all  of  the  original  100,000 
are  dead. 

The  problem  will  now  be  to  determine  what  every  individ- 
ual will  have  to  pay  to  meet  the  death  claims  that  will  occur 
in  a  given  year.  To  exemplify.  At  the  age  35,  81,822  per- 
sons out  of  the  original  100,000  are  left.  They  still  want 
to  keep  up  their  mutual  obligation  of  paying  a  $1,000  death 
claim  to  each  individual.  That  year  732  will  die.  Hence 
it  will  take  $732,000  out  of  the  treasury.  The  amount  each 
individual  would  have  to  pay  that  year  would  be  $732,000 
divided  by  81,822  or  $8.95.  The  next  year  (age  36)  the 
survivors  have  been  reduced  to  81,090.  During  that  year  737 
die,  making  another  draw  on  the  assets  of  the  company  for 
$737,000,  which,  divided  by  81,090,  gives  the  pro-rated  in- 
dividual share  $9.09.  The  process  could  be  carried  on  to  the 
last  man,  who  would  then  be  forced  to  pay  the  full  $1,000 
Since  he  is  the  only  one  left,  he  is  the  only  one  to  do  the  paying. 

Natural  Premium  Basis  or  the  Fraternal  Method. 

This  method  is  employed  extensively  by  the  thousand  and 
one  assessment  and  fraternal  societies  throughout  the  country. 
Theoretically  it  is  a  safe  system  of  insurance,  i.  e.  the  mathe- 
matical calculations  are  entirely  sound,  but  practically  this  sys- 
tem is  ridiculous  for  the  simple  reason  that  the  rates  become 
prohibitive  with  the  advance  in  years.     The  following  is  an 
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illustration  of  the  net  natural  premium  at  the  different  ages, 
discounted  at  3%,  since  the  dues  or  premiums  are  paid  in  the 
beginning  of  the  year,  whereas  the  death  benefits  are  theoreti- 
cally paid  at  the  end  of  the  year : 


Age 

Premiums 

Age 

Premiums 

20  ... . 

$7.58 

70 

$60.19 

30  ... . 

8.18 

75 

91.62 

40  ... . 

9.51 

80 

140.26 

50  ... . 

13.38 

85 

228.69 

60  ... . 

25.92 

90 

441.31 

65  .... 

38.66 

95 

970.87 

The  figures  speak  for  themselves.  The  average  age  of  the 
members  tells  the  tale.  As  long  as  the  members  are  young, 
the  mortality  rate  is  low  and  as  a  natural  result  the  insurance 
is  very  cheap.  This  explains  why  a  member,  twenty  years  ago, 
paid  sevent}'  cents  a  month  on  a  $1,000  policy.  It  also  ex- 
plains the  great  success  of  many  of  our  local  fraternal  organi- 
zations in  the  first  years  of  their  existence.  Hence  the  boast 
that  they  have  such  and  such  an  amount  in  the  trecisury.  The 
initiation  of  a  large  number  of  new  members  (young  men) 
helps  to  keep  the  average  rate  of  mortalit}^  within  reasonable 
bounds. 

From  the  nature  of  the  case,  however,  with  time  the  law  of 
mortality  is  bound  to  prevail.  Each  succeeding  year  has  to 
meet  a  larger  death  percentage.  Extra  assessments  have  to 
be  levied  on  the  members  to  keep  things  going.  This  ex- 
plains why  a  member  to-day  pays  $2.50  per  month  instead  of 
the  promised  seventy  cents.  The  result  of  such  a  procedure 
is  natural.  The  young  men  began  to  leave  the  sinking  ship. 
They  either  swung  over  to  other  fraternal  organizations  where 
the  dead  line  had  not  as  yet  been  reached  or  sought  real  pro- 
tection in  an  old-line  company  at  a  level  premium  rate. 

Let  not  the  reader  think  that  the  writer  is  prejudiced  against 
the  fraternal  societies  or  that  he  is  attempting  to  disparage 
the  great  amount  of  good  done  by  them  in  the  past  years. 
Statistics  will  prove  my  point.  At  the  close  of  the  year  191 5 
the  Spectator  Co.  took  an  inventory  of  the  financial  statements 
of  forty  of  the  leading  fraternal  organizations  in  the  coun- 
try.    It  showed  "  that  sixteen  orders  expended  more  than  they 
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received  last  year,  while  no  less  than  eighteen  reported  a  loss 
in  membership.  These  forty  orders  had  at  the  beginning  of 
the  current  year  (1916)  4,832,113  members  whose  certificates 
amounted  to  the  large  sum  of  $6,169,832,656.  New  members 
admitted  during  191 5  numbered  567,924;  there  were  47,385 
deaths  reported,  and  434,896  certificates  terminated  by  lapse, 
leaving  85,643  as  the  net  gain  in  membership  for  the  year. 
There  was  a  falling-off  in  new  membership  of  nearly  forty 
thousand,  while  the  gain  in  members  was  some  seventy  thous- 
and less  as  compared  with  the  preceding  year.  The  loss- 
paying  ability  of  these  orders  is  strikingly  illustrated  by  de- 
ducting the  liabilities  from  the  assets,  which  shows  $121,647,- 
026  of  surplus  assets  to  protect  the  more  than  six  billions  of 
insurance  carried.  From  this  it  appears  that  the  average 
amount  in  hand  is  but  $19.72  for  each  $1,000  the  orders  are 
obligated  to  pay,  leaving  a  tremendous  sum  to  be  made  up 
some  day  out  of  the  pocket  reserves  all  fraternalists  are 
supposed  to  have". 

Deducting  the  liabilities  from  assets,  we  will  now  show 
the  loss-paying  ability  or  surplus  assets  per  capita  held  31 
December,  191 5,  by  six  of  the  leading  non-Catholic  and  Cath- 
olic fraternals. 


Non-Catholic                  Catholic  Fraternal 

$15.29   ' 

$36.35 

40.29 

Assets  per 

22.61 

16.23 

^      $1,000  of 
insurance  in 

56.94 

11.30 

25.84 

19.67 

force 

105.35 

2.31    J 

I      22.61 

The  figures  clearly  show  the  superiority  possessed  by  the 
Catholic  fraternals.  In  round  numbers  it  amounts  to  about 
fifty  per  cent.  When  we  compare  the  per  capita  surplus  asset 
of  our  Catholic  fraternal  organizations  with  those  of  old-line 
companies,  this  superiority  dwindles  into  insignificance.  When 
old-line  companies  have  on  hand  assets  of  $317.57  for  each 
$1,000  of  insurance  in  force,  we  readily  see  that  there  is  some- 
thing radically  wrong  with  the  financial  calculations  of  our 
fraternals.     The  higher  assets  explain  why  the  old-line  com- 
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panics  did  not  go  to  the  wall ;  why  they  do  not  call  for  extra 
assessments;  why  they  demand  a  higher  annual  premium. 

Fortunately,  however,  the  fraternal  organizations  of  this 
country  are  soon  to  be  placed  on  a  more  scientific  basis.  Under 
the  Mobile  Bill  and  the  National  Conference  Bill  all  fraternal 
societies  have  been  allowed  time  to  clean  house  before  full 
publicity  is  given  to  their  financial  standing.  The  Bill  in  its 
present  form  is  the  result  of  several  years  of  conferences  and 
deliberations  on  the  part  of  insurance  commissioners  and  fra- 
ternal orders.  As  a  consequence  of  this  law  many  of  our  fra- 
ternal societies  have  already  arranged  their  affairs  so  as  to 
approach  by  gradual  steps  a  condition  of  technical  solvency. 
Others  have  done  still  better.  Realizing  the  still  existing 
possibility  of  falling  below  this  stage  of  technical  solvency, 
they  have  provided  sufficient  means  for  a  second  recuperation. 

The  level  premium  basis  is  the  one  and  only  course  to  safe- 
guard and  perpetuate  the  lives  of  our  Catholic  fraternals. 
They  should  by  all  means  continue  to  flourish.  The  good 
work  they  have  accomplished  in  the  past  justifies  their  existence 
in  the  future.  But  there  is  absolutely  no  justification  for  a 
fraternal  society  not  to  take  the  necessary  precautions  to  out- 
live its  organizers  and  pioneer  members.  Better  have  four  to 
five  good,  strong  fraternals,  than  a  thousand  weak  ones.  Still, 
we  can  retain  the  thousand.  With  the  level  premium  method 
as  a  working  basis,  every  city,  every  country  village,  every 
parish  could  have  its  own  fraternal  society.  Irrespective  of 
age  or  the  size  of  such  an  organization,  it  could  meet  all  its 
obligations  and  provide  for  all  times  ample  protection  to  its 
certificate  holders.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  before  long  all  of 
our  fraternal  societies  will  be  working  on  adequate  rates. 

Level  Premium  Basis — The  Old-line  Co.  Method. 

We  have  seen  how  the  pocket  reserve  system  of  the  Fra- 
ternalists  rendered  a  stable  premium  next  to  impossible.  How 
then  does  an  old-line  company  manage  to  maintain  the  stable 
premium?  First,  it  ascertains  the  single  premium  which  for 
any  age  is  the  sum  total  of  the  present  value  of  all  the  natural 
premiums  (dues)  from  the  age  of  entry  to  the  end  of  life. 
The  following  is  an  illustration  of  the  net  single  premiums, 
American  experience  3%  at  various  ages: 
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Net  Single  Premiums 

Age  Life 

25    $356.18 

35    419.88 

45    504.59 

55    609.92 

65    723.24 

But  as  it  is  most  inconvenient  for  each  policy  holder  to  pay 
$356.18  in  one  lump  sum,  his  payment  is  distributed  at  an 
even  level  premium  for  life,  or  for  twenty  years  in  the  case 
where  a  person  has  an  endowment.  The  actuary  must  now 
look  for  an  equivalent  to  this  single  premium  ($356.18)  in 
annual  payments.  For  life  insurance  (ordinary  life  policy) 
these  annual  premiums  are  found  by  dividing  the  net  single 
premium  at  any  age  (for  instance,  356.18,  age  25)  by  a  life 
annuity  for  that  age.  (Annuity  is  a  contract  whereby  the 
company,  in  consideration  of  a  single  payment,  the  amount 
depending  on  the  age  attained,  agrees  to  pay  the  annuitant  an 
unvarying  income  annually,  semi-annually  or  monthly  from 
the  date  of  purchase).  The  net  premiums  for  an  endowment 
bond  are  obtained  in  a  similar  way.  The  net  annual  premiums 
covering  whole  life  and  twentj^-payment  life  policies  at  the 
several  ages,  American  experience  3%  are  as  follows: 

Net  Annual  Premiums 

Life  Age  20-Payment  Life 

$16.11  25  $24.98 

21.08  35  29.85 

29.67  45  37.35 

45.54  55  50.66 

76.11  65  77.68 

The  system  looks  complicated,  but  in  point  of  fact  it  is  very 
simple.  It  amounts  to  this.  The  person  insured  pays  more 
than  his  share  during  his  younger  years,  so  that  he  may  pay 
less  than  is  necessary  when  he  grows  older.  In  short,  the 
overpayment  he  makes  during  the  early  years  creates  a  re- 
^ serve  fund  which  will  keep  the  premiums  at  a  level  rate  in 
'later  years,  when  ordinarily  they  would  have  to  advance  each 
subsequent  year  to  meet  the  constantly  growing  rate  of 
mortalitv. 
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This  reserve  fund  takes  care  of  the  cash  settlements,  of  the 
loans  made  to  the  policy  holders,  of  the  paid-up  and  ex- 
tended insurance.  All  of  which  goes  to  make  the  plan  so  su- 
perior to  that  of  the  fraternalists.  The  net  annual  premiums 
increased  by  a  compound  interest  take  care  of  the  current 
death  claims.  They  likewise  keep  the  reserves  at  a  sufficient 
level ;  but  they  do  not  provide  for  the  expense  of  carrying  on 
the  business.  Hence  all  companies  are  forced  to  a  system 
of  loading,  i.  e.  they  add  another  sum  to  the  net  level  prem- 
ium. As  the  mortality  element  of  the  premium  takes  care  of 
the  death  claims  and  the  loading  element  of  the  premiums 
pays  for  the  expenses,  the  growth  in  assets  in  all  mutual  com- 
panies must  come  from  an  increase  in  the  reserve  fund.  Here 
precisely  lies  the  advantage  in  belonging  to  a  mutual  or 
dividend-paying  company,  for  all  the  savings  or  profits  made 
in  the  business  go  to  the  policy  holders,  who  are  the  actual 
stockholders.  The  surplus  earned  is  divided  up  among  the 
policy  holders  in  the  form  of  dividends.  These  are  either 
paid  to  them  in  cash  or  credited  in  some  manner  to  their 
policies.     The  main  sources  of  this  surplus  are : 

1.  When  the  number  of  those  dying  in  a  given  year  is  less 
than  assumed  according  to  the  mortality  table. 

2.  Interest  earned  in  excess  of  the  amount  necessary  to 
keep  up  the  reserves. 

3.  Savings  from  loadings  caused  b)^  a  less  expense  in  con- 
ducting the  business  of  the  company. 

4.  Profits  made  by  the  sale  of  investments  on  the  stock 
market. 

5.  The  sum  total  of  small  surrender  charges  on  insurance 
lapsed  or  dropped  during  the  early  years. 

The  Company  to  Choose. 

What  company  should  I  join?  That  is  a  difficult  question 
to  determine  off-hand.  The  fundamentals  may  be  given.  To 
begin  with,  there  are  two  classes  of  insurance  companies :  ( I ) 
the  stock  or  non-participating,  and  (2)  the  mutual  or  par- 
ticipating company.  The  terms  are  self-explanatory.  As- 
suming honest  management  for  both,  there  is,  however,  a  vast 
difference  between  them.  In  a  stock  company  the  final  author- 
ity are  the  stockholders.     They  appoint  the  officers  and  di- 
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rectors,  whereas  in  a  mutual  company  the  directors  are  chosen 
by  the  policy  holders.  True,  this  election  is  more  or  less  of  a 
farce,  but  the  question  is  one  of  principle  if  nothing  else,  viz. 
whether  the  company  looks  to  the  stockholders  or  to  the  policy 
holders  for  the  last  word.  A  stock  company  may  be  compared 
with  an  ordinary  business  corporation,  where  the  predominat- 
ing percentage  of  shares  is  owned  by  a  stockholder.  The 
primary  reason  for  this  man  being  in  the  business  is  to  get 
returns  on  his  money.  Hence  the  greater  the  amount  he  puts 
into  that  stock,  the  greater  will  be  his  control.  The  more 
he  gains,  the  more  will  the  policy  holders  lose.  He  be- 
comes enriched  at  the  expense  of  the  policy^  holders,  who 
must  produce  the  desired  returns.  The  stock  company  there- 
fore from  the  very  start  plays  to  the  tune  of  the  "  big  man  " 
whose  money  they  are  using.  His  wish  must  be  respected. 
He  is  in  control  of  the  business  transactions.  The  manage- 
ment cannot  get  along  without  him,  but  he  can  at  any  time 
sever  his  connexion  with  the  company  by  withdrawing  his 
capital. 

Of  course,  the  control  of  such  a  stock  company  is  never  in 
the  hands  of  one  individual.  The  amount  of  stock  is  usually 
too  large  to  be  handled  by  one  man.  What  generally  happens 
is  this.  A  number  of  business  men  contribute  a  certain  sum  of 
money  to  form  a  paid-in  capital.  That  then  will  serve  as  a 
foundation  upon  which  to  float  a  subsequent  stock  of  one  or  two 
million  dollars.  To  exemplify  more  fully,  let  us  take  a  con- 
crete case.  A  certain  company,  recently  incorporated  under 
the  laws  of  Illinois,  has  a  paid-in  capital  of  $700,000.  The 
directors  are  understood  to  be  empowered  to  increase  the  capi  - 
tal  at  their  discretion  to  not  exceeding  one  million  dollars. 
According  to  Best's  report,  the  "  Company  is  controlled  by  the 
stockholders,  and  all  profits  belong  to  them.  They  received 
the  first  dividend  in  191 3,  the  rate  being  10% ;  and  a  dividend 
amounting  to  $87,500  (i2>^%)  was  paid  during  1914.  In 
191 5  none  was  paid,  but  15%  was  paid  in  January  191 6." 
While  the  stock  company  in  a  sense  supplies  protection  to 
the  policy  holders,  from  other  points  of  view  it  is  a  burden, 
because  the  dividends  to  stockholders  apparently  exceed  the 
rate  of  interest  earned  on  the  stock  as  an  investment  asset. 

Nor  is  this  the  only  bad  feature  of  a  stock  company.     When 
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a  man  invests  money  in  a  corporation,  he  does  so  primarily 
because  he  expects  to  realize  big  returns  on  his  capital.  Should 
his  hopes  not  be  fulfilled,  he  will  in  a  very  short  time  withdraw 
his  money  and  place  it  in  a  more  remunerative  business.  As 
a  consequence,  the  shares  that  he  formerly  held  are  thrown 
open  to  the  public  to  be  bought  at  any  price  at  which  the  market 
fixes  them.  Those  who  pay  most  for  these  stocks,  expect  the 
biggest  returns,  but  the  bigger  the  retunjs,  the  less  will  the 
policy  holder  get. 

From  what  has  been  said,  the  reader  has  already  concluded 
that  the  mutual  system  is  the  better  of  the  two.  In  a  mutual 
company  the  benefits  bestowed  upon  the  "  privileged  "  few  in 
a  stock  company  are  extended  to  each  member.  They  all  be- 
come stockholders  to  the  amount  they  carry  in  their  policies. 
They  all  do  the  **  talking  *'.  They  elect  the  officers  and  see  to 
it  that  the  management  is  honest.  They  need  never  fear  that 
part  of  themselves  will  be  sold  to-morrow,  or  that  a  new  boss 
has  arrived  this  morning. 

The  present  war  is  being  waged  to  safeguard  the  principles 
of  democracy.  But  the  interests  of  democracy  were  thought 
of  long  before  the  war  started.  The  principles  for  the  attain- 
ment of  which  the  great  nations  profess  to  be  fighting  were 
adopted  and  applied  many,  many  years  ago  by  the  mutual  in- 
surance companies.  And  as  the  principles  of  democracy  are 
expected  to  triumph  ultimately  in  the  present  conflict,  it  is  not 
unreasonable  to  say  that  the  principles  of  the  mutual  will  tri- 
umph over  those  of  the  stock  company.  It  is  only  a  case  of 
honesty  being  the  best  policy. 

There  are  many  mutual  companies.  Which  of  them  is  the 
best?  Here,  of  course,  we  cannot  speak  definitely.  Let  each 
priest  decide  that  for  himself.  Should  he  be  unable  to  do  so, 
let  him  speak  to  the  agents  of  the  various  companies.  The 
competition  will  be  entertaining,  if  nothing  else.  It  will  bring 
out  the  good  features  of  the  one  and  the  bad  features  of  the 
other;  it  will  inform  him  of  the  advantages  and  disadvantages 
of  all  and  sundrJ^  After  the  storm,  let  the  priest  investigate 
at  leisure  the  merits  of  the  different  applicants  and  after  a 
judicious  inquiry  choose  that  one  which  appeals  to  him  as  the 
best  fitted  for  his  convenience  and  make  no  delay  in  signing  up 
accordingly — **  quam  minimum  credula  postero  ". 

Nicholas  A.  Michels. 
St.  Paul  Seminary,  Minnesota. 
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GBEGOEIAN  CHANT,  THE  OHUEOH'S  OWN  MUSIC. 

WHATEVER  is  true,  beautiful,  and  good.  Holy  Church 
has  always  appropriated  to  herself  and  enlisted  in  her 
cause.  Among  the  arts  there  are  two  that  became  as  it  were  a 
part  of  her,  architecture  and  music.  Music  in  a  very  special 
way  lent  itself  to  enhance  the  beauty  of  her  services.  Shall 
this  noble  art  be  regarded  as  a  pagan  or  Christian  art?  It 
is  true,  the  art  of  music  was  used  in  pagan  worship;  but 
should  we  not  regard  this  as  a  desecration  of  a  holy  thing  ?  Is 
not  music  the  language  in  which  the  angels  speak?  Is  the 
Christian  ideal  of  music  less  noble  than  the  pagan?  No,  for 
the  great  truths  of  the  Catholic  Church,  expressed  in  sacred 
chants,  excite  in  her  children  holy  dispositions  and  a  desire 
to  partake  of  the  spiritual  treasures  of  which  she  is  the  deposi- 
tory. The  soul  of  man  is  brought  nearer  to  God  and  holy 
things  through  the  sacred  canticles  and  divine  harmonies.  To 
regard  music  in  this  light  is  worthy  both  of  the  Church  and 
of  the  divine  art.  The  life  of  Holy  Church  is  in  her  liturgy, 
and  this  liturgy  is  for  the  most  part  derived  from  Holy  Writ. 
There  is  nothing  needed  to  make  the  liturgry  of  the  Church 
more  sublime  than  it  is.  It  is  sufficient  of  itself  to  dispense 
with  all  ornament.  Yet  in  her  enthusiasm  the  Church,  like 
the  heavenly  choirs  of  Angels,  gives  vent  to  her  feelings  by 
means  of  sweet  harmony. 

Moreover,  the  Church  is  here  on  earth  to  continue  the  work 
of  her  Divine  Founder,  namely,  the  salvation  of  souls.  There- 
fore she  makes  use  of  every  means  at  her  disposal  to  accom- 
plish this  end.  As  in  architecture  and  painting  she  appeals 
to  the  senses  of  man  to  bring  him  nearer  to  God,  so  she  appeals 
to  his  senses  through  music,  the  subtlest  and  most  spiritual 
of  all  the  arts.  The  senses  are  primarily  appealed  to,  through 
music,  but  it  is  the  soul  that  finally  feels  its  mysterious  in- 
fluence, so  that  what  merely  affects  the  senses  as  something 
beautiful,  affects  the  soul  in  a  spiritual  way,  directing  her 
upward  and  onward  to  the  Infinite  Good.  Mere  spoken  lan- 
guage was  never  intended  to  impress  the  soul  with  the  true 
meaning  of  life.  The  truths  of  our  holy  religion  are  too  deep, 
and  too  far-reaching,  for  the  mere  spoken  word.  It  requires 
the  language  of  the  angels,  the  divine  art,  to  give  adequate 
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expression  to  those  truths  which  the  rays  of  language  are 
too  feeble  to  reach.  We  may  object  that  music  does  not  ex- 
press these  truths  as  definitely  as  the  spoken  word.  We  can- 
not reason  from  this  that  music  is  less  exact.  It  is  not  as 
precise  because  of  the  vastness  of  its  meaning,  which  cannot 
be  expressed  in  words,  and  which  the  soul  alone  is  able  to 
grasp.  Music  reveals  to  us  that  which  lies  behind  the  meaning 
of  the  spoken  word. 

It  is  natural,  then,  that  the  Church  should  teach  her  truths 
by  means  of  the  divine  art.  She  must  sing.  But  the  ques- 
tion is,  where  is  she  to  get  a  musical  system  which  is  worthy 
of  so  high  and  sublime  a  mission?  In  the  first  ages  of  the 
Church,  what  music  did  she  make  use  of  to  bring  home  the 
divine  truths  to  man?  In  Apostolic  times,  two  civilizations, 
the  Hebrew  and  the  Graeco-Roman,  were  hers,  to  bring  to  the 
light  of  the  true  faith.  We  therefore  find  two  forms  of  art 
corresponding  to  the  Jewish  and  pagan  culture.  As  her  wis- 
dom through  the  ages  has  prompted  her  to  adopt  what  best 
suited  her  ends,  the  Church  at  this  early  period  borrowed 
from  each  that  which  she  considered  would  suit  her  purpose. 
We  owe  our  form  of  Psalmody  to  the  Hebrew  Liturgy,  the 
sublime  outpourings  of  the  soul  of  the  prophet  David.  The 
Church  added  her  own  songs  to  this,  the  elements  of  these 
songs  being  derived  from  Graeco-Roman  sources.  Her  earliest 
chants  were  built  upon  the  scales  and  modes  of  the  ancient 
Greeks.  She  could  not  use  the  pagan  songs,  as  they  did  not 
suit  her  high  and  lofty  purpose,  but  she  did  make  use  of  the 
musical  system  upon  which  these  song^  were  written.  There- 
fore the  roots  of  Church  music  lie  in  the  East.  The  early 
history  of  the  music  in  the  Church  has  run  parallel  with  the 
Liturgy,  as  the  Liturgy  was  generally  expressed  by  means 
of  musical  form,  and  this  was  modeled  after  the  Jewish  customs. 

Church  music  in  contradistinction  to  secular  music  has  its 
own  characteristics,  as  it  has  its  particular  aim.  We  cannot 
and  we  must  not  confound  it  with  modern  music,  and  judge 
it  by  the  same  standards,  as  it  is  an  entirely  different  art,  hav- 
ing a  different  aim.  Only  he  will  be  rewarded  who  lays  aside 
prejudices  of  all  kinds,  by  coming  into  the  possession  of  the 
knowledge  of  a  most  sublime  art,  and  appreciating  all  that  it 
offers  of  exquisite  melody  and  devotional  calm.     To  him  who 
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seriously  studies  the  sublime  chant  of  the  Church  it  is  a  revela- 
tion. He  is  led  into  a  new  world,  his  ideas  become  enlarged, 
and  he  discovers  riches  that  he  never  before  dreamt  of,  al- 
though he  may  have  delved  into  the  beauties  of  the  music  of 
a  Palestrina,  a  Bach,  or  a  Beethoven.  The  ancient  melodies 
of  the  Church  were  not  intended  merely  to  rouse  pious  thoughts 
and  feelings,  as  is  our  so-called  modern  church  music ;  but  their 
aim  was  to  teach,  to  express  the  great  truths  of  religion,  to 
raise  the  heart  and  the  mind  to  God  by  acts  of  faith,  hope,  love, 
and  praise.  It  always  appears  in  connexion  with  words,  so 
that  the  words  and  music  together  may  bring  home  the  truth 
intended  with  all  the  force  and  meaning  the  particular  truth 
contains.  Such  was  the  aim  and  object  of  the  music  of  the 
early  Church;  such  is  the  aim  and  object  of  the  music  of  the 
Church  to-day. 

The  pious  practice  of  singing  the  praises  of  God  in  temples 
is  as  old  as  the  human  race  itself.  Little  need  be  said  here 
by  way  of  recommendation  of  this  practice.  While  we  view 
with  admiration  the  sublimity,  the  holiness,  the  beauty,  and 
the  sanctity  of  the  Church's  own  music,  are  we  not  surprised 
and  provoked  at  the  unholy  neglect  of  its  cultivation  by  those 
who  should  be  its  promoters?  Do  we  not  observe  that  those 
whom  nature  has  endowed  with  the  power  and  the  talent  to 
make  the  chant  known  and  loved,  regard  it  as  something  be- 
queathed to  us  by  the  Dark  Ages,  and  therefore  beneath  their 
notice?  We  find  those  who  should  be  its  supporters,  despis- 
ing it,  and  applying  to  it  such  epithets  as,  barbarous,  grotesque, 
unharmonious,  not  rhythmical.  There  may  be  a  reason  for 
this  contempt  and  this  scorn,  but  the  reason  cannot  possibly 
exist  on  account  of  the  chant  itself,  but  in  the  mutilated  and 
miserable  rendition  of  it.  Beautiful  as  it  is,  who  can  say 
in  the  long  ages  that  have  elapsed,  what  may  have  been  lost? 
Are  we  absolutely  certain  that  nothing  has  been  substituted? 
We  are  loth  to  admit  either.  But  granting  that  such  is  the 
case,  are  not  the  melodies  devout  and  the  harmonies  most 
elegant?  Do  we  not  find  undreamt-of  beauties  each  time  we 
hear  it  rendered  well  ? 

Plain  Song,  or,  as  it  was  afterward  called,  Gregorian  Chant, 
is  the  earliest  form  of  Christian  church  music.  It  is  that  great 
system  of  ecclesiastical  melody  which  the  early  Church  formu- 
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lated,  and  retained  in  later  ages  as  its  official  music.  From 
its  name,  it  was  a  plain,  natural,  unaffected  chant  lacking  ac- 
cent, modulation  or  accompaniment  and  sung  only  in  unison. 
It  was  adopted  by  the  Church  for  use  in  her  most  solemn  func- 
tions, her  most  holy  acts  of  Christian  worship.  Based  on 
the  Oriental  and  Grecian  system  of  scales,  it  had  four  keys, 
called  Authentic  Modes,  to  which  were  added  later  four  more, 
called  Plagal  Modes.  These  modes  in  the  Greek  system  were 
called  Dorian,  Phrj^gian,  Lydian,  and  Mixolydian.  They  are 
merely  different  presentations  in  the  regular  order  of  the  notes 
of  the  C-major  scale,  first  with  D  as  the  tonic  note,  then  with 
E,  etc.  They  lack  that  very  natural  sentiment  of  the  leading 
tone  or  seventh  note,  which  is  common  to  each  of  our  modem 
scales.  In  these  modes.  Plain  Song  was  written  for  Introits, 
Graduals,  Psalms,  and  other  offices  of  the  early  Church.  As 
a  system,  we  may  say  that  Plain  Song  is  the  accumulation  of 
all  the  musical  knowledge  and  practice  of  those  many  centuries 
usually  accounted  great  by  students  of  history. 

The  peculiar  and  characteristic  solemnity  of  Gregorian 
Chant  makes  it  a  most  appropriate  form  of  sacred  music  for 
the  solemn  worship  of  the  Church  which  the  musicians  and 
composers  of  to-day  could  study  with  advantage.  It  receives 
its  name  Gregorian  from  the  fact  that  St.  Gregory  the  Great 
in  the  seventh  century  collected  and  codified  the  plain  chant 
then  existing,  and  contributed  much  of  his  own  compositions 
to  it.  Some  centuries  before,  it  was  known  as  Ambrosian 
Chant,  receiving  its  name  from  St.  Ambrose,  Bishop  of  Milan. 
In  his  time,  a  single  chorister  did  the  intoning  and  a  full  chorus 
responded.  This  laid  the  foundation  of  our  antiphonal  sing- 
ing, in  which  two  choruses  were  used,  one  for  the  intonation 
and  the  other  for  the  response.  The  character  of  the  music 
and  this  peculiar  rendition  were  most  dignified  and  grave,  and 
possessed  all  the  characteristics  of  good  church  music  in  a  pre- 
eminent degree.  The  Church  has  developed  this  her  music, 
and  providentially  so,  for  she  seems  to  have  been  inspired  and 
divinely  assisted,  since  no  other  form  of  music  is  so  well 
adapted  to  her  liturgy  and  to  the  celebration  of  the  Divine 
Mysteries.  It  exactly  expresses  the  sentiments  she  wishes  to 
instill  into  the  hearts  of  her  faithful  children  during  the  peni- 
tential, joyful,  and  glorious  seasons  of  the  ecclesiastical  year. 
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Various  causes  combined  during  the  Middle  Ages  to  bring 
Plain  Chant  into  disrepute.  Popular  songs  crept  into  it  in  one 
way  or  another,  and  it  declined  in  a  measure,  its  sacred  char- 
acter suffering  violence.  Pope  Marcellus  II,  ever  solicitous 
for  the  preservation  of  the  church  chant,  appointed  that  prince 
of  church  music,  Palestrina,  to  purge  Gregorian  music  of  its 
spurious  interpolations  and  corruptions,  and  to  bring  it  back 
to  its  pristine  purity.  The  musicians  of  the  Renascence  period 
also  played  havoc  with  the  delicate  structure  of  the  chant  that 
had  survived  the  so-called  Dark  Ages.  The  Medicean  edition 
of  the  so-called  modernized  or  reformed  Gregorian  Chant  ap- 
peared in  1 614.  The  Holy  See  officially  recognized  it,  and 
from  that  time  on,  almost  to  the  present,  the  decline  of 
Gregorian  music  was  very  rapid.  All  beauty  and  interest  in 
it  were  crushed  out.  In  its  corrupted  form  it  was  held  up  to 
the  ridicule  and  to  the  contempt  of  posterity,  until  the  ponti- 
ficate of  Pius  X,  who  made  most  earnest  efforts  to  bring  it  back 
again  to  its  former  glory.  To-day,  thanks  to  the  saintly 
Pontiff  and  to  the  good  Benedictine  monks  of  Solesmes,  the 
true  Gregorian  tradition  has  been  restored,  and  we  are  able 
once  more  to  hear  the  sublime  chant  of  the  Church  in  all  its 
purity  and  beauty. 

To  the  lover  of  good  music,  Gregorian  Chant  should  have 
preference  over  all  other  church  music.  It  should  be  re- 
garded as  the  guide  and  the  model  for  music  that  pretends  to 
be  ecclesiastical.  The  name  "  ecclesiastical "  cannot  be  ap- 
plied to  any  church  music  which  does  not  resemble  the 
Gregorian  Choral,  either  in  the  mode  of  expression,  rhythm, 
melody,  or  construction.  From  a  musical,  not  to  say,  religious 
point  of  view,  it  would  be  an  irreparable  loss  to  posterity  if 
modern  church  music  were  to  be  chosen  to  the  exclusion  of  the 
chant.  In  insisting  upon  the  practice  and  use  of  the  church 
chant,  we  are  not  dealing  with  the  relative  merits  of  modern 
music  and  the  chant.  The  well-being,  the  advancement,  the 
preservation  of  modern  music  does  not  depend  upon  the  sup- 
pression of  ancient  music.  What  damage  can  the  simple  reli- 
gious chant  inflict  upon  our  modern  structure  of  music?  The 
aims  of  each  are  different.  Modern  music  appeals  to  the 
emotion  alone,  whereas  the  object  of  the  chant  is  to  produce 
that  indescribable  something  called  unction,  to  raise  the  heart 
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of  man  to  that  which  is  elevating  and  purifying  and  con- 
ducive to  Him  who  is  Infinite  Beauty  and  Holiness.  It  unites 
in  one  grand  chorus  the  celebration  of  God's  most  mighty 
works. 

We  have  here  the  reason  in  a  few  words  why  the  Church 
has  fostered  Plain  Chant,  watched  over  its  purity  with  anxious 
care,  and  insisted  on  its  restoration,  when  it  showed  signs  of 
deterioration.  We  have  proof  of  this  in  many  instances  and 
during  the  pontificate  of  numerous  popes,  notably  St.  Gregory 
the  Great,  Leo  II,  Marcellus  II,  Leo  XIII,  and  above  all  Pius 
X.  All  through  the  history  of  the  Church,  the  Pontiffs  in  their 
wisdom  have  exercised  the  greatest  care  in  preserving  the  life 
of  that  venerable  and  austere  handmaid  of  the  Roman  Ritual, 
Gregorian  Chant.  They  have  guarded  her  with  jealous  care, 
lest  she  be  attacked  by  those  who  pretend  to  be  her  friends.  In 
this  age  of  materialism  and  frivolity,  she  does  not  dare  expose 
herself  to  the  danger  of  ridicule.  In  the  ages  of  faith,  she 
could  with  safety  venture  out  into  the  world.  Now  she  must 
remain  under  the  protecting  care  of  Holy  Church,  and  devote 
herself  unreservedly  to  the  service  of  that  Church  that  made 
her  and  preserved  her.  Her  life  is  the  Church's  life ;  her  aim, 
the  Church's  aim.  Her  only  chance  to  life  and  progress  is  as 
the  humble  servant  of  the  Liturgy  of  the  Church. 

Modern  church  musicians  generally  regard  Plain  Chant  as 
a  very  tiresome  form  of  music,  and  it  is  not  to  be  wondered 
at.  It  is  all  unison  and  has  none  of  those  striking  progressions 
that  the  modern  musical  ear  is  accustomed  to.  It  is  always 
simple  and  natural,  containing  none  of  the  modulations  which 
are  regarded  as  the  charm  of  modern  music.  The  great  power 
and  sublimity  of  the  chant  lies  in  this  very  deficiency.  Its 
music  seems  tame  and  unattractive  when  compared  with  the 
music  of  the  theatre  or  concert-room,  or  to  the  masterpieces 
of  Beethoven  and  Wagner.  Artists  in  any  other  line  think 
along  the  same  lines.  The  student  of  painting  finds  Cruci- 
fixions and  Madonnas  monotonous  and  uninterestig.  But,  in 
reality,  are  they?  Granting  that  they  are,  as  works  of  art, 
do  they  hinder,  or  do  they  assist,  the  art  of  painting?  It  was 
by  means  of  these  works  of  art  that  the  Catholic  Church 
fostered  and  kept  alive  the  art  of  painting,  as  she  preserved 
the   art  of   music  by   encouraging   the  study   of   the   chant. 
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Madonnas  and  Crucifixions  nourished  the  art  of  painting,  as 
plain  chant  preserved  musical  art  to  the  world.  The  one 
great  blunder  that  is  made  by  most  musicians,  and  church 
musicians  too,  is  to  compare  modern  music  with  the  chant. 
They  are  two  different  arts  in  every  particular,  having  noth- 
ing in  common  but  pitch  and  tone,  and  cannot  be  compared 
any  more  satisfactorily  than  the  art  of  painting  with  the  art 
of  architecture. 

Gregorian  tonality  differs  entirely  from  the  tonality  of 
modern  music.  In  the  first  place,  there  is  no  leading  tone,  or 
seventh  tone  of  the  scale,  which  has  a  natural  tendency  to  re- 
solve into  the  tone  aibove  or  tonic.  The  progressions  of  our 
modern  tonality  are  chromatic,  soft,  and  sensuous,  whereas  the 
tonality  of  Gregorian  Chant  is  clear,  frank,  and  strong.  The 
great  problem  that  is  an  enigma  to  the  modern  musician  when 
studying  Gregorian  Chant  is  the  absence  of  time,  which  con- 
stitutes the  back-bone  of  modern  music.  From  this  he  reasons 
that  Gregorian  chant  has  no  time,  and  therefore  no  rhythm. 
It  is  true,  Gregorian  Chant  has  no  time,  in  the  sense  of  our 
modern  time-bars.  But  to  say  that  it  has  no  rhythm  is  far 
from  the  truth.  Here  we  have  the  greatest  stumbling-block 
to  the  right  appreciation  of  the  chant,  namely,  the  rhythm. 
When  one  has  grasped  the  wonderful  rhythm  of  Gregorian 
Chant,  its  beauties  flash  upon  one  suddenly.  The  rhythm  of 
Gregorian  Chant  is  not  the  measured-out  rhythm  of  modern 
music,  the  monotonous  recurrence  of  a  certain  number  of  beats 
to  the  measure.  It  is  a  free  rhythm  which  gives  a  variety 
which  our  modern  music  does  not  possess.  It  is  the  natural 
rhythm  of  prose  composition,  whereas  the  rhythm  of  modern 
music  is  the  artificial  rhythm  of  poetry. 

In  the  study  of  Gregorian  Chant,  we  must  ignore  whatever 
knowledge  we  may  have  of  modern  music,  with  its  staves,  leger 
lines,  clefs  and  keys,  and  start  with  the  very  beginnings  of 
liturgical  notation.  The  modern  musician  will  find  this  in- 
vestigation most  interesting,  as  it  will  clear  up  for  him  the 
origin  of  modern  notation.  He  will  find  that  our  modern 
notation  is  nothing  more  than  the  attempt  on  the  part  of  the 
Church  to  find  suitable  means  for  the  preservation  of  her  chant. 
The  Church  based  these  attempts  on  the  connexion  that  was 
obvious  between  ordinary  speech  and  song.     The  modulations 
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in  speech  are  evident,  although  undetermined,  whilst  the 
modulations  in  chant  have  a  certain  designated  and  determined 
pitch,  which  the  ear  could  assign  to  a  certain  position  in  a  pro- 
gression of  sounds.  As  in  speech  certain  signs  were  used  to 
designate  the  inflexions  of  the  voice,  the  first  attempts  at  nota- 
tion were  made  by  using  the  material  at  hand.  Therefore  the 
primitive  signs  of  notation  were  the  accents  that  regulated  the 
voice  in  speaking  as  to  inflexion.  These  accents,  the  acute,  the 
grave,  the  circumflex  and  the  anti-circumflex,  form  the  basis 
then  of  all  notation,  namely  of  Gregorian  Chant  and  of  modern 
music.  Originally  these  symbols  were  borrowed  from  the 
gesture  of  the  speaker.  In  fact,  these  accents  are  exact  rep- 
resentations of  those  gestures. 

These  accents,  although  crude  in  themselves,  and  although 
they  did  not  give  the  pitch  of  the  tone  to  be  sung,  served  to 
remind  the  singers  that  the  voice  was  to  ascend  or  to  descend ; 
and  as  the  melodies  of  the  chant  were  all  known  and  learnt 
by  ear,  it  was  an  easy  matter  for  the  singer  to  strike  the  right 
pitch.  Later  on  these  signs  were  embellished  and  placed  at 
diff'erent  distances  from  the  text,  to  denote  the  pitch;  finally, 
one  line  was  used,  then  two,  until  we  attained  our  five-line 
staff,  with  the  degrees  of  pitch  designated  by  the  position  of 
these  signs  on  the  lines  and  spaces.  Here  we  have  the  begin- 
ning of  our  system  of  notation.  Gregorian  notation  made 
use  of  the  four-line  staff,  and  the  fifth  line  was  not  added  until 
our  modern  notation,  with  its  notes  of  different  value,  was 
commonly  used.  So  far  we  can  trace  the  development  of 
modern  music.  At  this  point  the  chant  and  modern  music  part 
company,  and  have  nothing  in  common.  Gregorian  Chant  re- 
mained the  music  of  the  sanctuary  and  has  preserved  its  ancient 
purity  in  spite  of  the  efforts  of  musicians  to  corrupt  it.  Modern 
music  took  its  place  in  the  world  of  pleasure,  and  has  become 
the  music  of  the  emotions  and  nothing  more.  Our  greatest 
masterpieces  cannot  rank  with  the  simplest  composition  in 
Gregorian  form. 

To  those  not  familiar  with  Gregorian  literature,  the  music 
of  this  particular  style  may  appear  poor  and  limited  in  range. 
Exactly  the  opposite  is  true.  There  is  no  literature  that  is  so 
extensive.  The  principal  collection  of  authorized  Gregorian 
compositions  embraces  over  six  hundred  and  thirty  works.    The 
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music  of  the  Hours  of  divine  service  forms  a  second  collection 
of  Gregorian  music  and  contains  some  two  thousand  antiphons 
and  eight  hundred  greater  responses,  as  well  as  a  great  number 
of  lesser  responses  and  versicles.  This  vast  repertoire  of 
Gregorian  music,  rich  as  it  is,  is  still  further  augmented  by 
a  great  collection  of  Ambrosian  music  and  Visigothic  music, 
which  preceded  it  and  prepared  the  way  for  it,  serving,  as 
it  were,  as  an  introduction  to  a  language  of  which  the  Gre- 
gorian is  the  most  cultured.  The  literature  of  pure  Gergorian 
is  so  vast  that  it  would  take  a  lifetime  to  make  a  thorough  study 
of  even  a  part  of  it.  As  the  study  of  the  liturgy  of  the  Church 
is  old,  but  ever  new  and  unfathomable,  so  is  that  of  its  hand- 
maid. Gregorian  Chant  cannot  be  despised  any  more  than 
the  liturgy  of  the  Church  to  which  it  is  intimately  bound. 
The  church  musician  who  will  not  give  it  its  proper  place  in 
the  church  service  is  not  worthy  of  the  name,  and  displays  an 
ignorance  that  is  inexcusable  and  shameful. 

Above  all  things  else,  we  must  regard  as  the  genuine  chant 
of  the  Church  that  particular  mode  of  interpretation  that  the 
Holy  See  stands  for  and  has  commanded.  What  she  has 
declared  is  official  and  authentic.  What  efforts,  what  struggles 
in  recent  times  have  the  different  Popes  made  in  order  to  bring 
about  the  proper  appreciation  of  Gregorian  Chant.  Pope  Pius 
IX,  Pope  Leo  XIII,  and  above  all,  Pope  Pius  X,  have  done 
their  utmost  to  make  the  chant  loved  and  studied.  At  the  wish 
and  command  of  the  Supreme  Pontiffs,  and  under  their  direc- 
tion and  auspices,  a  new  edition  of  the  Roman  Choral  Books 
has  been  prepared.  The  Benedictines  of  Solesmes  have  de- 
voted their  lives  and  their  energies  to  the  study  and  inter- 
pretation of  the  ancient  manuscripts,  in  order  that  posterity 
might  enjoy  the  precious  heritage  of  the  chant  of  the  ancient 
Church.  They  have  done  their  work  well.  The  Church  of 
the  entire  world  will  be  forever  indebted  to  the  good  and 
humble  monks  of  Solesmes  for  their  efforts  in  bringing  to  light 
the  treasures  of  the  beautiful  chant.  It  is  through  their  ef- 
forts and  theirs  alone  that  the  Catholic  world  now  enjoys  the 
study  of  true  Gregorian  Chant  in  that  monumental  work,  the 
Vatican  Edition  of  Gregorian  Chant  Books. 

Rome  has  spoken,  and  the  Vatican  Edition  of  the  Chant  is 
the  only  authentic  edition  recognized.    The  Church,  in  making 
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this  decree,  was  prompted  by  a  desire  to  bring  about  uniformit>^ 
She  has  uniformity  in  every  other  department  of  her  govern- 
ment, and  it  was  her  wish  that  in  all  dioceses  uniformity  should 
be  attained  with  regard  to  the  chant.  In  the  nineteenth  century 
the  Solesmes  Benedictines  set  themselves  to  work  to  restore 
the  ancient  chant  to  the  Church.  Hardly  had  their  work  been 
finished,  when  careless  and  irresponsible  musicians,  not  under- 
standing the  true  character  of  Gregorian  Chant,  began  to  in- 
troduce melodies  of  a  secular  character  amid  the  sedate  and 
devotional  modes  of  Gregorian  music.  But  the  two  did  not 
go  well  together.  Those  who  could  see  into  the  future  well 
knew  what  was  to  come.  As  early  as  1322  Pope  John  issued 
an  edict  against  this  very  innovation.  Pope  Pius  X  twice 
commanded  a  return  to  a  purer  form  of  ecclesiastical  music 
These  edicts  of  the  Pope  did  not  interfere  with  the  advance- 
ment of  Gregorian  possibilities,  but  were  concerned  alone  with 
the  conservation  of  the  ancient  chant  in  its  purity  and  beauty, 
and  all  interested  in  this  great  question  hope  that  this  vener- 
able tonal  edifice  of  antiquity  will  enjoy  the  protecting  wing 
of  Holy  Church  for  all  time,  so  that  its  purity  and  beauty  will 
always  be  preserved  to  posterity. 

F.  Joseph  Kelly. 
Washington^  D,  C. 
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Extreme  Unction. 

HE  Canons  on  the  Sacrament  of  Extreme  Unction  fall 
under  three  heads :  (i)  the  minister,  (2)  the  subject,  (3) 
the  rites  and  ceremonies  of  Extreme  Unction. 

I.  The  Minister. 

The  Sacrament  of  Extreme  Unction  is  validly  adminis- 
tered only  by  a  priest.  The  pastor  of  the  place  in  which  the 
sick  person  lives  is  the  ordinary  minister  of  Extreme  Unction. 
In  case  of  necessity,  or  with  at  least  the  reasonably  presumed 
permission  of  the  pastor  or  of  the  Ordinary,  any  other  priest 
may  lawfull}^  administer  this  Sacrament.  In  clerical  religious 
communities  the  superior  has  the  right  to  give  Extreme  Unction 
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to  the  religious,  the  novices,  and  all  who  habitually  dwell  in 
the  religious  house.  Solemnly  professed  nuns  receive  the  last 
rites  from  their  confessor;  other  religious  communities  are  to 
receive  them  either  from  the  pastor  within  whose  parish  the 
religious  house  is  situated  or  from  the  chaplain,  provided 
he  has  received  from  the  bishop  parochial  rights  over  the  in- 
stitution (Canon  938). 

The  ordinary  minister  is  bound  in  justice  to  give  Extreme 
Unction  to  his  subjects  or  delegate  another  priest  to  do  so; 
in  case  of  necessity  every  priest  is  under  the  obligation  of 
charity  to  confer  Extreme  Unction  (Canon  939). 

2.  The  Subject. 

Extreme  Unction  can  be  administered  only  to  the  faithful 
who  after  the  attainment  of  the  use  of  reason  fall  into  danger 
of  death  either  through  illness  or  old  age.  In  the  same  illness 
this  Sacrament  is  not  to  be  repeated,  unless  the  sick  person  re- 
covers after  receiving  Extreme  Unction  and  relapses  into  dan- 
ger of  death  (Canon  940) . 

If  there  is  doubt  (i)  whether  or  not  the  sick  person  has 
reached  the  years  of  discretion,  (2)  or  whether  he  is  really  in 
danger  of  death  or  not,  (3)  or  whether  he  is  still  alive,  Ex- 
treme Unction  should  be  given  conditionally  (Canon  941 ).  It 
should  not  be  given  to  those  who  obstinately  persevere  in  mortal 
sin  publicly  known ;  if  their  disposition  is  doubtful,  they  may 
be  anointed  conditionally  ( Canon  942 ) . 

Patients  who,  while  in  full  possession  of  their  mental  facul- 
ties, have  asked  for  Extreme  Unction,  at  least  implicitly,  or 
who  presumably  would  have  asked  for  it,  had  they  foreseen 
their  dangerous  condition,  should  be  given  Extreme  Unction 
absolutely,  though  they  have  lapsed  into  unconsciousness  by 
the  time  the  priest  arrives  (943). 

Although  Extreme  Unction  is  not  an  absolutely  necessary 
means  of  salvation,  no  one  should  neglect  to  receive  it.  Care 
should  be  taken  that  the  sick  person  should  receive  the  Sacra- 
ment while  he  is  still  conscious  (Canon  944). 

3.  Rites  and  Ceremonies. 

Olive  oil,  blessed  for  the  Sacrament  of  Extreme  Unction 
by  a  bishop  or  a  priest  who  has  faculties  from  the  Holy  See, 
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is  the  necessary  matter  of  Extreme  Unction  (Canon  945). 
The  oil  of  the  sick  should  be  kept  by  the  pastor  in  a  respectable 
place  in  a  receptacle  of  silver  or  white  metal.  It  should  be 
kept  in  the  church  and  not  in  a  private  house,  unless  the  bishop 
allows  this  on  account  of  necessity  or  for  other  reasonable  cause 
(Canon  946). 

The  anointing  should  be  done  exactly  in  the  order  and  man- 
ner prescribed  in  the  ritual.  In  case  of  necessity,  one  anoint- 
ing on  one  of  the  organs  of  sense,  or  more  properly  on  the 
head,  with  the  shorter  formula,  is  sufficient ;  but  the  obligation 
then  remains  to  supply  the  various  anointings,  if  the  patient 
does  not  die  immediately.  The  anointing  of  the  loins  is  al- 
ways to  be  omitted.  The  anointing  of  the  feet  may  be  omitted 
for  any  good  reason.  Outside  the  case  of  grave  necessity  the 
anointings  must  be  done  by  hand  and  not  with  an  instrument 
(Canon  947). 

Holy  Orders. 
The  treatise  on  the  Sacrament  of  Orders  in  the  new  Code  is 
divided  into  six  chapters:  (i)  the  minister,  (2)  the  subject, 
(3)  requisites  prior  to  ordination,  (4)  rites  and  ceremonies, 
(5)  time  and  place  of  ordination,  (6)  recording  and  proof  of 
the  ordination. 

I,  The  Minister. 

A  bishop  can  ordain  only  his  own  subjects.  If  non-subjects 
are  to  be  ordained,  the  ordaining  bishop  requires  dimissorial 
letters  from  the  Ordinary  of  the  candidates  to  be  ordained. 
An  important  change  in  the  legislation  on  this  point  is  con- 
tained in  Canon  956,  which  admits  only  one  title  under  which 
a  bishop  may  ordain,  namely,  domicile  together  with  birth  in 
the  diocese.  If  the  ordinand  was  born  in  another  diocese,  but 
has  a  domicile  in  the  diocese  where  he  wishes  to  be  ordained, 
he  must  take  the  oath  that  he  intends  to  stay  permanently  in 
the  diocese.  All  other  titles  under  which  a  bishop  could  form- 
erly consider  a  candidate  as  his  subject  have  been  abolished. 
Before  the  reception  of  the  first  tonsure  the  question  as  to  what 
diocese  a  candidate  belongs  must  be  settled.  If  the  candidate 
has  no  domicile  in  the  diocese  for  which  he  wishes  to  be  or- 
dained, he  must  obtain  letters  of  excardination  from  his  own 
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Ordinary,  and  the  bishop  who  wishes  to  ordain  him  for  his 
diocese  must  issue  letters  of  incardination. 

Vicars  and  Prefects  Apostolic,  abbots  and  prelates  nullius, 
if  they  have  received  episcopal  consecration,  are  held  equal 
to  bishops  in  the  matter  of  ordinations.  If  they  have  not 
received  episcopal  consecration,  they  are  nevertheless  entitled 
to  confer  tonsure  and  minor  orders  within  the  territory  of  their 
jurisdiction  on  their  own  subjects  as  well  as  on  those  who  come 
to  them  with  dimissorial  letters  of  their  Ordinaries.  Outside 
the  territory  of  their  jurisdiction  they  cannot  validly  confer 
tonsure  and  minor  orders  (Canon  957).  Abbots  in  charge  of 
a  monastery  without  a  territory,  nullius^  may  confer  upon  their 
professed  subjects  tonsure  and  minor  orders,  provided  they 
are  priests  and  have  received  the  abbatial  blessing  from  the 
bishop.  They  cannot  validly  ordain  other  candidates  (Canon 
964). 

A  bishop  of  the  Latin  rite  may  not  lawfully  ordain  a  candi- 
date of  an  Oriental  rite,  though  he  be  his  subject,  without 
permission  of  the  Holy  See  (Canon  955). 

Exempt  religious  cannot  be  lawfully  ordained  except  with 
the  dimissorial  letters  of  their  own  major  superior.  Superiors 
are  not  permitted  to  have  their  subjects  promoted  to  major 
orders  before  they  have  taken  perpetual  or  solemn  vows. 
Those  who  are  in  the  three  years  of  temporary  vows,  pre- 
scribed for  all  orders  by  Canon  574,  can  be  promoted  only 
to  tonsure  and  minor  orders.  The  ordination  of  all  other 
alumni  of  any  religious  community  is  regulated  by  the  law 
for  seculars,  and  all  privileges  are  revoked  by  which  the  su- 
periors could  issue  dimissorial  letters  for  major  orders  to  their 
subjects  who  are  in  temporary  vows  (Canon  964).  After 
taking  perpetual  simple  profession  and  solemn  vows  professed 
religious  no  longer  belong  to  the  diocese  which  they  had  as 
seculars,  but  become  incardinated  in  the  religious  Order  or 
Congregation  (Canon  585).  The  meaning  of  these  Canons 
seems  to  be  that  all  religious  Orders  and  Congregations  with 
either  solemn  or  perpetual  simple  vows  have  jurisdiction  over 
the  ordination  of  their  subjects,  so  that  they  are  entitled  to 
issue  dimissorial  letters  for  major  orders  to  religious  in  solemn 
or  perpetual  simple  vows  and  for  tonsure  and  minor  orders 
to  those  in  temporary  vows.     Religious  who  profess  solemn 
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VOWS  are  ordained  to  major  orders  under  the  title  of  poverty ; 
the  perpetually  simple  professed,  under  the  title  of  mensa 
comviunis  or  Congregationis^  or  a  similar  title  provided  by  the 
Constitution  of  the  respective  religious  Congregation,  Reli- 
gious organizations  which  do  not  take  perpetual  vows  follow 
the  rule  for  seculars  as  regards  the  title  of  ordination  (Canon 
982).  Many  of  these  religious  communities  have  special  pro- 
visions made  for  them  by  the  Holy  See. 

Religious  must  send  their  subjects  for  ordination  to  the 
bishop  in  whose  diocese  exists  the  house  in  which  the  candidate 
is  a  member  (Canon  965).  The  superior  can  send  his  sub- 
jects to  another  bishop  only  ( i )  if  the  bishop  gives  permission, 
(2)  if  he  is  of  a  different  rite  from  the  religious,  (3)  if  he  is 
absent,  (4)  if  he  has  no  ordinations  on  the  next  regular  ordin- 
ation days,  (5)  if  the  diocese  is  vacant  and  the  administrator 
has  not  received  episcopal  consecration.  K  statement  of  these 
exceptions  is  to  be  drawn  up  by  the  episcopal  curia  and  shown 
to  the  bishop  to  whom  the  religious  are  sent  for  ordination. 

2.  The  Subject  of  Ordination. 

Age.  Neither  seculars  nor  religious  are  to  receive  first 
tonsure  before  they  have  begun  the  course  of  theology.  Sub- 
deaconship  is  not  to  be  conferred  until  the  end  of  the  third 
year  of  theology  and  the  completion  of  the  candidate's  twenty- 
first  year  of  age;  deaconship  must  not  be  conferred  before  the 
beginning  of  the  fourth  year  of  theology  and  the  completion 
of  the  candidate's  twenty-second  year  of  age;  priesthood  is 
not  to  be  conferred  before  the  beginning  of  the  second  semes- 
ter of  the  fourth  year  of  theology  and  the  completion  of  the 
ordinand's  twenty-fourth  year  of  age.  On  account  of  the 
extraordinary  circumstances  caused  by  the  protracted  world- 
wide war,  the  Holy  See  has  dispensed  for  a  time  with  the 
full  requirements  of  this  Canon. 

Interval  between  Orders.  The  period  of  time  between  the 
first  tonsure  and  first  minor  order,  and  also  between  the  four 
minor  orders,  may  be  set  by  the  Ordinary.  Between  the  last 
minor  order  and  subdeaconship  one  year  should  intervene ;  be- 
tween subdeaconship  and  deaconship  three  months,  and  be- 
tween deaconship  and  priesthood  three  months,  unless  the 
interests  of  religion  demand  a  shorter  interval,  in  the  Ordin- 
ary's judgment. 
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Without  special  permission  from  the  Roman  Pontiff,  how- 
ever, it  is  not  lawful  to  confer  on  any  candidate  minor  orders 
with  subdeaconship,  or  two  major  orders  on  the  same  day,  all 
customs  to  the  contrary  being  reproved.  It  is  also  forbidden 
to  give  tonsure  and  one  of  the  other  minor  orders,  or  the  four 
minor  orders,  on  the  same  day  (Canon  978). 

Title  of  Ordination.  The  ordinary  titles  are  benefice, 
patrimony,  pension  (Canon  979).  If  none  of  these  is  avail- 
able, the  title  may  be  supplied  by  that  of  servitium  dioecesis; 
or  in  places  subject  to  the  Propaganda,  by  the  title  of  mission 
(titulus  missionis).  In  both  of  these  cases,  however,  the  or- 
dinand  has  to  take  the  oath  that  he  will  permanently  serve 
the  diocese  or  mission  under  the  authority  of  the  local  Ordin- 
ary (Canon  981). 

Irregularities  and  Impediments.  There  are  considerable 
changes  in  the  legislation  concerning  irregularities.  The  fol- 
lowing persons  are  irregular,  ex  defectu : 

1.  Illegitimates,  whether  the  illegitimacy  is  public  or  occult, 
unless  they  have  been  legitimized  or  have  taken  solemn  vows. 

2.  Those  who  are  physically  defective  to  such  an  extent  that 
they  cannot  perform  the  sacred  ministry  of  the  altar  either 
without  danger  or  with  becoming  respect.  If  the  maiming 
follows  after  ordination,  a  greater  defect  is  required  to  debar 
a  cleric  from  the  ministry  of  the  orders  he  has  received. 

3.  Those  who  are  epileptics,  insane,  diabolically  possessed. 
Cases  of  this  kind,  it  would  appear,  are  to  be  referred  to  the 
Holy  See,  if  the  candidates  had  been  so  afflicted  and  later 
have  been  freed.  In  the  case  of  those  already  ordained,  the 
Ordinary  has  the  right  to  decide  whether  they  are  free  from 
their  affliction,  and  allow  them  again  to  perform  the  sacred 
functions. 

4.  Those  who  have  married  twice  or  oftener. 

5.  Those  who  have  been  branded  by  the  law. 

6.  Judges  who  have  pronounced  death  sentence. 

7.  Those  who  have  held  the  office  of  public  executioner,  and 
their  voluntary  and  immediate  assistants  in  the  execution  of 
capital  punishment  (Canon  984). 

The  following  are  irregular  by  crime  (ex  delicto)  : 
I.  Apostates,  heretics,  schismatics. 
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2.  Those  who  outside  the  case  of  extreme  necessity  allowed 
themselves  to  be  baptized  in  any  manner  by  non- Catholics. 

3.  Those  who  have  attempted  marriage  or  merely  gone 
through  the  civil  contract  of  matrimony  while  they  are  law- 
fully married,  or  in  sacred  orders,  or  under  religious  vows, 
though  only  temporary  ones,  as  also  men  who,  while  bound  by 
religious  vows  or  by  a  valid  marriage  bond,  attempt  marriage. 

4.  Those  who  have  committed  voluntary  homicide  or  have 
effectually  procured  abortion  and  all  who  cooperated  in  these 
crimes. 

5.  Those  who  have  mutilated  themselves  or  others,  or  have 
attempted  suicide. 

6.  Clerics  who  practise  medicine  or  surgery  forbidden  to 
them,  if  in  their  practice  they  have  caused  the  death  of  any 
person. 

7.  Those  who  perform  an  act  reserved  to  clerics  in  major 
orders  while  they  either  did  not  have  that  order  or  were  pro- 
hibited from  the  exercise  of  it  by  a  canonical  penalty,  either 
personal  or  local,  corrective  or  punitive. 

The  foregoing  crimes  cause  irregularity  only  when  they  are 
external,  either  public  or  occult,  mortal  sins,  committed  after 
baptism  or  in  the  act  of  receiving  baptism  from  non- Catholics 
as  stated  in  no.  2  (Canons  985  and  986). 

The  following  classes  are  under  impediments  to  ordination : 

1.  Sons  of  non-Catholic  parents,  as  long  as  the  parents  re- 
main outside  the  Church. 

2.  Married  men. 

3.  Men  who  hold  an  office  or  administration  forbidden  to 
clerics,  until  such  time  as  they  are  free  from  the  office  and 
responsibilities. 

4.  Slaves,  properly  so-called,  before  they  have  obtained 
their  liberty. 

5.  Men  held  to  ordinary  military  service  by  the  law  of  the 
state  until  they  have  completed  their  service. 

6.  Men  baptized  in  adult  age,  until  they  have  been  suffi- 
ciently tried,  according  to  the  judgement  of  the  Ordinary. 

7.  Men  suffering  from  infamy  of  fact,  as  long  as  the  stigma 
lasts,  according  to  the  judgment  of  the  Ordinary  (Canon  987) . 
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Ignorance  does  not  excuse  either  from  any  of  the  irregu- 
larities or  from  the  impediments  (Canon  988).  The  irregu- 
larities and  impediments  are  multiplied  by  the  various  causes 
inducing  irregularity  or  impediment,  but  they  are  not  multi- 
plied by  the  repetition  of  the  same  cause,  except  in  the  case 
of  voluntary  homicide  (Canon  989). 

Faculty  is  granted  to  the  Ordinary  to  dispense  his  subjects 
from  all  irregularities  arising  from  occult  crime,  with  the 
exception  of  homicide  or  abortion  and  cases  which  have  been 
brought  to  court.  All  confessors  have  the  same  faculty  in 
occult  urgent  cases  in  which  the  Ordinary  cannot  be  ap- 
proached and  there  is  imminent  danger  of  great  harm  or  loss 
of  one's  good  name,  but  only  for  the  licit  exercise  of  the  orders 
which  the  penitent  has  already  received.  The  Ordinary  or  his 
delegate  can  grant  dispensation  also  for  orders  to  be  received, 
while  the  confessor  can  only  take  away  the  irregularity  in  more 
urgent  cases  that  a  cleric  may  lawfully  exercise  the  orders 
which  he  has  received  previously  (Canon  990). 

What  is  to  be  done  before  Ordination.  Seculars  and  those 
religious  who  in  matters  of  ordination  have  to  follow  the  rule 
for  seculars  are  required  to  show  the  following  credentials: 
( I )  proof  of  last  ordination ;  or,  if  there  is  question  of  first 
tonsure,  the  certificates  of  Baptism  and  Confirmation,  (2)  certi- 
ficate of  completion  of  the  respective  course  of  studies,  accord- 
ing to  Canon  976;  (3)  character  testimonial  from  the  rector 
of  the  seminary,  or  from  the  priest  to  whom  the  young  man 
was  entrusted  if  he  received  permission  to  board  outside  the 
seminary;  (4)  testimonial  letter  of  the  local  Ordinary  in  whose 
diocese  the  candidate  has  lived  for  such  a  length  of  time  that 
he  could  contract  a  canonical  impediment,  which  length  of 
time  is  explained  by  Canon  994  to  be  three  months  for  men 
in  military  service,  and  for  others  six  months  from  the  com- 
pletion of  the  fourteenth  year  of  age;  (5)  testimonial  letter  of 
the  major  religious  superior,  if  the  candidate  is  a  religious. 

If  the  Ordinary  can  ascertain  nothing  definite  about  the 
candidate  for  the  time  he  lived  in  his  diocese,  or  if  he  has  been 
living  in  so  many  diff'erent  dioceses  that  it  is  impossible  or  too 
difficult  to  obtain  all  the  required  testimonials,  the  Ordinary 
who  ordains  him  shall  demand  a  so-called  supplementary  oath 
(Canon  994). 
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All  candidates  both  secular  and  religious  must  pass  an  ex- 
amination in  the  courses  of  studies  required  for  the  respective 
orders.  The  right  to  examine  belongs  to  the  bishop  who  or- 
dains his  own  subjects  or  religious  living  in  his  diocese  and  to 
the  bishop  who  authorizes  another  by  dimissorial  letters  to 
ordain  his  subjects  (Canons  996  and  997). 

The  names  of  the  candidates  for  any  of  the  major  orders, 
with  the  exception  of  religious  in  solemn  or  perpetual  simple 
vows,  are  to  be  published  in  their  respective  parishes.  The 
bishop  may  dispense  for  a  just  cause  from  this  publication  or 
he  may  demand  that  the  names  be  published  in  other  churches 
also,  or  he  may  in  place  of  the  announcement  order  the  names 
to  be  posted  at  the  church  doors  for  several  days,  among  which 
there  must  be  at  least  one  Sunday  or  holiday  of  obligation. 
The  publication  is  to  be  made  on  a  day  of  obligation  during 
the  Mass  or  on  another  day  when  there  is  a  large  gathering 
of  people  in  church  (Canon  998). 

Candidates  for  first  tonsure  and  minor  orders  shall  make 
three  days'  retreat  at  least;  candidates  for  major  orders,  six 
full  days.  If  they  are  to  be  promoted  to  several  major  orders 
within  half  a  year,  the  bishop  may  reduce  the  days  of  retreat 
for  deaconship  to  not  less  than  three  full  days  (Canon  looi ). 

Rites  and  Ceremonies.  In  the  conferring  of  any  order  the 
minister  shall  faithfully  follow  the  proper  rites  as  outlined  in 
the  Pontificate  Romanum  and  other  ritual  books  approved  by 
the  Church,  which  it  is  not  lawful  for  any  reason  to  omit  or 
invert  (Canon  1002). 

The  Mass  of  ordination  or  consecration  of  a  bishop  must 
always  be  celebrated  by  the  minister  of  the  ordination  or  con- 
secration  (Canon  1003). 

If  a  candidate  who  has  received  orders  in  an  Oriental  rite 
obtains  an  indult  from  the  Holy  See  to  receive  higher  orders 
in  the  Latin  rite,  he  must  first  receive  those  orders  of  the  Latin 
rite  which  he  had  not  received  in  the  Oriental  rite  (Canon 
1004). 

All  those  who  receive  major  orders  are  obliged  to  receive 
Holy  Communion  at  the  ordination  Mass  (Canon  1005). 

Time  and  Place  of  Ordination.  The  episcopal  consecration 
must  be  conferred  in  Mass  on  a  Sunday  or  on  a  feast  of  the 
Apostles.     Major  orders  must  be  given  in   Mass  on   Ember 
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Saturdays,  Saturday  before  Passion  Sunday,  and  Holy  Satur- 
day. For  grave  reason  the  bishop  can  confer  major  orders 
on  any  Sunday  or  holiday  of  obligation,  namely  all  those  days 
that  were  declared  holidays  of  obligation  by  Pope  Urban  VIII. 
First  tonsure  may  be  given  any  day  and  hour;  minor  orders 
in  the  forenoon  of  any  Sunday  or  a  festum  duplex.  The 
custom  of  ordaining  outside  the  times  for  ordination  as  stated 
in  this  Canon  is  reproved  as  unlawful.  The  laws  concerning 
ordination  days  must  be  observed  also  when  a  bishop  of  the 
Latin  rite  by  x^postolic  indult  ordains  a  cleric  of  an  Oriental 
rite,  or  vice  versa  (Canon  1006). 

Whenever  an  ordination  has  to  be  repeated  or  a  rite  sup- 
plied, either  absolutely  or  conditionally,  it  may  be  done  also 
outside  the  ordination  days  and  privately  (Canon  1007). 

Bishops  cannot  confer  orders  which  require  the  use  of  the 
Pontificals  outside  their  own  territory  without  permission  of 
the  local  Ordinary'.  A  Cardinal,  however,  can  use  the  Ponti- 
ficals anywhere  outside  the  City  of  Rome  and  he  is  obliged  to 
notify  the  local  Ordinary  only  if  he  wishes  to  pontificate  in 
the  cathedral  (Canon  1008). 

Recording  and  Proof  of  Ordination.  After  the  ordination 
the  name  of  each  of  those  ordained  and  of  the  ordaining 
bishop,  together  with  the  place  and  date,  are  to  be  entered  in  a 
special  record,  which  is  to  be  kept  in  the  episcopal  curia  of  the 
diocese  where  the  ordination  took  place.  In  the  same  place 
should  be  preserved  the  testimonial  and  dimissorial  letters. 

To  each  of  the  men  ordained  is  to  be  given  a  certificate  of 
ordination.  If  the  candidates  were  sent  to  another  bishop 
for  ordination,  they  are  to  show  this  certificate  to  their  own 
Ordinary,  so  that  a  record  of  the  ordination  may  be  made  in 
the  archives  of  their  own  diocese  (Canon  loio). 

The  local  Ordinar}%  or,  in  case  of  religious,  the  major  su- 
perior who  issued  dimissorial  letters  to  his  subjects,  shall  send 
notice  to  the  pastor  of  the  church  where  the  newly  ordained 
subdeacons  were  baptized,  in  order  that  the  fact  of  the  or- 
dination to  subdeaconship  may  be  recorded  in  the  baptismal 
record  (Canon  loii). 

Stanislaus  Woywod,  O.F.M. 

Paterson,  N ,  J. 


Stubfes  anb  Conferences* 


WHAT  TO  PREACH. 

There  is  scarcely  any  doubt  but  that  the  supernatural  is 
being  gradually  expunged  from  modern  life.  The  world  has 
progressed  with  such  giant  strides,  and  science  has  contri- 
buted so  largely  to  the  pleasures,  conveniences,  and  comforts 
of  man,  that  God  is  not  found  to  be  so  necessary  as  formerly. 
Men  get  rich  and  enjoy  themselves  without  any  thought  of 
the  future.  Books  are  written  containing  cogent  and  con- 
vincing arguments  in  defence  of  the  rights  of  man,  but  not  a 
word  on  the  rights  of  God.  Many  are  civil,  courteous,  refined, 
and  generous,  but  not  pious  or  religious.  They  forget  that 
man  would  have  no  rights  if  they  were  not  given  him  by  God. 
Evils  and  abuses  are  prevalent  in  abundance  in  domestic,  social, 
and  political  life,  but  they  can  be  corrected  by  human  endeavors 
alone.  Here  and  there,  from  someone  crying  in  the  wilderness, 
there  is  a  moan  or  a  sigh  for  some  higher  and  more  sublime 
motive  than  selfishness  or  expediency,  but  matters  continue 
to  run  along  in  about  the  same  groove.  Where  it  is  all  going 
to  end  God  alone  knows.  That  the  decline  of  religion  is  the 
prime  cause  of  this  ignoring  of  God's  rights  and  government 
over  men  and  nations  is  not  to  be  doubted. 

Our  Catholic  people  are  moving  in  an  atmosphere  saturated 
and  reeking  with  false  principles  and  maxims.  The  entire 
press  and  the  best  sellers  could  just  as  well  be  produced  by 
Pagans  or  Chinese  as  by  their  so-called  Christian  authors. 
Our  young  men  and  women  are  strongly  recommended  to  read 
these  publications  in  order  to  become  acquainted  with  the 
trend  of  progressive  thought  and  to  be  capable  of  discussing 
intelligently  the  absorbing  topics  of  the  day.  They  rarely  see 
the  sophistry  of  these  insidious  publications  exposed  and  re- 
futed by  learned  Catholic  writers,  and  hence  they  foolishly 
imagine  that  it  is  an  evidence  of  uncommon  cleverness  to  hold 
erroneous  opinions  on  life,  duty,  and  not  seldom  to  insinuate 
that  the  Church's  attitude  on  some  questions  is  antiquated,  un- 
practical, and  unacceptable.  In  fact,  the  majority  of  them 
do  not  go  to  the  trouble  of  acquainting  themselves  with  the 
Church's  attitude  or  her  reason  for  it.    They  take  it  for  granted 
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that  since  so  many  experienced,  popular,   and  learned  men 
say  a  thing,  that  it  must  be  true. 

They  have  a  kind  of  dual  nature  or  two  sets  of  principles, 
one  for  the  world  and  one  for  the  Church.  They  hear  a 
priest  insisting  on  certain  things  that  are  indispensable  for 
the  maintenance  of  social  order  and  they  know  that  this  view 
is  not  endorsed  by  the  world ;  they  see  that  in  books  they  have 
read;  and  amongst  the  educated  men  they  have  met  it  is  not 
considered  at  all.  Take  for  example  birth  control,  which  is 
become  such  a  widespread  evil.  Within  recent  years  we 
find  that  Catholics  are  practising  it  almost  as  much  as  Protest- 
ants. Some  of  them  consider  it  a  matter  of  such  little  im- 
portance that  it  is  not  worthy  of  mention.  What  can  be  done 
to  eradicate  an  evil  that  strikes  at  the  very  root  and  sacred- 
ness  of  human  life,  and  transforms  the  home  into  a  mere 
brothel?  The  Catholic  church-going  people  of  a  former 
generation  would  rather  die  than  be  guilty  of  such  a  crime, 
and  the  reason  was  that  they  had  the  fear  of  God  in  their 
hearts.  So-called  good  and  devout  Christians  spend  most  of 
their  lives  in  the  commission  of  that  most  heinous  of  all  sins. 
People  who  are  horrified  and  shocked  at  the  very  mention  of 
theft,  intemperance,  or  murder,  do  not  hesitate  to  set  a  defiance 
the  laws  of  decency,  nature,  and  God.  The  mark  of  God's 
wrath  is  on  their  lives,  but  they  have  not  the  faith  to  see  it. 
The  more  one  reflects  on  this  war,  with  all  its  concomitant  evils, 
atrocities,  disasters,  desolations,  and  ruin,  the  more  one  is 
convinced  that  it  is  a  scourge  and  chastisement  for  this  in- 
famous crime  against  humanity  and  other  impieties.  In  spite 
of  missions  and  the  efforts  of  zealous  priests  the  frequency  of 
this  crime  is  not  diminishing. 

There  is  something  radically  wrong  when  a  crime  so  horrible 
as  birth  control  is  so  common.  The  piety  of  the  people  is  not 
built  on  a  sufficiently  solid  foundation  to  resist  the  inroads  of 
the  world,  the  flesh,  and  the  devil.  It  would  seem  that  this 
crime  is  wholly  responsible  for  the  decrease  in  the  number  of 
vocations  for  the  priesthood  and  convent ;  for  surely  God  will 
withhold  such  an  immeasurable  blessing  from  a  household 
whose  members  are  guilty  of  such  a  horrible  crime. 

Some  say  that  prudence  dictates  that  such  evils  should  not 
be  attacked  and  denounced  from  the  pulpit;  but  Pius  X  bade 
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US  fling  prudence  to  the  winds  where  there  is  question  of  the 
things  of  God.  Catholic  men  in  business  claim  that  they 
would  be  bankrupted  if  they  conducted  their  affairs  according 
to  the  Seventh  Commandment,  and  yet  they  attend  church 
and  occasionally  receive  the  Sacraments.  It  would  seem  that 
modern  education  has  eliminated  from  human  life  nearly 
every  vestige  of  right  and  wrong.  You  would  derive  small 
comfort  and  success  from  your  endeavors  to  persuade  one  of 
those  men  who  is  accumulating  thousands  by  dishonest  means 
that  he  must  desist  or  he  will  run  the  risk  of  losing  his  soul. 
He  is  willing  to  take  a  tremendous  risk  when  his  bank  roll 
is  rapidly  increasing  and  he  and  his  regulated  family  are 
reveling  in  luxury  and  ease.  He  goes  to  Church  as  a  mere 
matter  of  form,  or  because  it  is  fashionable;  but  he  does  not 
intend  that  God's  law  should  get  far  enough  in  on  his  con- 
science to  have  much  influence  over  it.  Many  lawyers  and 
politicians  are  constantly  violating  justice  and  also  continually 
engaged  in  covering  up  their  conscience. 

It  will  easily  be  seen  then  that  the  responsibility  of  a 
priest  is  a  great  one,  and  the  task  before  him  to  restore  God's 
rights,  authority,  and  influence  over  the  minds  and  hearts  of 
men  is  a  difficult  one.  Not  much  can  be  accomplished  of  a 
permanent  nature  without  grace  and  divine  light.  The  best 
thing  to  do  is  to  begin  with  the  children,  for  that  is  what  our 
enemies  are  busily  doing  with  their  godless  system  of  education. 
If  early  in  life  they  are  trained  to  habits  of  piety,  honesty, 
truthfulness,  and  obedience,  the  devil  can  never  make  them 
slaves.  Teach  them  devotion  to  the  Blessed  Virgin,  St.  Joseph, 
their  Guardian  Angels,  and  the  Sacred  Heart.  Above  all,  have 
the  Mass  and  the  Holy  Eucharist  explained  to  them.  Encour- 
age them  to  assist  at  daily  Mass,  and  to  receive  Communion 
often.  It  has  taken  me  quite  a  long  time  to  come  to  the 
point.  The  majority  of  priests  take  the  Sunday  Gospel  and 
preach  a  discourse  extending  over  fifteen  minutes  and  some- 
times a  half  hour.  These  discourses,  usually,  contain  little 
more  than  vague  platitudes,  glittering  generalities,  and  a  few 
well-chosen  words  to  tickle  the  fatigued  brains  of  the  con- 
gregation. The\'  descend  from  the  pulpits  tolerably  well  satis- 
fied that  they  have  acquitted  themselves  creditably.  Their 
productions  required  no  great  mental  effort  or  research,  and 
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they  have  not  interfered  with  their  pleasures  or  various  means 
of  enjoyment.  I  wonder  what  reply  they  will  have  to  make 
when  they  are  charged  on  the  Great  Day  with  a  culpable 
neglect  of  duty  and  that  perhaps  souls  are  in  hell  because 
they  did  not  pay  more  attention  to  instructing  and  preaching. 

Someone  has  said  that  it  was  more  difficult  to  instruct  than 
to  preach,  and  there  may  be  some  truth  in  the  statement.  In- 
structions to  be  good  and  informing  require  industry  and 
study,  not  occasionally,  but  constantly.  The  instructions  can 
be  adorned  and  illustrated  by  frequent  allusions  to  nature, 
to  science,  and  sacred  and  profane  history.  Therefore  begin 
with  the  child  in  the  catechism,  tell  him  who  he  is,  what  are 
his  dignity  and  destiny;  tell  him  that  he  came  from  God  and 
that  if  he  obey  Him  he  will  go  back  to  Him.  From  numer- 
ous examples  drawn  from  real  life,  experience,  history,  and 
the  Scriptures,  explain  to  him  the  entire  rule  of  conduct  as 
laid  down  in  the  Ten  Commandments.  Again  and  again  place 
before  the  developing  mind  of  the  child  the  life  of  Christ. 
Do  everything  you  can  to  secure  the  zealous  cooperation  of 
the  parents,  for  they  can  learn  a  great  deal  by  that  means  too. 

When  a  priest  faces  a  congregation  of  eager  listeners,  and 
careless  ones,  he  has  a  different  problem  to  handle.  Many  of 
these  people  have  already  taken  up  the  burdens  of  life  and 
they  have  not  borne  them  very  willingly  or  successfully.  Some 
have  been  tainted  with  sin,  and  some  have  in  the  main  remained 
faithful  to  their  baptismal  promises.  Some  need  encourage- 
ment, guidance,  and  advice,  while  others  need  reprimand  and 
the  strongest  denunciation;  but  all  by  the  magic  touches  of 
truth  and  grace  must  be  brought  nearer  to  God  and  convinced 
that  in  His  love  alone  are  happiness  and  peace.  Some  believe 
that  this  war  with  all  its  sorrows  and  hearth reakings  will  bring 
the  nations  nearer  to  God,  but  wars  in  recent  years  have  made 
me  sceptical.  Our  Civil  War  of  1861  and  the  Franco-Prussian 
war  of  1870  did  not  bring  the  respective  nations  nearer  to 
God.  It  remains  with  the  priest,  with  his  untiring  efforts  in 
the  pulpit,  in  school,  and  by  his  pen,  to  bring  the  tired,  in- 
different, and  wayward  world  back  to  God.  That  is  just  what 
the  nations  want  most;  but  they  do  not  know  it.  Everything 
else  has  been  tried  and  has  failed.  Preach  Christ  and  Him 
crucified,  the  joys  of  Heaven,  the  terrors  of  hell,  the  folly  of 
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sin,  the  beauty  and  satisfaction  of  the  love  of  God,  the  Ten 

Commandments,  the  Creed,  and  the  cardinal  virtues.     Do  not 

be  personal,  but  spare  no  one  through  human  respect  or  worldly 

motives,  and  condemn  in  the  most  emphatic  language  all  the 

thousand  and  one  movements  that  tend  to  take  the  people  away 

from  God.     Show  sympathy  with  the  struggling  masses  in 

their  sorrows  and  trials,  and  defend  them  when  their  cause  is 

just.     Show  them  that  as  Christ  loved  the  poor,  so  do  you  and 

the  Church  likewise.  ,    n/r   i-  ^  r-  a 

).  M.  Fleming,  O.S.A. 

Hoosick  Falls,  New  York. . 


THE  Oi^THOLIO  PULPIT. 

To  the  Editor,  The  Ecclesiastical  Review. 

Being  neither  an  assailant  nor  a  defendant  of  current  '*  Semi- 
nary Homiletics  ",  it  may  be  permitted  me  to  interpose  a  calm, 
brief  word  of  discretion  between  the  combatants.  Dr.  Smith 
and  Fr.  Johnston,  obviously,  are  no  admirers  of  present-day 
homiletic  modes  and  manners;  while  the  Seminary  professors 
and  partisans  are  somewhat  enthusiastic  upholders  thereof. 
The  issue  when  first  raised  was  to  me  no  little  surprise.  I 
had  been  narcoticized,  perchance,  by  Canon  Sheehan's  dog- 
matic distribution  of  scholastic  excellences:  "Our  Irish  Col- 
leges, if  they  do  not  teach  philosophy  and  theology  as  at 
Rome;  Scriptural  exegesis  as  at  St.  Sulpice;  rubrics  and 
ceremonies  as  at  the  English  seminaries;  and  elocution  as 
it  is  taught  in  America,''  etc.  (MSS.  on  "  Clerical  Studies"). 
In  the  judgment  of  the  recently  deceased  Canon — an  impartial 
judge — our  seminaries  excelled  all  others  in  that  precise  edu- 
cational feature  wherein  our  clerical  critics  emphatically  as- 
sert that  they  egregiously  fail ;  and  even  to  the  extreme  extent, 
as  they  phrase  it,  of  making  "  Preaching  a  Lost  Art ".  The 
thought  has  often  pressed  itself  on  my  attention,  while  reading 
those  labored  criticisms — if  preaching  be  only  a  mere  art, 
ought  it  not  to  be  lost?  The  repellants  of  this  grave  charge, 
contrariwise,  make  the  seminary  practice  and  system  a  per- 
fection without  essential  flaw.  This,  I  take  it,  is  an  exagger- 
ation on  the  other  side. 

I  cannot  speak  from  familiarity  with  existing  systems  and 
courses.     The  elocutionary  training  J  underwent,  in  my  days 
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of  preparation,  is  now  but  a  bleached  and  withered  memory. 
The  scaffolding  has  been  all  removed  by  time;  the  superstruc- 
ture alone  remains  and  will  remain.  The  preaching,  leaning 
chiefly  on  common  sense,  continues;  though  all  the  art  and 
artifice  have  vanished.  Is  the  preaching  thereby  rendered 
pointless,  vague,  fruitless  ?  It  seems  to  me  that  it  is  the  preach- 
ing that  matters ;  not  the  art,  or  varnish.  Some  of  the  world's 
most  efficient  preachers  were  in  no  sense  dramatic ;  their  voice, 
gesture  and  presence  were  often  poor,  even  contemptible. 
The  harlequin,  the  clerical  actor  frets  and  fumes  his  brief 
hour  on  the  stage  and  then  sinks  into  barren  vacuity  and 
echoless  silence.  To  a  practical  age,  wherein  pragmatism  of 
multiform  aspects  predominates,  the  former,  fruit-producing 
preacher,  intellectual  or  emotional,  though  undramatic,  is  the 
desideratum.  The  fugling,  strutting,  posing  genus  irritable 
is  altogether  negligible. 

The  preaching  young  priest  is  evidently  the  bete  noir  of 
both  Fr.  Johnston  and  Dr.  Smith.  That  youth  has  an  in- 
separable finicalness,  levity,  and  frivolity,  which  strikes  the 
matured  and  maturing  brethren  with  harsh  impact  and  dis- 
agreeable sensation,  I  am  far  from  denying.  This  may  be 
dubbed  boyishness,  unbecomingness,  unpreparedness,  and  other 
hard  names.  But  it  is  all  nature,  and  necessity,  which  no 
training,  in  the  seminary  or  outside,  can  disjoin  from  this 
period  of  life  with  all  its  esurient  inexperiences  and  swelling 
impulses.  Unhappily,  too,  these  youthful  clerics,  owing  to 
the  current  episcopal  policy,  are  made  to  pass,  almost  gener- 
ally, their  spiritual  apprenticeship  as  aides  and  assistants  in 
large  congregations  and  before  eyes  and  ears  incomparably 
more  carping  than  candid  or  charitable.  Adolescent  suavity, 
the  modishness  of  the  day,  the  airs  and  temperament  of  the 
dominant  customs,  most  pronounced  in  the  young,  are  thought, 
rightly  or  wrongly,  to  confer  on  the  newly  ordained  a  peculiar 
fitness  for  ministering  in  great  centres  of  population,  so  that, 
as  it  is  asserted,  they  may  guide,  with  silken  cords,  a  way- 
ward and  thoughtless  generation.  Hence  if  you  would  find  a 
forceful,  facile,  and  fascinating  incipient  preacher^  you  must 
seek  him  in  some  remote  rural  parish,  in  the  backwood  shades, 
where  alone  happily  eloquence  can  develop  and  silently  grow 
up  to  its  natural  stature.     Neither  Dr.  Smith,  nor  Fr.  Johns- 
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ton,  I  opine,  would  be  willing  to  accept  what  is  yet  a  plain 
truth,  even  a  commonplace  one,  that  the  wise  and  circumspect 
searcher  after  Catholic  pulpit  eloquence  in  America  must 
eschew  rigidly  the  pulpits  and  platforms  of  all  cathedrals  and 
imposing  parish  churches;  and  seek  out  this  pearl  of  great 
price  in  those  remote  wooden  shacks  styled  country  churches. 
The  fact  stands,  indubitably,  thus,  however  explained,  ac- 
counted for,  and  produced. 

Before  we  can  entertain  the  faintest  hope  of  bringing  this 
acrid  preaching  controversy  to  a  satisfactory  close,  we  must 
define  more  or  less  accurately  what  it  is  precisely  we,  each  for 
himself,  accept  as  adequate  preaching.  We  then  can  say  if 
preaching  be  an  art,  lost  or  living,  to  our  personal  concept. 
Faith  comes  by  hearing.  Preaching  is,  or  should  be,  the 
messenger,  angel,  and  handmaid  of  faith.  The  preaching 
which  deposits  these  noble  verities,  the  seeds  and  germs  of 
Christianity,  in  the  mind  and  soul  of  man  is  at  once  a  diligent 
handmaid,  an  angel  of  good  tidings,  a  faithful  and  fateful 
messenger. 

Does  it,  seriously  and  deferentially,  matter  whether  or  not 
this  gifted  herald  comes  winged  as  the  parti-colored  and 
gorgeous  Mercury,  as  Dr.  Smith  and  Fr.  Johnston  would  array 
and  bedizen  him ;  or  clad  in  the  sombre  habiliments  of  camel's 
hair  and  the  leathern  girdle  of  a  Baptist,  the  Voice  in  the 
Wilderness  ?  Appearances,  we  all  know,  go  far,  very  far,  with 
the  unthinking  world  at  large;  but  with  the  philosophic,  (and 
Time,  the  philosopher  par  excellence,  makes  all  philosophic  in 
the  processes  of  the  suns)  appearances  are  but  the  empurpling 
colors  of  the  ruddy  dawn  that  blush  and  vanish.  That  preach- 
ing, and  that  alone,  which  hurls  with  penetrating  vehemence 
the  elements — the  words,  the  graces,  the  virtues — of  Chris- 
tianity at  the  human  ear,  and  makes  them,  from  the  ear,  flash 
their  impress  and  characteristics  on  the  ignorant  mind  and 
dormant  soul,  kindling  their  awakened  conviction  unto  death- 
less life  and  blazing  fervor,  is  preaching  in  the  true  and  per- 
fect and  only  sense  which  should,  for  the  briefest  moment, 
preoccupy  the  thoughtful  and  draw  the  futile  admiration  of  the 
auditory.  Can  all  the  voice-cultures,  the  gesture  exercises, 
the  multifold  posturing  of  all  the  professors  of  potential  pre- 
paratives of  the  universe  instruct  the  youthful  preacher  how 
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to  climb  this  steep  mount  of  efficiency?  If  they  can,  then 
crown  them  all  incontinently  with  bays  and  laurels;  and  put 
the  trident  of  empire  in  their  hands.  But  if  they  cannot,  as 
they  cannot,  let  then  expressive  silence  muse  their  arrogance 
and  this  clamor  of  partisanship  die  out  in  hollow  murmurs  into 
night  and  enduring  silence.  Elocutionists,  cleric  and  laic,  are 
now,  as  all  the  rest  of  the  professorial  world  pretends  to  be, 
skilled  specialists,  well  furnished  experts. 

I  have  no  intent,  even  the  remotest,  to  censure  preliminary' 
preparation  or  rudimental  instructions  such  as  voice-culture, 
gesture-practice  or  pose- figurations.  All  these  are  useful  and 
will  prove  helpful  to  the  future  preacher.  They  should,  how- 
ever, be  only  preparatory,  remote,  and  wholly  unconnected 
with  every  essay  at  actual  sermonizing.  If  actually  interspersed 
with  the  sermon  efforts  during  the  seminary  curriculum,  the 
result  will  be  that  saddest  and  most  intolerable  of  all  bores, 
the  preaching  formalist,  whose  tones,  gesticulations,  and  postur- 
ings  are  all  oppressively  cast-iron,  frigid,  and  dead- weight 
There  is  no  other  defect  in  all  sacred  oratory  so  somnolent,  so 
repulsive,  so  promotive  of  inattention  as  the  recurring  same- 
nesses of  the  young  preacher  whose  plan  of  discourse,  motions 
of  hand,  stressings  of  voice,  angles  of  attitude,  manifestly  dis- 
play the  molded  handiwork  of  the  homiletic  professor.  Any- 
thing so  artificial  and  remote  from  the  promptings  of  Nature 
cannot  fail  so  to  impress  the  auditor,  through  sight  and 
hearing,  that  the  whole  affair  is  fabricated,  a  structure  of  paste- 
board and  paint,  framed  for  the  occasion  and  having  in  it  no 
personal  attribute  or  conviction.  Such  mental  predisposition,  on 
the  part  of  the  auditory,  would  nullify  the  lofty  enchantments 
of  a  seraph's  eloquence.  Newman  is  right  where  he  asserts 
that  an  effective  preacher  must  ever  preach  himself — his  own 
convictions  and  feelings  at  the  specific  time.  Those  are  the 
only  homilies  that  carry,  flash,  and  diffuse  the  spirit  fire  from 
Heaven. 

Our  age  has  many  distressing  encumbrances  and  afflictions; 
enough  even  to  discourage  the  most  sanguine  and  hopeful. 
I  particularize  the  two  most  plagueful  and  pernicious  to  the 
youthful  clerical  preacher ;  of  whom  so  much  is  invariably  ex- 
pected; but  from  whom,  too  often,  so  little  is  got.  The  num- 
ber  of   sermon   books   on    the   market   seems   to    partake   of 
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Solomon's  endlessness.  They  are  good,  bad,  and  otherwise. 
No  other  temptation  assails  the  youthful  preacher — pressed  for 
time  and  lacking  experience — so  forcibily  as  the  surreptitious 
and  ready  use  of  these  repositories  of  sacred  thought — lustrous 
or  languid.  This  is  a  radical  blunder  not  readily  remedied 
afterward.  The  second  and  greater  plague,  which  is,  in  no 
small  way,  the  cause  and  promoter  of  this  first,  is  the  light, 
unmeditated,  limitless  laudation  bestowed,  by  people  and  press 
indiscriminately,  on  sermons  and  sacred  discourses.  It  is  not 
unusual  to  read  that  what  your  ears  told  you  was  but  shallow, 
insipid  gasconade  was,  in  simple  fact,  "  eloquent ",  *'  magnifi- 
cent ",  "  inspiring ".  Such  fulsomeness,  all  too  easily, 
paralyzes  the  industry  and  lulls  into  slothful  security  the  fresh 
endeavors  of  the  preaching  tyro ;  whose  lifework  is  thus  lightly 
abandoned  ere  well  begun.  The  times  now  will  not  endure 
unfavorable,  harsh  comment.  Everything  is  transcendently 
excellent.  This  malign  spirit  has  rendered  the  living  gener- 
ation both  inefficient  and  inept.  Euphemism  is  the  blighting 
universal  heresy  of  our  era.  It  dominates  religion,  politics, 
fashion,  literature,  existence  itself,  making  it  possible  and  irre- 
proachable for  the  fool  or  fanatic  to  substitute  psychological 
and  mental  absurdity  for  Revelation  and  Reason ;  Utopias  and 
Socialisms  for  sane  and  rational  politics;  outrages  and  inde- 
cencies for  vested  modesty ;  trash,  trivialities  and  miscellaneous 
duncism  for  the  precious  illuminations  of  genius  and  talent; 
and  outrages,  animalism  and  all  manner  of  weird,  brute  ex- 
travagances for  sober,  civilized,  cultured  conduct.  Diffidence 
in  himself,  which  used  to  accompany,  into  the  pulpit,  the  un- 
practised preacher  of  other  and  older  periods,  and  prompt  him 
to  utmost  endeavor  and  painstaking  preparation,  has  given 
place  to  an  ill-grounded  superconfidence  pre-assured  by  the 
Zeitgeist  that,  however  feeble  and  abortive  his  effort,  it  will 
be  greeted  by  praise  and  plaudit,  congratulation  and  encomium, 
from  printer  and  proletaire  and  all  the  vast  noise-making 
enginery  of  our  loud-mouthed,  unreflecting  contemporaries. 
This  spirit  of  the  days,  not  the  defects  and  deficiencies  of  our 
seminary  homiletics — great  though  they  be  and  regrettable, 
with  all  their  dishes,  knives  and  forks  and  Babel  clatters — is 
the  principal  and  effective  cause  why  so  many  of  our  gifted 
young  priests  never  attain  the  mellowness  and  maturity  of  the 
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preacher's  olden  glorious  manhood.  I  invite  both  Dr.  Smith 
and  Fr.  Johnston  to  direct  the  alegar  eye  of  their  scrutiny 
toward  this  coign  of  observation  and  silently  to  peruse  a  little 
while  the  startling  disclosure.  I  surmise  they  will,  each  in  his 
own  way,  and  in  short  season,  discover  why  the  Catholic 
sermon,  which  should  be  always  a  spoken  word  meaning  a 
sacred  thing  or  things,  is,  too  often,  in  those  last  unromantic 
times,  to  their  disgust  and  my  pity,  a  noisy  babblement  mean- 
ing nothing. 

T.Q. 


THE  DIOCESAN  BETEEAT. 
T. 

To  the  Editor,  The  Ecclesiastical  Review. 

What  is  wrong  with  our  diocesan  retreats,  and  what  is  wrong 
with  the  Catholic  pulpit?  Only  one  thing,  and  the  same  in 
both  cases. 

We  priests  expect  the  retreat  master  to  make  the  retreat  for 
us  while  we  should  be  making  it  ourselves.  We  prefer  to  be 
startled  and  impressed  rather  than  to  impose  upon  ourselves 
the  task  of  moving  a  sluggish  dispK)sition  to  deep  thought  and 
direct  action.  We  are  dissatisfied  with  the  retreat  master  for 
the  same  reason  that  a  certain  number  of  Catholics  are  dis- 
satisfied with  our  sermons :  they  would  rather  be  thrilled  by 
a  brilliant  discourse  and  feel  that  all  is  right  with  the  world 
and  themselves,  which  is  easier  than  to  exert  themselves  to  live 
the  homely  truths  of  a  homely  homily.  And  this  is  "  only  too 
human  ". 

One  writer  traced  the  cause  of  the  evil  to  the  fact  that  the 
retreat  master,  often  a  religious,  possibly  does  not  understand 
the  psychology  of  seculars.  There  is  no  psychology  of  seculars 
different  from  that  of  any  other  human  being.  When  it  comes 
to  jundamentalsy  such  as  form  the  subject  of  a  retreat  or  a 
sermon,  all  human  beings,  or  at  least  all  Christians,  stand  on 
the  same  level,  face  the  same  problems,  and  must  solve  them 
in  the  same  manner,  if  they  wish  to  reach  the  one  identical 
goal  set  before  all :  layman,  priest,  religious. 

Accidentals  such  as  fluent  diction,  polished  phraseology  and 
manners,  appropriate  gestures,  are  a  goodly  part  of  success 
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in  preaching.  But  they  are  accidentals.  Therefore  they  can 
be  spared  without  essential  impairment  of  our  ministry.  The 
sooner  we  realize  that  neither  the  retreat  master  comes  to  us 
nor  that  we  should  go  to  the  people  "  in  persuasibilibus  hu- 
manae  sapientiae  verbis  ",  the  more  effective  our  retreats  and 
sermons  will  be.  This  may  appear  an  exceedingly  simplistic 
explanation  of  a  shortcoming  that  is  provoking  a  great  deal 
of  debate.  But  on  sober  reflexion  it  may  prove  to  contain 
slightly  more  than  a  grain  of  truth. 

RUSTICUS. 


I 


II. 

To  the  Editor,  The  Ecclesiastical  Review. 

I  have  read  with  great  interest  the  discussion  in  recent 
numbers  of  the  Review  on  **  What's  Wrong  with  the  Diocesan 
Retreats  ?  "  We  have  heard  the  opinions  of  great  scholars  and 
preachers.  Allow  an  humble  country  priest  to  express  his  view 
on  the  subject. 

I  have  made  many  diocesan  retreats;  but  I  confess  that  I 
have  not  gone  from  them  spiritually  rejuvenated,  as  of  old 
at  college  and  in  the  seminary.  Why  not?  Was  the  retreat 
master  to  blame?  Was  I  to  blame?  Possibly  both,  to  a 
certain  extent.  But  the  great  fault,  in  my  humble  opinion, 
lies  not  with  the  retreat  master,  not  with  the  retreatant,  but 
with  the  system. 

Absolute  silence  during  the  retreat  has  always  been  looked 
upon  by  great  spiritual  directors  as  a  conditio  sine  qua  non  for 
a  successful  retreat.  I  have  had  the  good  fortune  to  make  a 
retreat  under  Father  Hurter,  S.J.,  as  master.  But  I  know, 
and  Father  Hurter  knew,  that  his  efforts  would  have  been  in 
vain,  if  the  hearts  of  his  hearers  had  not  been  in  constant 
communion  with  God  in  prayer  and  meditation, 

I  realize  full  well,  that  the  time  of  the  diocesan  retreat 
is  looked  upon,  by  many,  as  a  time  of  reunion.  I  also  admit 
that  I  myself  have  looked  forward  to  these  annual  gatherings 
with  not  a  little  pleasure,  knowing  that  I  would  meet  fellow 
priests  whom  I  had  not  seen  throughout  the  year.  Shall  this 
pleasure  of  reunion  be  denied  the  priests?  By  no  means. 
But  the  thing  of  first  importance  must  be  the  retreat  itself, 
a  spiritual  rejuvenation  of  the  soul. 
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Therefore  I  would  suggest  as  a  possible  solution  to  the 
question  "What's  Wrong  with  Diocesan  Retreats?" — change 
the  system.  Let  the  first  three  days  be  a  retreat  in  the  full 
sense  of  the  word.  Let  absolute  silence  reig^  during  these 
days.  Let  them  be  given  over  wholly  to  prayer,  meditation, 
and  self-examination.  I  doubt  if  a  better  preparation  could 
be  made  for  a  good  confession. 

For  the  remainder  of  the  retreat  the  discipline  might  be 
relaxed,  giving  the  priests  an  opportunity  to  get  acquainted 
and  to  renew  old  acquaintances. 

The  retreat  master  would,  of  course,  suit  his  meditations 
of  the  first  three  days  to  the  purpose  of  these  days,  viz.  prep- 
aration for  a  good,  sincere  confession,  a  thorough  purification 
of  the  soul.  During  the  remainder  of  the  retreat,  the  ser- 
mons, conferences,  etc.  would  certainly  be  heard  by  a  well- 
disposed  audience,  and  would  consequently  be  productive  of 
results. 

Father  Hurter  sat  whilst  conducting  a  retreat.  He  made 
not  a  single  gesture.  He  scarcely  raised  his  eyes  to  look  upon 
his  hearers.  Nevertheless  he  was  an  excellent  retreat  master. 
Why  ?  No  doubt  the  personal  piety  and  sincerity  of  this  won^ 
derful  man  contributed  much  to  his  success.  But  to  his  mind, 
and,  I  am  sure,  to  the  minds  of  many  other  priests,  the  proper 
disposition  brought  on  only  by  silent  communion  with  God 
is  a  conditio  sine  qua  non  of  a  successful  retreat. 

G.  T.  S. 


A  SOUVENIR  OF  THE  RETREAT. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  it  would  be  opportune  at  this 
season  to  give  here  the  following  summary  of  the  priest's  rule 
of  life.  The  terse  lines  cover  every  phase  of  pastoral  conduct, 
not  only  for  his  personal  sanctification,  but  also  for  the  faith- 
ful performance  of  his  ministry.  The  points  should  serve 
admirably  for  daily  meditation,  and  for  this  purpose  they 
might  very  fittingly  be  copied  for  insertion  in  one's  breviary 
or  for  a  place  on  one's  priedieu. 
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1.  Vitae  ordinem  tifei  describas,  et  custodias  punctualiter. 

2.  Mane,  hora  assignata  lectulum  relinquas  celeriter. 

3.  Oratiojii  et  meditationi  statim  vaces  pie  et  fideliter. 

4.  Ad  Sacrum  te  praepares  celebraturus  devote  et  ferventer. 

5.  Gratiarum  actiones  facias  integre  et  reverenter. 

6.  Breviarium  attente  recites,  et  nunquam  negligenter. 

7.  Scripturae  sacrae  et  sanctorum  Patrum  studio  incumbas  gnaviter. 

8.  Theologiae  morali  curam  des  tenaciter. 

9.  Refectionem  corporis  et  animi  relaxationem  sumas  temperanter. 

10.  Amantissimum  altaris  Captivum  visites  delectabiliter ; 

11.  Et  Cor  ejus,  amoris  victimam,  consoleris  efficaciter. 

12.  Lectioni  spiritual!  intentus  esto  regulariter. 

13.  Examinis  de  particular!  defectu  usum  teneas  inviolabiliter. 

14.  Virgin!  Immaculatae  dev(Dtionis  tributum  exsolvas  filialiter. 

*     *     * 

15.  Populum  tibi  commissum  ames  spiritualiter. 

16.  Pro  omnium  aeterna  salute  sollicitus  esto  incessanter. 

17.  In  Pauperibus  Christum  videas  cordialiter. 

18.  Infirmos  visites  assidue  et  prudenter. 

19.  Curam  puerorum,  maxime  in  sacra  tribunal!,  suscipias  non  se- 
gniter. 

20.  Catechizationibus  et  Instructionibus  te  applices  singulariter. 

21.  Confessiones  audias  generose  et  misericorditer. 

22.  Zelum  Domus  Dei  habeas,  ut  sit  munda  et  omata  decenter. 

23.  Festa  solemniora  sanctae  Matris  Ecclesiae  peragas  insigniter. 

24.  Rubricas  et  Caeremonias  divinis  in  Officiis  serves  accurate  et 
graviter. 

25.  Silentium  in  Sacristia  exemplo  praecipias  sedulo  et  semper. 

26.  Discretus  in  silentio,  utilis  verbo  indesinenter. 

27.  Superiores,  collegas,  parochianos  in  coUoquiis  ne  mordeas  etiam 
leviter. 

28.  Omnem  erga  feminas  familiaritatem  vites  constanter. 

29.  Eas  quae  confitentur  crebrius  expedias  breviter; 

30.  Et  extra  confessionem  raro  audias  et  pudenter. 

31.  Integram  mentis  et  corporis  puritatem  colas  vigilanter. 

32.  Recollectionis  menstruae  praxim  cordi  habeas  particulariter. 
ZZ.  Annul  Secessus  Exercitia  obeas  fiducialiter. 

34.  Longe  a  parent ibus  esse  salutem  credas  firmiter. 

35.  Quidquid  contingat,  Deo  servias  hilariter; 

36.  Ipsiusque  gloriam  ex  am  ore  appetas  vehementer. 

37.  Quid  moriens  senties  pertracta  frequenter. 
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38.  Quod  in  Judicio  velles  egisse,  age  nunc  f  ortiter. 

39.  Cum  his  virtus  solida  fiet  infallibiliter. 

40.  Sine  his  te  sacerdotem  jactares  inaniter. 

*     *     * 

41.  Has  ergo  regulas  sequaris  immutabiliter. 

42.  Quidquid  contra  suadeant  Mundus,  Natura,  Lucifer ; 

43.  Et  mercedem  labonim  tuorum  recipies  cumulate  et  aeternaliter. 

Amen,  amen. 


DIOOESAN  OEGANIZATION. 


To  the  Editor,  The  Ecclesiastical  Review. 

Your  correspondent  "  Observer  "  in  the  June  number  of  the 
Review  touches  a  delicate  but  timely  subject.  It  is  sure  to 
waken  a  sympathetic  note  of  assent,  and  perhaps  also  of  irrita- 
tion in  many  readers.  Our  Diocesan  Chancellor  drops  in  on 
me  occasionally  after  supper  mildly  to  ventilate  his  habitual 
ire  over  a  cigar  in  my  den.  There  is  no  complaint  of  our 
Bishop,  and  if  any  one  else  were  to  criticize  his  Lordship,  our 
Chancellor  would  get  up  in  arms ;  for  our  chief  is  an  excellent 
shepherd,  personally  devout,  altogether  correct,  and  quite 
good-natured  with  priests  and  people.  He  lacks,  however, 
that  American  sense  of  financial  responsibility  which  Bishop 
Busch  and  some  of  the  other  hierarchical  stars  are  said  to 
possess  in  a  high  degree.  He  says  and  believes  that  priests 
with  five  or  six  years  in  a  reputable  seminary  must  know 
enough  to  paddle  their  own  canoe  in  all  matters  of  the  priestly 
conscience.  But  therein  he  is  mistaken.  My  friend  of  the 
Cathedral  tells  me  that  the  Bishop  comes  home  from  his  epis- 
copal visitation  with  his  valise  containing  damp  socks,  a  half 
empty  bottle  of  altar  wine,  some  stumps  of  stogies,  and  his 
breviary — O  yes,  and  the  Manuale  Episcoporum.  The  latter 
or  the  breviary  volume  has  usually  in  it  a  number  of  slips  of 
paper,  mostly  old  envelopes  with  pencil  notes  on  the  back. 
These  the  Chancellor  is  instructed  to  copy,  after  having 
deciphered  them  with  the  help  of  the  Bishop's  very  defective 
memory.  They  are  an  account  of  sundry  dispensations,  per- 
missions, faculties,  and  privileges  which  the  Bishop  found  it 
advisable   to   give   during   his  stay   at   the   various   pastoral 
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stations.  From  the  desultory  nature  of  these  jottings  it  not 
unfrequently  happens  that,  later  on,  misunderstandings  arise, 
and  of  course  the  Chancellor  is  the  man  to  be  blamed.  My 
friend  is  getting  prematurely  grey  over  the  buffets  he  gets 
from  clergy  and  bishop.  I  feel  for  my  friend  and  we  know 
both  that  the  whole  trouble  is  to  be  laid  to  a  want  of  proper 
system  in  the  episcopal  methods  of  visitation.  In  the  Seminary 
we  were  devoutly  counselled  to  buy  Kaib's  Bookkeeping  for 
Parish  Priests,  which  would  serve  as  a  sort  of  lightning-rod 
to  avert  all  kinds  of  trouble  if  we  should  become  pastors.  I 
have  it  on  my  modest  book-shelf;  but  I  have  never  had  the 
courage  to  go  through  it  with  any  view  to  practical  use,  though 
I  am  sure  it  is  very  thorough  and  correct.  My  bump  of  dis- 
order revolts  against  study  of  that  kind  now  that  I  have  a 
parish,  and  I  follow  the  line  of  least  resistance,  like  my  Bishop. 
But  I  know  for  all  that,  that  if  the  Bishop  prescribed  a  simple 
and  definite  plan  of  keeping  the  parish  accounts,  and  insisted 
on  examining  it  during  his  visitation,  we  all  would  settle  down 
to  something  positive.  A  good  many  scandals  arising  from 
clerical  carelessness  would  in  that  way  be  avoided.  Perhaps 
"  Observer  "  could  give  some  further  information  how  to  do 
things,  and  how  his  .Committee  is  to  work.  He  would  put 
some  of  us  in  his  debt  and  keep  the  younger  men  from  getting 
into  ruts  as  well  as  getting  into  occasional  trouble  with  their 
people. 

An  Egoramus  of  the  West. 

II. 

To  the  Editor,  The  Ecclesiastical  Review. 

God  bless  "An  Observer  "  for  his  paper  in  the  June  num- 
ber of  the  Review.  He  is  evidently  well  informed;  perhaps 
a  bishop — if  not  in  re,  at  least  in  petto.  What  he  proposes  is 
good  and  just  sense.  To  my  thinking  the  great  obstacle  to 
parish  and  diocesan  system  is  not  the  ignorance  or  unwilling- 
ness of  pastors  to  have  a  system;  but  the  sensitiveness  of  su- 
periors who  fear  to  impose  a  system  lest  it  should  make  them 
unpopular  or  perhaps  increase  their  burden  of  control.  A 
prominent  woman  of  another  congregation  said  to  me  recently  : 
"  Your  bishop  is  afraid  of  being  criticized  by  his  priests,  and 
you  are  afraid  to  become  unpopular  with  your  bishop,"     She 
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had  complained  of  a  priest  who  had  **  insulted  ",  as  she  ex- 
pressed it,  her  husband  publicly  in  church  by  making  some 
stinging  remark  about  the  monthly  collection,  and  both  the 
bishop  and  the  pastor  had  shown  that  they  were  unwilling  to 
rebuke  the  priest.  Possibly  the  reluctance  to  find  fault  or 
actually  to  find  the  fault,  might  be  removed  by  the  establish- 
ment of  Diocesan  Boards  whose  office  it  would  be  not  only  to 
audit  the  parish  accounts  under  the  supervision  of  the  bishop, 
but  also  to  direct,  correct,  and  erect.  The  civil  government 
and  most  large  corporations  in  business  do  this  same  thing,  all 
the  time  controlling  secular  activities,  such  as  our  income,  our 
food  supply,  etc.,  through  department  inspectors,  boards  of 
directors,  bureaus,  etc.  These  commissions  exercise  authority 
by  imposing  rules,  exacting  reports  and  controlling  activiti-is 
generally,  without  friction,  though  perhaps  not  without  pro- 
voking grumbling  and  heartburning.  But  these  criticisms 
don't  fall  on  any  one  person,  but  on  the  system.  Why  could 
not  a  diocesan  commission  with  well  defined  powers  and  duties 
be  organized  under  the  Ordinary,  taking  a  certain  respon- 
sibility and  with  it  the  odium  from  him  of  having  persoaally 
to  correct,  or  to  inflict  penalty  for  neglect?  It  would  not  only 
relieve  the  bishop,  but  would  also,  I  think,  strengthen  his  au- 
thority, and  bring  about  some  kind  of  desirable  order  in  our 
diocesan  work. 

A  Cleric  in  the  Service. 

III. 

To  the  Editor,  The  Ecclesiastical  Review. 

What  "  Observer  "  says  in  the  June  number  on  the  subject 
of  diocesan  or^nization  ought  to  be  well  pondered.  I  do  not 
know  how  it  is  in  other  dioceses,  but  here  there  is  apparently 
no  system  in  anything  that  concerns  the  management  of 
parishes  or  the  control  of  individual  enterprises.  Pastors  are 
allowed  to  do  as  they  like  in  building,  and  there  are  heavy 
debts  in  many  parishes.  The  same  is  true  of  certain  convents. 
Our  former  bishop  was  different.  Perhaps  he  went  to  the 
other  extreme.  He  made  a  community  of  nuns  purchase  a 
property  which,  after  a  time,  was  sold  at  sheriff's  sale,  causing 
a  loss  of  what  had  been  paid  on  the  house  and  grounds.  It  is 
all  a  question  of  personal  leadership.     If  the  bishop  is  a  man 
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of  prudence  in  business  matters,  he  can  easily  get  his  clergy 
to  accept  his  judgment  in  the  construction  of  parish  buildings. 
To  discuss  the  thing  at  the  Conferences  is  of  course  excellent, 
but  it  is  apt  to  have  little  effect  on  the  practice  unless  there 
is  a  systematic  mode  of  proceeding,  as  Observer  suggests. 
We  priests  have  a  poor  reputation  for  business  management. 
With  some  signal  exceptions,  the  young  priest  is  sent  out  with- 
out any  practical  experience.  He  may  have  a  good  deal  of 
theology  in  his  head  and  lots  of  goodness  in  his  heart,  but 
he  has  no  suspicion  of  the  shrewdness  of  man  and  the  ways 
of  the  world.  Hence  he  will  rush  into  enterprises  and  mis- 
takes which  he  realizes  too  late,  and  then  his  efforts  will  be 
to  get  a  new  field  of  labor  where  he  can  ease  himself  and 
leave  his  innocent  successor  to  finish  the  job  of  collecting.  All 
the  while  the  people  are  suffering  the  burden  of  the  imprudent 
zeal  that  made  their  "beloved"  pastor  pay  twice  over  for 
what  he  put  up.  We  need  a  Canon  Sheehan,  with  his  charit- 
able sarcasm  and  frank  exposition,  to  make  us  realize  what 
others  think  of  our  ways. 

W. 
IV. 
To  the  Editor,  The  Ecclesiastical  Review. 

I  have  read  with  much  interest  "  Observer's  "  caustic  re- 
marks about  diocesan  organization.  What  struck  me  most  was 
his  suggestion  of  a  Diocesan  Board  of  Audit,  that  will  make 
priests  keep  their  accounts.  Some  of  my  acquaintances  have 
time  and  again  complained  that  they  received  duplicate  bills 
which  they  were  convinced  they  had  paid,  but  unfortunately 
they  had  destroyed  the  receipts  or  neglected  their  check  ac- 
count. Hence  they  were  obliged  to  pay  a  second  time.  Others 
who  kept  receipts  told  similar  tales  of  getting  duplicate  bills, 
with  profuse  excuses  following  their  show  of  the  receipted  bills. 
The  episcopal  visitation  does  not  bother  the  priest  who  keeps  no 
accounts.  The  thing  that  troubles  him  most  is  the  dinner  and 
the  company  he  has  to  invite.  It  is  for  the  bishops  to  apply 
remedies.  We  cannot  organize  the  diocesan  boards.  But,  as 
some  of  us  hope  to  be  bishops,  your  correspondent  can  perhaps 
suggest  some  definite  methods,  or  point  out  some  good  litera- 
ture on  the  subject  of  organizing. 

Candidatus  episcopalis. 
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Note.  Of  literature  touching  Church  administration  there 
is  no  lack.  Apart  from  the  manuals  on  Pastoral  Theology  in 
English  (Stang,  Schulze,  etc.),  which  discuss  such  topics  as 
church  building,  parish  bookkeeping,  etc.  and  similar  pastoral 
themes  in  detail,  there  are  books  that  serve  as  business  guides 
for  priests  (Stang,  1899;  Benziger  Bros.);  bookkeeping  for 
parish  priests  (Daniel  Kaib,  O.S.B.,  1910;  Wiltzius).  These 
manuals  contain  model  forms  of  financial  statements  as  well 
as  suggestions  for  practical  work  of  constructing,  managing, 
etc.  The  late  Bishop  Peter  Joseph  Baltes  issued  a  series  of 
Pastoral  Instructions  for  his  Clergy  in  1875  and  1880,  which 
are  admirable,  though  somewhat  out  of  date  in  their  applica- 
tion to  present-day  conditions.  Much  good  can  be  got  out  of 
The  Law  of  the  Church  and  the  Grave,  by  Charles  Scanlan, 
which  is  especially  valuable  for  its  indication  of  legal  sources 
(Benziger,  1909).  Of  similar  scope  and  purpose  is  Civil 
Church  Law,  by  James  Bayles,  of  Columbia  University,  and 
still  better  Zollmann's  American  Civil  Church  Law  (Long- 
mans, Green  and  Co.,  191 7).  Valuable  directions  and  hints 
may  also  be  found  in  such  works  as  Administration  of  an 
Institutional  Church,  being  an  account  of  the  management  of 
St.  George's  Protestant  Church,  New  York,  by  Hodges  and 
Reichel  (Harper,  1906)  and  giving  practical  directions  about 
general  management  of  parish  buildings,  records,  etc.  under  a 
Trustee  or  Committee  system. 


PEAYEES  POE  THE  DYING. 

To  the  Editor,  The  Ecclesiastical  Review. 

May  I  call  the  attention  of  my  brother  priests  through  the 
Review  to  the  indulgenced  devotion  for  the  dying.  At  the 
present  time  these  prayers  would  be  a  help  to  thousands  in  their 
agony  on  the  battlefield  or  in  the  military  hospitals.  Our 
people  are  perhaps  more  than  ever  in  their  past  lives  in  a 
receptive  mood  for  cultivating  the  habit  of  this  devotion.  I 
enclose  an  authorized  version  of  the  Prayer,  together  with  a 
brief  exposition  of  the  object  and  motives  that  should  induce 
us  to  make  use  of  it. 

L.  W.  F. 
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Prayer  for  the  Dying. 

Most  merciful  Jesus,  lover  of  souls!  I  pray  Thee,  by  the  agony 
of  Thy  Most  Sacred  Heart,  and  by  the  sorrows  of  Thy  Immaculate 
Mother,  wash  in  Thy  Blood  the  sinners  of  the  whole  world  who  are 
now  in  their  agony,  and  are  to  die  this  day.     Amen. 

Heart  of  Jesus,  on^e  in  agony,  have  mercy  on  the  dying. 

AN  INDULGENCE  OF   100  DAYS. 

A  PLENARY  INDULGENCE  once  a  month  to  the  person  reciting  the  above  prayers 
three  times  a  day  at  different  times,  under  the  ordinary  conditions  of  confes- 
sion, Communion,  visiting  a  church  or  public  oratory  and  praying  there  for  the 
intention  of  the  Holy  Father.  Pius  IX,  2  February,  1850. 


O  St.  Joseph,  Foster  Father  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  true  Spouse  of  the 
Blessed  Virgin  Mary,  pray  for  us  and  for  the  dying  of  to-day  (or  to- 
night).    (An  Indulgence  of  300  days.) 

Our  Father,  Hail  Mary,  Glory  be  to  the  Father. 


DEVOTION  TO  THE  AGONIZING  HEART  OF  JESUS. 

This  devotion  has  for  its  objects:  1.  to  honor  the  intense  mental 
anguish  which  the  Heart  of  Jesus  suffered  for  the  salvation  of  men, 
especially  during  His  Agony  in  the  Passion ;  2.  to  obtain  through  the 
merits  of  our  Lord's  Agony  a  happy  death  for  the  dying  of  each  day. 
Think  well  on  it.  Christian  soul,  every  day  an  average  of  120,000 
persons  die,  are  judged  and  begin  an  eternity  of  endless  bliss  or 
misery.  Alas!  it  is  to  be  feared,  vast  is  the  number  of  the  dying 
who  are  in  mortal  sin,  yet  to  be  saved  they  need  but  the  grace  of  a 
good  confession  or  perfect  contrition.  Will  you  refuse  to  beg  this 
grace  for  them  from  the  Agonizing  Heart  of  Jesus?  Do  it  now; 
to-morrow  it  will  be  too  late  to  pray  for  the  dying  of  to-day. 

Pray  for  the  dying.  It  is  love's  cry  to  God's  mercy  for  our 
brave  soldiers  and  sailors,  chaplains  and  nurses,  when  death  sum- 
mons them  on  the  field  of  honor. 

Pray  for  the  dying.  Have  pity  on  the  untold  multitude  of  un- 
baptized  children  in  danger  of  death ;  ask  for  them  the  grace  of  bap- 
tism, and  for  the  just  in  agony  the  grace  of  perseverance. 

Pray  for  the  dying.  It  is  continuing  the  work  of  Jesus  on  earth, 
saving  souls,  aye,  it  is  going  into  the  very  jaws  of  death  to  snatch 
souls  from  hell  to  give  them  to  Christ  for  eternity. 

Pray  for  the  dying.  Justice  demands  it,  if  through  your  fault 
some  souls  have  been  lost,  or  are  on  their  way  to  perdition.  Save  the 
dying  if  you  have  been  a  stumbling-block  to  the  living. 

Pray  for  the  dying.  If  you  save  but  one  soul  a  day,  in  ten  years 
you  will  have  given  3,650  elect  to  Heaven.  What  a  crown  for  eter- 
nity !    In  return  for  your  charity  consider  the  graces  you  will  receive 
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in  time  and  the  reward  in  store  for  you  in  eternity  from  our  dear 
Lord,  who  died  for  these  souls.  Think  of  the  eternal  gratitude  of 
the  loving  Heart  of  Mary  their  Mother,  of  their  Guardian  Angels, 
and  of  the  redeemed  souls  themselves.  How  well  they  will  plead 
your  cause  when  your  time  comes  to  die!  There  is  gratitude  on 
earth ;  how  much  more  there  must  be  in  Heaven ! 

Pray  for  the  dying  and  spread  this  devotion.  It  will  be  your 
greatest  consolation  in  death  and  an  assurance  of  a  happy  end ;  for 
it  is  easy  to  die  after  praying  for  the  dying  every  day  of  one's  life. 
"  With  the  same  measure  that  you  shall  mete  withal,  it  shall  be 
measured  to  you  "  (St.  Luke  6 :  38). 


PROHIBITION  AND  THE  MASS. 

To  the  Editor,  The  Ecclesiastical  Review. 

I  vi^as  amazed  on  reading  Dr.  Hagan's  paper  to  discover  two 
facts  that  stand  out  most  clearly  and  most  unpleasantly.  First, 
his  paper  shows  an  evident  lack  of  acquaintance  with  the  drink 
question  both  from  his  own  and  my  standpoint.  His  knowl- 
edge of  Prohibition  is  painfully  meagre.  Secondly,  he  uses 
all  the  old  stock-in-trade  arguments  of  the  Prohibitionists — 
the  **  sob  stuff  ",  the  studied  or  unconscious  misrepresentation 
of  arguments,  the  distortion  of  proofs  without  reason,  the 
belittling  of  facts  without  any  contrary  demonstration.  These 
two  points  have  given  rise  to  so  many  strange  assertions,  glar- 
ing inaccuracies,  and  unfounded  conclusions,  that  one  finds 
it  a  difficult  task  to  answer  them  all  without  drawing  out  one's 
reply  to  an  unprintable  length.  I  have  decided  to  reply  to 
him  because  I  felt  that  the  specious  character  of  Dr.  Hagan's 
paper  makes  it  very  dangerous.  I  will  touch  on  the  theological 
and  ethical  sides  very  briefly  and  dwell  at  greater  length  on  the 
practical  side  of  the  question. 

From  an  extensive  reading  of  anti-drink  literature,  I  do 
not  hesitate  to  say  that  a  great  many  Prohibitionists  (treating 
the  matter  practically)  do  believe  that  alcohol  does  originate 
from  the  evil  principle  of  the  dual  origin  of  material  things 
as  taught  by  the  Manicheans.  Apropos  of  clerical  Prohibi- 
tionists, let  me  cite  the  strange  words  that  I  find  in  a  pamphlet 
issued  by  the  Women's  Christian  Temperance  Union :  "  It  is 

interesting  to  know  that  the  Rev.  Father is  one  of  the 

men  who  do  not  believe  in  using  fermented  wine  at  the  Lord's 
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Supper  "/  No,  not  interesting,  but  saddening.  I  am  won- 
dering why  this  priest  and  other  clerical  Prohibitionists  do  not 
believe  in  the  use  of  fermented  wine  at  the  Mass?  To  me,  the 
words  have  a  queer  and  most  un-Catholic  ring. 

To  other  points  of  Dr.  Hagan's  reply,  I  will  oppose  two 
quotations  that  are  very  apt.  Father  Keating  says  most 
wisely :  "  The  Church  has  never  officially  supported  Total  Pro- 
hibition and  never  will,  until  she  is  planted  in  the  midst  of  a 
nation  of  habitual  drunkards."  ^  I  may  here  remind  Dr.  Hagan 
that  orgy  means  drunken  revelry  and  I  do  not  feel  that  we 
can  (and,  thank  God!  we  cannot)  apply  the  term  "  a  drunken 
reveling  nation  "  to  our  great  and  glorious  republic.  No,  we 
are  not  a  nation  of  drunkards,  and  it  is  about  time  that  the 
American  people  resented  this  unjust  and  dastardly  calumny. 

St.  John  Chrysostom  confronted  the  same  situation  we  are 
now  facing  and  his  solution  was  most  sensible  and  very  Catholic. 
"  I  hear  men  say,"  he  asserts,  "  when  these  excesses  happen, 
[women  getting  drunk  and  shaming  themselves  in  public], 
would  there  was  no  wine !  O  folly,  O  madness !  When  other 
men  sin,  do  you  find  fault  with  God's  gifts?  Did  the  wine, 
O  man,  produce  this  evil?  Not  the  wine,  but  the  intemper- 
ance of  such  as  take  an  evil  delight  in  it.  Say  then.  Would 
there  was  no  drunkenness,  no  luxury !  But  if  you  say,  Would 
there  was  no  wine !  you  will  go  on  by  degrees.  Would  there  was 
no  steel,  because  of  the  murderer;  no  nights,  because  of  the 
thieves;  no  light  because  of  the  informers;  no  women,  be- 
cause of  the  adulteries;  and  in  a  word,  you  would  destroy 
everything.  But  do  not  so,  for  this  is  the  sign  of  a  satanical 
mind.  And  when  you  have  found  this  self-same  man  sober, 
show  him  all  his  unseemliness  and  say  to  him.  Wine  was 
given  that  we  might  be  cheerful,  not  that  we  might  behave 
ourselves  in  an  unseemly  way;  that  we  might  laugh,  not  that 
we  might  be  a  laughing-stock;  that  we  might  correct  the  weak- 
ness of  our  bodies,  not  cast  down  the  might  of  our  soul.  .  .  .  "  ^ 

On  the  ethical  side  of  the  matter,  I  beg  to  inform  Dr. 
Hagan  that  I  made  no  slip  whatsoever  in  my  contention  that 
we  could  not  expect  to  see  all  temptation  pass  away  out  of  our 

1  Pamphlet,  Prominent  Roman  Catholics  advocate  Prohibition. 

2  The  Rev.  Joseph  Keating,  S.J.,  The  Drink  Question,  p.  lOl. 
«  Homily  on  Gospel  of  St.  Matthew,  Homily  LVII. 
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lives.  I  admit  that  total  abstinence  on  the  part  of  an  individ- 
ual is  an  act  of  virtue  because  it  is  voluntarily  done.  But  I 
submit  that  it  is  quite  another  thing  to  say  that  it  is  an  act  of 
virtue  when  a  whole  nation  is  legally  prohibited,  as  Dr.  Hagan 
would  have  it.  I  am  indeed  surprised  to  see  such  an  excellent 
philosopher  fumbling  in  this  way  with  important  definitions 
that  have  an  important  bearing  on  the  question.  Let  me  re- 
mind him  that  temperance,  total  abstinence,  and  Prohibition, 
are  three  entirely  different  things,  and  yet  the  anti-drink  advo- 
cates constantly  confound  them  as  one  and  the  same.  Tem- 
perance means  use  in  moderation,  while  total  abstinence  is  the 
habitual  and  voluntary  abstaining  from  all  intoxicating  liquors. 
Prohibition,  on  the  contrary,  is  the  forbidding  by  civil  law  of 
the  manufacture,  sale,  and  use  of  alcoholic  beverages.  The 
first  two  are  virtues,  while  the  last  is  not. 

Again,  Dr.  Hagan  misses  the  point.  He  constantly  talks 
about  excess  in  drink,  while  my  whole  contention  is  that  the 
moderate  use  of  drink  is  a  right  that  no  man  can  take  away 
from  another.  I  would  call  attention  here  to  the  fact  that  Dr. 
Hagan  fails  absolutely  to  say  a  word  about  that  sound  philoso- 
phical argument  taken  from  Father  Keating's  book  in  which 
the  author  contends  most  logically  and  correctly  that  a  man 
can  drink  moderately  even  though  some  injury  to  health 
ensues.  I  wondered  at  the  silence.  Dr.  Wasson  sums  up  this 
ethical  side  of  the  question  very  cleverly  when  he  asks  :  "  Has 
the  Church  a  right  to  confess  itself  vanquished  by  any  law- 
ful appetite?  Is  it  not  its  duty  to  show  that  it  is  the  master 
of  all  by  saying  to  every  one  of  them.  Thus  far  and  no 
further?*  The  Church's  credit  is  not  in  retreat,  but  in  con- 
quest ".  Noble  and  Catholic  words,  though  not  written  by 
a  Catholic. 

I  hasten  to  the  practical  side  of  the  question.  At  present,  it 
is  the  more  important  of  the  three.  When  one  has  been  so 
completely  in  touch  with  the  situation  in  Oklahoma  as  I  have 
been,  it  makes  one's  blood  boil  to  have  Dr.  Hagan  dismiss  so 
flippantly  such  a  serious  matter.  "  Purely  accidental  ",  and 
*'  owing  to  the  mismanagement  of  certain  ecclesiastics  ",  and 
"  the  natural  though  not  commendable  irritation  ",  are  some 

*  The  Rev.  E.  A.  Wasson,  Religion  and  Drink,  p.  123. 
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of  the  terms  used  by  Dr.  Hagan  to  explain  away  a  situation 
about  which  he  seems  not  to  know  anything  at  all  and  which 
can  be  explained  only  on  the  ground  of  bigotry  making  pos- 
sible such  a  law  by  might  of  numbers.  Was  it  a  mere  acci- 
dent that  caused  the  Oklahoma  fanatics,  led  by  the  bigoted 
Laughbaum  (see  quotation  in  May  number),  to  attempt  to  do 
away  with  the  tradition  of  two  thousand  years?  It  was 
bigotry  unbridled  and  drunk  with  power.  I  wish  that  Bishop 
Meerschaert  would  permit  the  inside  story  of  the  Oklahoma 
fight  for  religious  liberty  to  be  told.  This  much  I  am  at 
liberty  to  say — ^the  passing  of  that  law  in  Oklahoma  was  the 
most  contemptible  piece  of  political  trickery  and  treachery  that 
can  be  imagined  between  men.  It  was  the  old  story  of  con- 
fiding men  trusting  in  the  words  of  others  and  those  others 
casting  friendship  and  everything  else  to  the  winds  when  the 
opportunity  presented  itself.  It  is  a  gross  insult  to  the  Okla- 
homa priests  to  say  that  it  was  due  to  their  own  mismanage- 
ment that  the  bill  was  passed.  They  could  not  have  pre- 
vented it  if  they  had  tried.  Bishop  Gran j on  had  tried  in 
Arizona  in  191 6  and  had  failed.  No,  that  excuse  will  never 
satisfy  the  men  who  know  the  real  situation  and  I  am  sorry 
to  see  a  young  priest  allege  such  a  reason  without  the  slightest 
proof  to  back  up  such  a  serious  charge.  I  suppose  that  Dr. 
Hagan  would  hardly  consider  that  the  priests  of  Oklahoma 
had  a  right  to  be  naturally  and  commendably  irritated  when 
they  found  themselves  branded  as  criminals  because  they  in- 
sisted on  doing  as  their  Lord  did.  They  were  irritated  and 
justly  angered  and  they  did  the  only  thing  possible — they 
fought  for  their  rights.  Bishop  Meerschaert  and  Dr. 
DeHasque  come  of  that  wonderful  little  Belgian  race  that  said 
to  another  tyrant,  "  Thou  shalt  not  pass  ",  and  they  said  the 
same  thing  to  this  new  tyrant  and  pest  of  America.  The 
Supreme  Court  of  Oklahoma  has  just  decided  unanimously  that 
sacramental  wine  must  be  carried  into  the  State  of  Oklahoma 
and  that  it  was  never  necessary  to  prohibit  it  in  order  to  stop 
intemperance,  as  Dr.  Hagan  asserts. 

We  congratulate  the  priests  of  Oklahoma  on  their  victory 
and  the  fact  that  they  thought  so  well  of  the  tradition  of  two 
thousand  years  that  they  would  not  permit  a  band  of  wild 
fanatics  to  take  it  from  them.     Such  have  always  been  the 
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methods  of  Prohibition — to  win  at  any  cost  and  by  any  means, 
fair  or  foul.  But  they  will  fail  as  long  as  the  priests  fight, 
as  they  must,  any  attempt  to  do  away  with  the  Holy  Mass. 
In  Iowa  these  fanatics  did  not  hesitate  to  use  the  letters  of 
three  of  the  Catholic  Bishops  of  the  State  approving  Pro- 
hibition, and  at  the  same  time  one  of  the  Anti-Saloon  League 
openly  boasted  in  Des  Moines  that  the  real  object  of  Pro- 
hibition was  to  do  away  with  the  Mass.  Was  that  accidental? 
Here  in  Baltimore,  the  most  venerated  man  in  America, 
Cardinal  Gibbons,  gave  his  views  on  the  Federal  Amendment, 
and  he  was  publicly  vilified  in  the  church  of  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Heise,  leader  of  the  Anti-Saloon  Leagpe  of  Maryland.  A 
short  time  later,  a  vicious  anti-Catholic  tirade  was  delivered 
in  the  Legislature  by  a  paid  agitator.  This  man  later  did 
not  hesitate  to  say  that  the  purpose  of  the  whole  movement 
was  to  eliminate  the  Mass.  I  would  advise  Dr.  Hagan  and 
his  fellow-clerical  Prohibitionists  to  read  the  articles  pub- 
lished in  America^  beginning  i8  May,  191 8,  and  there  they 
will  see  the  close  relationship  between  the  anti-Catholic  move- 
ment and  the  Prohibition  crusade.  When  that  attack  against 
the  Cardinal  and  the  Catholic  Church  was  made,  there  was 
not  a  Protestant,  minister  or  layman,  who  had  the  courage  to 
defend  either.  So  much  can  we  expect  from  our  Protestant 
friends.  And  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  attack 
was  not  provoked  by  the  mismanagement  of  certain  eccles- 
iastics or  by  the  "  natural  irritation  "  of  the  touchy  Prohibition- 
ists, who  must  be  permitted  to  do  as  they  please  to  us,  whilst 
we  must  not  say  a  word  in  return.  But  Bishop  Corrigan,  a 
man  of  eminently  good  sense  and  one  who  talks  only  when 
occasion  really  requires  it,  came  to  the  rescue  and  warned  the 
Catholics  of  Maryland  to  defend  their  rights  and  especially 
to  watch  their  foes,  lest  they  take  away  the  privilege  of  say- 
ing Holy  Mass.  Because  he  dared  to  perform  this  act  of 
duty,  he  was  blackguarded  in  a  most  shameful  manner  by  the 
above-mentioned  Mr.  Heise,  and  told  that  "  he  had  thrown 
down  the  gauntlet  to  all  Protestants  ".  All  the  Protestants 
of  Maryland,  therefore,  according  to  Mr.  Heise,  must  oppose 
the  Catholics  because  they  dared  to  resent  the  calumnies  and 
lies  that  had  been  circulated  about  them.  But  the  Catholics 
of  Maryland  are  forewarned  and  therefore  forearmed. 
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Dr.  Hagan  is  perfectly  right  when  he  says  that  I  do  not  care 
to  associate  with  such  men  as  McMillan  of  Iowa,  Heise,  Laugh- 
baum,  and  their  kind,  because  I  would  not  care  to  become  a 
party  to  the  methode  used  by  them,  methods  that  the  shiftiest 
politician  would  be  ashamed  to  use.  In  carrying  out  the  false 
principle,  "  the  end  justifies  the  means  ",  they  are  easily  first. 
In  one  other  thing  they  also  easily  excel :  they  are  past  masters 
in  the  art  of  vilifying,  blackguarding,  and  slandering  others 
and  in  imputing  false  motives.  A  drunkard  harms  only  him- 
self, while  these  men  by  their  intemperate  speech  take  away 
or  try  to  take  away  one  of  man's  most  precious  possessions — 
his  good  name  and  reputation — simply  because  he  honestly 
differs  from  them.  Our  cause  does  not  need  such  methods, 
thank  God,  and  any  cause  that  does  is  not  worthy  of  support. 
I  wish  to  add  that  Dr.  Hagan  is  not  of  this  number,  and  I 
hope  that  he  never  will  join  their  ranks.  Therefore  I  will 
most  gladly  cast  my  lot  with  men  like  Cardinal  Gibbons, 
Cardinal  O'Connell,  Archbishop  Messmer,  Bishop  Meerschaert, 
Bishop  Corrigan,  Dr.  DeHasque,  and  the  others  who  do  not 
and  will  not  sacrifice  one  iota  of  the  Church's  tradition  and 
the  right  to  use  the  same  material  at  the  sacrifice  of  the  Mass 
as  our  Lord  Himself  used.  It  is  high  time  to  make  the  choice 
between  the  Christ-given,  apostolically-carried  tradition  of 
two  thousand  years  on  the  one  side,  and  the  new-fangled, 
unscriptural,  untheological,  unphilosophical,  characterless,  sen- 
timental, unchristian,  unchristlike,  unity-destroying,  un- 
patriotic, and  trouble-making  doctrine  of  modern  American 
Protestantism  on  the  other.  What  priest  will  hesitate  re- 
garding the  side  to  choose? 

That  the  choice  must  be  made  and  that  my  words  are  not 
as  harsh  and  as  unfounded  as  some  may  think,  two  facts  will 
show.  Archbishop  Messmer,  seeing  the  tendency  of  the  move- 
ment, has  just  issued  an  order  to  his  clergy  forbidding  them 
to  write  or  speak  in  favor  of  Prohibition,  since  it  had  an  anti- 
Catholic  tendency.  We  know  that  Archbishop  Messmer  must 
have  come  to  such  a  decision  only  after  mature  consideration 
of  the  matter  from  all  points.  His  testimony  is  therefore 
most  worthy. 

The  second  fact  is  this.  Every  Saturday  there  is  issued  by 
the  Board  of  Temperance,  Prohibition  and  Public  Morals  of 
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the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  at  Washington  a  clipsheet, 
as  the  official  spokesman  of  that  modern  saviour  of  our  Ameri- 
can people.  We  must  remember  that  the  Methodist  Church  is 
the  strongest  of  the  group  of  allied  forces  trying  to  foist 
Prohibition  on  the  country.  In  this  sheet,  under  the  heading  of 
fillers,  we  find  the  following  wonderful  document : 

The  Supreme  Court  of  Oklahoma  has  ruled  that  the  churches  have 
the  right  under  the  prohibition  law  to  import  wine  for  sacramental 
purposes.  This  ruling  will  dissipate  much  opposition  to  prohibition. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  however,  intelligent  people  in  all  churches 
had  long  ago  given  up  the  superstition  that  intoxicating  wine  is 
necessary  to  the  proper  observance  of  the  sacramental  duty.  (8  June, 
1918.) 

The  capitals  are  mine  and  are  used  to  bring  out  the  pertinent 
points  in  the  quotation.  Brother-priests  of  America,  you  can 
easily  see  how  we  are  regarded  by  these  self-appointed  guar- 
dians of  anything  and  everything  in  the  United  States.  We 
and  the  Catholics  of  the  United  States  (there  are  17,000,000) 
are  ignoramuses  and  superstitious.  Our  tradition  of  two  thous- 
and years  is  ignorant  and  idolatrous,  even  though  given  us 
by  our  Lord's  own  action  in  using  fermented  (intoxicating) 
wine.  The  conclusion  is  evident  from  the  bigoted  and  lying 
insult  thus  hurled  at  American  Catholics.  If  our  practice  of 
following  our  Lord's  example  is  an  ignorant  and  super- 
stitious one,  why  should  they  care  whether  it  is  abolished 
or  not  when  they  pass  their  laws?  If  it  is  ignorant  and  super- 
stitious, then  the  sooner  it  is  wiped  out  the  better  it  will  be 
for  the  world,  which  must  be  made  good  by  force  if  it  will 
not  consent  to  be  good  voluntarily.  So  their  campaign  to 
wipe  the  ignorant  and  superstitious  Mass  (and  thereby  get 
rid  of  the  superstitious  and  ignorant  Catholics)  out  of  exist- 
ence will  continue.  We  have  in  the  above-quoted  insult  a 
clear-cut  statement  of  the  feelings  of  these  men  toward  us 
and  our  sacred  traditions.  Why  should  we  ignore  the  issue 
when  it  has  been  placed  in  such  a  way  before  us?  Will  we 
continue  to  allow  ourselves  to  be  classed  as  ignorant  and  super- 
stitious members  of  this  great  republic  by  wild  and  intemper- 
ate fanatics  backed  up  by  some  short-sighted  priests  and  un- 
fortunately followed  by  some  three  million  hirelings  who  allow 
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them  to  lead  where  they  will  without  thinking?  No,  if  we  are 
the  right  kind  of  priests,  we  will  resent  this  latest  insult  to 
our  religion  in  a  very  forcible  way  by  placing  before  our 
people  clearly  the  anti-Catholic  tendency  of  the  anti-drink 
movement.  Make  your  choice,  brother  priests.  It  must  be 
either  Catholic  tradition  or  fanaticism,  i.  e.  Methodism  and 
its  allies.  Father  Butin  in  very  sensible  words  completely 
overthrows  many  of  the  senseless  arguments  of  Dr.  Hagan : 
"  We  must  insist  on  the  exclusive  right  of  the  Church  to 
determine  what  is  the  proper  material  for  the  celebration  of 
the  Sacraments.  Any  attempt  to  interfere  directly  or  in- 
directly with  her  internal  administration  has  always  been 
looked  upon  as  an  encroachment  on  her  divine  rights  and  on 
her  freedom ;  such  an  attempt  would  take  us  back  to  the  Arabic 
intolerance  of  the  ninth  century."  ^ 

I  will  now  take  up  briefly  some  of  Dr.  Hagan's  more  dan- 
gerous assertions.  He  asserts  that  the  prohibition  law  will 
not  be  enforced.  Strange  words  indeed,  and  words  that  I  am 
positive  will  not  meet  with  the  approval  of  any  of  the  anti- 
drink  advocates.  Would  Dr.  Hagan  have  us  believe  by  that 
assertion  that  the  Prohibitionists  are  having  fun  with  the 
American  people?  It  shows  little  knowledge  of  the  "dry" 
movement.  The  law  is  being  enforced  and  it  will  continue 
to  be  enforced.  The  Federal  Amendment,  if  passed,  will 
come  to  stay  and  it  will  probably  never  be  repealed.  We  will 
abolish  forever  a  right  to  use  a  legitimate  creature  of  God 
merely  at  the  will  of  a  crowd  of  fanatics  and  they  will  see 
that  the  law  is  carried  out.  In  some  places,  like  Idaho,  the 
Church  is  finding  it  difficult  to  get  wine,  and  in  other  places, 
like  Virginia,  West  Virginia,  and  Iowa,  her  priests  must 
humiliate  themselves  by  going  to  the  corner  drug  store  and 
ordering  the  wine  that  they  are  not  trusted  to  order  directly. 
How  thankful  the  priests  in  these  States  must  be  for  the 
wonderful  and  patient  tolerance  of  the  irritable  and  touchy 
Prohibitionists  who  permit  them  still  to  carry  on  their  ignorant 
and  superstitious  rite  of  Holy  Mass,  even  though  the  toleration 
carries  with  it  much  humiliation  and  mistrust  of  the  poor 
ignorant  and  superstitious  priests  from  their  holier  and  more 

5  EccLES.  Review,  Vol.  LII,  No.  2,  p.  162. 
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intelligent  and  absolutely  non-superstitious  brothers,  who  know 
that  they  will  free  the  world  from  all  its  evils  when  they 
drive  out  the  much  exaggerated  drink  evil.  There  is  a  lot 
more  in  the  Prohibition  movement  than  Dr.  Hagan  ever 
dreamed  of  or  knew.  We  shall  not  be  lulled  into  inactivity  by 
such  sops  as  non-enforcement  of  the  law,  thrown  out  to  us  by 
our  Catholic  Prohibition  clerical  brothers. 

Again,  I  was  surprised  to  read  that  Dr.  Hagan  admitted 
that  it  was  natural  for  us  to  have  alcoholic  drinks.  I  am  quite 
sure  that  he  is  again  at  odds  in  this  matter  with  his  colleagues 
of  the  anti-drink  crusade.  They  would  never  be  betrayed 
into  such  a  dreadful  admission. 

When  Dr.  Hagan  speaks  about  reactions,  he  shows  poor 
acquaintance  with  history.  I  would  recall  to  his  mind  the 
fact  that  the  officials  at  the  Court  of  Leo  X  expected  a  re- 
action from  the  Reformation  and  they  were  positive  that  it 
would  come.  As  a  matter  of  history,  four  hundred  years  have 
passed  and  the  reaction  back  to  the  Catholic  Church  has  not 
occurred.  Then,  too,  many  waited  for  a  reaction  from  the 
French  Revolution.  Over  a  century  has  passed  and  we  are 
still  waiting  for  that  particular  reaction.  It  is  worse  than 
folly  to  trust  in  reactions  that  most  probably  will  never  come. 
We  are  going  to  fight  to  maintain  the  rights  that  we  possess 
and  which  we  see  no  real  reason  to  give  up.  They  are  natural, 
and  why  should  we  give  them  up?  I  would  beg  Dr.  Hagan 
and  the  other  Catholic  advocates  of  the  anti-drink  movement 
to  get  more  closely  in  touch  with  both  sides  of  the  Drink 
Question  before  they  rush  into  print  with  the  dangerous,  un- 
founded, and  unprovable  assertions  that  throw  all  the  blame  on 
the  defenders  of  Catholic  tradition  and  attempt  to  lull  to  sleep 
with  false  promises  and  hopes  of  a  drink  millenium  those  who 
are  not  actively  in  touch  with  this  serious  question.  It  is  not 
entirely  political;  it  has  also  a  large  religious  aspect  that  we 
will  pass  by  lightly  to  our  future  regret. 

Let  me  sum  up  the  whole  question  in  the  brilliant  resume 
of  a  writer  in  the  Catholic  Mind.  "  The  Church  ",  he  says 
"  stands  for  sobriety,  yes.  She  stands  also  for  truth  and  for 
liberty  and  she  would  expect  every  one  of  her  priests  to  be 
ready  to  give  up  his  life,  if  necessary,  in  defence  of  them. 
The  right  to  take  a  drink  of  wine  may  seem  a  small  thing; 
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but  it  is  a  right,  nevertheless,  when  one  can  use  it  without  sin. 
Put  that  right  under  the  guillotine  and  other  rights  will  soon 
have  to  mount  the  stairs  and  suffer  a  like  fate.  Finally,  it  is 
no  small  thing,  but  a  monstrous  thing,  to  stand  between  a 
priest  and  his  right  and  duty  of  offering  the  Holy  Sacrifice 
of  the  Mass  as  Prohibitionists  have  done  in  Arizona  and  as 
they  are  planning  to  do  in  other  places  "/  A  most  sensible, 
comprehensive  and  unassailable  conclusion  for  my  rejoinder. 

Bernard  J.  McNamara. 
Baltimore  J  Maryland. 


ADOEATION  OP  THE  GROSS. 

Qu.  The  answer  given  in  the  May  number  of  the  Review  con- 
cerning the  genuflexion  to  the  Crucifix  seems  to  imply  that  we  do  not 
pay  cultus  latriae  to  the  cross  and  crucifix.  Is  not  this  in  need  of 
correction?  Is  not  the  worship  of  the  cross  and  crucifix  an  indirect 
worship  of  our  Lord  Himself?  Or,  in  other  words,  do  we  not  wor- 
ship the  cross  and  crucifix  because  of  the  infinite  perfections  of  the 
Divine  Person  whom  the  crucifix  represents  to  us,  or  with  whom  the 
cross  is  associated  ?  The  worship  we  pay  to  God  is  the  same,  whether 
it  be  paid  to  Him  directly  or  indirectly  through  created  things  asso- 
ciated with  Him.  Hence  the  genuflexion  to  the  cross  and  crucifix 
would  be  an  indirect  adoration  [cultus  latriae)  of  the  Second  Person 
of  the  Blessed  Trinity,  just  as  the  veneration  of  a  statue  of  Lincoln 
or  Washington  would  be  an  indirect  veneration  of  the  person  whom 
it  represents. 

Resp.  There  was  no  intention  in  the  article  referred  to  to 
deny  the  unanimous  doctrine  of  theologians  that  the  honor  paid 
to  the  crucifix  is  paid  to  Christ  Himself,  and  is  therefore  the 
highest  kind  of  worship,  cidtus  latriae.  It  was  merely  a  ques- 
tion of  terminology,  or  rather  of  prudence  in  the  use  of  words. 
The  generic  term  "  veneration  "  is  not  incorrect  in  this  context, 
and  may — we  do  not  say  should — ^be  used,  when  the  specific 
term  "  worship  "  may  give  rise  to  misunderstanding  and  mis- 
representation. 

0  Catholic  Mind,  Vol.  XIII,  No.  15,  8  Aug.,  1915. 
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A  DISHONEST  EMPLOYEE. 

Qu.  A  has  a  man,  B,  in  his  employ,  whom  he  entrusts  with  the 
handling  of  cash.  In  course  of  time  A  discovers  that  B  is  not  hon- 
est, and  discharges  him.  B  now  obtains  a  position  with  another  em- 
ployer, D,  who  also  entrusts  him  with  the  handling  of  money,  know- 
ing nothing  of  B's  dishonesty.  What  I  want  to  know  is,  ( 1 )  Should 
A  remain  silent  regarding  B's  dishonesty,  and  be  content  with  giving 
him  advice  privately  and  helping  him  to  reform?  or,  (2)  Should  he 
inform  D  of  B's  dishonesty  and  thus  protect  D  from  loss? 

Resp.  It  is  clear  that,  if  D  applies  to  A  for  recommendation 
of  By  A  is  obliged  ex  justitia  to  answer  truthfully,  if  he  an- 
swers at  all.  If  no  such  request  is  made,  the  character  of  B 
must  be  taken  into  account.  If  B  is  confirmed  in  dishonesty 
and  evidently  beyond  reform,  A  is  bound  in  charity  to  prevent 
the  loss  that  D  would  almost  certainly  incur  in  employing  a 
dishonest  person  to  handle  money.  If,  however,  B  has  fallen 
for  the  first  time,  if  it  is  evident  that  he  has  learned  by  his 
mistake  and  is  determined  to  reform,  if  a  word  of  private 
advice  and  admonition  would  be  judged  sufficient,  it  would 
seem  that  ^'s  obligation  in  charity  ends  there  and  he  is  not 
required  to  say  anything  to  D.  In  any  case,  if  by  ^'s  revela- 
tion of  the  dishonesty  of  By  the  latter  is  prevented  from  ob- 
taining employment,  the  cause  of  this  inconvenience  is  ^'s 
own  dishonesty  and  not  the  action  of  A. 


A  CASE  OF  EESTITUTION. 

Qu.  An  old  lady  in  a  certain  town  consented  to  go  to  the  local 
Poor  House  until  such  time  as  she  could  be  received  into  the  Home 
of  the  Little  Sisters  of  the  Poor.  Before  going  to  the  Poor  House 
she  sent  for  an  old  friend,  who  is  a  very  prominent  citizen  in  the 
town,  and  told  him  she  wanted  him  to  take  the  money  she  had  in  the 
local  bank.  This  amounted  to  five  hundred  dollars.  The  man  knew 
that  the  old  lady  had  made  a  will  a  year  or  two  previously,  and  he 
knew  also  that  a  niece,  who  was  a  favorite  with  the  old  lady,  was 
named  as  executrix  and  sole  beneficiary  after  one  bequest  of  fifty 
dollars  was  made.  The  man  consented  to  take  the  money  when  the 
old  lady  had  withdrawn  it  from  the  bank.  Upon  receiving  it,  he  at 
once  turned  it  over  to  the  favorite  niece,  leaving  the  old  lady  under 
the  impression  that  he  had  kept  it.  The  town  officials,  learning  of 
the  existence  of  the  money,  approached  the  old  lady  about  it  and 
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wished  her  to  turn  it  over  to  the  town  in  payment  for  her  support  in 
the  Poor  House.  The  old  lady  would  give  no  explanation  of  what 
had  become  of  the  money,  and,  because  of  the  known  friendship  be- 
tween her  and  this  prominent  citizen,  the  town  officials  went  to  him 
to  see  if  he  could  get  the  money  from  the  old  lady.  He,  fearing  a 
bad  mix-up,  instructed  the  old  lady  to  stick  to  her  story  of  f orgetful- 
ness  and  also  instructed  the  niece  to  admit  having  received  only 
.^150.00  with  which  to  bury  the  old  lady.  This  man  now  wishes  to 
know  where  he  stands.  Should  he  try  to  get  back  that  $350.00  (as 
the  town  officials  are  willing  to  allow  the  $150.00  for  burial  pur- 
poses), and  pay  the  town  at  the  rate  of  $2.00  per  week  for  keeping 
the  old  lady?  If  he  cannot  get  the  $350.00,  is  he  held  to  pay  out  of 
his  own  pocket?  He  says  he  never  gave  the  matter  a  thought  until 
recently.     He  is  worrying  because  of  possible  scandal. 

Resp.  There  are  several  matters  of  detail  which  are  omitted 
from  the  statement  of  the  case,  but  which  would  have  a  deter- 
mining influence  on  the  solution.  How  long,  for  instance, 
was  the  old  lady  an  inmate  of  the  local  Poor  House?  The 
length  of  time  that  she  was  an  inmate  would,  of  course,  deter- 
mine whether  she  was  indebted  to  that  institution  in  an  amount 
that  would  constitute  materia  gravis.  Again,  is  the  old  lady 
still  living?  If  she  has  passed  away,  the  will  of  course  has 
acquired  legal  effect  and  the  title  to  the  five  hundred  dollars 
has  passed  to  the  niece.  In  regard  to  the  "  prominent  citizen  " 
about  whose  obligation  our  correspondent  is  chiefly  concerned, 
he  never  had  a  valid  title  to  the  amount  of  money  which  he 
drew  from  the  bank  and  no  right  to  dispose  of  it  as  he  did, 
although  he  knew  of  the  intention  of  the  owner  as  expressed 
in  her  will.  If  the  "  old  lady  "  is  still  living,  the  obligation 
of  restitution  to  the  local  Poor  House  rests  with  her.  If  she 
is  dead,  the  niece  has  validly  inherited,  not  the  five  hundred 
dollars,  but  only  as  much  of  it  as  her  aunt  could  justly  dis- 
pose of.  What  was  strictly  due  to  the  Poor  House  could  not 
be  inherited.  Who,  then,  is  obliged  to  pay  this  ?  The  obliga- 
tion rests  on  the  niece  and  the  prominent  citizen  in  solidum 
conditionate.  That  is  to  say,  if  the  niece  pays  it,  the  promi- 
nent citizen  is  released  from  the  obligation.  If  not,  he  is  held 
to  the  obligation,  because,  being  a  trustee,  he  alienated  the 
property,  namely  the  five  hundred  dollars,  without  due  authori- 
zation. He  did  not  profit  by  the  disposition  of  the  property, 
it  is  true ;  but  he  misrepresented  matters,  told  the  *'  old  lady  " 
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to  stick  to  her  story  of  forgetfulness,  and  advised  the  niece 
to  admit  having  received  only  one  hundred  and  fifty  dollars. 
He  was  therefore  strictly  a  cooperator  in  the  loss  accruing  to 
the  Poor  House.  At  the  same  time  the  obligation  rests  first 
on  the  niece,  because  she  is  ditior  facta.  We  presume  through- 
out that  a  person  in  the  old  lady's  circumstances  who  has  five 
hundred  dollars  in  bank  is  obliged  to  pay  something  for  her 
keep  in  a  city  or  county  institution.  Such  at  least  is  the 
general  understanding. 


LEGAL  TIME  AND  NATUBAL  TIME. 

Qu.  It  is  clear  to  me  from  what  the  Review  says  about  the  Day- 
light Saving  Law  that  one  is  free  to  follow  either  the  natujal  time 
or  the  legal  time  in  regard  to  abstinence,  the  eucharistic  fast,  the 
recitation  of  the  canonical  hours,  and  so  forth.  But  I  would  like  to 
know  what  the  obligation  is.  When  the  clock  says  that  it  is  one 
minute  after  twelve  on  Saturday  morning,  has  Saturday  really  begun, 
since,  by  natural  time,  it  is  only  one  minute  after  eleven  on  Friday 
evening?  May  one,  then,  eat  meat,  or  is  one  still  obliged  to  observe 
the  Friday  abstinence? 

Resp.  When  one  is  free  to  consider  that  Saturday  has  be- 
gun, one  is  not  obliged  to  observe  the  Friday  abstinence.  There 
is  ample  authority  for  this  in  the  most  recent  writings  of 
canonists  and  moralists.  For  instance,  Cardinal  Gennari  in 
Consultazioni  canoniche,  p.  691  of  the  Monitor e  ecclesiastieo, 
Ser.  Ill,  Vol.  VIII,  p.  322.  The  latter  authority  cites  a  de- 
cision of  the  S.  Penitentiary,  19  November,  1882,  which  de- 
clares explicitly  :  "Fideles  in  jejunio  naturali,  etc.  sequi  medium 
(seu  legale)  tempus  posse,  sed  non  teneri." 


TESTAMENTAEY  EIGHTS  OP  A  WIPE. 

Qu.  The  following  case  was  recently  proposed  to  the  writer : 
Mrs.  A,  the  mother  of  several  children  ranging  from  seven  to  sixteen 
years  of  age,  died,  leaving  her  fraternal  insurance  of  one  thousand 
dollars  to  her  father  and  mother.  The  premiums  had  been  paid,  with 
one  or  two  exceptions,  with  money  supplied  by  her  husband.  The 
woman  had  badly  mismanaged  the  house,  disregarding  every  rule  of 
economy.  The  husband  was  earning  a  comfortable  wage  and  giving  it 
to  his  wife  to  provide  for  the  family.  They  were  buying  a  house  on 
terms;  but  just  before  the  wife  died  the  house  was  lost  because  of 
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lapsed  payments,  and  after  her  death  the  husband  found  unsettled 
accounts  with  the  grocer,  milkman,  and  others,  aggregating  nearly 
five  hundred  dollars.  This  sad  state  of  affairs  was  due  entirely  to 
the  mismanagement  of  Mrs.  A.  Was  she  justified,  then,  in  leaving 
this  insurance  (which  would  have  been  just  enough  to  pay  the  un- 
settled accounts,  the  doctor's  bill,  and  the  funeral  expenses)  to  her 
parents  ?  And  can  the  parents,  who  are  aware  of  the  family's  plight, 
conscientiously  accept  and  retain  the  thousand  dollars?  Thus  the 
case  was  proposed.  Was  I  right  in  saying  (1)  that  Mrs.  A  was 
bound  ex  pietate  to  leave  her  insurance  to  her  husband  and  children ; 
and  (2)  that  her  parents  might  without  any  injustice  accept  and  re- 
tain the  thousand  dollars? 

Resp.  Noldin  (De  Praeceptis^  n.  376)  distinguishes  be- 
tween Bona  FamUiae  and  Bona  Communia,  and  since  Ameri- 
can Law  (apud  Lehmkuhl,  n.  1067)  defines  Bona  Communia 
as  goods  acquired  by  sale  or  donation  in  the  name  of  both 
husband  and  wife,  it  would  seem  that  the  distinction  is  ap- 
plicable here.  Granting  that  it  is,  the  ownership  and  the 
right  to  dispose  of  family  goods  belongs  to  the  husband  alone, 
certain  exceptions  being  recognized  in  law.  Hence  it  would 
seem  that,  with  these  exceptions,  the  husband  alone  can 
alienate  these  goods.  Noldin,  for  example,  says  (n.  378)  : 
"  Si  uxor  ex  bonis  familiae,  quorum  maritus  est  dominus, 
marito  rationabiliter  invito,  aliquid  sumit,  hujus  strictum  jus 
laedit,  et  per  se  ad  restitutionem  tenetur,  nisi  condonetur 
injuria." 

In  the  case  proposed  there  is  apparently  question  of  Bona 
Familiae^  namely,  the  money  set  aside  as  the  fruit  of  the 
joint  labor  of  husband  and  wife.  He  works  to  acquire  the 
money,  and  she  by  her  household  work  and  administration 
contributes  to  saving.  The  dominium  of  these  savings  rests 
with  the  husband,  the  wife,  of  course,  being  entitled  to  congrua 
sustentaiioj  a  reasonable  amount  for  her  charities,  etc.  When, 
therefore,  the  wife  alienates  these  savings  against  the  reason- 
able wish  of  her  husband,  she  violates  his  strict  right,  and  is 
guilty  of  injustice. 

The  question,  then,  resolves  itself  into  this:  Was  the  hus- 
band reasonably  unwilling  that  the  insurance  should  go  to  his 
wife's  parents?  There  is  nothing  said  as  to  whether  the 
parents  were  in  want,  or  whether  the  insurance  policy  was 
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written  before  or  after  the  marriage.  If  the  parents  are  in 
want,  and  this  is  the  only  means  of  relieving  them,  the  wife 
was  entitled  to  make  this  provision  for  them,  and  the  hus- 
band's objections  would  not  be  reasonable.  If  the  policy  was 
written  before  the  marriage,  the  parents  being  made  bene- 
ficiaries at  that  time,  and  the  husband,  knowing  about  it,  did 
not  object,  he  waived  his  right  to  object.  If,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  policy  was  written  after  the  marriage  and  the  in- 
surance made  payable  to  the  wife's  estate,  and  the  husband  so 
understood  it  when  he  consented  to  the  payment  of  the  prem- 
iums, the  wife  by  making  her  parents  the  beneficiaries  (pro- 
vided they  are  not  in  real  want)  acted  contrary  to  the  reason- 
able objections  of  her  husband  and  thereby  was  guilty  of  an 
act  of  injustice.  Whether  the  parents  are  bound  to  refund 
ante  sententiam  judicis  depends  on  whether  or  not  the  wife 
was  guilty  of  injustice. 


"ELOGIA  FUNEBBIA"— A  QUESTION  OP  TEANSLATION. 

Qu.  In  the  law  restricting  funeral  sermons  the  words  elogia 
funebria  are  used.  The  phrase  has  been  accepted  to  mean  "  funeral 
eulogies ".  I  ventiu-e,  however,  to  suggest  that  the  Latin  word 
elogium  being  derived  from  cjcXeyw,  not  from  cvAoy^o),  it  means, 
etymologically,  at  least,  not  a  laudatory  discourse,  but  an  outburst  of 
any  kind;  so  that,  according  to  the  strict  sense  of  the  word,  every 
funeral  sermon  would  come  under  the  ban,  and  be  forbidden.  I  have 
very  few  authorities  at  hand  whom  I  could  consult ;  but  those  I  have 
consulted  do  not  seem  to  favor  the  eulogy  translation. 

Resp.  We  have  consulted  a  considerable  number  of  dic- 
tionaries and  vocabularies,  with  the  result  that,  from  the  philo- 
logical or  etymological  point  of  view,  we  are  as  much  em- 
barassed  by  the  wealth  of  scholarship  as  our  correspondent 
seems  to  be  hampered  by  the  poverty  of  his  resources.  The 
meanings  of  elogium  and  eulogium  can  scarcely  be  counted, 
much  less  expounded  in  brief  space.  We  think  that  the 
obvious  intent  of  the  law  is  to  forbid,  or  at  least  restrict, 
laudatory  discourses  at  funerals,  and,  as  it  is  a  restrictive  law. 
it  may,  unless  authoritatively  interpreted  in  a  stricter  sen.se, 
be  understood  in  sensu  henigniori. 
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Qu.  While  every  right-minded  person,  lay  or  clerical,  will  join 
me  in  deploring  the  lamentable  custom  or  fashion  of  the  present  day, 
in  obedience  to  which  young  girls  paint  their  faces  in  a  manner  that 
offends  all  good  taste  and  genuine  Christian  sentiment,  there  is  a 
more  particular  phase  of  the  question  about  which  I  wish  to  consult 
you.  When  a  penitent  accuses  herself  in  confession  of  having  used 
cosmetics,  in  other  words  of  having  painted  according  to  the  preva- 
lent fashion,  what  is  the  confessor  to  think  of  the  gravity  of  the 
offence?  On  the  one  hand,  the  authorities  on  the  subject  are  very 
severe;  evidently  they  think  that  it  is  a  mortal  sin.  On  the  other 
hand,  I,  for  one,  cannot  imagine  that  some,  at  least,  of  those  who  are 
guilty  of  this  practice  would  do  it  if  they  felt  in  any  way  they  were 
seriously  offending  God.  I  say  nothing  of  the  opinions  of  preachers 
who  inveigh  against  the  custom  with  a  vehemence  that  is  hardly  justi- 
fied, unless  the  offence  is  mortal.  Indeed,  I  have  no  faith  in  the 
utility  or  efficacy  of  these  denunciations.  I  am  concerned  here  with 
the  problem  as  one  meets  it  in  tribunali.  What  are  the  principles  by 
which  the  confessor  should  be  guided? 

Resp.  The  principles  are  clear  enough  and  definite  enough. 
Noldin,  summarizing  the  doctrine  of  St.  Thomas,  says  (De 
Praeceptis  n.  107)  :  "  Faciem  linire  fuco  ac  pigmentis  erit 
mortale,  si  fiat  ad  lasciviam,  veniale,  si  solum  ad  fingendam 
pulchritudinem,  nullum,  si  fiat  ad  occultandum  aliquem  de- 
fectum." The  way  is  clear  for  the  confessor,  then,  to  discover 
the  motive;  for  it  is  evidently  the  motive,  intention,  or,  as  we 
say,  the  state  of  mind  of  the  penitent  that  determines  the 
gravity  of  the  off'ence  in  this  case.  The  first,  ad  lasciviam, 
is,  we  prefer  to  think,  rare ;  the  second  is  the  most  likely  to  be 
present;  and  the  third  is  the  most  diflScult  for  the  penitent 
to  confess  to.  "  Because  others  do  it ",  is  an  answer  which, 
we  think,  may  be  reduced  to  the  second.  It  will  be  seen  that 
in  this,  as  in  many  other  matters,  the  perplexity  arises,  not 
from  the  principles  but  from  the  application  of  them  in  par- 
ticular instances. 


THE  WOKD   "NOVENSILES"  IN  A  BEOENT  DOOUMENT. 

Qu.  With  regard  to  your  answer  to  the  query  headed  "  Noven- 
siles  and  First  Communicants "  in  the  February  number  of  the 
Review,  it  appears  that  the  force  of  the  difficulty  proposed  by  your 
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correspondent  was  not  fully  appreciated.  The  edition  of  Lehmkuhl's 
Casus  from  which  the  querist  took  his  quotation  was  published  three 
years  after  the  promulgation  of  Quam  singulari.  In  the  preface  to 
this  edition,  under  date  of  3  May,  1913,  the  author  says:  "  Et 
revera  propter  novissima  decreta  Romana,  praecipue  in  volumine 
secundo  non  pauca  mutanda  aut  accuratius  exponenda  erant.  Quod 
observabit  benignus  lector  in  iis  quae  de  sacra  communione  et  de 
matrimonio  agunt."  Now,  it  has  been  ascertained  by  actual  com- 
parison with  the  third  edition  that  case  43b  of  Vol.  II,  fourth  edi- 
tion, in  which  the  quotation  occurs,  is  entirely  new.  Hence  Lehm- 
kuhl's opinion  in  the  passage  quoted  by  your  correspondent  is  evi- 
dently not  "  based  on  previous  enactments  to  which  he  refers  in  his 
Theologia  Moralis  II,  200,"  but  on  the  word  "  novensiles  "  in  the 
decree  Quam  singulari,  or,  rather,  on  some  source  of  certain  infor- 
mation as  to  the  correct  interpretation  of  the  passage  under  discus- 
sion. To  this  source,  of  course,  you  could  not  have  had  access  when, 
in  1910,  immediately  after  the  promulgation  of  the  decree,  you  ven- 
tured to  translate  novensiles  by  "  first  communicants  '*.  In  other 
words,  while  no  one  can  blame  you  for  having  given  us,  as  now  ap- 
pears, a  wrong  translation,  it  seems  certain  that  "  novensiles  "  should 
be  taken  as  sjmonymous  with  "  novennes  ". 

Resp.  In  the  Review  of  February  1918  (page  204)  a 
correspondent  contended  that  in  the  decree  Quam  singulari  re- 
lating to  First  Communion,  the  word  novensiles  in  the  original 
had  been  incorrectly  rendered  as  "  first  communicants ". 
Authorities  were  cited  by  him  to  show  that  the  word  is 
merely  a  synonym  for  novennes,  and  should  therefore  be  trans- 
lated "  children  nine  years  old  ".  We  contended,  in  answer, 
that  the  translation  "  First  Communicants  "  is  correct,  and  on 
our  side  we  produced  authorities  to  show  that  in  classical 
Latin  novensiles  meant  those  recently  admitted  to  the  honors 
of  the  pagan  pantheon  and  that,  by  force  of  the  context,  it 
meant  in  the  pontifical  document  those  recently  admitted  to 
the  Divine  Banquet,  first  communicants. 

A  document  which  has  just  come  to  hand  confirms  our 
interpretation.  It  is  a  decree  of  the  S.  Consistorial  Congre- 
gation placing  restrictions  on  the  attendance  of  clerics  at  lay 
Universities.  In  paragraph  three  we  read :  "  Qui  ...  ad 
Universitates  laicas  frequentandas  destinabuntur  sacerdotes, 
si  novensiles  sunt,  ab  examinibus  .  .  .  minime  eximantur." 
Here  novensiles  means  "  newly  ordained  priests  "  or  "  juniores 
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cleri  ";  surely  it  does  not  mean  priests  who  are  "  novennes  "! 
As  in  this  document  the  word  means  "those  recently  ordained", 
so,  in  the  older  document  it  means  "  those  just  admitted  to 
first  communion  ". 


THE  USE  OF  VIGIL  LIGHT. 

Qu.  A  well-known  firm  advertises  a  vigil  light  in  which  wax  is 
used  in  place  of  oil.  Can  it  take  the  place  of  the  Sanctuary  Lamp? 
Can  it  be  used  in  place  of  the  liturgical  candle,  since  it  is  nothing 
but  a  candle  in  glass? 

Resp.  Provided  the  wax  in  the  glass  receptacle  be  bees- 
wax, there  is  no  reason  why  the  Vigil  Light  may  not  be  used 
as  a  Sanctuary  Lamp.  Canon  1271  of  the  Codex  says: 
"  Coram  tabernaculo,  in  quo  sanctissimum  Sacramentum  as- 
servatur  una  saltem  lampas  diu  noctuque  continenter  luceat, 
nutrienda  oleo  olivarum  vel  cera  apum  ".  The  canon  then 
makes  provision  for  cases  in  which  olive  oil  is  not  available. 
In  regard  to  the  liturgical  candle,  we  should  hesitate  before 
giving  an  affirmative  answer.  It  is  true  that  bees-wax  in  a 
glass  is  practically  a  candle  in  glass,  but  it  is  equally  true 
that,  where  wax  can  be  had  to  make  a  vigil  light,  it  is  to  be 
had  to  make  candles  in  the  traditional  shape;  and  to  abandon 
the  traditional  candle  without  good  and  sufficient  reason  is, 
to  say  the  least,  inadvisable.  We  believe  that,  during  the 
Forty  Hours*  Adoration,  if  there  are  on  the  altar  the  pre- 
scribed number  of  liturgical  candles,  the  vigil  light  may  be 
used,  in  addition  to  them.  To  use  the  vigil  lights  exclusively 
would  be  an  innovation  for  which  there  seems  to  be  no  suffi- 
cient reason. 


OOBREOT  SENSE  OF  "  OONFRATEENITT ",  "SODALITY",  ETO. 

Qu.  In  Roman  decrees  and  other  documents,  especially  in  those 
relating  to  indulgences  and  other  pious  privileges,  the  words  "  Con- 
fraternity ",  "  Sodality  ",  "  Pious  Union  ",  are  frequently  used  as  if 
they  meant  the  same  thing.  Have  these  terms  any  fixed  meaning, 
and,  if  so,  where  can  one  find  an  authoritative  definition  of  that 
meaning? 

Resp.  A  work  recently  published  by  Father  Aurelius 
Borkowski,  O.F.M.,  entitled  De  Confraiernitatibus  Ecclesias- 
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ticis,  declares  that  there  is  a  good  deal  of  confusion  in  the  use 
of  the  terms  referred  to.  In  the  course  of  his  treatise,  however, 
the  author  is  at  pains  to  point  out  the  essential  characteristics 
of  a  Confraternity  and  the  differences  between  it  and  a  Sodality, 
Pious  Union,  etc. 


LIVE  NOT  TO  EAT;  BUT  EAT  TO  LIVE. 

Qu.  Apropos  of  a  recent  article  on  Prohibition  which  contended 
that  it  is  lawful  to  eat  or  drink  for  the  mere  pleasure  of  eating  and 
drinking,  it  occurs  to  me  to  ask  whether  the  Church  has  not  con- 
demned precisely  this  doctrine.  It  seems  to  me  there  is  a  condemned 
proposition  on  this  subject. 

Resp.  Innocent  XI  condemned  the  following  proposition: 
"  Comedere  et  bibere  usque  ad  satietatem  ob  solam  voluptatem 
non  est  peccatum,  modo  non  obsit  valetudini :  quia  licite  potest 
appetitus  naturalis  suis  actibus  frui."  But,  as  moralists  point 
out,  this  does  not  forbid  one  to  eat  or  drink  propter  delecta- 
Uonem.  What  is  forbidden  is  eating  or  drinking  "  propter 
solam  delectationem."  In  other  words,  it  is  the  positive  exclu- 
sion of  any  motive  other  than  pleasure,  more  particularly,  the 
exclusion  of  the  ultimate  aim  of  all  conduct  {ultimus  finis)  ^ 
that  is  wrong.  The  proverb,  "  Live  not  to  eat ;  but  eat  to  live," 
is,  after  all,  not  an  inaccurate  summary  of  the  Church's 
doctrine.^ 


EXTRA  OANDLE  AFTER  OONSEORATION. 

Qu.  Is  there  any  authority  for  lighting  an  extra  candle  or  torch 
after  the  consecration  at  a  low  Mass?  A  neighbor  of  mine  has  in- 
troduced the  custom,  and  bases  his  right  to  do  so  on  the  Rubrics  of 
the  Missal.  He  quotes  VIII,  n.  6  of  the  "  Ritus  celebrandi ".  I 
think,  however,  that  the  Rubric  must  have  reference  to  the  torches 
which  are  lighted  at  High  Mass.  Will  the  Review  kindly  explain 
the  Rubric?  I  do  not  understand  how  the  Rubric  can  mean  what 
my  neighbor  claims  it  does.    It  certainly  is  not  observed  in  that  sense. 

Resp.  The  words  of  the  '*  Ritus  celebrandi  missam  "  may 
be  found  in  any  Missal.  The  Rubric  in  question  reads  (Cap. 
VIII,  n.  6)  :  "  Interim,  dum  celebrans  elevat  Hostiam,  accenso 

1  See  G^nicot,  Theol.  Moralis  Inftitutiones,  I,  147. 
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prius  intorticio  (quod  non  extinguitur  nisi  postquam  sacerdos 
Sanguinem  sumpserit,  vel  alios  communicaverit,  si  qui  erunt 
communicandi  in  Missa)  minister  manu  sinistra  elevat  fimbrias 
posteriores  planetae,  etc."  In  other  words,  the  server,  before 
he  lifts  the  end  of  the  chasuble  at  the  elevation,  lights  a  torch 
or  candle.  The  Rubric  is  evidently  here  speaking  of  a  priest 
assisted  by  a  single  server.  Our  correspondent  is  therefore 
mistaken  in  thinking  that  the  reference  is  to  a  High  Mass. 
His  neighbor  has  liturgical  authority  for  lighting  a  third  candle 
at  the  consecration.  However,  as  Ojetti  remarks  in  the  article 
"  Candela  ",  n.  708 :  "  Ex  rubricis  ab  elevatione  ad  commu- 
nionem  inclusive  deberet  accendi  tertia  candela;  attamen,  con- 
suetudo  earn  non  accedendi  servari  potest.*'  This  is  sustained 
by  Decree  No.  4029  of  the  S.  Congregation  of  Rites.  To  the 
query :  "  Utrum  consuetudo  servari  possit  non  accendendi 
tertium  cereum  in  missis  lectis  a  consecratione  ad  consumma- 
tionem?"  the  S.  Congregation  answered  "Affirmative". 
While  the  neighbor  can,  as  we  have  said,  find  liturgical  author- 
ity for  the  practice,  we  believe  that  most  people  would,  like 
our  correspondent,  regard  it  as  an  innovation.  It  is  better, 
in  our  opinion,  to  follow  the  genered  custom  of  not  lighting  a 
third  candle,  since  this,  too,  is  allowed. 


THE  PAULINE  PRIVILEGE  IN  THE  NEW  OODE. 

Qu.  A  question  of  great  importance  arose  out  of  a  statement  made 
in  the  Review  recently.  The  Review  stated,  without  further  com- 
ment, that  "  the  Pauline  privilege  can  now  be  used  in  favor  of  non- 
Catholics".  This  has  given  rise  to  hours  of  discussion  at  many 
gatherings  of  priests.  I  can  easily  presume  that  this  query  has 
already  been  presented  to  the  Review  ;  but,  lest  it  might  possibly  be 
overlooked,  I  wish  to  direct  attention  to  it.  I  interpret  it  to  mean 
that  the  person  converted  from  infidelity  need  not  necessarily  be  bap- 
tized in  the  Catholic  Church  to  become  entitled  to  use  the  Pauline 
privilege,  when  the  other  conditions  are  present;  but,  that  one  can 
become,  say,  an  Episcopalian,  and  having  made  the  interpellations, 
etc.,  can  marry  a  Catholic,  on  the  strength  of  the  Pauline  privilege 
That  the  second  marriage  must  be  with  a  Catholic,  I  think  is  evident 
from  the  new  Code.  But  I  further  am  of  opinion  that  if  the  married 
infidel  becomes  converted  to  the  Catholic  Church,  such  a  one  can  use 
the  Pauline  privilege  (the  other  conditions  being  present)  to  re- 
marry whomsoever  he  or  she  will,  dispensations  being  required,  from 
disparity  of  cult  or  mixed  religion,  as  the  case  may  be. 
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Resp.  The  author  of  the  article  in  the  Review  from  which 
our  correspondent  quotes  has  already  corrected  the  reference 
to  Canon  1121  which  follows  his  statement  that  "  the  Pauline 
privilege  can  now  be  used  in  favor  of  non- Catholics,"  and  the 
correction  will  be  made  in  the  forthcoming  reprint  of  his  article 
in  the  volume  to  be  published  by  the  Review.  For  the  rest, 
he  calls  our  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  possibility  of  applying 
the  Pauline  privilege  to  non- Catholics  is  not  an  entirely  new 
point  in  Canon  Law.  He  cites  Palmieri,  Gasparri,  Ballerini, 
Pesch,  Wernz,  Billot,  Lehmkuhl,  De  Smet,  and  others,  as 
favoring  the  opinion.  He  also  writes:  "  I  am  rather  disposed 
to  think  that  the  subject  of  discussion  among  the  priests  was 
whether  or  not  the  new  Code  made  this  opinion  certain.  Per- 
haps the  wording  employed  in  the  article  of  the  Review  was 
unfortunate,  and  may  have  conveyed  the  impression  that  the 
contrary  opinion  was  no  longer  tenable.  Against  any  such 
impression  I  thought  I  had  sufficiently  guarded  in  the  opening 
and  concluding  paragraphs  of  my  paper  wherein  I  claimed  a 
merely  doctrinal  value  for  my  several  opinions.  A  doctrinal 
interpretation  is,  of  course,  worth  only  the  reasons  that  can 
be  advanced  in  its  support.  The  sole  reason  assigned  by  me 
in  the  present  instance  was  the  rule  of  law,  *  ubi  lex  non 
distinguit,  nee  nos  distinguere  debemus ',  as  applied  to  the 
phraseology  of  the  Code.  Let  us  consider  the  terminology 
employed  in  the  matter  of  the  Pauline  privilege.  If  we  con- 
sult Canons  1121,  1122,  11 26,  what  do  we  find?  Such  ex- 
pressions as  conjux  conversus  et  baptizatus  ( 1 1 2 1 )  ;  parte 
conversa  (1122)  ;  pars  fidelis  (1126).  It  should  be  observed 
that  all  these  expressions  refer  to  the  party  converted  from 
infidelity;  furthermore,  that  they  are  general  in  tenor,  being 
unrestricted  by  any  qualifying  clause.  For  these  reasons  I 
concluded  that  converts  indiscriminately,  whether  to  Catho- 
licism or  to  a  non-Catholic  sect,  were  included  within  the  pur- 
view of  the  law.  Whether  I  was  justified  in  so  doing,  let  the 
more  learned  judge.  However,  I  think  my  opinion  receives 
additional  weight  from  a  comparison  of  the  canons  just  cited 
with  others  of  the  Code  wherein  a  similar  terminology  is  em- 
ployed. Thus,  in  describing  the  qualities  of  papal  jurisdic- 
tion. Canon  218,  Par.  2,  states:  "immediata  .  .  .  tum  in  omnes  et 
singulos  pastores  et  fideles  ..."     Surely,  no  one  doubts  that 
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the  term  *'  fideles  "  here  comprises  Catholics  and  non-Catholics 
alike.  Why  then  limit  the  term  "  pars  fidelis  "  of  Canon  1 126 
to  Catholics  only?  May  I  further  direct  your  attention  to  two 
other  canons  dealing  with  the  question  of  marriage  itself? 
Canon  1070  provides:  'Nullum  est  matrimonium  contractum 
a  persona  non  baptizata  cum  persona  baptizata  in  Ecclesia 
catholica  ...  *  Again  Canon  1099,  Par.  i,  i,  enumerating 
those  bound  to  the  forma  matrimonii^  says :  *  Omnes  in  Catho- 
lica Ecclesia  haptizati  et  ad  eam  .  .  .  conversi  .  .  .  '  An 
examination  of  these  canons  will  show,  I  think,  that  where 
the  Code  wished  to  specify  those  baptized  in  the  Catholic 
Church  or  converted  thereto,  it  did  so  either  expressly  or 
equivalently.  But  in  the  canons  bearing  on  the  Pauline  privi- 
lege the  terms  are  used  without  any  such  specifications.  Hence 
I  concluded  that  they  apply  to  all  baptized  without  distinction. 
"Against  the  method  of  argumentation  I  have  adopted,  it 
may  perhaps  be  objected  that  the  Church  purposely  refrained 
from  qualifying  the  terms  "  pars  fidelis  ",  etc.,  not  indeed  with 
the  intention  of  including  converts  to  non-Catholic  sects,  but 
rather  in  order  not  to  settle  the  controversy.  If  so,  suo  quisque 
sensu  abundet.  To  enter  upon  a  discussion  of  this  point 
would  lead  us  too  far  afield,  involving  us  finally,  I  fear,  in 
further  discussion  as  to  the  origin  of  the  Pauline  privilege 
and  other  accompanying  questions.  In  conclusion,  let  me  say 
that  perhaps  we  have  still  to  await  some  express  declaration 
of  the  Holy  See  on  the  matter." 
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THE  ORIGINS  OP  OONTEMPORARY  PSYOHOLOGY.  By  Oardinal 
Meroier,  Archbishop  of  Malines.  Translated  by  W.  H.  Mitchell,  M.A. 
P.  J.  Kenedy  &  Sons,  New  York.     1918.     Pp.  xii— 351. 

Partly  by  reason  of  Cardinal  Mercier's  prominence  before  the 
world  since  the  opening  of  the  war,  and  partly  because  of  his  inti- 
mate connexion  with  the  University  of  Louvain — an  institution  which 
has  suffered  so  deeply  during  the  same  period — attention  has  been 
focussed  upon  the  philosophical  activities  of  that  eminent  authority. 
It  was  only  recently  that  this  Review  had  occasion  to  bespeak  the 
merits  of  the  concluding  half  of  the  English  translation  of  th^  Traite 
Elementaire  de  Philosophie  Neo-Scholastique  —  a  treatise  in  part 
written  and  in  its  totality  inspired  and  directed  by  Cardinal  Mercier. 

We  have  here  and  now  to  introduce  the  translation  of  another 
philosophical  product  of  the  same  eminent  mind.  Measured  by 
quantity,  the  book  is  the  shortest  of  Cardinal  Mercier's  philosophical 
works.  In  several  respects,  however,  it  possesses  a  unique  importance 
and  value.  On  the  one  hand,  while  less  didactic  in  form  and  method 
than  its  predecessors,  it  is  more  discursive  and,  in  the  better  sense, 
liberal  as  regards  both  matter  and  form.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is 
more  original  in  conception  and  execution,  being  not  so  much  a  re- 
moulding of  Scholasticism  as  an  historico-critical  treatment  of  mod- 
ern psychology.  To  Descartes  is  usually  assigned  the  more  or  less 
equivocal  honor  of  being  the  father  not  only  of  the  philosophical, 
but  specifically  of  the  psychological  systems  that  have  sprung  up  on 
every  hand  during  the  past  three  centuries.  The  author  of  the  cele- 
brated Disc  ours  sur  la  Methode  introduced  an  exaggerated  dualism 
into  psychology  which,  vitiating  the  very  roots  of  philosophy,  became 
the  source  of  the  wrong  tendencies  and  false  methods  that  have  char- 
acterized so  much  of  modem  speculation.  One  of  Descartes'  funda- 
mental mistakes — if  not  the  absolutely  primary  one;  since  the  latter 
lay  in  his  wrong  (the  purely  subjective)  method  of  criticism — con- 
sisted in  his  splitting  human  nature  into  two  entirely  independent 
substances.  With  Descartes  the  human  soul  is  an  entity  separate 
from  the  body  and  lodged  comfortably  in  the  pineal  gland.  The 
body  is  an  essentially  different  substance,  a  machine  controlled  by 
"  the  animal  spirits  "  which,  emanating  from  the  heart,  ascend  to  the 
brain,  whence  they  flow  along  the  nerves  to  the  other  parts  of  thte 
body. 

From  the  hopeless  disjointedness  of  human  nature  defended  by 
Descartes  results,  on  the  one  side,  an  exaggerated  spiritualism,  which 
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with  Malebranche  took  the  form  of  Occasionalism  and  Ontologism, 
under  Spinoza  the  form  of  Pantheism,  and  under  later  thinkers, 
various  types  of  an  excessive  Idealism.  On  the  other  side,  from  his 
view  of  the  body  as  essentially  divorced  from  and  only  accidentally 
conjoined  with  the  soul  proceed  all  the  mechanistic,  positivistic,  and 
materialistic  philosophies  of  modern  times.  The  demonstration  of 
these  two  theses  constitutes  the  substance  of  the  book  at  hand,  the 
larger  part  of  the  criticism  being  directed  to  the  excessively  empiri- 
cistic  aspects  of  recent  psychology,  which  by  professedly  banishing 
from  its  territory  all  metaphysics  thinks  to  rid  itself  of  the  soul 
whose  existence  it  declares  to  be  a  useless  hypothesis ;  thus  giving  us 
in  exchange  for  the  old  psychology  that  monstrosity  of  recent  experi- 
mentalism,  U7ie  psychologie  sans  dme. 

After  completing  his  critique  of  Cartesianism  and  its  sequent 
systems,  the  author  gives  a  survey  of  the  neo-Thomistic  movement 
and  shows  that  only  upon  the  conception  of  man's  nature  as  main- 
tained by  a  sane  Scholasticism  is  it  possible  to  erect  a  consistent 
psychology,  one  that  takes  adequate  account  of  the  part  played  by 
the  soul,  together  with  the  no  less  essential  role  of  the  body ;  and  by 
consequence  a  system  wherein  the  analytic  and  inductive  combines 
with  the  deductive  and  synthetic  method  to  construct  an  all-round 
scientific  interpretatiton  of  man,  his  nature  and  life. 

Such  are  the  leading  ideas  of  this  very  important  contribution  to 
philosophy.  Needless  to  say,  they  are  elaborated  with  all  the  insight 
and  power  of  luminous  expression  for  which  Cardinal  Mercier  is  so 
justly  famous.  Happily,  too,  the  translator  has  done  his  part  with 
credit  both  to  himself  and  to  his  text.  Finally,  the  publishers  have 
given  the  work  a  becoming  dress  and  a  general  externality  that  wins 
and  facilitates  reading. 

AN  ELEMENTARY  HANDBOOK  OF  LOGIO.  By  John  J.  Toohey,  S.J., 
Professor  of  Logic  and  Metaphysics  in  Georgetown  University,  Wash- 
ington, D.  0.  Schwartz,  Kirwin  &  Fauss,  New  York.  1918.  Pp. 
xiv— 241. 

The  title  of  this  manual  is,  as  we  are  reminded  in  the  Preface,  to 
be  taken  literally.  The  book  is  intended  to  be  elementary;  the 
subtler  questions  which  are  wont  to  be  elaborated  in  more  extended 
treatises  are  omitted.  Moreover,  it  is  a  handbook  calling  for  expan- 
sion and  illustration  on  the  part  of  the  teacher  who  adopts  it  as  a 
class  manual.  Obviously,  of  course,  the  term  elementary  is  an  elastic 
qualification,  logicians  being  variously  minded  as  to  what  should  be 
considered  elementary  or  even  essential  to  their  science.  Doubtless, 
however,  they  would  all  recognize  that  none  of  the  real  elements  has 
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been  omitted  in  the  present  handbook,  even  though  some  might  regard 
the  exposition,  for  instance,  of  the  syllogism,  2ls  transcending  the 
elementary.  Be  this  as  it  may,  super-elementariness  in  such  a  matter 
is  certainly  a  trait  of  generosity  with  which  no  one  is  likely  to  find 
fault. 

It  might  be  asked,  why  should  there  be  another  handbook  to  claim 
attention  just  now,  seeing  that  the  limited  supply  of  the  latter  energy 
has  been  already  overtaxed  by  the  multitude  of  similar  works  pre- 
occupying the  field?  Wherein  can  a  new  claimant  differ  notably 
from  any  one  in  the  long  line  of  its  ancestry  which  reaches  back  to 
the  patriarchal  logician,  Aristotle?  It  might  seem  at  first  sight  hard 
to  answer  this  querulous  query.  Nevertheless,  a  glance  through  these 
pages  reveals  the  fact  that  there  are  some  features  here  that  merit 
particular  attention  on  the  ground  of  their  being  at  least  individuat- 
ing, if  not  specific,  traits.  The  first  of  these  is  the  distinction  which 
is  made  between  inference  as  an  act  and  as  a  process — a  mark  which, 
as  the  author  deems  rightly,  serves  to  simplify  the  theory  of  reasoning 
and  to  manifest  the  formal  identity  underlying  the  various  types  of 
inference.  Another  feature  deserving  special  consideration  is  the 
treatment  of  the  mechanism  of  the  syllogism.  In  the  first  place  the 
author  leads  the  student  into  the  syllogism  by  the  more  analytical 
route,  which  is  that  of  the  three  (four)  figures.  The  method  has  its 
advantages  over  the  usual  way,  which  leads  synthetically  from  the 
rules  of  the  syllogism  into  the  figures. 

What,  however,  is  more  noteworthy  is  that  the  author  abandons 
entirely  the  hypothesis  of  the  distribution  of  the  predicate — the  time- 
honored  hypothesis  upon  which  the  art  of  inference  has  generally 
been  built  and  which  has  been  almost  universally  adopted  by  logicians 
since  the  days  of  the  Organon.  Two  reasons  are  assigned  for  de- 
parting from  this  venerable  theory.  First,  the  inconsistencies  which 
the  author  finds  it  to  involve — a  charge  for  which  he  adduces,  not 
without  a  vein  of  humor,  a  number  of  subtle  reasons.  These  are 
given  in  the  Appendix.  Secondly,  it  is  claimed  that  a  far  more  direct 
and  simple  explanation  of  the  Categorical  Syllogism  is  attained  by 
the  Dicta  than  by  the  hypothesis  of  a  distributed  predicate.  The 
Dicta  are  certain  canons  which  express  the  relations  of  the  syllogistic 
terms  viewed  in  the  light  of  comprehension  instead  of  extension. 
These  Dicta,  the  author  suggests,  should  be  written  or  printed  sep- 
arately on  charts  to  be  hung  up  in  the  class  hall. 

What  are  we  to  think  of  this  excision  of  the  distributed  predicate? 
Undoubtedly  the  mind  usually  thinks  of  the  predicate  as  a  term  of 
comprehension  rather  than  extension.  When  one  says  Man  is  mortal^ 
one  is  thinking  of  mortal  as  a  note  in  the  idea  of  man.  One  scarcely, 
if  at  all,  adverts  to  the  fact  that  man  is  some  mortal  being,  that  man 
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is  a  part  under  the  extension  of  mortal.  And  yet,  on  the  other  hand, 
we  not  infrequently  attend  primarily  to  the  predicate  as  extended. 
For  instance:  "All  metals  are  positive  elements";  "Whales  are 
mammals  "  ;  "  All  is  not  gold  that  glitters  ".     And  so  on. 

Moreover,  the  hypothesis  of  a  quantified  predicate  facilitates  the 
mechanism  of  inference  both  immediate  and  mediate.  And  it  should 
not  be  forgotten  that  Logic  is  an  art,  even  though  a  science.  Indeed 
its  art  is  far  more  apparent  in  our  text-books — not  omitting  the  one 
before  us — than  is  its  character  as  a  science.  From  this  point  of  view 
the  extensional  aspect  of  the  predicate  lends  itself  to  the  manipula- 
tion of  syllogistic  forms  and  the  employment  of  the  diagrams  which 
help  to  enlist  the  eye  in  the  service  of  the  reason.  Besides,  by  a  very 
simple  device  the  extensional  and  the  comprehensional  forms  become 
interchangeable.  One  has  simply  to  transpose  the  premises  and  invert 
the  copula  in  order  to  transmute  the  one  into  the  other. 

For  these  and  other  reasons  some  prefer  to  hold  on  to  the  hypothe- 
sis of  the  extensional  predicate. 

At  the  same  time,  since  hardly  any  attention  is  paid  in  the  average 
text-book  to  the  theory  of  comprehension,  it  must  be  regarded  as  de- 
cidedly a  point  of  merit  of  the  present  manual  that  it  gives  due 
prominence  to  this  aspect  of  inference. 

Another  point  of  merit  is  the  treatment  of  fallacies.  These  spe- 
cious types  of  argument  are  more  fully  explained  than  is  customary 
in  our  handbooks.  In  this  connexion,  however,  one  could  wish  that 
Father  Toohey  had  made  up  his  mind  to  cast  overboard  once  and 
forever  the  puerile  examples  of  sophistry  which  have  so  long  dis- 
figured books  of  Logic.  While  it  is  true  that  puns  and  quibbles 
may  answer  as  illustrations  of  the  nomenclature  of  fallacies,  they 
certainly  sound  no  warning  that  dangerous  snakes  lurk  in  the  jungles 
of  sophistry.  What  we  have  a  right  to  expect  from  manuals  of  Logic 
is  that  they  should  impress  the  student  with  the  supreme  importance 
of  the  study  as  a  discipline,  a  caution,  a  mental  medicine.  We  fear 
the  examples  of  sophistry  or  fallacy  furnished  by  nine-tenths  of  the 
text-books  make  no  such  impression.  For  the  most  part  they  remind 
one  of  Mark  Twain's  Ollendorf:  "Where  is  the  bird?  The  bird  is 
in  the  blacksmith's  shop  ". 

In  conclusion,  it  should  be  noted  that  the  present  handbook  is 
confined  to  Formal  Logic  or  Dialectics.  Within  these  limits  the 
treatment  is  comprehensive  and  is  a  model  of  the  logica  docens  simul 
et  uteris.  The  method,  the  definitions,  the  classifications,  the  argu- 
mentation are  perfect  exemplifications  of  the  Logical  Doctrine  ex- 
pounded and  inculcated.  Moreover,  the  mechanical  arrangement  of 
the  matter  and  the  judicious  employment  of  varied  type  have  com- 
bined to  produce  a  text-book  in  which  nothing  from  a  didactic  point 
of  view  is  lacking. 
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In  view  of  a  second  edition,  which  will  probably  be  early  de- 
manded, we  would  suggest  that  the  syllogism  at  page  88 :  No  horses, 
etc.,  has  two  false  premises  (not  one).  At  page  114  the  illicit  minor 
alone  is  mentioned;  the  illicit  major  should  be  shown  up.  The 
syllogism  at  the  middle  of  page  207,  Some  things^  etc.,  seems  (as 
printed)  to  violate  the  third  rule  numquam  capiat^  etc. 

THEOLOGIA  PUNDAMENTALIS  SECUNDUM  S.  THOMAM.  Pars 
Apologetica.  DE  REVELATIONE.  Vol.  I.  Auotore  P.  Pr.  E. 
Garrigou-Lagrange,  O.P.     Parisiis,  J.  Gabalda.     Pp.  564. 

This  is  more  than  a  mere  restatement  of  traditional  apologetics ;  it 
has  an  atmosphere  of  timeliness  about  it  that  cannot  be  said  to  be  a 
common  characteristic  of  Scholastic  text-books.  The  author  under- 
stands the  modern  mentality  and  gives  to  the  old  arguments  just  that 
twist  which  makes  them  effective  in  our  days.  This  may  be  said  of 
the  treatment  of  the  subject  throughout,  but  there  are  parts  that  de- 
serve to  be  singled  out  for  special  mention. 

,  There  are  two  modern  errors  which  may  be  regarded  as  the  dead- 
liest foes  of  a  supernatural  revelation.  They  are  evolutionary  pan- 
theism and  agnosticism.  The  latter  destroys  the  interest  in  a  revela- 
tion, the  former  makes  a  revelation  useless  and  meaningless.  The 
agnostic's  attitude  toward  revelation  is  one  of  supreme  indifference. 
Even  the  suprasensible  does  not  appeal  to  him,  let  alone  the  super- 
natural. The  author  does  well  in  giving  so  much  attention  to  this 
insidious  error,  which  has  tainted  so  many  otherwise  well-meaning 
minds.  His  refutation  of  the  agnostic  prejudice  is  thorough  and 
convincing  and  will  be  helpful  to  those  who  have  to  deal  with  young 
men  that  have  been  infected  by  positivism.  The  refutation  of  pan- 
theism shows  the  author's  abundant  resources  of  learning  and  tren- 
chant dialectic  skill.  For  this  task  he  has  prepared  himself  by  an 
excellent  monograph  on  the  existence  and  nature  of  God  {Dieu,  son 
existence  et  sa  nature).  Here  the  author  is  at  his  best,  attacking  the 
adversary  with  his  own  weapons  and  leaving  him  no  ground  to  stand 
upon.  In  the  present  volume  we  are  led  to  the  act  of  faith ;  the  rule 
of  faith  will  be  dealt  with  in  a  subsequent  volume. 

The  preambles  of  faith  are  of  such  importance  that  we  do  not  be- 
grudge them  the  generous  and  unstinted  treatment  the  author  sees 
fit  to  devote  to  them.  If  too  large  for  the  class-room,  this  treatise  on 
Fundamental  Theology  is  just  the  thing  for  supplementary  reading 
and  private  study.  It  shows  the  wonderful  strength  of  the  Catholic 
position  and  the  inconsistency  of  the  enemies  of  the  supernatural 
and  the  futilitv  of  their  obiections.  C.  B. 
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DIOnONNAIRE  APOLOGETIQUE  DE  LA  FOI  OATHOLIQUE.  Oonte- 
nant  les  Frenves  de  la  Verite  de  la  Religion  et  les  Beponses  aux 
Objections  tirees  des  Sciences  hnmaines.  Quatrieme  edition,  entiere- 
ment  refondue  sous  la  direction  de  A.  d'Ales,  Professenr  a  I'Institut 
Oatholique  de  Paris.  Avec  collaboration  d'nn  grand  nombre  de 
Savants  Oatholiques.  Fascicule  XIV ;  Mariolatrie  —  Modemisme. 
Gabriel  Beaucbesne,  Paris.     1918.     Pp.  160. 

It  is  unavoidable  in  issuing  a  publication  of  this  character  that 
certain  articles  v^^ill  have  to  be  broken  up  in  the  transition  from  one 
fascicle  to  its  successor.  In  the  present  case  we  find  Mariolatry  car- 
ried over  from  the  thirteenth  number  and  completed  in  the  number 
at  hand ;  while  Modernism  breaks  off  in  the  fascicle  before  us  to  re- 
ceive its  completion  in  the  number  later  to  follow.  The  interruptions 
inevitable  under  the  circumstances  will  of  course  disappear  as  the 
fascicles  become  conjoined  into  the  bound  voliunes.  The  present 
section  contains,  besides  the  titles  above  indicated,  a  number  of 
highly  important  subjects,  each  of  which,  it  will  be  noted,  is  handled 
by  a  scholar  of  recognized  authority.  Thus  we  find  the  Martyrs 
treated  by  Paul  Allard ;  Materialism  by  the  Jesuit,  P.  Dario,  profes- 
sor at  Gemert  (Holland)  ;  Miracle;  Mithra,  by  the  Editor;  while 
Modernism  is  divided  into  quite  a  number  of  separate  divisions,  each 
of  which  is  elaborated  by  a  specialist.  In  this  way  nothing  has  been 
omitted  by  the  editorial  management  to  bring  this,  the  fourth  revision 
of  the  immense  work,  up  to  the  highest  standard  of  scholarship  and 
lucid  exposition.  The  present  number,  like  its  predecessors,  chal- 
lenges our  admiration,  and  in  a  measure  wonderment,  that  in  the 
midst  of  relative  poverty  Catholic  France  is  able  to  produce  and  to 
distribute  a  work  of  such  proportions,  perfection,  and  costliness. 

LEGH8NE  TOR  AM?  Grammatica  Practioa  Linguae  Hebraicae,  Seminariis 
Scholisque  Publicis  accommodata,  auctore  D.  B.  Ubach,  O.S.B.,  in 
OoUegio  Internationali  S.  Anselmi  de  Urbe  Professore.  Vol.  I:  Phono- 
logiam  et  Morphologiam  complectens.  Snmptibns  Monasterii  B.  M.  V 
Montisserrati.     1918.     Pp.  xii — 212. 

It  is  certainly  desirable,  perhaps  imperative,  to  assure  (as  does 
Dom  Ubach  in  the  introduction  of  the  present  Grammar)  the  young 
student  of  Hebrew  that  the  language  he  is  about  to  grapple  with  is 
easily  mastered — in  fact,  that  it  is  by  far  the  easiest  and  the  simplest 
of  any  of  the  tongues  with  which  he  has  hitherto  been  engaged. 
Whether  or  not  it  is  because  the  youth  is  at  the  time  unable  to  realize 
the  easiness  of  the  task  before  him,  at  any  rate  he,  or  at  least  the 
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class  whereof  he  is  a  specimen,  seldom  seems  to  acquire,  let  us  not 
say  a  mastery  of,  but  even  a  working  acquaintance  with,  the  language 
of  the  Old  Covenant.  Perhaps  the  fault  lies  at  times  with  the  tools — 
the  Grammar  which  may  chance  to  be  either  too  intricate,  prolix,  or, 
on  the  other  hand,  too  thin  and  skeletal.  Whether  or  not  such  be 
the  case,  it  might  be,  grammaticis  legentibus,  odious  to  decide.  At  all 
events,  Dom  Ubach  gives  the  youth  no  chance — supposing  him  con- 
versant with  simple  Latin — to  blame  the  grammar  for  failure  to  learn 
Hebrew.  For  nothing  could  be  simpler  or  clearer  than  the  method 
here  pursued.  The  text  is  divided  into  lessons — three-score-and-ten 
in  all.  Each  lesson  has  first  a  brief  list  of  simple  rules,  followed  by 
a  vocabulary  and  closing  with  an  exercise.  The  lessons  are  followed 
by  a  chrestomathy,  and  this  in  turn  by  full  paradigms  of  the  verbs, 
regular  and  irregular.  Finally,  there  is  a  complete  lexicon  of  the 
Hebrew  words  employed  in  the  book.  The  method,  the  execution, 
and  the  characters  are  perfect.  It  is  the  modern  method  of  language 
study.  It  is  practical  and  adequately  thorough.  Let  it  be  noted, 
however,  that  the  present  section  of  the  work  contains  only  the  word 
forms.  Another  section  treating  of  Hebrew  syntax  is  in  course  of 
preparation. 

A  SPIEITUAL  AENEID.     By  B.  A.  Knox,  late  Pellow  of  Trinity  Col- 
lege, Oxford.    New  York,  Longmans,  Green  and  Oo.    1918.    Pp.  263. 

As  long  as  the  soul  is  regarded  as  a  thing  of  tremendous  impor- 
tance, so  long  will  the  inner  spiritual  happenings,  noiseless  and  un- 
spectacular though  they  be,  connmand  the  attention  of  discriminating 
minds  and  be  followed  with  keen  interest  and  relish  by  those  who  are 
not  blinded  to  the  deeper  meanings  of  life.  A  book  of  self-revelations 
always  finds  eager  and  enthusiastic  readers,  particularly  if  it  deals 
with  that  ever  interesting  fact  of  the  conversion  of  a  soul.  Men, 
after  all,  are  more  intimately  related  by  their  inner  experiences  than 
by  outward  events.  Glimpses  of  other  nlen's  souls  bring  home  to  us 
a  thrilling  sense  of  fellowship.  We  love  to  learn  of  those  tragic  and 
stirring  incidents  in  which  God  and  the  soul  are  the  chief  actors. 
This  is  the  secret  of  the  strong  appeal  of  spiritual  autobiographies. 
If  literary  charm  is  added  to  this  inherent  interest  of  the  matter,  the 
attraction,  of  course,  increases  in  proportion. 

A  Spiritual  Mneid  is  a  book  of  this  type.  It  embodies  the  history 
of  a  conversion  from  Anglicanism  to  the  Catholic  faith.  No  doubt 
stories  of  this  kind  are  well  nigh  legion.  This  fact,  however,  does 
not  diminish  the  interest  that  attaches  to  them;  for  every  convert 
starts  from  a  different  point  and  reaches  the  final  goal  by  a  dif- 
ferent path.    Each  has  individual  experiences,  individual  doubts,  and 
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individual  solutions.  No  two  souls  travel  the  same  road  in  their  quest 
of  the  truth.  Inner  history  is  even  more  diversified  than  external 
history.  And  the  story  of  the  conversion  of  Mr.  Knox  has  very  dis- 
tinctive features  of  its  own. 

Trained  to  introspection  and  self -observation,  the  author  is  well 
able  to  analyze  the  workings  and  processes  of  his  mind.  His  knowl- 
edge of  psychology  stands  him  in  good  stead  and  prevents  delusions 
into  which  the  inexperienced  readily  fall.  To  rehearse  the  first  flut- 
terings  of  doubt  that  rendered  the  soul  vaguely  uneasy  and  uncom- 
fortable; to  show  the  growing  insistence  of  these  intellectual  mis- 
givings; to  explain  how  they  were  strengthened  by  outward  circum- 
stances, and  how,  finally,  they  compelled  the  author  to  seek  rest  and 
peace  in  the  Church  of  Rome  lies  beyond  the  scope  of  this  review. 
To  peruse  these  in  detail  is  the  privilege  of  the  reader. 

The  ^neid  motif  which  runs  through  the  book  imparts  to  the 
story  an  exquisite  flavor  that  may  render  it  very  acceptable  to  literary 
palates,  although,  however  felicitous  in  its  applications,  it  is  apt  to 
produce  on  others  the  impression  of  a  certain  artificiality  that  may 
seem  somewhat  out  of  place  under  the  circumstances.  C.  B. 

MON  PETIT  PRETRE.     Recit  d'une  Mere.     Par  Pierre  Lhande.     Paris: 
Libraire  G-abriel  Beauchesne.     1918.     Pp.  252. 

Among  recent  Catholic  writers  in  France  a  notable  place  must  be 
assigned  to  the  Rev.  Pierre  Lhande.  A  priest,  he  writes  about  priests, 
and  his  special  excellence  lies  in  the  portrayal  of  the  Basque  people 
in  the  country  of  the  Hautes  Pyrenees.  A  student  of  psychology,  he 
knows  how  to  picture  with  marvelous  fidelity  the  emotions  of  love 
and  reverence,  as  well  as  those  weaknesses  of  the  human  heart  that 
have  made  up  the  tapestry  of  life's  passion  from  the  beginning.  His 
latest  book  is  the  record  of  a  mother's  gratitude  in  the  remembrance 
of  the  vocation  to  the  priesthood  which  God  had  given  to  her  child, 
and  which  she  had  watched  with  a  solicitude  that  is  deeply  touching 
as  Well  as  edifying  and  instructive.  The  boy  becomes  a  priest  and  is 
then  torn  from  her  to  devote  his  life  to  the  northern  mission  in  Amer- 
ica. The  writer's  aim  is  to  arouse  in  the  hearts  of  French  women, 
of  mothers,  an  appreciation  of  the  high  and  consoling  calling  to  the 
sacred  ministry,  in  view  of  the  want  of  ministers  of  the  altar  that  is 
threatening  France,  owing  to  the  sacrifices  she  has  made  by  giving 
thousands  of  her  priest  sons  to  the  war.  The  lesson  applies  to  every 
country  in  some  measure,  and  Mon  Petit  Pretre,  if  translated  into 
good  English,  would  charm  many  a  young  mother  wherever  our 
tongue  is  spoken.  But  the  translating  of  this  book  is  not  an  easy 
matter.     The  elevated  sentiment  that  pervades  its  pages  is  couched 
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often  in  the  peculiar  Basque  idiom,  which  is  not  easily  put  into 
equally  idiomatic  English.  But  in  any  case  the  story  might  be  re- 
peated in  graceful  form  so  as  to  carry  the  conviction  that  the  noblest 
career  which  a  mother  may  foster  in  her  sons  is  that  of  the  priesthood. 

BELiaiOTJS  PBOFESSION.  A  Oommentary  on  a  Chapter  of  the  New 
Oode  of  Oanon  Law.  By  Hector  Papi,  S.J.,  Professor  of  Oanon  Law, 
Woodstock  Oollege.  P.  J.  Kenedy  &  Sons,  New  York.  1918.  Pp. 
XV— 87. 

It  goes  without  saying  that  an  extremely  important  section  of 
Canon  Law  is  that  which  lays  down  the  requirements  and  conditions 
of  religious  profession.  Father  Papi  was  therefore  well  advised 
when  he  selected  this  chapter  of  the  new  Code  for  explanation — a 
task  for  which  his  intimate  knowledge  of  the  theory  and  his  long 
experience  and  practice  of  the  religious  life  so  eminently  adapt  him. 
His  commentary  is  therefore  a  model  of  orderliness,  simplicity,  con- 
ciseness, and  clarity.  Having  set  forth  the  nature  and  varieties  of 
religious  profession,  he  proceeds  to  comment  on  the  sections  of  the 
pertinent  Chapter  in  the  Code — giving  first  the  Latin  text,  then  the 
English  translation,  lastly  the  exposition.  The  orderliness  of  the 
method  is  made  at  once  apparent  by  the  marginal  notes  which  siun- 
marize  the  contents.  The  work  should  prove  of  great  value  to  re- 
ligious communities  both  of  men  and  women,  as  well  as  to  the  clergy 
entrusted  in  any  way  with  their  direction. 

LUTHEB  ON  THE  EVE  OF  HIS  BEVOLT.  A  Oriticism  of  Luther's 
Lectures  on  the  Epistle  to  the  Bomans,  given  at  Wittenberg  in  1515- 
1516.  By  the  Very  Bev.  M.  J.  Lagrange,  O.P.  Translated  by  the 
Bev.  W.  S.  Beilly,  S.S.  Cathedral  Library  Association,  New  York. 
1918.     Pp.  135. 

The  opinion  has  long  and  widely  prevailed  that  Lutheranism  was 
born  31  October,  1517,  the  day  on  which  its  father  posted  on  the 
door  of  the  University  church  in  Wittenberg  the  famous  ninety-five 
theses  wherein  he  attacked  the  preacher  of  indulgences  in  Germany. 
But,  as  Father  Lagrange  proves  in  the  articles  gathered  together  in 
the  little  volume  before  us,  "  long  before  that  date  Luther  was 
already  in  full  possession  of  his  theological  system.  If  all  the  de- 
tails were  not  formulated,  the  principles  had  been  laid  down  clearly 
and  with  assurance.  The  monk  had  his  doctrine  and  his  plan  of  re- 
form. It  is  now  clear  that  the  new  religion  is  not  the  result  of  cir- 
cumstances "  (p.  2). 
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Two  years  prior  to  his  public  revolt  Luther  had  been  lecturing  on 
the  Epistle  to  the  Romans  at  the  Wittenberg  University.  A  manu- 
script copy  of  his  Commentary  was  recently  discovered  by  Joannes 
Flicker  in  the  Vatican  archives.  Subsequently  the  original  of  that 
copy,  in  the  handwriting  of  Luther  himself,  was  found  to  have  been 
preserved,  carefully  unread,  under  a  glass  case  in  the  Royal  Library 
of  Berlin.  How^  it  happened  that  this  precious  docimient  could  have 
escaped  the  eyes  of  the  countless  champions  of  the  Reformation  thus 
far  remains  unexplained. 

The  details  of  Flicker's  discovery  are  given  sparingly  in  his  edition 
of  the  Berlin  manuscript,  which  was  published  in  Leipzig,  1908. 
Father  Denifle  had,  however,  made  most  effective  use  of  the  Vatican 
copy,  as  all  know  who  have  perused  the  first  part  of  his  monumental 
Luther  und  Lutherthum.  The  learned  Dominican's  co-religionist  has 
likewise  made  a  no  less  penetrating,  though  somewhat  less  severe, 
critique  of  Luther's  Pauline  exegesis.  The  results  of  his  study, 
which  appeared  in  the  Revue  Biblique  1914-1916,  in  the  Revue 
d'Apologetique  pratique^  and  in  hi^  Saint  Paul,  Epitre  aux  Romains, 
1916,  have  been  translated  by  Father  Reilly,  S.S.,  and  are  published 
in  the  neat  little  volume  before  us.  We  have  no  space  here  at  com- 
mand to  set  forth  the  valuable  testimony  relating  to  the  mind  and 
character  of  Luther  which  Father  Lagrange  brings  forth  from  this 
lately  discovered  commentary.  We  must  refer  the  reader  to  the 
present  translation,  which  he  will  find  to  be  perfectly  transparent  and 
in  form  worthy  of  the  original. 

Though  the  work  is  too  small  to  require  an  index,  a  table  of  con- 
tents would  be  a  desirable  convenience  in  a  future  edition. 

HISTORIO  MAOKINAO.  The  Historical,  Picturesque  and  Legendary 
Features  of  the  Mackinac  Country.  Illustrated  from  sketches,  draw- 
ings, maps  and  photographs,  with  an  original  map  of  Mackinao 
Island,  made  especially  for  this  work.  By  Edwin  0.  "Wood,  LL.D., 
formerly  President,  Michigan  Historical  Commission;  Vice-President, 
Mackinac  Island  State  Park  Oommission;  Trustee,  Michigan  Pioneer 
and  Historical  Society;  Life  Member,  American  Historical  Association, 
American  Irish  Historical  Society,  New  York  Historical  Society,  New 
York  State  Historical  Association;  Life  Fellow,  American  Geographi- 
cal Society;  Member,  Mississippi  Valley  Historical  Society,  and  State 
Historical  Societies  of  Michigan,  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois,  Wisconsin, 
and  Minnesota.  In  two  volumes.  The  Macmillan  Oo.,  New  York, 
1918.     Pp.  697  and  773. 

The  author  of  these  siunptuous  volumes  disclaims  ranking  them 
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with  "  the  achievements  of  historians  ".  He  would  prefer  to  have 
them  regarded  as  "the  attempt  of  a  layman "  to  gather  together 
from  the  large  mass  of  material  scattered  through  many  docimients 
such  "  leading  features  "  as  may  seem  to  be  of  "  special  interest ". 
We  may  well  admit  this  modest  estimate  if  by  the  "  achievements  of 
historians "  we  are  to  understand  an  accumulation  of  chronicles, 
annals  and  the  compilations  of  didactic  manuals.  If,  on  the  other 
hand,  however,  the  historian  has  achieved  his  best  when  he  has  resur- 
rected the  past,  and  given  it  a  voice  that  tells  of  the  doings,  the  joys, 
sorrows,  strivings,  failures,  accomplishments  of  times  gone  by;  and 
when  he  has  done  all  this  in  a  manner  and  style  that  holds  our  in- 
terest while  it  informs  our  mind — in  this  sense  we  must  insist  on 
claiming  for  the  work  a  place  amongst  the  most  meritorious  achieve- 
ments of  historians. 

Mackinac  is  just  a  little  islet  near  the  straits  that  bear  the  waters 
of  Lake  Michigan  into  Huron.  Hardly  more  than  six  miles  in  area, 
it  was  for  two  hundred  years  the  centre  of  the  most  varied  and  in- 
tensely human  activities  —  religious,  social,  political,  industrial.  In 
more  recent  times  it  has  settled  down  to  its  alternate  seasons  of  winter 
slumber  and  the  siunmer  bustling  of  a  popular  vacation  ground. 
Dr.  Wood  tells  the  story  of  the  Mackinac  country  from  the  docu- 
ments and  from  venerable  books,  many  of  which  have  long  ceased  to 
haunt  the  book  marts ;  and  he  has  woven  into  and  around  the  narra- 
tive impressions  which  the  Fairy  Isle  has  made  upon  the  numerous 
writers  who  for  generations  have  been  singing  its  praises  and  paint- 
ing its  glories.  Indeed  his  work  is  almost  encyclopedic  in  respect  to 
its  subject;  for  there  is  no  aspect  of  the  island  and  the  adjacent 
region  which  it  leaves  unnoticed.  The  legendary  stories  of  the  In- 
dians ;  the  history  of  the  heroic  missionaries — gathered  for  the  most 
part,  from  that  monumental  source  of  first-hand  experience,  the 
Jesuit  Relations;  the  career  of  the  French  conquerors ;  the  domina- 
tion of  the  English ;  the  warrings  and  massacrings ;  the  picturesque 
adventurings  of  the  coureurs  du  boisj  the  fur-tradings  of  the 
French,  the  English  and  the  Americans;  the  conspiracy  of  Pontiac; 
the  growth  of  the  churches;  the  loveliness  of  scenery;  the  flora — 
these  are  but  a  few  of  the  central  points  around  which  the  author 
has  gathered  an  immense  wealth  of  facts  and  incidents ;  the  whole 
being  crowned  with  the  choicest  tributes  of  many  gifted  pens. 

The  text  is  magnificently  embellished  with  over  a  hundred  and 
fifty  illustrations,  most  of  them  in  half-tone.  The  bibliography  cov- 
ering some  three  score  pages  is  practically  exhaustive,  while  the 
chronological  table  and  the  ample  index  place  the  rich  treasury  of 
historical  and  literary  material  within  the  easy  command  of  the 
reader. 
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THE  WAE  AND  THE  OOMING  PEAOE.  The  Moral  Issue.  By  Morris 
Jastrow,  Jr.,  Ph.D.,  LL.D.,  Professor  in  the  University  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, author  of  "  The  War  and  the  Bagdad  Eailway,"  "  The  Civiliza- 
tion of  Babylonia  and  Assyria,"  etc.,  etc.  J.  B.  Lippinoott  Oo,,  Phila- 
delphia and  London.     1918.     Pp.  144. 

Certain  critics,  whose  sight  seemed  to  have  been  stimulated  more 
from  within  than  from  without,  claimed  to  find  in  Professor  Jas- 
trow's  former  book  on  the  Bagdad  Railway  indications  of  disloyalty 
on  the  part  of  the  author.  Probably  most  readers  of  the  work  were 
surprised  to  learn  of  such  an  imputation,  since  they  saw  no  founda- 
tion thereof  in  the  text.  Be  this  as  it  may,  the  book  before  us  can  by 
no  possibility  be  construed  into  any  light  but  that  of  the  most  pro- 
nounced and  vigorous  opposition  to  the  policy  of  the  Central  Powers. 

It  does  not  fall  within  the  scope  of  this  Review  to  deal  with  the 
war  literature  as  such.  The  Bagdad  Railway  was  reviewed  because 
the  historical  note  which  it  struck  gave  it  something  of  a  clerical  in- 
terest; and  attention  is  now  called  to  Dr.  Jastrow's  recent  book  by 
reason  of  the  broadly  moral  issue  with  which  it  deals  and  for  which 
therefore  the  volume  may  likewise  be  thought  to  appeal  to  the  clergy. 

The  issue  in  question  is  summed  up  by  the  author  in  "  the  single 
formula  that  we  are  fighting  an  unholy  alliance  between  power  and 
national  ambitions,  and  that  this  power  is  exerted  in  two  directions — 
power  as  the  means  of  carrying  out  national  policies,  and  power  on 
the  part  of  a  military  group  headed  by  a  ruler  who  embodies  in  his 
person  the  principle  of  autocracy  as  a  measure  of  holding  a  nation 
in  its  tight  grasp  "  (p.  8).  This  statement  of  the  issue  recurs  with 
slight  variations  again  and  again,  so  that  the  reader  cannot  possibly 
escape  the  dominating  theme.  The  first  part  of  the  book  is  devoted 
to  proving  that  "  we  are  fighting  an  attempt  to  propagate  a  national 
policy  through  military  force  ",  and  in  the  second  place  that  such  an 
employment  of  force  to  secure  a  national  policy  is  morally  wrong 
(p.  21). 

In  the  second  half  of  the  volimie  the  general  conditions  of  a  per- 
manent peace  are  dwelt  upon.  The  terms  of  peace  are  not  consid- 
ered. What  those  conditions  are  it  is  not  easy  to  state  precisely.  On 
the  whole  they  mean  the  righting  of  the  moral  issue — Germany's  re- 
linquishment of  her  ambitions  and  of  her  employment  of  force  to 
attain  them.  The  war  must  continue  till  the  moral  issue  is  thus 
solved. 

For  the  discussion  of  these  difficult  problems  we  must  refer  the 
reader  to  the  author's  pages.  From  them  he  will  get,  if  not  a  solu- 
tion in  every  respect  convincing,  at  least  not  a  few  stimulating  ideas 
aptly  illustrated  by  historical  allusions  and  expressed  in  a  smoothly 
flowing  and  felicitous  style. 


Xitecarie  Cbat 


The  second  portion  of  the  manual 
of  meditations  entitled  Our  Lord's 
Own  Words,  by  the  Right  Rev.  Abbot 
Smith,  O.S.B.,  confirms  the  title  to 
praise  which  had  been  accorded  to  its 
predecessor.  The  author  has  judi- 
ciously combined  in  the  first  part  of 
each  meditation  the  direct  narration, 
which  is  explanatory,  with  the  per- 
sonal address  to  our  Lord  in  the  sec- 
ond part;  thus  making  appeal  both  to 
thought  and  to  feeling;  eliciting  con- 
viction, determination,  resolution,  and 
affection.  Priests  and  religious  who 
like  to  meditate  on  our  Lord's  own 
words  will  find  the  book  serviceable. 
(New  York:  Benziger  Brothers;  Lon- 
don :  Washbourne.) 


In  his  compact  little  volume  en- 
titled Religion  and  Human  Interests, 
.Father  Slater,  S.J.,  takes  a  very  broad 
and  comprehensive  view  of  his  sub- 
ject. After  setting  forth  the  true 
meaning  of  religion,  he  considers  its 
relation  to  the  individual  and  the 
family,  to  secularism,  conscience,  lib- 
erty, and  to  business.  There  are  also 
two  brief  chapters  on  the  new  Code, 
and  one  on  the  origin  of  right.  Seeing 
that  the  booklet  contains  only  sixty-six 
pages,  the  treatment  of  these  topics 
is  necessarily  very  succinct.  However, 
Father  Slater,  we  need  not  say,  never 
sacrifices  clarity  to  brevity  (Benziger 
Brothers,  New  York). 


The  Story  of  Oswald  Page  has 
plenty  of  red  blood  in  its  veins.  It  is 
a  story  for  boys  about  the  boys  of 
Calixtus,  an  academy  down  in  "  Ole 
Virginny ".  Typical  boys  they  are. 
Osborn  with  his  big  blue  eyes,  his 
curls,  and  his  high  soprano  voice,  is 
dubbed  a  girl,  a  doll,  by  his  ruder 
chums,  but  he  shows  them  that  he  is 
true  blue,  that  he  can  strike  out  from 
the  shoulder  when  necessary,  and  when 
pitching  ball  knows  how  to  make  *'  the 
other  fellow"  strike  out.  Oswald 
Page  hails  from  Gold  Pot  Mountain. 
The  ozone  of  Arizona's  uplands  is  in 
his  blood,  and  in  his  soul  is  the  love 
of  a  good  mother. 


He  knows  how  to  deal  with  the  bigger 
boys  in  camp  and  field.  He  is  equally 
at  home  with  the  smaller  boys  in  the 
dormitory  and  on  the  diamond.  If 
this  is  Father  Flynn's  first  boy's  story, 
the  youngsters  will  be  looking  for  the 
next  and  the  next;  just  as  they  have 
been  doing  with  Father  Finn's.  The 
book  is  well  made  and  at  a  reason- 
able price,  by  P.  J.  Kenedy  &  Sons, 
New  York. 


It  is  gratifying  to  note  that  Father 
Sullivan's  The  Externals  of  the  Cath- 
olic Church,  which  was  reviewed  in 
these  pages  some  few  months  ago,  can 
now  be  had  in  a  second  edition,  re- 
vised to  conform  to  the  new  Code. 
The  fact  is  a  testimony  to  the  need 
there  was  for  a  work  of  the  kind  and 
to  the  fact  that  Father  Sullivan's 
book  supplied  the  demand.  (New 
York :  Kenedy  &  Sons.) 


The  new  Code,  with  its  comprehen- 
sive and  succinct  canons,  is  reaching 
the  minds  of  its  subjects  through 
various  supplementary  commentaries 
and  specialized  manuals.  Besides  the 
articles  which  have  appeared  in  the 
Review  and  which  are  now  issued  in 
a  single  convenient  volume,  there  is 
the  extensive  Commentary  made  by 
the  Benedictines  and  at  present  com- 
ing forth  in  successive  installments 
from  the  press  of  the  B.  Herder  Co,, 
St.  Louis.  Father  Papi's  commentary 
on  the  laws  relating  to  the  Religious 
Profession  is  reviewed  in  the  present 
number. 


The    author    of    the    story,    Father 
Edwin    Flynn,   is   an    army  chaplain. 


We  have  now  to  welcome  a  little 
volume  compiled  by  Father  Joseph 
O'Hara,  of  the  Philadelphia  Cathe- 
dral, on  the  Laws  of  Marriage.  The 
subject  is  obviously  one  of  supreme 
importance  and  yet  one  upon  which 
the  vaguest  and  even  the  most  erro- 
neous conceptions  have  always  pre- 
vailed and  still  prevail.  Father 
O'Hara  has  done  well  in  bringing 
together  the  Church's  doctrine  and 
legislation  upon  so  vital  a  matter.  All 
the  essential  and  the  principal  integral 
elements  of  Matrimony  are  briefly 
stated  and  explained.  Particularly 
valuable  are  the  chapters  on  the  im- 
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pediments  to  marriage;  for  it  is  con- 
cerning them  that  ignorance  and  error 
most  widely  prevail.  The  little  vol- 
ume will  be  helpful  outside  as  well  as 
inside  the  Church.  The  book  is  neatly 
made  by  Peter  Reilly,  Philadelphia. 


Prayer  books  in  various  forms 
adapted  to  the  special  needs  of  our 
soldiers  and  sailors  have  from  time  to 
time  been  noticed  in  these  pages. 
Likewise  the  miniature  format  of  the 
New  Testament.  Messrs.  Benziger 
Brothers  are  now  sending  forth  a 
small  volume  in  which  prayerbook  and 
the  New  Testament  are  combined. 
The  prayers  comprising  the  more  im- 
portant Catholic  devotions  take  up  but 
thirty-six  pages ;  the  New  Testament 
over  seven  hundred.  The  latter  figure 
means  that  the  paper  is  opaque  and 
unusually  good,  and  the  type  rela- 
tively large.  The  size  of  the  book  is 
convenient  and  not  cumbersome  in  the 
pocket;  the  binding  is  neat  and 
strong;  and  the  price  for  so  hand- 
some a  volume  is  eminently  reasonable. 


The  Review  had  occasion  a  year 
ago  to  congratulate  the  Faculty  and 
the  student  body  of  St.  Bonaventure's 
Seminary,  Allegany,  New  York,  on 
the  first  issue  of  their  Year  Book. 
Our  congratulations  are  now  extended 
upon  the  issuance  of  the  volume  for 
19 18.  To  say  that  both  as  regards 
matter  and  form,  outward  appearance 
— paper,  presswork,  illustration — and 
the  interest  of  its  contents,  the  second 
number  quite  corresponds  to  the  high 
standard  of  excellence  set  up  by  its 
predecessor,  is  to  pay  but  a  just  tribute 
to  this  laudable  undertaking. 


Not  the  least  interesting  feature  of 
this  number  is  the  catalogue  of  the 
incunabula  in  the  Seminary  Library. 
The  list  takes  up  almost  six  pages  of 
the  volume  and  contains  some  valu- 
able venerabilia.  The  compiler's  sug- 
gestion to  librarians  of  Catholic  insti- 
tutions to  issue  similar  lists  of  their 
rare  books  is  wise  and  timely.  Will  it 
be  followed  ?  The  Year  Book  is  issued 
by  the  Seminary  Press  at  a  reasonable 
price. 


a  reprint  from  the  Saturday  Evening 
Post.  He  probably  never  expected  that 
a  merciless  logician  would  take  up  the 
pretty  creatures  of  his  emotions  and 
dissect  them  with  a  dialectical  scalpel. 
But  this  is  precisely  what  has  hap- 
pened. Doubtless  many  priests  re- 
ceived a  complimentary  copy  of  Mr. 
Rockefeller's  pamphlet.  Whether  they 
have  been  thus  honored  or  not,  they 
will  find  it  worth  while  to  read  how 
Father  Joseph  Conroy,  S.J.,  has  dealt 
with  the  loosely- join  ted  religion  in  his 
open  letter  to  Mr.  Rockefeller. 


A  Religion — with  a  Minus  Sign  is 
the  title  of  this  timely  little  critique. 
It  is  not  likely  to  convert  Mr,  Rocke- 
feller, but  it  will  probably  do  many 
others  much  good,  just  as  did  Father 
Lambert's  Notes  on  Ingersoll,  to 
which  some  people  liken  it.  The 
pamphlet  is  issued  very  neatly  and  for 
a  very  small  price  by  the  Loyola  Uni- 
versity Press,  Chicago. 


The  Sisters  of  Mercy  of  St.  Augus- 
tine's Novitiate,  West  Hartford,  Con- 
necticut, have  issued  as  an  anniversary 
souvenir  a  pamphlet  entitled  The  Re- 
ligious Teacher  and  the  Work  of  Voca- 
tions. The  brochure  comprises  a 
series  of  Conferences  given  by  Father 
Delaunay,  at  the  Sisters'  College  of 
the  Catholic  University.  It  were 
greatly  to  be  desired  that  every  relig- 
ious teacher  in  the  country  should 
have  and  read  this  solid  and  practical 
little  essay. 


Mr.  John  D.  Rockefeller  Jr.,  has 
thrown  much  feeling,  but  little  logic, 
into  his  Religion  of  the  Inarticulate — 


Generalities  are  to  be  distrusted  in 
every  department  of  human  knowl- 
edge, but  particularly  in  that  of  his- 
tory. Yet  the  fascination  in  a  large, 
embracing  synthesis  brings  to  a  focus 
the  discordant  and  unrelated  facts 
which,  in  their  isolation,  baffle  and  be- 
wilder the  mind.  Hence  the  popular- 
ity of  what  is  called  philosophy  of 
history,  for  which,  however,  the  pro- 
fessional historian  has  nothing  but 
unmitigated  scorn.  An  humble  at- 
tempt, however,  to  discover  the  in- 
creasing purpose  that  runs  through 
the  events  of  human  history  and  to 
disengage  from  them  useful  lessons 
for  future  guidance  cannot  but  be  re- 
garded as  a  commendable  undertak- 
ing. Such  a  venture,  modest  in  its 
claims,  is  The  Great  Thousand  Years 
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(by  Ralph  Adams  Cram;  Boston, 
Marshall  Jones  Co.).  The  rapid  sur- 
vey comprises  the  thousand  years  that 
lie  between  the  fifth  and  the  fifteenth 
century.  The  author's  contention  is 
that  this  epoch  actualized  the  ideals  of 
Christian  civilization,  and  that  there 
is  no  salvation  for  our  time  except  by 
a  return  to  the  principles  of  medieval- 
ism. Though  not  free  from  fanciful 
constructions,  like  all  efforts  of  this 
kind,  the  essay  is  quite  readable  and 
very  stimulating.  The  unpretentious 
character  of  the  essay  and  the  genial 
manner  of  its  author  disarm  criticism, 
even  where  one  is  compelled  to  differ 
from  the  views  set  forth. 


the  style  makes  the  narrative  the  more 
impressive. 


We  are  the  last  to  regret  that  some 
of  the  idols  of  our  times  have  come 
down  with  a  crash.  Catholic  philoso- 
phers long  since  pointed  out  the  dan- 
ger that  lurked  in  the  systems  of 
Kant,  Spencer,  and  Bergson.  Their 
warnings  are  unheeded.  Dr.  O.  Will- 
mann  showed  that  Kant  was  the  phil- 
osopher of  Protestantism,  and  that  his 
influence  would  bring  modern  thought 
to  complete  bankruptcy.  No  one 
would  believe  him,  until  that  dreadful 
calamity  that  is  soaking  European 
soil  with  blood,  opened  men's  eyes. 
Now  the  prestige  of  Kant  is  gone;  in 
due  time  the  other  false  gods  will  de- 
scend from  their  pedestals.  Then, 
perhaps  men  will  find  their  way  back 
to  the  truth.  J.  Paquier,  an  eminent 
French  scholar,  traces  in  an  interest- 
ing study  the  connexion  between  the 
teachings  of  Luther  and  the  subse- 
quent development  of  German  philos- 
ophy {Luther  et  L'Allemagne.  Paris  : 
J.  Gabalda) .  Written  under  the  stress 
of  strong  bias,  it  occasionally  lapses 
into  exaggerations,  but,  in  the  essen- 
tial points,  is  perfectly  correct.  We 
cannot  but  feel  gratified  at  the  fact 
that  the  ruthless  logic  of  life  has 
brought  about  a  result  which  Catholic 
philosophy  labored  in  vain  to  achieve. 


Pathos  and  tragedy  follow  in  the 
wake  of  the  war.  Those  caught  in  its 
wide-flung  net  may  tell  stories  that 
move  to  tears.  En  Esclavage  (edited 
by  Henriette  Celarie ;  Paris :  Bloud  & 
Gay)  narrates  in  an  artless  way  the 
experiences  of  two  young  women  taken 
from  their  homes  and  deported  to  the 
enemy's   country.     The   simplicity   of 


Her  Irish  Heritage  (by  Annie  M.  P. 
Smithson ;  New  York,  P.  J.  Kenedy  & 
Sons)  is,  undeniably,  a  powerful  novel, 
revolving  round  the  events  of  Easter, 
1916.  The  heroine,  vividly  sketched, 
wins  the  heart  of  the  reader  from  the 
moment  she  opens  her  lips.  Besides 
her,  there  are  other  beautiful  charac- 
ters that  stir  one's  love  for  the  race 
of  which  they  are  types.  Even  the 
villain  is  not  painted  all  black,  and  is 
dismissed  when  he  has  played  his 
ugly  part.  An  atmosphere  of  kind- 
ness and  good  nature,  brightened  with 
flashes  of  gentle  humor  and  sparkling 
with  inoffensive  wit,  pervades  the 
whole  story,  which  reveals  the  inner- 
most soul  and  the  deepest  longings  of 
a  people  that  has  drunk  of  the  cup  of 
woe  to  its  very  dregs.  Though  it 
views  the  crisis  of  the  fateful  Easter 
from  the  Irish  standpoint,  it  contains 
no  bitter  line  and  strikes  no  harsh 
note.  The  self-restraint  cf  the  author 
is  worthy  of  admiration. 


All  the  arts  do  homage  to  Our 
Blessed  Lady.  Daily,  new  songs  are 
composed  in  her  honor  and  new  books 
written  to  set  forth  her  praises.  From 
day  to  day  the  magnificent  chorus 
swells.  Our  own  times  do  not  lag 
behind,  but  join  generously  in  the 
glorious  anthem.  Sister  M.  Philip 
adds  a  sweet  note  to  this  universal 
harmony  by  her  beautiful  book,  en- 
titled Our  Lady's  Month  (St  Louis: 
B.  Herder  Book  Co.).  It  contains 
meditations  on  the  titles  that  have  been 
bestowed  on  the  Blessed  Virgin  by 
the  Church,  and  is  most  suitable  for 
May  and  October  devotions.  Redo- 
lent with  the  fragrance  of  true  piety, 
these  pages  form  a  rare  garland,  not 
unworthy  of  the  fairest  blossom  of 
human  kind. 


The  Holy  Eucharist  is  the  magnet 
that  attracts  souls  with  sweet,  irresis- 
tible force.  To  make  it  better  known 
will  always  be  the  chief  task  of  the 
pastor.  Herein  he  will  be  greatly 
helped  by  Father  Girardey's  excellent 
treatise  on  Jesus  in  the  Eucharist  (B. 
Herder  Book  Co.).  All  pertinent 
questions  are  dealt  with  in  a  terse 
style  and  explained  in  a  simple  fash- 
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ion.  The  argument  for  the  real  pres- 
ence from  tradition  is  developed  at 
great  length ;  in  particular,  much  space 
is  given  to  the  Apostolic  Fathers  and 
St.  John  Chrysostom.  It  was  a  happy 
thought  to  add  a  short  sketch  of  the 
edifying  life  of  Gustave  Maria  Bruni 
whose  ardent  love  for  Jesus  in  the 
lioly  Eucharist  has  won  for  him  the 
beautiful  name  of  the  little  Seraph  of 
Jesus  in  the  Sacred  Host.  In  the 
preparation  of  sermons  for  Eucha- 
ristic  devotions  the  book  will  be  of 
great  service. 


Taken  all  in  all,  our  ascetical  litera- 
ture has  fallen  on  evil  days.  There  is 
little  in  it  that  rises  above  mediocrity, 
though  the  output  is  considerable. 
Rarely  one  comes  across  a  book  of 
real  merit  in  this  field,  which  im- 
presses one  as  a  dreary  waste.  One 
of  the  reasons  of  the  shallowness  and 
vapidness  of  numerous  ascetical  treat- 
ises is  the  lack  of  familiarity  with 
the  great  spiritual  writers  of  the-^ 
Christian  past.  This  radical  defect 
will  be  remedied  by  Dr.  P.  Pourrat's 
scholarly  study  on  the  history  of 
asceticism  from  the  beginnings  of  the 
Church  to  the  Middle  Ages  {La  Spir- 
itualiie  Chretienne.  Des  Origines  de 
I'Eglise  au  Moyen  Age.  Paris :  J. 
Gabalda).  The  author  is  well  known 
by  his  works  on  positive  theology,  and 
it  is  a  delight  to  see  scientific  methods 
and  sound  scholarship  applied  to  a 
subject  which  is  mostly  treated  in 
what  is  called  a  popular  way.  The 
chief  aim  of  the  author  is  expository, 
but  he  finds  occasion  to  refute  Har- 
nack's  theory  that  asceticism  was 
foisted  on  Christianity  as  a  foreign 
element.  The  generous  texts  from  the 
early  Christian  writers  prove  beyond 
cavil  that  Christianity  and  asceticism 
are  inseparable,  and  that  the  ascetical 
life  of  the  first  centuries  was  the  in- 
evitable outcome  of  the  Gospel  teach- 
ing. It  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that 
this  volume  can  easily  replace  a  score 
of  the  ordinary  ascetical  works  that 
come  from  the  press  in  our  days.  It 
is  an  inexhaustible  mine  of  informa- 
tion and  will,  moreover,  lead  the 
reader  to  the  discovery  of  new  un- 
tapped veins  of  the  most  precious  ore. 


ton,  D.D.,  who  thinks  he  has  found  a 
short  cut  to  the  religious  unity  of  man- 
kind in  the  elimination  of  all  those 
points  on  which  the  existing  creeds 
diifer.  This  plan  he  elaborates  with  a 
great  show  of  learning  in  a  recently 
published  book  entitled  Catholicity  (A 
treatise  on  the  Unity  of  Religions. 
New  York:  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons). 
That  way,  however,  lies  the  ruin  of  all 
religion.  Nothing  can  be  gained  by 
reducing  Christianity  to  the  level  of 
Paganism  and  by  stripping  it  of  its 
supernatural  character.  The  author  is 
a  thoroughgoing  evolutionist,  applying 
that  theory  to  the  origin  and  develop- 
ment of  religion  and  holding  that 
Christianity  differs  only  in  degree 
from  other  religions.  This  theory  he 
bolsters  up  by  what  he  is  pleased  to 
term  the  results  of  the  comparative 
study  of  religion,  for  which  he  pro- 
fesses the  highest  regard,  forgetting 
that  most  of  the  conclusions  arrived  at 
by  this  science,  if  science  it  be,  are 
notoriously  uncertain  and  unreliable. 
Miracles  and  dogmas  find  little  favor 
in  his  eyes;  yet  a  religion  without 
dogma  is  a  religion  without  a  rational 
basis  and,  consequently,  one  that  can- 
not appeal  to  intellectual  beings.  Not 
a  diluted  religion,  but  only  a  strong, 
rich  faith  can  be  the  bond  that  will 
unite  men  in  an  effectual  manner. 


A  booklet  of  thirty-two  pages,  en- 
titled Prayers  during  War  Time  "  for 
the  safe  return  of  our  soldiers  and 
sailors  and  for  victory  to  our  cause", 
has  been  compiled  by  the  Rev.  Aug. 
M.  Hackert,  S.J.  The  prayers  are 
from  approved  sources.  They  are 
divided  into  four  distinct  groups,  each 
group  ending  with  a  Litany.  Congre- 
gational singing  then  follows.  The 
exercises  are  well  calculated  to  strike 
a  sympathetic  chord  in  the  hearts  of 
any  congregation  during  these  days  of 
war,  and  it  is  a  pleasure  to  commend 
the  services  as  a  "  War  Hour  "  before 
the  Blessed  Sacrament.  (St.  Mary's 
Pamphlet  Rack,  W.  30th  St.  &  Car- 
roll Ave.,  Cleveland,  Ohio.) 


No    thoroughfare !    is    our    solemn 
warning  to  the  Rev.  R.  Heber  New- 


With  the  Red  Cross  in  Franct,  by 
Alice  Dease,  is  a  collection  of  short 
stories.  They  are  all  human  stories, 
transfused,  however,  with  a  super- 
human radiance.  They  are  healthy 
and  wealthy,  both  in  thought  and  in 
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beauty  of  form.  The  ten  tales  fall 
within  only  ninety  pages.  The  writer 
declares  them  to  be  "  founded  on  in- 
cidents, the  truth  of  which  has  been 
vouched  for  either  by  Red  Cross 
workers  or  in  the  English  or  the 
French  Press."  (P.  J.  Kenedy  & 
Sons,  New  York.) 


An  article  reprinted  in  pamphlet 
form  from  the  American  Historical 
Review  bearing  the  title  The  Mission 
as  a  Frontier  Institution  in  the 
Spanish- American  Colonies  affords  an 
excellent  survey  of  the  interrelations 
between  the  Spanish  government  and 
the  Catholic  missionaries  in  the 
civilizing  of  the  American  Indians, 
particularly  in  our  South  West.  The 
paper  is  entitled  a  Faculty  Research 
Lecture,  and  bears  the  signature  of 
Professor  Herbert  E.  Bolton.  It 
evinces  a  grasp  of  the  pertinent  his- 
torical facts  and  an  unusually  just 
.discrimination  between  the  political 
and  the  religious  agencies  employed 
by  Spain  in  her  policy  of  colonization. 
It  will  serve  to  diffuse  more  widely 
a  knowledge  of  what  the  Padres  ac- 
complished not  only  in  the  sphere  of 
religion  but  also  in  that  of  genuine 
civilization  and  the  industrial  and 
even  the  liberal  arts.  It  will  like- 
wise, one  may  hope,  help  to  dispel 
some  widespread  darkness  relative  to 
the  history  of  the  Spanish  mission- 
aries. 


Those  who  have  absorbed,  for  in- 
stance, the  traditional  rumor  that  the 
Padres  waxed  rich  by  exploiting  the 
Indians  of  the  California  missions, 
will  probably  see  for  the  first  time  in 
these  pages  the  statement  which  we 
emphasize  below :  "  The  Indians  of 
the  missions  were  expected  soon  to 
become  self-supporting,  and,  indeed, 
in  many  cases  they  did  acquire  large 
wealth  through  stock-raising  and 
agricultural  pursuits.  But  not  a 
penny  of  this  belonged  to  the  mis- 
sionaries, and  the  annual  sinodos, 
or  salaries  continued  to  be  paid  from 
other  sources,  from  the  Pious  Fund 
in  California  and  from  the  royal 
treasury  generally  elsewhere." 


Professor  Bolton's  paper  is  re- 
printed under  the  auspices  of  the 
Newman  Club  of  the  California  Uni- 
versity,   Berkeley. 


Mention  should  here  be  made  of  the 
annual  booklet  issued  by  the  Newman 
Club.  Besides  the  chronicle  of  the 
organization's  activities — a  most  en- 
couraging list  indeed — the  pamphlet 
gives  a  catalogue  of  the  Catholic 
student  associations  in  secular  uni- 
versities and  colleges  throughout  the 
country.  Priests  engaged  in  this 
sort  of  work  will  find  the  pamphlet 
suggestive. 
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A  PAGAN  TEIBUTE   TO  THE  OHBISTIAN  PRIESTHOOD/ 

THE  last  great  reaction  against  Christianity,  in  the  Roman 
Empire,  which  ran  its  course  under  Julian  the  Apostate, 
was  a  departure  from  traditional  forms  of  attack.  The  hap- 
hazard results  of  an  attitude  based  on  Trajan's  rescript  had 
been  found  insufficient  to  check  the  spread  of  the  faith  as  early 
as  the  time  of  Decius.  That  emperor  and,  later,  the  advisers 
of  Diocletian  realized  that  their  true  aim  was  not  the  mere 
repression  of  Christians  but  the  absolute  destruction  of  Chris- 
tianity itself.  Paganism  or  Christianity  had  to  go.  And  save 
in  the  minds  of  certain  philosophers,  Neo-Platonists  and  Neo- 
Pythagoreans,  who  sought  to  rival  Christianity  by  giving 
Paganism  a  superior  body  of  doctrine,  no  wiser  counsel  pre- 
vailed than  that  force  was  the  most  effective  instrument  where- 
with to  combat  the  Gospel. 

But  in  the  second  decade  of  the  fourth  century  the  failure 
of  this  policy  was  complete.  From  Constantine  the  Church 
received  liberty  and  favor.  The  progress  of  twenty  years  be- 
tween his  death  and  the  accession  of  Julian  freed  the  Christians 
from  all  fear  of  extermination  by  the  sword.  Of  necessity, 
then,  force  gave  way  to  other  modes  of  warfare.  The  little 
heeded  plan  of  the  philosophers  to  give  Paganism  a  defence  in 
a  noble  theology,  the  short-lived  reform  of  Maximin  Daia 
which  had  patterned  the  organization  of  the  pagan  priesthood 
after  that  of  the  Christian  clergy,  were  to  be  revived.  De- 
structive measures  against  Christianity  having  failed,  Pagan- 

1  Fragment  of  a  Letter  to  a  Priest^  in  the  Works  of  the  Emperor  Julian,  Vol, 
TT.  pp.  295-339.     The  Loeb  Clas.sical  Library. 
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ism  would  rehabilitate  itself  to  make  an  appeal  in  doctrine  and 
organization  not  only  equal  but  largely  similar  to  that  of  the 
Church. 

In  this  reform  the  priesthood  was  to  play  an  all-important 
part.  It  was  seen  that  the  Christian  priest  embodied  in 
microcosm  the  universality,  the  supernaturalness,  the  teaching 
office,  the  sanctifying  power,  the  spirit  of  apostolate  which  dis- 
tinguished the  Church ;  that  the  force  of  Christianity  became 
operative  through  the  priesthood;  that  the  human  strength  of 
Christianity  rested  in  great  measure  on  the  life  and  spirit  of  its 
clergy.  And  Paganism  strove  to  offset  the  ascendancy  of  a 
victorious  rival  by  the  very  weapon  of  that  rival's  victory. 
The  pagan  priesthood  must  model  its  character,  its  work,  and 
its  conduct  on  those  of  the  Christian  ministry. 

This  movement  found  its  protagonist  in  the  emperor  Julian. 
A  nephew  of  Constantine,  a  survivor,  only  by  fortunate  acci- 
dent, of  the  murderous  jealousy  of  his  cousin  Constantius,  he 
lived  constantly  under  the  suspicious  surveillance  of  the  latter 
ruler.  His  early  years  were  spent  in  enforced  retirement  at 
Nicomedia  and  in  the  lonely  prison-fortress  of  Marcellum. 
Later,  with  a  larger  measure  of  liberty,  he  was  permitted  to 
go  to  the  schools  of  Athens  and  Ephesus.  Even  an  appoint- 
ment to  a  post  in  Gaul  did  not  end  the  injustice  and  intrigue 
which  surrounded  the  young  prince;  for  he  was  compromised 
by  the  very  success  and  popularity  which  accompanied  his 
military  and  administrative  services  to  the  Empire.  The  civil 
war  into  which  he  was  forced — ^with  pardonable  willingness, 
perhaps — ended  with  the  death  of  his  foe  Constantius,  and 
Julian  became  emperor.  He  came  to  the  throne  a  pagan. 
Nor  is  this  surprising,  since  almost  every  circumstance  of 
Julian's  life  had  fostered  his  many  anti-Christian  tendencies.^ 

The  apostate  was  possessed  of  a  fine  spirit  of  Greek  culture, 
a  patriotic  love  of  the  empire,  and  a  fanciful  strain  of  Oriental 
mysticism.  That  Christianity  could  have  satisfied  and  guided 
these  dispositions  need  not  be  doubted.  But  Christianity  had 
been  taught  him  by  Arian  sectaries  and  the  metaphysics  of 
heresy  lacked  the  power  and  charm  of  the  Gospel.  More- 
over,  Christianity   represented  for  the  persecuted  youth   not 

2  Julian's  own  account  of  these  years  is  given  in  his  letter  to  the  Senate  and 
People  of  Athens  in  Works,  Vol.  II,  pp.  242-291. 
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only  the  religion  but  also  the  polity  of  his  bitterest  enemies. 
To  a  creed  obscured  and  distorted  by  controversy  and  identified 
with  everything  hostile  to  himself,  Julian  would  naturally  op- 
pose the  imperviousness  of  a  hardened,  embittered  soul.  And, 
unfortunately,  while  he  found  Christianity  and  Christians  un- 
inviting, Paganism  seemed  suited  to  his  mental  temper  and 
needs  and  the  pagans  met  him  with  abundant  sympathy.  In 
boyhood  he  had  been  fed  on  the  Greek  classics,  and  their  in- 
fluence was  a  lasting  one.  His  love  of  past  Roman  glory,  of 
a  State  essentially  pagan,  forged  another  link  to  bind  him  to 
classical  religion.  With  Roman  pride  he  despised  the  cult  of 
a  Jewish  carpenter;  his  Hellenic  spirit  scorned  the  Scriptures. 
Not  with  this  upstart  creed  of  Jewry,  but  with  the  worship  of 
the  gods  was  bound  up  the  empire's  ancient  heydey,  whether 
of  art  or  of  arms.  Christianity  was  Galilean  and  Galilean  was 
all  the  title  he  would  give  it. 

Likewise  his  mysticism  drew  Julian  from  Christianity.  With 
truth  it  has  been  said  of  this  apostate  that  he  did  not  find  Chris- 
tianity too  unreasonable,  but  that  weighing  it  in  the  balance 
he  found  it  wanting  in  unreasonableness.  He  sought  solace 
in  the  fantastic  speculation  and  unearthly  ritual  of  mystery  re- 
ligion. He  was  fascinated  by  the  teachings  of  certain  Neo- 
Platonists,  not  the  doctrine  of  Porphyry  or  Plotinus,  but  a  flam- 
boyant caricature  of  the  older  system.  And  with  a  Credo 
which  must  have  been  a  "  Credo  quia  impossibile  "  this  un- 
critical disciple  took  to  a  bizarre  medley  of  classical  religion, 
Neo-Platonic  philosophy,  and  Orientalism.  The  day  finally 
came  when  Julian  the  Hellenist,  the  patriot,  the  mystic,  the 
impressionable  student  of  the  pagan  schools  of  Athens,  could 
make  public  his  devotion  to  the  gods.  And  because  with  him 
to  mount  the  throne  was  to  become  an  ardent  propagandist, 
he  assumed  the  task  of  restoring  and  reforming  pagan  worship. 

To  restore  Paganism  as  the  official  religion  of  the  State 
was  not  difficult.  An  edict  could  reopen  temples,  rebuild 
altars,  revive  sacrifices.  But  this  was  not  suflScient.  Laws 
had  failed  to  keep  the  gods  from  the  path  that  led  to  the 
museum  and  laws  would  fail  to  bring  them  back  again.  Julian 
realized  that.  But  if  the  old  religion  were  reformed  into  the 
Neo-Paganism  of  which  he  was  a  votary,  the  emperor  hoped 
that  the  Christian  multitudes  and  all  men  would  soon  accept  it. 
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Though  the  reform  in  doctrine  and  organization  was  to  be 
the  chief  means  of  attracting  the  Christians,  Julian  enlisted 
the  aid  of  more  forceful  means  as  well.  Knowing  that  direct 
persecution  was  futile,  he  sought  to  make  Christianity  not  a 
capital  offence  so  much  as  a  difficult  and  ostracized  profession. 
The  Church  would  be  tolerated,  but  the  exemptions  and  privi- 
leges which  had  become  almost  a  condition  of  her  work  were 
withdrawn.  Christians  might  practise  their  religion,  but  no 
office  within  the  gift  of  the  government  would  be  given  to 
them.  Ecclesiastical  property  was  not  openly  confiscated,  but 
it  began  to  be  juggled  into  the  treasury  by  daedal  legislation. 
Christian  schools  continued  to  exist,  but  (how  many  modern 
schoolboys  will  call  this  persecution?)  the  pupils  were  not  al- 
lowed to  study  the  Greek  classics.  Dissensions  and  factions 
were  fostered  and  fomented  that  parties  in  the  Church  might 
ruin  one  another  and  Christianity  be  put  to  shame.  Violence 
and  martyrdoms  did  occur,  it  is  true;  but  Julian's  general 
policy  was  to  make  the  Christians  discomfortable,  dishonored, 
disfranchised,  ridiculous. 

For  the  constructive  part  of  his  work,  the  reformation  of  the 
doctrines  and  organization  of  the  pagan  religion,  Julian  had 
his  models  near  at  hand.  His  own  synthetic  creed  was  to  fur- 
nish a  faith  for  the  new  paganism.  The  Neo- Platonic  philo- 
sophy and  the  Oriental  religions  of  the  empire  were  laid  under 
contribution.  The  gods  and  their  legends  were  given  some 
ethical  and  moral  values  by  an  abundant  use  of  allegory.  And 
the  whole  system  was  centred  round  the  worship  of  the  sun. 
In  the  matter  of  organization  Christianity  was  Julian's  model. 
Appreciating  the  harmonious  and  effective  order  of  the  eccles- 
iastical hierarchy  the  reformer  sought  to  imitate  it.  To  the 
imperial  title  of  Pontifex  Maximus  he  gave  a  more  actual 
significance  than  it  had  ever  had.  The  emperor  guided  the 
course  of  his  new  religion  personally.  He  governed  clergy 
and  laity  directly.  He  appointed  and  suspended  priests,  wrote 
pastorals  on  faith  and  morals,  established  an  Index  Librorum 
Prohibitorum,  and  played  the  pagan  pope  in  every  way.  Un- 
der him  were  provincial  high  priests  to  whom  were  subject  the 
chief  priests  of  the  towns  of  the  province,  while  these  in  turn 
ruled  the  local  ministry.  In  this  distribution  of  territory  and 
jurisdiction  the  Christian  hierarchical  forms  can  at  once  be 
recognized. 
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The  reformer  went  a  step  further,  however.  What  signified 
costly  temples  or  elaborated  doctrines  ?  What  earnest  of  suc- 
cess lay  in  an  external  copy  of  the  Christian  Church's  forms  of 
government?  If  the  reformed  paganism  was  to  flourish,  to 
spread,  to  awaken  conviction,  to  influence  lives,  something  more 
was  needed.  That  something  could  be  supplied  only  by  the 
priesthood.  But  the  pagan  hierophant  conducting  ceremonies 
and  fulfilling  his  functions  with  a  priestliness  that  was  coter- 
minous with  his  liturgical  acts  was  never  a  real  religious  force. 
He  had  no  call  to  better  mankind,  no  duty  of  apostolate,  no  rea- 
son to  teach.  His  moribund  religion  found  in  him  neither  a 
defender  nor  a  physician;  the  nature  of  that  religion,  even 
more  than  the  priest's  ineptitude,  threw  such  duties  on  the 
State.  The  deserted  temple  found  in  him  no  missionary  to 
fill  it  with  convert  devotees.  The  satire  and  the  sword  in  the 
hands  of  the  philosopher  and  the  statesman  were  the  apologetic 
of  the  gods.  The  Christian  priesthood,  Julian  perceived,  was 
vastly  diff'erent  in  function,  in  spirit,  and  in  life.  And  he 
willed  that  his  priests  be  as  the  Christian  clergy.  They  must 
do  the  same  work  and,  since  it  were  futile  for  an  immoral 
preacher  to  teach  virtue,  impossible  for  a  tepid  priest  to  com- 
municate love  of  the  gods  and  zeal  for  their  service,  preposter- 
ous that  example  be  wholly  at  variance  with  precept,  the  em- 
peror would  have  his  priests  live  priestly  lives  after  the  manner 
of  the  Christian  ministry. 

The  Christian  priesthood  had  come  into  the  world  as  some- 
thing new  and  distinctive.  It  reflected  the  character  of  Chris- 
tianity, for  through  it  the  purposes  of  Christ's  religion  were  to 
become  operative.  The  priest  was  a  missionary  with  a  min- 
istry of  grace  and  teaching  to  all  mankind.  He  administered 
sacraments ;  he  offered  the  sacrifice ;  he  acted  as  the  propounder 
and  the  guardian  of  a  moral  law.  To  seek  and  to  care  for 
the  souls  of  men  was  the  priest's  task  and  responsibility. 

This  high  religious  office  demanded  an  especial  manner  of 
life.  The  instructions  of  Christ  to  the  twelve  contain  this  idea 
and  it  appears  applied  with  some  analysis  and  detail  in  the 
Pastoral  Epistles.  The  priestly  ideal  of  these  letters  is  one 
of  special  virtue  and  unworldliness ;  and  while  the  virtues 
enumerated  by  St.  Paul  are,  for  the  most  part,  binding  on  all 
Christians,  yet  their  particular  relation  to  the  clergy  is  seen  in 
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the  fact  that  the  latter  are  to  practise  them  for  the  twofold 
reason  of  office  and  example,  over  and  above  the  general  reason 
of  Christian  morality.  When  the  conditions  which  made  for 
the  identity  of  lay  and  clerical  standards  might  vanish,  the 
clergy  would  be  held  to  their  original  high  ideal,  and  the  dif- 
ference formerly  perceptible  only  in  degree  and  motive  would 
appear  in  kind  as  well,  until  the  clergy  were  unmistakably  a 
body  apart  not  only  in  occupation  but  in  their  mode  of  life. 

There  is  no  need  to  trace  in  detail  the  growth  of  the  Church's 
ideal  of  the  priesthood  as  a  separate  social  class.  As  the 
notion  of  Christian  perfection  grew  clearer  the  demands  on 
the  clergy  increased.  In  proportion  as  the  ascetic  spirit  waxed 
stronger,  fresh  abnegations  were  imposed  on  the  priesthood. 
What  was  of  counsel  for  others  became  precept  for  them. 
Coincident  with  the  flowering  of  this  ascetic  spirit  in  organ- 
ized monasticism,  the  tendency  to  make  the  priest  almost  a 
monk  living  in  the  world  began  to  be  crystallized  into  law. 
Gradually  the  priest  was  cut  oif  from  secular  pursuits  and 
amusements  and  an  approach  was  made  toward  the  discipline 
of  celibacy.  So  explicit  had  this  ideal  become  in  the  Chris- 
tian mind,  and  in  canon  and  civil  law,  that  it  could  be  en- 
shrined in  special  treatises  of  which  the  earliest,  those  of 
Nazianzen,  Chrysostom,  and  Ambrose,  are  almost  contempor- 
ary with  Julian's  reforms.  The  priest  of  the  De  Fuga^  the 
De  Sacerdotio,  and  the  De  Officiis  is  the  same  figure  Julian 
sought  to  imitate.  The  fullest  exposition  of  his  ideas  in  this 
connexion  is  found  in  the  document  known  as  the  "  Fragment 
of  a  Letter  to  a  Priest."  This  was  addressed  to  one  of  the 
pagan  priests  who  was  to  instruct  others  in  the  duties  of  the 
priestly  life.  The  purpose  of  the  emperor  is  stated  in  these 
words.  "  I  will  try  to  describe  what  sort  of  man  a  priest  him- 
self ought  to  be,  though  not  for  your  especial  benefit  .  .  .  But 
I  do  so  in  order  that  you  may  be  able  from  what  I  say  to  in- 
struct other  priests,  not  only  in  the  cities  but  in  the  country 
districts  also,  more  convincingly  and  with  complete  freedom; 
since  not  of  your  own  self  do  you  alone  devise  these  precepts 
and  practise  them,  but  you  have  me  also  to  give  you  support  "  * 

In  the  Pastoral  Rule,  St.  Gregory  makes  division  of  his  work 
in  this  wise.     The  priesthood  is  the  highest  and  holiest  of  call- 

*  Fragment  of  a  Letter  to  a  Priest^  p.  321. 
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ings.  Who  then  shall  be  priests?  After  what  manner  shall 
they  live?  What  are  their  duties?  In  answer  to  these  ques- 
tions the  holy  Doctor  describes  the  priestly  ideal.  The  an- 
swers these  questions  find  in  Julian's  letter  will  set  forth  his 
ideas  on  the  priesthood  as  well. 

Throughout  his  letter  the  emperor  elevates  the  priestly  state 
as  the  highest  on  earth.  "  It  is  reasonable  to  honor  the  priests 
also  as  officials  and  servants  of  the  gods;  and  because  they  min- 
ister to  us  what  concerns  the  gods,  and  they  lend  strength  to 
the  gods'  gift  of  good  things  to  us ;  for  they  sacrifice  and  pray 
on  behalf  of  all  men.  It  is  therefore  right  that  we  should  pay 
them  all  not  less,  if  indeed  not  more,  than  the  honors  we  pay 
to  the  magistrates  of  the  state."  *  Indeed  so  eminent  is  the 
priestly  dignity  that,  though  the  grace  of  the  gods  has  made 
the  emperor  the  head  of  the  priesthood,  even  he  is  all  un- 
worthy of  so  high  an  office.**  Julian  also  refers  to  the  Iliad 
story  of  the  reverence  the  Achaeans  had  even  for  a  priest  who 
was  their  enemy,  and  insists  that  "  we  ought  not  to  investigate 
or  inquire  as  to  his  conduct;  but  so  long  as  a  man  is  called  a 
priest  we  ought  to  honor  and  cherish  him.  If,  however,  he 
prove  to  be  wicked,  we  ought  to  allow  his  priestly  office  to  be 
taken  away  from  him,  since  he  has  shown  himself  unworthy 
of  it.  But  as  long  as  he  sacrifices  for  us  and  makes  oflFerings 
and  stands  in  the  presence  of  the  gods,  we  must  regard  him 
with  respect  and  reverence  as  the  most  highly  honored  chattel 
of  the  gods.  For  it  would  be  absurd  for  us  to  pay  respect  to 
the  very  stones  of  which  the  altars  are  made,  .  .  .  and  then 
not  to  think  that  we  ought  to  honor  a  man  who  has  been  dedi- 
cated to  the  gods."  ®  The  emperor  quotes  oracles  of  Apollo 
which  reinforce  his  point. 

Who  then  shall  be  priests  ?  Only  such  as  are  worthy  of  this 
holy  position,  that  is,  such  as  men  can  justly  honor  and  whose 
character  will  enhance  religion  in  the  eyes  of  men.''  "  I  say 
that  the  most  upright  men  in  every  city,  by  preference  those 
who  show  most  love  for  the  gods,  and  next  those  who  show 
most  love  for  their  fellow  men,  must  be  appointed,  whether 

*  Ibid.,  p.  315. 
^  Ibid.,  p.  321. 
«  Ibid.,  pp.  317-319- 
'  Ibid.,  p.  317. 
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they  be  poor  or  rich.  In  this  matter  let  there  be  no  distinction 
whatever  whether  they  are  unknown  or  well  known.  For  the 
man  who  by  reason  of  his  gentleness  has  not  won  notice  ought 
not  to  be  barred  by  reason  of  his  want  of  fame.  Even  though 
he  be  poor  and  a  man  of  the  people,  if  he  possess  within  him- 
self these  two  things,  love  for  God  and  love  for  his  fellow- 
men,  let  him  be  appointed  priest.  A  proof  of  his  love  for 
God  is  his  inducing  his  own  people  to  show  reverence  to  the 
gods ;  a  proof  of  his  love  for  his  fellows  is  his  sharing  cheer- 
fully, even  from  a  small  store,  with  those  in  need,  and  his 
giving  willingly  thereof,  and  trying  to  do  good  to  as  many  men 
as  he  is  able."  ® 

Having  thus  effected  an  initial  guarantee  of  a  worthy  priest- 
hood by  selecting  candidates  carefully  and  with  an  eye  to  merit, 
the  emperor  orders  that  they  live  in  a  priestly  manner.  "  Not 
every  road  is  suitable  for  consecrated  priests,  but  the  roads 
they  travel  ought  to  be  duly  assigned."  ®  This  is  the  spirit  of 
the  regulations  laid  down.  Not  only  evil  but  certain  indif- 
ferent actions  are  unworthy  of  the  ministers  of  religion.  The 
first  requisite  is  purity.  Any  unchaste  act  is,  of  course,  incom- 
patible with  the  priestly  state.  But  this  is  not  enough. 
Julian's  standards  are  not  pagan.  "  The  priests  ought  to  keep 
themselves  pure  not  only  from  unchaste  or  shameful  acts,  but 
also  from  uttering  words  and  hearing  speeches  of  that  char- 
acter. Accordingly  we  must  banish  all  offensive  jests  and  all 
licentious  intercourse.  And  that  you  may  understand  what 
I  mean  by  this,  let  no  one  who  has  been  consecrated  a  priest 
read  either  Archilochus  or  Hipponax  or  anyone  else  who  writes 
such  poems  as  theirs.  As  in  the  Old  Comedy  let  him  avoid 
everything  of  that  type."  ^**  "  We  must  avoid  all  fictions  in  the 
form  of  narrative  such  as  were  circulated  among  men  in  the 
past,  for  instance,  tales  whose  theme  is  love,  and  generally 
speaking  everything  of  that  sort  .  .  .  For  words  breed  a  cer- 
tain sort  of  disposition  in  the  soul,  and  little  by  little  it  arouses 
desires,  and  then  on  a  sudden  kindles  a  terrible  blaze,  against 
which  one  ought,  in  my  opinion,  to  arm  oneself  well  in  advance. 
Let  us  not  admit  discourses  by  Epicurus  or  Pyrrho ;  but  indeed 

«  Ibid.,  pp.  335-337. 
»  Ibid.,  p.  327. 
10  Ibid,,  p.  325. 
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the  gods  have  already  in  their  wisdom  destroyed  their  works, 
so  that  most  of  their  books  have  ceased  to  be.  Nevertheless 
there  is  no  reason  why  I  should  not,  by  way  of  example,  men- 
tion these  works  too,  to  show  what  sort  of  discourses  priests 
must  especially  avoid;  and  if  such  discourses,  then  much  more 
must  they  avoid  such  thoughts.  For  an  error  of  speech  is,  in 
my  opinion,  by  no  means  the  same  as  an  error  of  the  mind, 
though  we  ought  to  give  heed  to  the  mind  first  of  all,  since 
the  tongue  sins  in  company  with  it."  ^^ 

Again,  the  priests'  life  must  be  one  of  prayer  and  of  study. 
"  Displaying  their  own  lives  as  an  example  of  what  they  ought 
to  preach  to  the  people,"  ^^  priests  should  excel  all  others  in 
reverence  toward  the  gods.  "  It  is  fitting  that  we  should  per- 
form our  service  to  the  gods  as  though  they  were  themselves 
present  with  us  and  beheld  us."  ^®  The  emperor  would  have 
his  priests  cultivate  a  personal  piety;  their  official  worship 
must  not  replace  private  devotion.  "  We  ought  to  pray  often 
to  the  gods  ...  in  private,  if  possible  three  times  a  day,  but,  if 
not  so  often,  certainly  at  dawn  and  in  the  evening.  For  it  is 
not  meet  that  a  consecrated  priest  should  pass  a  day  or  a  night 
without  sacrifice;  and  dawn  is  the  beginning  of  the  day  as 
twilight  is  of  the  night.  And  it  is  proper  to  begin  both  periods 
with  sacrifice  to  the  gods,  even  when  we  happen  not  to  be 
assigned  to  perform  the  service."  ^* 

The  duty  of  study  is  also  recommended  to  the  ministry. 
When  a  priest  is  on  duty  "  he  should  remain  all  these  days  in 
the  sacred  precincts,  devoting  himself  to  philosophy."  ^^  This 
study  "  alone  will  be  appropriate  for  us  priests ;  and  of  philo- 
sophers only  those  who  chose  the  gods  as  guides  of  their  mental 
disciple,  like  Pythagoras  and  Plato  and  Aristotle,  and  the 
school  of  Chrysippus  and  Zeno.  For  we  ought  not  to  give 
heed  to  them  all  nor  to  the  doctrines  of  all,  but  only  to  those 
philosophers  and  those  of  their  doctrines  that  make  men  god- 
fearing, and  teach  concerning  the  gods,  first  that  they  exist, 
secondly  that  they  concern  themselves  with  the  things  of  this 

11  Ibid.,  pp.  327-329. 

12  Ibid.,  p.  323. 
i»  Ibid.,  p.  323. 
1*  Ibid.,  p.  329. 
i»  Ibid.,  p.  331. 
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world,  and  further  that  they  do  no  injury  at  all  either  to  man- 
kind or  to  one  another,  out  of  jealousy  or  envy  or  enmity."  ^* 
**  We  ought  to  learn  by  heart  the  hymns  in  honor  of  the  gods — 
and  many  and  beautiful  they  are — composed  by  men  of  old 
and  of  our  own  time."  ^^ 

Virtue  and  religious  knowledge,  however,  were  but  the  bare 
essentials.  In  accordance  with  the  Christian  ideal  which 
Julian  was  following  so  closely,  the  whole  outward  conduct 
and  social  intercourse  of  the  priest  was  to  be  regulated.  First, 
his  dress  should  conform  to  certain  standards.  Luxury  and 
ostentation  were  to  be  avoided.  **  It  is  in  my  opinion  fitting  for 
priests  to  wear  the  most  magnificent  dress  when  they  are  within 
the  temple  performing  the  services,  but  when  they  are  outside 
the  sacred  precincts  to  wear  ordinary  dress,  without  any  ex- 
travagance .  .  .  For  this  reason  we  ought  in  the  market  place 
to  abstain  from  too  costly  dress  and  from  outward  show,  and 
in  a  word  from  every  sort  of  pretentiousness  .  .  .  We  priests 
ought  to  show  moderation  in  our  dress."  ^® 

During  a  priest's  periods  of  service  in  the  temple  **  it  is 
proper  .  .  .  that  he  .  .  .  should  not  enter  a  house  or  a  market 
place,  or  see  even  a  magistrate,  except  in  the  precincts  .  .  . 
When  he  returns  again  to  the  ordinary  life  of  mankind,  he 
may  be  allowed  to  visit  a  friend's  house,  and,  when  invited,  to 
attend  a  feast,  but  not  on  the  invitation  of  all,  but  of  persons 
of  the  highest  character.  At  this  time  there  would  be  nothing 
out  of  the  way  in  his  going  occasionally  to  the  market  place 
and  conversing  with  the  governor  or  the  chief  magistrate  of 
his  tribe,  and  giving  aid,  as  far  as  lies  in  his  power,  to  those 
who  have  good  reason  for  needing  it."  ^*  In  another  place  the 
emperor  emphasizes  the  point  that  the  friends  of  a  priest  must 
be  of  irreproachable  character.  "  Let  no  priest  have  an  actor 
or  a  chariot-driver  for  his  friend,  and  let  no  dancer  or  mime 
even  approach  his  door."  ^° 

Lastly,  "  no  priest  must  anywhere  be  present  at  the  licentious 
theatrical  shows  of  the  present  day,  nor  introduce  one  into  hi? 

i«  Ibid.,  pp.  325-327. 
^■^  Ibid.,  p.  329. 

18  Ibid.,  pp.  331-333- 

19  Ibid.,  p.  331. 

20  Ibid.,  p.  335- 
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own  house;  for  that  is  altogether  unfitting.  Indeed  if  it  were 
possible  to  banish  shows  absolutely  from  the  theatres  so  as  to 
restore  to  Dionysius  those  theatres  pure  as  of  old,  I  should 
certainly  have  endeavored  with  all  my  heart  to  bring  this 
about  ...  I  do,  however,  demand  that  priests  should  with- 
draw themselves  from  the  licentiousness  of  the  theatres  and 
leave  them  to  the  crowd.  Therefore  let  no  priest  enter  a 
theatre  .  .  .  and  as  for  the  sacred  games,  I  permit  anyone  who 
will  to  attend  those  only  in  which  women  are  forbidden  not 
only  to  compete  but  even  to  be  spectators.  With  regard  to 
the  hunting  shows  with  dogs  which  are  performed  in  the  cities 
inside  the  theatres,  need  I  say  that  not  only  priests  but  even 
the  sons  of  priests  must  keep  away  from  them  ?  "  ^^ 

Unfortunately  this  letter  is  incomplete.  What  the  lost  por- 
tions of  it  may  have  contained  on  the  subject  of  priestly  con- 
duct cannot  be  known.  In  regard  to  the  official  duties  of  the 
priest  the  extant  fragment  of  this  "  pastoral  "  gives  even  less 
information.  From  other  sources  some  knowledge  is  obtained 
of  the  liturgical  services  Julian  wished  carried  out,  the  ser- 
mons and  instructions  he  desired  to  be  given,  and  the  peniten- 
tial discipline  he  sought  to  introduce  for  the  guidance  of 
souls.^^  But  this  document  refers  only  in  passing  to  the  duty 
of  maintaining  all  the  ritual  with  care  and  precision.^^  The 
most  interesting  point  of  Julian's  ideas  on  clerical  work  is,  how- 
ever, set  forth  at  considerable  length.  The  priest  must  con- 
cern himself  especially  with  the  work  of  charity.^* 

"You  must  above  all  exercise  philanthropy,  for,  from  it 
spring  many  other  blessings,  especially  that  choicest  and  great- 
est blessing  of  all,  the  good  will  of  the  gods."  "  God,  who 
naturally  loves  human  beings,  has  more  kindness  for  those  men 
who  love  their  fellows."  The  emperor  then  describes  the 
wealth  and  plenty  which  abound  on  the  earth  through  the 
divine  bounty.  The  gods  are  said  to  be  unjust  because  some 
men  are  rich  and  some  are  poor.  "  However  it  is  not  the  gods 
who  are  to  blame  for  their  poverty;  but  rather  the  insatiate 

21  Ibid.,  p.  335. 

-^  S.  Gregory  Nazianzen,  O ratio  IV. 

2  3  Ibid.,  p.  329. 

2*  Ibid,,  pp.  299-309. 
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greed  of  us  men  of  property  becomes  the  cause  of  this  false 
conception  of  the  gods  among  men,  and  besides  of  unjust  blame 
of  the  gods."  It  is  no  use  merely  to  pray  that  God  will  re- 
lieve the  poor.  Their  more  fortunate  fellowmen  have  the 
means  and  the  duty  of  assisting  them.  This  duty  Julian  urges 
on  several  grounds.  "  Who  ever  became  poor  by  giving  to  his 
neighbors  ?  "  On  the  contrary  it  is  the  emperor's  personal  ex- 
perience that  the  gods  repay  our  alms  many  times  over.  **  We 
ought  then  to  share  our  money  with  all  men,  but  more  gener- 
ously with  the  good,  and  with  the  helpless  and  poor  so  as  to 
suffice  for  their  need.  I  will  assert,  even  though  it  be  para- 
doxical to  say  so,  that  it  would  be  a  pious  act  to  share  our 
clothes  and  food  even  with  the  wicked.  For  it  is  to  the  human- 
ity in  a  man  that  we  give,  and  not  to  his  moral  character. 
Hence  I  think  that  even  those  who  are  shut  up  in  prison  have 
a  right  to  the  same  sort  of  care ;  since  this  kind  of  philanthropy 
will  not  hinder  justice."  How  can  one  honestly  worship  Zeus, 
the  "  God  of  Strangers  ",  and  show  no  hospitality  to  strangers ; 
how  consistently  honor  Zeus,  the  **  God  of  Comrades  ",  and  see 
his  neighbors  in  want;  how  pray  to  Zeus,  the  **  God  of  Kin- 
dred," and  fail  in  generosity  to  our  kinsmen  ? 

Who  are  our  kinsmen?  Here  the  emperor  rises  almost  to 
the  lofty  height  of  Christian  social  teaching.  "  Everyman, 
whether  he  will  or  no,  is  a  kin  to  every  other  man,  whether  it 
be  true,  as  some  say,  that  we  are  all  descended  from  one  man 
and  one  woman,  or  whether  it  came  about  in  some  other  way." 
**  It  is  proper  to  bear  in  mind  how  many  discourses  have  been 
devoted  by  men  in  the  past  to  show  that  man  is  by  nature  a 
social  animal.  Shall  we,  then,  after  asserting  this  and  enjoin- 
ing it,  bear  ourselves  unsociably  to  our  neighbors?  "  In  this 
matter,  as  in  all  else,  the  priests  should  be  *'  an  example  of 
what  they  ought  to  preach  to  the  people  ". 

In  the  last  paragraph  of  his  letter  Julian  returns  to  this 
question  of  priestly  charity.  "  We  must  pay  especial  attention 
to  this  point,  and  by  this  means  effect  a  cure.  For  when  it 
came  about  that  the  poor  were  neglected  and  overlooked  by  the 
priests,  then  I  think  the  impious  Galileans  observed  this  fact 
and  devoted  themselves  to  philanthropy,  and  they  have  gained 
ascendancy  in  the  worst  of  their  deeds  through  the  credit  they 
win    for  such   practices."      The   emperor's   interpretation    of 
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Christian  charity  is  interesting.  "  For  just  as  those  who  entice 
children  with  a  cake,  and  by  throwing  it  to  them  two  or  three 
times  induce  them  to  follow  them,  and  then,  when  they  are  far 
away  from  their  friends  cast  them  on  board  a  ship  and  sell 
them  as  slaves,  and  that  which  for  the  moment  seemed  sweet, 
proves  to  be  bitter  for  all  the  rest  of  their  lives — ^by  the  same 
method,  I  say,  the  Galileans  also  begin  with  their  so-called 
love-feast,  or  hospitality,  or  service  of  tables  .  .  .  For  they 
have  many  ways  of  carrying  it  out  and  hence  call  it  by  many 
names  .  .  .  and  the  result  is  that  they  have  led  very  many  into 
atheism."  ^'^  These  words  with  which  the  document  breaks  off 
abruptly  contain  the  sole  mention  of  the  fact  that  what  the  re- 
former sought  was  an  imitation  of  Christian  practices  in  order 
to  secure  results  as  favorable  as  those  attained  by  Christianity. 

What  is  one  to  think  of  this  attempt  to  impose  the  Christian 
priestly  ideal  on  a  pagan  ministry?  "Monkey  tricks"  was 
the  verdict  of  Nazianzen  on  all  Julian's  imitations  of  things 
Christian.  Modern  historians  are  willing  to  deal  more 
leniently  with  the  Apostate.  His  defection  from  Christianity 
is  not  indeed  pardoned ;  but  it  is  explained  by  the  circumstances 
of  his  life  and  by  his  peculiar  character.  His  recognition  of 
the  fact  that  priestly  virtue  and  zeal  are  needful  for  the  success 
of  religion  is  a  striking  tribute  to  Catholicism.  "  Forma  pas- 
toris,  forma  gregis  "  was  a  principle  that  this  reformer  of 
paganism  understood.  So  strongly  did  he  accept  it  that  he 
almost  expected  the  mere  strength  of  a  virtuous  clergy  to  es- 
tablish and  confirm  even  a  religion  which  had  little  else  to 
sustain  it.  But  the  whole  scheme  was  foredoomed  to  failure. 
Julian  lacked  what  Aristotle  makes  an  essential  of  genius,  the 
ability  to  see  connexions.  He  failed  to  perceive  that  the  Chris- 
tian ideal  of  the  priesthood  was  something  springing  out  of  and 
inseparable  from  Christianity.  Christianity  made  the  priest; 
the  priest  did  not  make  Christianity.  Christian  morals  are  all 
of  a  piece  with  Christian  dogma  and  never  can  be  joined  to 
any  negation  of  it,  nor  flourish  cut  off  from  the  root  of  their  life. 

Joseph  M.  Egan. 

The  Catholic  University  of  A  merica, 
Washington,  D.  C, 

2  5  Ibid.,  pp.  337-339. 
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IS  THERE  SALVATION  OUTSIDE  THE  OHUEOH? 

SOME  forty  years  ago  a  venerable  country  judge  had  as  his 
guest  a  young  priest  and  said  to  him :  "  I  am  and  ever 
have  been  a  hard-shell  Baptist  of  the  old  panel.  Your  father 
often  used  to  say :  *  I  always  liked  the  hard-shell  Baptists. 
They  are  a  God-fearing,  debt-paying,  dram-drinking  people.' 
I  stood  shoulder  to  shoulder  with  him  for  his  Church  and 
ours  against  the  Known othings  in  1853,  the  year  you  were 
born,  when  you  had  only  four  churches  in  our  state.  The 
Knownothings  wanted  to  run  you  all  out  of  the  State  because 
you  teach  that  out  of  your  Church  there  is  no  salvation.  But 
we  hard-shell  Baptists  say,  out  of  our  church  there  is  no  sal- 
vation, because  no  one  can  enter  into  the  Church  of  Christ 
here,  or  into  the  Kingdom  of  God  hereafter,  without  Baptism, 
and  there  is  no  Baptism  without  dipping.  So  I  told  our  people, 
*  Let  the  Knownothings  run  the  Catholics  out  for  this  to-day, 
and  they  must  run  us  Baptists  out  for  this  to-morrow.'  " 

There  was  a  time,  before  higher  criticism  became  epidemic 
among  non- Catholics,  when  nearly  all,  if  not  all,  Bible  Chris- 
tians held  that  there  is  no  salvation  without  membership  in 
the  Church  of  Christ. 

Catholics  always  have  been  taught  in  early  childhood,  from 
even  their  shortest  catechism,  that  Baptism  is  of  three  kinds — 
of  water,  of  desire,  or  of  blood — according  to  the  old  Latin 
formula  "  fluminis,  flaminis,  sanguinis — and  that  Baptism  of 
water  is  of  three  kinds — of  infusion,  aspersion,  or  immersion. 
They  have  likewise  always  been  taught  that  Baptism  of  desire 
consists  of  an  act  of  love  or  of  perfect  contrition.  Some  Catho- 
lics, not  only  among  the  laity  but  also  among  the  clergy,  have 
held  and  expressed  the  opinion  that  acts  of  perfect  contrition 
or  of  love  for  God  above  all  things  for  His  own  sake,  are  not 
so  easy  as  to  be  common  in  souls  resolved  to  avoid  mortal  sin, 
but  are  so  hard  as  to  be  rare  save  in  the  case  of  saints  who  live 
lives  of  heroic  virtue,  and  they  are,  and  ever  have  been  few.  In 
1 91 6  Messrs.  Benziger  Brothers  published  the  present  writer's 
book  of  567  pages  under  the  title  "Heaven  Open  to  Souls: 
Love  for  God  above  all  things  and  perfect  contrition  easy  and 
common  in  souls  resolved  to  avoid  mortal  sin  ".  There,  from 
the  Scriptures,  Councils,  Popes,  Fathers,  Doctors,  and  Theo^ 
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logians,  it  is  demonstrated  that  acts  of  love  and  perfect  con- 
trition are  easy  and  common  and  that  therefore  heaven  is  open 
to  souls.  Here  we  add:  therefore,  likewise,  the  Church,  which 
is  the  visible  Church  of  Christ,  the  One,  Holy,  Catholic,  Apos- 
tolic, Roman  Church,  out  of  which  there  is  no  salvation,  is  open 
to  souls ;  that  many  who  have  not  become  members  of  the  One 
True  Church  in  the  eyes  of  men  by  Baptism  of  water,  may  have 
been  made  such  members  in  the  eyes  of  God  who  sees  the  heart, 
by  faith  working  through  charity,  by  an  act  of  love  or  of  per- 
fect contrition. 

To  what  priest  who  has  won  the  confidence  of  his  non- 
Catholic  neighbors  have  they  not  unbosomed  the  following 
grievance?  "  I  have  been  present  at  sermons  or  lectures  by 
Catholic  orators  who  discussed  the  saying,  *  Out  of  the  Church 
there  is  no  salvation  '.  Their  principles  as  explained  in  public 
were  most  broad.  But  I  more  than  suspect  that  their  applica- 
tion of  these  principles  in  private,  when  they  had  gone  out 
to  the  back-door  and  were  talking  to  their  own  by  themselves, 
was  not  broad  but  narrow.  They  told  their  own  that  we  can  be 
saved  with  invincible  ignorance  by  *  Baptism  or  Penance  of 
Desire ',  but  that  few  if  any  of  us  are  good  enough  to  receive 
'  Baptism  or  Penance  of  Desire ',  and  that  practically  all  of  us 
are,  and  ever  will  be,  outside  the  Church  and  will  not  be  saved." 

It  is  a  fact  that  many  Catholics  of  the  clergy  or  laity  hold 
the  false  opinion  that  acts  of  love  or  perfect  contrition  are  rare 
among  Catholics  and  most  rare  among  non- Catholics.  It  is  a 
fact  that  many  more  Catholics  have  held  that  error  in  the  past 
than  in  the  present.  This  is  a  fact,  and  we  could  not  hide  it 
even  if  we  wished  to  do  so.  But  those  who  have  said  that  most 
exasperating  thing,  whether  at  the  back-door  or  in  the  pulpit, 
were  then  teaching  the  contrary  of  what  had  been  taught  by 
the  Scriptures  as  ever  interpreted  by  the  Fathers,  Doctors, 
Councils,  Popes,  and  Theologians.  No  matter  what  the  office 
or  dignity  of  such  teachers,  in  saying  such  things  they  repre- 
sented only  themselves  or  a  Jansenistic  faction,  and  not  the 
Catholic  Church,  which  ought  not  to  be  held  responsible  for 
such  ignorance  of  her  teachings. 

On  this  score  our  non-Catholic  neighbor  may  be  satisfied 
with  the  finality  of  our  answer,  but  he  urges  another  grievance. 
Says  he,  "  I  more  than  suspect  that  many  Catholic  preachers 
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who  have  taught  from  the  pulpit  that  we  shall  not  be  punished 
by  Almighty  God  for  our  invincible  ignorance  that  your 
Church  is  the  One  Church  of  Chiist,  believe  that  our  ignorance 
is  rarely  if  ever  invincible,  and  say  this  to  their  flock  in  private 
at  the  back-door,  and  they  thus  give  us  a  cause  for  feeling 
exasperated  against  the  Catholic  Church  and  its  clergy  and 
people." 

Here  again  we  grant  the  fact  but  our  answer  is  that  the 
Church  is  not  and  ought  not  to  be  held  responsible  for  such 
thoughts  or  words  of  such  Catholics.  The  only  possible  way 
to  satisfy  minds  that  our  answer  is  ingenuous  is  to  cite  in  full 
not  only  texts  but  also  contexts  of  responsible  Catholic  authori- 
ties. We  first  cite  the  following  passage  from  page  13,  Volume 
IV,  of  Essays  Chiefly  Theological,  by  the  Rev.  Patrick  Murray, 
D.D.,  Professor  of  Dogmatic  and  Moral  Theology  in  the  Royal 
College  of  St.  Patrick,  Maynooth,  Dublin,  1853  : 

How  very  different  are  the  feeling  and  tone  of  Dr.  Newman  in  the 
following  passage  {Anglican  Difficulties,  Lect.  11,  p.  288) — in  the 
sentiment  of  which  I,  after  long  and  deep  reflection  on  the  matter, 
fully  and  cordially  agree  with  the  eloquent  lecturer.  "  And  in  like 
manner,  I  suppose,  as  regards  this  country,  as  well  as  Greece  and 
Russia,  we  may  entertain  most  reasonable  hopes  that  vast  multitudes 
are  in  a  state  of  invincible  ignorance  so  that  those  among  them  who  are 
living  a  life  really  religious  and  conscientious  may  be  looked  upon  with 
interest  and  even  pleasure,  though  a  moimiful  pleasure,  in  the  midst 
of  the  pain  which  a  Catholic  feels  at  their  ignorant  prejudices  against 
what  he  knows  to  be  true.  Among  the  most  bitter  railers  against  the 
Church  in  this  country  may  be  found  those  who  are  influenced  by 
divine  grace,  and  are  at  present  travelling  towards  heaven,  whatever 
be  their  ultimate  destiny.  .  .  .  Nay,  while  such  persons  think  as  at 
present,  they  are  bound  to  act  accordingly,  and  only  so  far  to  connect 
themselves  with  us  as  their  conscience  allows.  .  .  .  '  When  persons 
who  have  been  brought  up  in  heresy ',  says  a  Catholic  theologian, 
'  persuaded  from  their  childhood  that  we  are  the  enemies  of  God's 
word,  are  idolaters,  pestilent  deceivers,  and  therefore  as  pests  to  be 
avoided,  they  cannot,  while  this  persuasion  lasts,  hear  us  with  a  safe 
conscience,  and  they  labor  under  invincible  ignorance,  inasmuch  as 
they  doubt  not  that  they  are  in  a  good  wav.' "  Busembaiun,  vol.  i, 
p.  54.) 

Dr.  Murray  continues: 
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1  could  supply  Dr.  Newman  with  a  pretty  long  catalogue  of  theo- 
logians, far  more  eminent  than  Busembaum,  who  hold  the  preceding 
opinion  as  to  the  fact  of  invincible  ignorance  prevailing  to  a  very 
great  extent.  Thus  Adam  Tanner,  a  very  able,  and,  in  his  day,  very 
distinguished  German  divine,  writes :  "  Even  among  heretics  and 
schismatics  many  simple  persons  may  be  excused  from  the  sin  of  un- 
belief, inasmuch  as  they  trust  their  elders  and  pastors,  and  do  not 
yet  sufficiently  see  that  they  are  in  error."  He  then  cites  as  of  the 
same  opinion  Victoria,  Vega,  Peter  Soto  and  Vasquez — all  theolo- 
gians of  high  character.  Reiffenstuel,  the  celebrated  canonist,  thus 
writes  in  his  excellent  Moral  Theology:  "Material  heretics  (who 
however,  according  to  St.  Augustine,  are  by  no  means  to  be  reckoned 
among  heretics)  are  those  who  err  in  faith,  not  from  malice  or  per- 
tinacity, but  from  simplicity  or  want  of  proper  information.  Of 
these  there  are  many  aimong  the  common  people  in  heretical  societies. 
For  in  defect  of  pertinacity  no  one  is  formally  a  heretic,  who  is  pre- 
pared to  submit  his  judgment  to  the  Church,  is  not  aware  that  the 
true  Church  of  Christ  teaches  the  contrary,  or  is  so  disposed,  at  least 
habitually,  that  he  would  abandon  his  error  if  he  knew  it  to  be  con- 
trary to  the  true  faith."  He  then  quotes  Mastrius  and  others  as  of 
the  same  opinion. 

Dr.  Murray  in  his  preface  to  the  above  passage  pays  his 
respects  to  his  Catholic  opponents  on  this  matter  as 

a  few  individuals  who,  with  their  heads  hardly  dry  from  the  waters 
of  Baptism,  come  out  with  their  frantic  and  infallible  theories,  and 
denounce  every  man  as  unsound  in  faith  who  does  not  square  his 
language  according  to  their  consecrated  standard  of  speech.  Meek 
and  gentle  admonition  is  best  suited  to  those  who  err  through  ignor- 
ance or  even  precipitance.  But  when  a  nian  who  has  yet  the  very 
elements  of  theological  science  to  learn,  thrusts  himself  forward  into 
the  Censor's  chair,  and  deals  out  his  anathemas  on  all  about  him  in 
the  most  dogmatical  tone,  he  deserves  for  the  common  good  as  well 
as  for  his  own  to  be  treated  in  a  very  different  manner.  "  Who  ever 
heard  ",  says  a  great  writer  and  a  good  man,  though  not  a  Catholic, 
"  of  toleration  for  intolerance?  An  iron-monger  is  a  respectable  man 
so  long  as  he  is  merely  an  iron-monger — an  admirable  man  if  he  is  a 
religious  iron-monger;  but  a  great  blockhead  if  he  sets  up  for  a 
bishop  and  lectures  on  theology  " — and,  I  would  add,  a  great  social 
nuisance,  too,  if  he  lectures  in  a  tone  of  arrogance,  and  damns  all 
whom,  in  his  presumptuous  ignorance,  he  fancies  to  be  going  astray 
from  the  right  line  of  orthodoxy,  when  they  are  only  diverging  from 
his  line  of  heterodoxv  and  uncharitableness. 
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In  this  passage  we  see  with  our  own  eyes  the  jact  that  in 
Ireland  in  1853  Dr.  Murray,  citing  many  grave  authors  of 
many  places  and  times,  fully  and  cordially  agreed  with  Dr. 
Newman  (afterward  made  a  Cardinal  by  Leo  XIII),  that  we 
may  entertain  most  reasonable  hopes  that  vast  multitudes  out 
of  the  visible  pale  of  the  Catholic  Church  are  in  a  state  of 
invincible  ignorance.  In  the  moral  theologies  of  Berardi, 
published  at  Faenza  in  1898  and  of  Ballerini-Palmieri,  pub- 
lished at  Rome  (my  edition  is  of  1899),  the  reader  might  see 
with  his  own  eyes  these  leaders  of  Catholic  theological  thought 
in  Italy  entertaining  the  same  hopes  as  most  reasonable,  and 
also  entertaining  the  same  tone  and  feelings  toward  one  ad- 
verse Catholic  theologian  who  here  is  shown  to  be  nodding  as 
even  great  Homer  sometimes  does.  Ballerini  calls  his  singular 
opinion  not  theological  science  but  a  sentimental  guess  based 
on  a  fancy  that  all  infidels,  heretics,  and  schismatics,  know  their 
own  condition  as  it  is  known  by  those  born  and  bred  in  a 
Catholic  city  under  the  shadow  of  a  cathedral. 

We  now  submit  on  this  point  full  passages,  not  from  theo- 
logians, but  from  Popes  Pius  IX  and  Leo  XIII.  We  italicize 
some  phrases  as  more  pertinent  to  our  present  subject.  The 
first  citation  is  from  the  Allocution  of  Pius  IX,  addressed  on 
9  December,  1854,  to  the  bishops  assembled  from  the  whole 
world  for  the  solemn  definition  of  the  Immaculate  Conception. 

With  grief  we  learn  that  another  and  no  less  ruinous  error  has 
spread  through  some  parts  of  the  Catholic  world  and  has  become 
deep-seated  in  the  minds  of  many  Catholics  who  think  we  should 
have  good  hopes  for  the  eternal  salvation  of  all  who  are  in  no  way  in 
the  true  Church  of  Christ.  Thence  they  are  wont  most  often  to  in- 
quire what  after  death  shall  be  the  lot  and  condition  of  those  who 
have  in  no  way  adhered  to  Catholic  faith;  and  adducing  foolish 
reasons  they  proclaim  a  reply  which  follows  that  wrong  opinion. 
Venerable  Brothers,  far  be  it  from  us  to  have  the  audacity  to  place 
limits  to  the  divine  mercy,  which  is  infinite ;  far  be  it  from  us  to  wish 
to  search  the  secret  plans  and  judgments  of  God,  which  are  a  great 
deep  (Ps.  35:7)  and  which  human  thought  cannot  fathom.  But 
according  to  our  apostolic  duty,  we  wish  to  arouse  your  episcopal 
vigilance  and  solicitude  so  that  with  all  your  might  you  will  strive  to 
ward  off  from  the  minds  of  men  this  equally  impious  and  pernicious 
opinion,  namely,  that  a  way  of  eternal  salvation  can  be  found  in  every 
religion  whatsoever.     With  the  energy  and  learning  in  which  you 
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excel,  demonstrate  to  the  peoples  entrusted  to  your  care  that  the  dog- 
mas of  Catholic  faith  are  by  no  means  contrary  to  the  divine  mercy 
and  justice.  But  it  is  to  be  held  as  of  faith  that  out  of  the  Apostolic 
Roman  Church  no  one  can  be  saved,  that  this  is  the  only  ark  of  sal- 
vation, that  he  who  shall  not  have  entered  this,  shall  perish  in  the 
deluge.  And  yet  it  must  be  held  as  equally  certain  that  those  who 
labor  under  ignorance  of  the  true  religion,  if  this  ignorance  is  invin- 
cible, are  not  before  the  eyes  of  the  Lord  burdened  with  guilt  for  this 
thing.  But  at  present  who  shall  be  so  arrogant  as  to  define  the  limits 
of  such  ignorance  according  to  the  character  and  variety  of  races, 
regions,  minds,  and  so  many  other  things  ?  Indeed  when,  loosed  from 
these  bodily  chains,  we  shall  see  God  as  He  is,  we  shall  verily  under- 
stand in  what  a  close  and  beauteous  harmony  divine  mercifulness  and 
justice  meet  together.  But  as  long  as  we  are  on  earth,  weighted  with 
this  mortal  mass  which  dulls  our  mind,  let  us  most  firmly  hold  from 
Catholic  doctrine  that  there  is  one  God,  one  faith,  one  baptism  (Eph. 
4,  5 )  ;  to  proceed  further  in  our  searching  is  wrong. 

For  the  rest,  as  the  spirit  of  charity  demands,  let  us  pour  out 
assiduous  prayers  that  all  races  everywhere  may  be  converted  to  Christ, 
and  let  us  devote  ourselves  as  far  as  we  can  to  the  common  salvation 
of  men.  For  the  arm  of  the  Lord  has  not  been  shortened  (Is.  59 :  1), 
and  the  gifts  of  heavenly  grace  will  not  be  lacking  to  those  who,  with 
a  sincere  mind,  wish  and  ask  to  be  recreated  by  this  light.  Such 
truths  are  to  be  deeply  impressed  on  the  minds  of  the  faithful  so 
that  they  cannot  be  corrupted  by  false  doctrines  tending  to  foster 
the  religious  indifference  which  we  see  widely  creeping  in  and  gain- 
ing strength,  to  the  ruin  of  souls. 

From  the  Encyclical  of  Pope  Pius  IX,  10  August,  1863,  to 
the  Bishops  of  Italy : 

And  here  we  must  again  recall  and  reprehend  a  most  grave  error 
under  which  unfortunately  some  Catholics  labor  who  hold  the  opin- 
ion that  men  living  in  errors  and  alien  to  the  true  faith  and  to  Cath- 
olic unity  can  arrive  at  eternal  life.  This  is  most  contrary  to  Catholic 
doctrine.  As  it  is  known  to  us  and  to  you,  those  who  labor  under 
invincible  ignorance  about  our  holy  religion,  and  sedulously  observe 
the  natural  law  and  its  precepts  engraven  by  God  on  the  hearts  of 
all,  and  are  prepared  to  obey  God  and  lead  a  good  and  righteous  life, 
can  by  the  operation  of  the  power  of  divine  light  and  grace  obtain 
eternal  life,  since  God,  who  plainly  sees,  searches  and  knows  the 
minds,  hearts,  thoughts  and  habits  of  all,  in  His  supreme  goodness 
and  clemency  by  no  means  suffers  any  one  to  be  punished  with  eternal 
torments  who  is  not  guilty  of  a  voluntary  fault.     But  most  well 
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known  also  is  the  Catholic  dogma,  namely,  that  out  of  the  Catholic 
Church  no  one  can  be  saved,  and  that  those  who  are'  contumacious 
against  the  same  Church's  authority  and  definitions,  and  are  perti- 
naciously separated  from  Peter's  successor,  the  Roman  Pontiff,  to 
whom  the  custody  of  His  vineyard  has  been  committed  by  the  Saviour, 
cannot  obtain  eternal  salvation. 

But  far  be  it  from  children  of  the  Catholic  Church  to  be  ever  in 
any  way  hostile  to  those  who  are  in  no  way  united  to  us  by  the  mutual 
bonds  of  faith  and  charity.  On  the  contrary,  children  of  the  Cath- 
olic Church  must  ever  strive  to  perform  toward  them  all  the  offices 
of  Christian  charity  and  to  help  them  in  poverty  or  sickness  or  in 
affliction  from  whatsoever  sorrows,  and  especially  must  they  seek  to 
rescue  them  from  the  darkness  of  errors  under  which  they  unfor- 
tunately lie  prostrate  and  to  lead  them  to  Catholic  truth  and  to  their 
most  affectionate  Mother  Church,  who  never  ceases  to  lovingly 
stretch  out  to  them  her  maternal  arms  and  to  call  them  to  her  bosom, 
that  being  grounded  and  stable  in  faith,  hope  and  charity,  and  fructi- 
fying in  every  good  work  (Col.  1 :  10),  they  may  attain  eternal  sal- 
vation. 

From  the  Encyclical  of  Leo  XIII  on  the  unity  of  the  Church, 
20  June,  1896: 

Those  who  arbitrarily  conjure  up  and  picture  to  themselves  a  hid- 
den and  invisible  Church  are  in  grievous  and  pernicious  error,  as  are 
also  those  who  regard  the  Church  as  a  human  institution  which 
claims  a  certain  obedience  in  discipline  and  external  duties,  but  which 
is  without  the  perennial  communication  of  the  gifts  of  divine  grace 
and  without  all  that  which  testifies  by  constant  and  undoubted  sign.^ 
to  the  existence  of  that  life  which  is  drawn  from  God.  It  is  assuredly 
as  impossible  that  the  Church  of  Jesus  Christ  can  be  the  one  or  the 
other  as  that  a  man  should  be  a  body  alone  or  a  soul  alone.  .  .  . 
Since  the  Church  is  such  by  divine  will  and  constitution,  such  it  must 
uniformly  remain  to  the  end  of  time.  .  .  .  Wherefore  Chrysostom 
writes :  "  Secede  not  from  the  Church.  For  nothing  is  stronger  than 
the  Church.  Thy  hope  is  the  Church,  Thy  salvation  is  the  Church. 
Thy  refuge  is  the  Church.  It  is  higher  than  the  heavens  and  wider 
than  the  earth.  It  never  grows  old,  but  is  ever  full  of  vigor.  Where- 
fore holy  writ  pointing  to  its  strength  and  stability  calls  it  a  moun- 
tain." And  Augustine  writes :  "  See  what  you  must  beware  of.  See 
what  you  must  avoid.  See  what  you  must  dread.  It  happens  that, 
as  in  the  human  body,  some  member  may  be  cut  off,  a  hand,  a  finger, 
a  foot.  Does  the  soul  follow  the  amputated  member  ?  As  long  as  it 
was  in  the  body  it  lived.     Separated,  it  forfeits  its  life.     So  the 
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Christian  is  a  Catholic  as  long  as  he  lives  in  the  body.  Cut  off  from 
it  he  becomes  a  heretic.  The  life  of  the  spirit  follows  not  the  ampu- 
tated member." 

Some  of  the  above  words  of  Popes  Pius  and  Leo  are  not 
close  to  our  point  about  invincible  ignorance  or  the  Church's 
responsibility  for  what  some  Catholics  may  have  said  on  this 
point.  But  we  have  tried  as  far  as  our  short  space  allows  to 
put  under  the  reader's  eye  the  whole  truth  as  taught  by  Popes 
about  the  value  and  the  meaning  of  the  maxim,  Out  of  the 
Church  there  is  no  salvation. 

Previously  we  had  heard  approved  Catholic  theologians  like 
Newman  for  England,  Murray  for  Ireland,  and  Ballerini  for 
Rome,  following  other  approved  Catholic  theologians.  Among 
these  are  representatives  of  the  secular  clergy  and  of  the 
Dominican,  Franciscan,  and  Jesuit  orders,  and  of  nearly  every 
race  and  tongue  of  Europe.  But  here  we  have  Pope  Pius  IX 
teaching  the  same  thing.  His  language  is  more  dignified,  but 
is  just  as  strong  as  that  of  Dr.  Murray  and  Ballerini  (who  are 
regarded  as  glories  of  Maynooth  and  of  the  Roman  College), 
in  reprobating  ignorant  arrogance  which  defines  the  limits  of 
invincible  ignorance,  and  in  also  reprobating  in  Catholics  any 
inward  or  outward  uncharitableness  even  to  those  who  are  in 
no  way  united  to  us  by  the  mutual  bonds  of  faith  and  charity. 
How  much  more  would  he  reprobate  uncharitableness  toward 
those  who  try  to  keep  the  natural  law  and  obey  God  and  can 
by  the  operation  of  divine  light  and  grace  obtain  eternal  life ! 
Almost  the  last  words  of  the  Social  Contract  by  Jean- Jacques 
Rousseau  are :  "  It  is  impossible  to  live  in  peace  with  people 
whom  one  believes  to  be  damned.  To  love  them  is  to  hate 
God  who  punishes  them.  Whoever  dares  say :  *  Out  of  the 
Church  there  is  no  salvation,'  should  be  driven  from  the  state." 
On  the  preceding  page  we  read :  "  There  is  a  profession  of 
faith  purely  civil,  of  which  it  is  the  sovereign's  duty  to  decide 
upon  the  articles,  not  precisely  as  dogmas  of  religion  but  as 
sentiments  of  sociality  without  which  it  is  impossible  to  be  a 
good  citizen  or  a  faithful  subject.  Without  being  able  to 
oblige  any  one  to  believe  them,  he  can  banish  from  the  state 
whoever  does  not  believe  them  ...  If  any  one,  having  pub- 
licly acknowledged  those  dogmas  conducts  himself  as  if  he  did 
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not  acknowledge  them,  he  should  be  punished  with  death.  He 
has  committed  the  greatest  of  crimes.  He  has  lied  before  the 
law."  The  translator  informs  us  that  Robespierre  read  the 
Social  Contract  through  once  every  day,  but  after  he  was 
guillotined  and  his  reign  of  terror  was  over,  his  epitaph  was : 
"  Mourn  not  for  him,  for  if  he  were  alive  you  would  be  dead  ". 
Was  not  Archbishop  Ireland  right  in  saying  that  the  torch  in 
the  hand  of  Rousseau's  statue  is  the  torch  not  of  light  but  of 
incendiarism?  At  least,  about  the  Catholic  maxim.  Out  of 
the  Church  there  is  no  salvation,  he  knew  less  than  the  Know- 
nothings. 

In  the  above  words  of  Pope  Pius  IX  we  note  the  phrases: 
"  all  who  are  in  no  way  in  the  true  Church  of  Christ" ;  "  those 
who  have  in  no  way  adhered  to  Catholic  faith  " ;  "  those  who 
are  in  no  way  united  to  us  by  the  mutual  bonds  of  faith  and 
charity  ".  How  much  must  each  one  know  and  believe  to  be 
in  the  true  Church  of  Christ  by  Baptism  of  desire,  in  some 
way  to  have  adhered  to  Catholic  faith  and  to  have  been  united 
to  us  by  the  mutual  bonds  of  faith  and  charity  ?  Absolutely  all 
Catholic  theologians  reply  with  St.  Paul  (Hebr.  11:6),  "With- 
out faith  it  is  impossible  to  please  God,  for  he  who  cometh  to 
God  must  believe  that  He  exists  and  that  He  is  a  Rewarder  to 
them  that  seek  Him  ".  Some  laxists  affirmed  the  proposition : 
"  Only  faith  in  one  God  seems  necessary  by  necessity  of  means 
and  not  explicit  faith  in  the  Rewarder ".  But  this  is  the 
twenty-second  of  sixty-five  propositions  all  of  which  were  con- 
demned in  1679  by  Pope  Innocent  XI  as  at  least  scandalous 
and  in  practice  pernicious.  Theologians  here  remark  that  to 
make  an  act  of  love  or  perfect  contrition  and  be  justified  we 
must  have  not  only  faith  in  God  but  also  hope  in  him,  that  we 
would  not  love  God  good  in  Himself,  if  we  did  not  believe  in 
Him  and  hope  in  Him  as  also  good  and  loving  to  us;  that  we 
could  not  love  God  with  charity,  which  is  friendship  and 
mutual  love,  unless  we  knew  and  believed  God  to  be  a  Re- 
warder to  those  that  seek  Him. 

For  justification  and  salvation,  for  membershijp  in  the  true 
Church  of  Christ  by  desire  if  not  by  reality,  is  it  necessary 
to  know  and  believe,  to  have  explicit  faith,  that  there  are 
Three  Persons  in  One  God  or  that  Christ  is  God?  The  large 
majority  of  Catholic  theologians  thinky  teach  as  their  opinion, 
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that  it  is  uncertain  whether  that  much  explicit  faith  is  re- 
quired by  the  will  of  God  as  a  necessary  means  of  membership 
in  the  Church,  the  Mystic  Body  of  Christ.  Other  Catholic 
theologians  think,  teach  as  their  opinion,  that  it  is  certain  that 
explicit  faith  in  the  Trinity  and  Incarnation  is  necessary.  If, 
when  these  teach  this  as  certain,  they  tell  us  they  do  not  in  this 
represent  the  Catholic  Church  or  her  theologians  or  even  their 
own  religious  order,  if  they  belong  to  one,  but  only  themselves, 
they  are  within  their  rights.  If  they  teach  this  as  certain  with- 
out the  above  explanation  and  leave  the  general  public  under 
the  impression  that  in  teaching  this  they  represent  the  Catholic 
Church  or  her  theologians  or  some  great  religious  order,  they 
are  most  misleading  and  are  reprehensible.  We  cannot  blame 
them  for  thinking  or  saying  or  writing  that  no  Jew  or  Mahome- 
tan who  is  in  invincible  ignorance  of  the  Incarnation  and 
Trinity  can,  invisibly  to  us,  but  visibly  to  God,  by  an  act  of 
faith,  hope,  and  charity  or  contrition,  be  affiliated  to  the  One 
Visible  Church  of  Christ  and  thus  be  saved.  But  we  would 
blame  them  for  saddling  their  private  opinion  or  the  private 
opinion  of  their  minority  on  the  Catholic  Church  as  her  teach- 
ing. Of  course  there  is  a  most  grave  divine  precept  binding 
every  human  being  to  believe  everything  that  God  has  revealed 
to  us  and  has  been  taught  by  the  Church  to  have  been  revealed, 
and  there  is  a  grave  divine  precept  to  know  and  believe  the 
Incarnation  and  Trinity.  This  explicit  faith,  or  knowledge 
and  belief,  is  necessary  by  the  necessity  of  divine  precept.  This 
is  certain.  But  it  is  not  accepted  by  the  majority  of  theo- 
logians as  certain  that  this  explicit  faith  is  necessary  by  neces- 
sity of  means  in  the  same  way  as  explicit  faith  in  God  as 
existing  and  as  a  Rewarder. 

Some  non-Catholic  neighbors  tell  the  priest  he  makes  all 
religion  consist  of  membership  in  an  organization.  But  it  is 
not  reason,  but  passion,  for  them  to  infer  that,  because  we 
believe  as  an  article  of  faith  that  out  of  the  visible  Church 
none  is  saved,  thence  we  must  believe  that  in  the  visible 
Church  all  are  saved.  We  never  believed  that  faith  without 
good  works  is  alive  and  justifies,  or  that  the  Church  is  the 
congregation  of  the  elect  or  of  the  just  or  saints  or  that  the 
Church  is  invisible.  On  the  contrary,  as  we  have  ever  been 
taught,  the  Church  as  instituted  by  Christ  our  Sovereign  Lord, 
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who  has  all  power  in  heaven  and  on  earth,  that  in  it  and 
through  it  all  human  beings  might  have  the  means  of  sanctify- 
ing and  saving  their  souls,  is  a  visible  society  of  men  and 
women  with  bodies  as  well  as  souls,  and  it  has  a  visible  head 
and  visible  sacraments  or  signs  producing  grace,  and  it  has  out- 
ward doctrines  and  laws,  and  in  it  all  are  not  saints,  and  many 
are  even  great  sinners,  and  none  without  a  divine  revelation  or 
prophecy  is  sure  he  will  persevere  to  the  end  in  keeping  the 
faith  and  that  he  will  be  saved.  That  objection  appears  to 
argue  thus :  Catholics  hold  that  out  of  the  visible  Church  there 
is  no  salvation.  But  Luther  or  Calvin  held  that  out  of  the 
invisible  Church  there  are  no  just  or  elect.  Therefore  Catho- 
lics hold  that  in  the  visible  Church  all  are  just  or  elect.  We  do 
not  make  all  duties  consist  in  becoming  members  of  an  organ- 
ization; but  our  Divine  Lord  did  make  it  one  of  his  grave 
commands  that  all  enter  this  organization  by  believing  and 
being  baptized,  and  He  did  make  it  another  of  His  grave 
commands  that  all  persevere  in  receiving  from  this  organiza- 
tion its  teachings,  sacraments,  and  laws,  as  means  of  sanctify- 
ing and  saving  their  souls. 

The  unanimous  decision  of  the  U.  S.  Supreme  Court  on 
I  June,  1908,  in  the  case  of  "  The  Municipality  of  Ponce  v. 
The  Catholic  Apostolic  Roman  Church  in  Porto  Rico  ",  recog- 
nized that  the  Catholic  Apostolic  Roman  Church  as  a  legal 
person,  entitled  to  maintain  its  property  rights  in  court,  ante- 
dates by  almost  a  thousand  years  any  other  personality  in 
Europe,  and  the  Court  cited  the  Code  of  Justinian  containing 
the  law  of  Constantine  of  the  year  321  to  the  effect  that  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church  was  then  recognized  as  a  legal  person. 

One  of  the  titles  of  the  King  of  England  is  Defender  of 
the  Faith,  "  Defensor  Fidei,"  as  all  may  have  seen  on  English 
coins  or  in  recent  diplomatic  notes  addressed  by  our  Govern- 
ment to  that  sovereign.  This  title  given  to  Henry  VIII  by 
Pope  Leo  X  and  confirmed  by  Pope  Clement  VII  is  a  standing 
proof  that  in  1521  when  the  Catholic  doctrine  that  there  are 
Seven  Sacraments  had  been  attacked  by  Luther  and  defended 
by  Henry,  England  recognized  the  Pope  as  head  of  the 
Church.  These  official  acts  of  our  Supreme  Court  and  of  the 
English  kings  are  adduced  not  so  much  as  proofs  as  reminders 
of  the  fact  that  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  not  only  now 
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claims  to  be  the  One  True  Church  of  Christ  out  of  which 
there  is  no  salvation,  but  this  claim,  like  long  possession,  is  at 
least  nine  of  the  ten  points  of  the  law  and  founds,  if  not  a 
moral  certainty,  at  least  a  most  strong  presumption  that  the 
claim  is  rightful.  Anyhow  our  non-Catholic  neighbors  should 
not  take  offence  at  this  claim  as  offensively  presumptuous. 

This  paper  has  not  had  as  its  main  aim  to  reprobate  the 
religious  indifference  which  unfortunately  is  so  widespread 
among  non-Catholics  and  nominal  or  luke-warm  Catholics; 
nor  has  it  sought  to  demonstrate  that  "  Out  of  the  Church  there 
is  no  salvation"  is  an  article  of  our  faith  and  is  true;  but, 
supposing  this  truth,  has  tried  to  explain  the  sense  in  which  the 
Church  herself  understands  it  and  to  demonstrate  that  it  is  not 
a  cause  or  excuse  for  Catholics  and  their  non-Catholic  neigh- 
bors or  fellow  citizens  riot  to  live  together  in  charity  and  peace. 

Henry  C.  Semple,  S.J. 

Fordham  University,  New  York. 


A  OONFKATERNITY  OF  THE  HOLY  FAMILY  FOE  MEN. 

AS  the  successful  working  of  Confraternities  is  a  subject  of 
never-failing  interest  to  every  zealous  priest,  it  is  hardly 
necessary  to  offer  any  apology  to  the  readers  of  The  Eccles- 
iastical Review  for  putting  before  them  the  following  sketch 
of  the  Limerick  Confraternity  of  the  Holy  Family.  If,  how- 
ever, excuse  be  needed,  we  may  lawfully  plead  the  fitness  of 
the  time,  since  this  year,  191 8,  will  see  the  members  of  the 
Confraternity  assemble  to  celebrate  the  Golden  Jubilee  of 
its  foundation.  And  when  we  bear  in  mind  the  fact  that,  from 
decade  to  decade  of  the  fifty  years  of  its  existence,  the  Con- 
fraternity has  steadily  grown  in  numbers,  and  faithfully  pre- 
served the  fervor  of  its  youth,  have  we  not  good  ground  for  the 
hope  that  an  acquaintance  with  its  history  and  organization 
will  be,  not  only  interesting,  but  instructive?  For  the  methods 
that  have  been,  and  are  still  so  successful  in  Limerick  would, 
doubtless,  if  enoployed,  lead  to  success  in  other  cities,  even 
though  local  circumstances  might  call  for  a  modification  in 
their  employment.  With  this  hope,  and  without  further  pre- 
face, we  shall  first  give  a  short  account  of  the  rise  of  the  Con- 
fraternity, and  then  give  a  view  of  the  manner  of  its  work- 
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ing  by  setting  forth  the  various  exercises  of  devotion  in  which 
the  members  take  part,  as  well  as  the  duties  of  the  officials  of 
the  organization. 

When  the  Redemptorist  Fathers  resolved,  with  the  blessing 
and  hearty  approval  of  the  Most  Reverend  Dr.  Butler,  Bishop 
of  Limerick,  to  establish  a  branch  of  the  Arch-Confraternity 
of  the  Holy  Family  in  their  church,  they  came  to  the  con- 
clusion that  the  best  way  to  prepare  for  it  was  to  preach  a 
mission  to  the  men  of  Limerick.  Accordingly,  on  New  Year's 
Day,  1868,  they  opened  a  mission  in  the  Church  of  St. 
Alphonsus,  placing  it  under  the  special  patronage  of  Our  Lady 
of  Perpetual  Succour,  whose  picture  had  just  been  solemnly  ex- 
posed for  public  veneration.  The  success  of  this  mission  sur- 
passed all  expectation.  The  confessionals  of  the  nine  Fathers 
who  conducted  it  were  besieged,  the  altar  rails  were  crowded, 
and  on  the  last  Sunday  of  the  mission  1,400  men  and  working 
boys  received  the  Sacrament  of  Confirmation.  At  the  close 
the  congregation  was  so  great  that  it  filled  to  overflowing  not 
only  the  church,  but  even  the  enclosure  before  it ;  so  that  many 
had  to  be  content  with  standing  in  the  street.  "  This,"  ex- 
claimed Dr.  Butler,  "  is  the  miracle  wrought  by  Our  Lady  of 
Perpetual  Succour;  surely  a  far  greater  miracle  than  the  cure 
of  a  blind  boy  or  the  healing  of  a  cripple  ". 

The  time  had  now  come  for  the  founding  of  the  Con- 
fraternity. In  response  to  the  invitation  of  the  Fathers, 
crowded  congregations  of  men  assembled  in  the  Church  of  St. 
Alphonsus  on  the  Monday,  Tuesday,  and  Wednesday  following 
the  close  of  the  mission.  The  object  of  the  Confraternity  was 
explained  and  its  rules  were  expounded  to  them,  and  then  d\\ 
those  willing  to  join  were  asked  to  give  in  their  names.  Before 
a  week  had  passed  the  number  of  recruits  was  1,500.  As  may 
well  be  imagined,  it  was  no  easy  task  to  introduce  order  and 
discipline  into  this  small  army.  The  names  had  to  be  cata- 
logued, and  the  members  had  to  be  arranged  in  guilds  or  sec- 
tions, those  from  the  same  locality  being  placed,  as  a  general 
rule,  in  the  same  section.  Father  Thomas  Edward  Bridgett, 
C.SS.R.,  the  first  Spiritual  Director  of  the  Limerick  Con- 
fraternity, has  left  a  lively  description,  too  long  for  quotation 
here,  of  the  difficulties  he  experienced  in  arranging  the  men  in 
their  sections.     Not  the  least  of  these  difficulties  arose  from  a 
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similarity  of  surnames  amongst  many  of  the  members.  In  the 
first  list  of  names  there  were  99  Macnamaras,  39  Kellys,  and 
35  Kennedys.  What  must  it  have  been  to  arrange  the  owners 
of  these  in  a  crowded  church  where  there  was  scarcely  stand- 
ing room?  No  wonder  that  on  these  nights  of  drilling  and 
marshalling  it  was  sometimes  eleven  o'clock  before  the  Direc- 
tor left  the  pulpit.  But  the  persevering  labor  of  the  Director 
and  the  good  will  of  the  men  triumphed  over  all  obstacles. 
Order  grew  out  of  chaos,  and  soon  fifty  sections  were  formed, 
each  containing  about  thirty  members,  of  whom  two  in  each 
section  were  appointed  to  act  as  Prefect  and  Sub-Prefect, 
respectively. 

The  weekly  meeting  was  fixed  for  8  o'clock  on  Tuesday 
evening,  that  being  the  most  convenient  time  for  the  men. 
All  went  well  for  a  while;  but  soon  an  unexpected  difficulty 
arose.  Such  numbers  of  new  recruits  continued  to  flock  in  that 
the  spacious  Church  of  St.  Alphonsus  was  unable  to  hold  all 
the  members  at  the  same  meeting.  The  obvious  solution  of  the 
difficulty  was  to  hold  a  second  meeting  every  week.  This  sup- 
plementary meeting  was  first  fixed  for  Sunday  afternoon,  but 
was  afterward  changed  to  Monday  evening  at  8  o'clock.  It 
was  thought  that,  when  enthusiasm  had  time  to  cool,  members 
would  fall  away  and  make  it  unnecessary  to  hold  the  "  over- 
flow "  meeting.  But,  contrary  to  expectations,  the  numbers 
went  on  steadily  increasing,  so  that  the  two  Divisions  of  the 
Confraternity  became  permanent :  St.  John's,  or  the  "  Monday  " 
Division,  and  St.  Michael's,  or  the  "  Tuesday  "  Division,  the 
former  recruited  mainly  from  the  parish  of  St.  John,  the  latter, 
from  the  parish  of  St.  Michael.  Both  Divisions  are  on  a  foot- 
ing of  perfect  equality  and  are  almost  equal  in  size. 

It  was  not  till  the  year  1891  that  a  branch  of  the  Con- 
fraternity was  established  for  boys.  Up  to  that  time  there  had 
been  special  sections  in  the  men's  Confraternity  reserved  for 
boys ;  but  this  arrangement  did  not  prove  entirely  satisfactory. 
Moreover,  Dr.  O'Dwyer,  who  had  succeeded  Dr.  Butler  in  the 
see  of  Limerick,  expressed  a  wish  that  something  special  should 
be  done  for  the  working  boys  of  the  city.  Accordingly,  after 
a  General  Mission  given  in  Limerick  in  January  1891,  three 
hundred  boys  were  taken  from  the  Men's  Confraternity  to  form 
the  nucleus  of  a  new  Division  confined  exclusively  to  boys.     At 
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first  this  Division  met  once  a  month ;  but  now  it  has  its  meet- 
ing every  week  at  8  o'clock  on  Wednesday  evening.  There 
are  at  present  about  2,000  boys  on  the  register. 

Before  concluding  this  account  of  the  founding  of  the  Con- 
fraternity, it  may  be  of  interest  to  note  the  gradual  stages  of  its 
growth  as  revealed  by  the  following  statistics.  In  the  month 
of  September  1868,  that  is,  eight  months  after  its  foundation, 
there  were  1,900  members  in  the  Confraternity.  In  1874  the 
ranks  had  swelled  to  2,756;  and  ten  years  later  to  4,595.  The 
numbers  for  1893,  1903  and  191 3  were,  respectively,  5,277 
(4,527  men,  750  boys),  6,528  (5,302  men,  1,226  boys),  and 
7j656  (5,856  men,  1,800  boys).  It  should  be  borne  well  in 
mind  that  these  figures  represent  genuine  members,  for  there 
is  no  mere  *'  paper  "  membership  in  the  Confraternity.  As 
soon  as  a  member  fails  to  comply  with  the  rules,  his  name  is 
removed  from  the  register,  unless  the  failure  is  caused  by 
sickness,  infirmity,  or  some  other  legitimate  reason.  Were  we 
asked  for  a  proof  of  this  statement,  we  should  point  to  the 
attendance  at  the  General  Communion.  Take,  as  an  instance, 
the  first  General  Communion  of  the  year  191 3.  Out  of  a 
possible  7,656  no  fewer  than  7,098  approached  the  Holy  Table, 
that  is,  about  93  per  cent.  When  we  take  into  account  the 
number  prevented  from  being  present  by  valid  reasons  such 
as  those  mentioned  above,  we  see  at  once  that  this  high  per- 
centage excludes  the  possibility  of  nominal  membership. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  present  year,  191 8,  the  numbers  on 
the  register  were:  men  5,556,  boys  1,966,  total  7,522.  This 
shows  a  slight  falling  off  from  the  numbers  for  191 3;  but, 
when  we  consider  the  many  hundreds  of  men  who  have  been 
called  away  from  Limerick  since  the  outbreak  of  the  war  in 
August  19 14,  we  marvel  that  the  decrease  has  not  been  very 
much  greater. 

From  the  figures  just  quoted  we  see  clearly  how  true  were 
the  words  of  the  late  Dr.  O'Dwyer,  when,  speaking  on  the 
occasion  of  the  Silver  Jubilee  of  the  Confraternity,  he  said: 
**  The  course  of  the  Confraternity  has  been  continually  upward 
and  onward,  one  unbroken  series  of  triumphs  and  successes." 
The  story  of  these  triumphs  and  successes  would,  doubtless, 
prove  interesting,  especially  to  those  who  know  Limerick,  but 
a  more  useful  purpose  will,  we  venture  to  say,  be  served  by 
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setting  forth  in  detail  the  causes  that  contributed  to  their 
attainment.  In  the  first  place  we  must  acknowledge,  as  pri- 
mary cause,  the  all-pow-erful  grace  of  God  who,  with  His  Right 
Hand,  sustained  the  Confraternity  through  the  difficulties  of 
these  fifty  years.  Had  that  help  been  wanting,  the  Confra- 
ternity should  long  ago  have  perished.  "  Unless  the  Lord 
build  the  house,  in  vain  do  they  labor  who  build  it."  All 
praise  be  to  Jesus,  the  Source  of  Grace,  and  to  Mary  and 
Joseph,  the  patrons  and  protectors  of  the  Confraternity  of  the 
Holy  Family ! 

When  we  turn  to  the  further  causes  to  which  we  may  at- 
tribute the  success  of  the  Confraternity  we  find  that,  amongst 
many  that  might  be  pointed  out,  the  chief  are:  first,  the  ex- 
cellence of  the  object  of  the  Confraternity,  which  appeals  di- 
rectly to  all  men;  secondly,  the  efficacy  and  character  of  the 
means  employed,  which,  on  the  one  hand,  attain  their  object 
with  certainty,  and,  on  the  other,  fully  satisfy,  without  unduly 
sating,  the  religious  sentiments  of  the  ordinary  Christian ;  and 
thirdly,  the  practical  manner  in  which  the  Confraternity  is  or- 
ganized, and  the  zeal  of  the  various  officials  on  whom  its  work- 
ing depends.     We  shall  now  consider  each  of  these  three  causes. 

The  object  of  the  Confraternity  of  the  Holy  Family  is  to 
make  its  members  lead  good  Christian  lives  and  thus  secure 
their  eternal  salvation.  From  this  it  will  be  seen  that  its  ranks 
are  open  to  all — old  and  young,  rich  and  poor,  learned  and 
simple ;  and,  we  may  add,  to  saint  and  sinner.  For  it  will  not 
refuse  entrance  to  the  sinner,  even  though  drunkenness  or  some 
other  vice  may  have  enslaved  him ;  and  from  such  a  candidate 
it  will  ask  no  other  pledge  than  the  promise  to  lead  a  Christian 
life  and  to  keep  the  simple  rules  of  the  Confraternity.  This 
burden  even  the  weakest  may  carry  by  means  of  the  helps 
given  him.  In  this  we  see  the  special  excellence  of  the  Con- 
fraternity, which  enables  its  members  to  do  more  easily  what 
all  Christians  are  bound  to  do.  In  truth,  therefore,  we  may 
say  that  it  adds  no  burden,  but  gives  strength  to  bear  the  burden 
laid  on  all. 

How  is  this  object  attained?  By  aifording  the  opportunity 
for  a  more  frequent  and  fervent  use  of  the  ordinary  means 
of  salvation,  which  are:  prayer,  the  reception  of  the  Sacra- 
ments of  Penance  and  the  Holy  Eucharist,  and  the  hearing  of 
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the  Word  of  God.  This  opportunity  may  be  availed  of  by 
attending  the  meetings  of  the  Confraternity  and  by  taking  part 
in  the  various  exercises  of  devotion  prescribed  for  the  members. 

As  has  been  already  stated,  each  Division  of  the  Confra- 
ternity meets  once  a  week  in  the  Church  of  St.  Alphonsus. 
On  the  stroke  of  8  p.  m.,  the  hour  fixed  for  the  meeting,  a 
priest  ascends  the  pulpit  and  recites  with  the  men  the  Rosary  of 
the  Blessed  Virgin  Mary.  The  Rosary  is  followed  by  a  few 
short  prayers  in  honor  of  Jesus,  Mary  and  Joseph,  and  by 
prayers  for  sick  and  deceased  members.  Then  a  hymn  is  sung 
by  the  congregation.  After  the  hymn,  the  Spiritual  Director 
takes  his  place  in  the  pulpit  and  preaches  a  short  sermon  to 
the  men,  having  first  given  out  the  notices  for  the  coming 
week.  The  discourse  may  treat  of  doctrine  or  morals,  the  life 
of  a  Saint,  Church  History,  or  any  other  instructive  and  edify- 
ing subject;  but  it  must  be  composed  and  delivered  in  so  clear 
and  simple  a  style  that  all,  even  the  most  uneducated,  may 
understand  it.  The  sermon  is  immediately  followed  by  Bene- 
diction of  the  Most  Blessed  Sacrament,  and  the  meeting  ends 
with  a  hymn.  The  whole  service  must  be  finished  within 
an  hour. 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  foregoing  that  the  exercises  of  the 
weekly  meeting  may  be  styled  popular  in  the  best  sense  of  the 
word.  As  a  body,  men  prefer  devotions  that  are  neither  tedious 
nor  sentimental.  Now  there  is  nothing  tedious  or  sentimental 
in  the  Rosary  or  in  the  simple,  devout  prayers  to  Jesus,  Mary 
and  Joseph.  Again,  while  heartily  disliking  high-flown  lan- 
guage and  long-winded  orations,  they  will  listen  with  interest 
to  a  direct  and  simple  discourse,  especially  when  they  know 
that  there  is  an  inexorable  time  limit  to  curb  any  tendency  to 
prolixity  in  the  preacher.  And  who  could  not  but  love  those 
moments  of  adoration,  all  too  short,  when  one  is  privileged  to 
sing  the  praises  of  God  in  His  Sacramental  Presence  and  re- 
ceive His  blessing  as  a  sweet  good-night?  The  spell  of  the 
Blessed  Sacrament  is,  as  it  were,  cast  over  all,  and  they  are 
drawn  to  come  again.  Were  these  devotions  other  than  at- 
tractive, it  is  difficult  to  see  how  the  attendance  could  be  kept 
up.  For  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  Church  of  St. 
Alphonsus  is  not  a  parish  church,  and  the  Redemptorist  Fathers 
cannot  lay  claim  to  even  one  man  in  Limerick  as  a  parishioner. 
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They  have,  consequently,  neither  the  influence  nor  the  author- 
ity that  a  parish  priest  has  over  the  members  of  his  flock.  If 
the  men  come  to  their  church,  they  come  freely  and  spon- 
taneously. 

The  fact  that  no  contribution  is  asked  of  the  men  also  helps 
to  keep  up  the  attendance  at  the  meetings.  They  may  give  if 
they  wish ;  but  there  are  no  collectors,  and  there  is  not  a  shadow 
of  moral  compulsion  to  subscribe.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
men  have,  on  difl"erent  occasions,  shown  their  generosity  in 
an  unmistakable  way.  But  when  we  bear  in  mind  that  many 
of  the  Confraternity  men  have  to  support  themselves  and  their 
families  on  very  slender  wages,  we  see  what  an  influence  the 
absence  of  a  collection  must  have  on  the  attendance  of  the 
meetings.  A  further  aid  comes  undoubtedly  from  the  fact  that 
equality  reigns  and  no  favor  is  shown  in  the  Confraternity. 
Outside,  two  members  may  be  separated  by  several  steps  of  the 
social  ladder ;  but  when  they  enter  the  church,  take  their  place 
in  their  section,  hang  their  medals  round  their  necks,  they  are 
on  the  same  footing.  This  impartiality  is  found  even  in  minute 
details.  There  are  no  favored  persons,  no  favored  sections. 
With  the  sole  exception  of  the  choir  section,  which  is  stationary 
near  the  pulpit  in  order  to  lead  the  singing,  the  sections  change 
their  position  every  meeting.  They  circulate  round  the  church 
so  that  all  have  an  equal  share  of  the  prominent  and  backward 
positions.  As  a  result  of  these  facts,  it  is  not  surprising  that 
the  average  attendance  at  the  meetings  is  very  high.  The  fig- 
ures for  the  year  1903  (the  only  figures  at  hand)  were:  total 
number  on  register,  6,528;  average  attendance  at  meetings, 
3,992. 

A  new  feature  has  recently  been  introduced,  by  which  *'  the 
Blessed  Sacrament  night ",  as  it  is  called,  is  celebrated  once 
a  month.  At  this  meeting  the  notices  and  the  sermon  (on  the 
Blessed  Sacrament  or  some  subject  connected  with  it)  are  short- 
ened, and  the  last  twenty-five  or  twenty  minutes  of  the  hour 
are  spent  in  adoration  of  the  Blessed  Sacrament  exposed  on  the 
altar.  Appropriate  prayers  are  read  for  the  men  by  the  Direc- 
tor, and  sufficient  time  is  given  to  all  for  private  prayer.  These 
nights  of  Exposition  are  popular  with  the  men. 

As  we  have  already  said,  provision  is  made  in  the  Confra- 
ternity for  a  still  closer  union  with  Jesus  in  the  Blessed  Sacra- 
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ment.  All  the  members  are  expected  to  go  to  Holy  Com- 
munion at  least  once  a  month,  their  attendance  at  the  monthly 
Communions  being  marked  down  by  the  Prefect  of  each  section. 
Should  anyone  fail  without  reason,  for  more  than  three  months, 
to  be  present  at  the  Communion  of  his  Division,  he  is  excluded 
from  the  Confraternity.  A  different  Sunday  of  the  month 
is  fixed  for  each  Division,  and  the  members,  for  the  most  part, 
receive  Holy  Communion  in  their  own  parish  churches.  They 
keep  the  order  of  their  sections  and  wear  their  medals  as  they 
do  at  the  meetings,  duplicate  shields  being  kept  in  these 
churches  to  mark  the  sections.  At  the  Paschal  Communion  no 
member  receives  in  the  Church  of  St.  Alphonsus:  all  without 
exception  go  to  their  respective  parish  churches.  Here  it  is 
fitting  to  acknowledge  the  ready  help  and  practical  cooperation 
given  by  the  priests,  both  secular  and  religious,  of  the  city  ot 
Limerick.  Without  their  aid  and  good-will  the  Confraternity 
could  not  be  what  it  is  to-day. 

For  the  General  Communions,  however,  all  the  men  come  to 
the  Church  of  St.  Alphonsus.  These  take  place  twice  a  year, 
namely,  at  the  time  of  the  annual  retreat — usually  in  April — 
and  in  October.  Different  Sundays  are  fixed  for  the  General 
Communions  of  the  different  Divisions.  Even  so,  the  sanc- 
tuary of  the  church  and  the  passages  are  crowded  by  men  on 
these  days.  When  those  in  the  passages  have  received  Holy 
Communion  they  retire  to  the  Confraternity  Room  and  the  choir 
gallery  in  order  to  allow  the  other  men  to  approach  the  altar 
rails.  His  Lordship,  the  Bishop,  has  hardly  ever  failed  to 
celebrate  the  General  Communion  Mass  for  men  and  boys.  In 
the  distribution  of  Holy  Communion  he  is  assisted  by  three 
priests.  During  Mass  and  Communion  the  Director  remains  in 
the  pulpit,  saying  the  Rosary  and  other  prayers  with  the  men ; 
and,  at  intervals,  hymns  are  sung  by  the  whole  congregation. 
It  would  be  difficult  to  find,  in  the  whole  Catholic  world,  a 
scene  more  impressive  and  inspiring  than  this  Communion  of 
2,500  men.  The  retreat  serves  as  a  preparation  for  the  first 
General  Communion  of  the  year;  for  the  second,  special  ser- 
mons are  preached  to  the  men  on  the  Thursday  and  Friday 
preceding  the  Communion  of  each  Division. 

The  annual  retreat  opens  on  Monday  after  Low  Sunday  and 
is  conducted,  not  by  the  Director,  but  by  some  other  mission- 
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ary  specially  engaged  for  the  work.  It  is  strictly  confined  to 
the  members  of  the  Confraternity  and  lasts  a  week  for  each 
Division.  There  is  Mass  every  morning  at  5.45,  followed  by 
a  practical  instruction.  All  must  be  over  at  6.40,  so  that  the 
men  engaged  in  the  city  may  be  at  work  at  7  o'clock.  And 
here,  let  it  be  said  to  their  praise,  an  extra  hour  is  given  during 
retreat  week  by  both  Catholic  and  Protestant  employers  to  their 
employes  in  order  that  the  latter  may  have  the  opportunity  of 
attending  the  retreat.  In  the  evening  at  8  o'clock  there  is  a 
sermon,  with  Rosary  and  Benediction  of  the  Blessed  Sacrament. 
The  attendance  is  always  extremely  good,  although  many  of 
the  men  have  to  make  no  small  sacrifice  in  order  to  be  present. 
It  is  not  an  unusual  thing  for  men  to  walk  six,  and  even  eight, 
miles,  morning  and  evening,  and  this  not  unfrequently  in  very 
inclement  weather.  The  retreat  closes  with  the  renewal  of 
Baptismal  Vows;  and  when  2,500  men  stand  up,  each  with  a 
lighted  taper  in  his  hand,  to  promise  fidelity  to  God,  it  is  a 
scene  never  to  be  forgotten. 

The  spirit  of  self-sacrificing  piety  which  animates  the  men  is 
also  shown  every  year  at  the  celebration  of  the  Forty  Hours' 
Adoration.  All  through  the  night,  while  the  Adoration  lasts, 
groups  of  sections  succeed  each  other  in  keeping  the  vigil  of 
loving  worship,  each  group  watching  through  the  hour  that  has 
fallen  to  it  by  lot.  The  Director  remains  with  them  in  the 
church,  praying  with  each  successive  band,  and,  at  a  very  early 
hour,  celebrates  Mass  for  those  present.  Some  of  the  men  re- 
main during  the  whole  night  and  only  leave  when  they  have 
received  Communion  at  the  Director's  Mass.  The  night  is 
indeed  turned  into  day — ^but  seldom  to  better  purpose. 

Such  are  the  principal  exercises  of  religion  by  which  the 
members  of  the  Confraternity  are  strengthened  and  encouraged 
to  lead  a  truly  Christian  life.  There  are  other  exercises  and 
devout  practices  to  which  we  can  make  but  a  brief  reference. 
These  are  the  Solemn  Requiem  Masses  celebrated  twice  a  year 
for  deceased  members,  the  May  and  October  processions  in 
honor  of  the  Mother  of  God,  and  the  custom  by  which,  when  a 
member  dies,  the  fellow  members  of  his  section  make  a  con- 
tribution to  have  Masses  offered  for  the  repose  of  his  soul. 
These  and  similar  practices  serve  to  unite  the  men  and  give 
them  a  strong  attachment  to  the  Confraternity,  an  attachment 
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which  is  further  strengthened  by  the  outdoor  processions  that 
take  place  whenever  any  religious  celebration  of  greater  signi- 
ficance calls  for  a  special  display.  At  such  times,  the  Con- 
fraternity, 7,000  strong,  turns  out  with  bands,  banners,  and 
religious  symbols,  and  parades  the  principal  streets  of  the  city, 
which  is  tastefully  decorated  with  flags  and  evergreens  for 
the  occasion.  The  whole  city  is  en  fete^  and  every  Catholic 
seems  to  take  a  personal  pride  in  the  Confraternity.  It  may 
be  noted  here  that  the  Confraternity  is  essentially  non-political. 
That  is  the  reason  why  we  see  the  edifying  sight  of  men, 
diametrically  opposed  in  politics,  walking  shoulder  to  shoulder 
and  sitting  side  by  side  in  the  same  section  in  perfect  harmony. 
The  motto  of  the  Confraternity  is:  "All  for  Jesus,  Mary  and 
Joseph  " — a  motto  to  which  every  Catholic  man,  without  re- 
spect to  politics,  will  readily  subscribe. 

We  have  said  above  that  the  success  of  the  Confraternity  is 
due  in  part  to  the  practical  manner  in  which  it  is  organized 
and  to  the  zeal  of  the  officials  who  are  charged  with  its  work- 
ing. To  see  this  clearly  we  have  only  to  consider  what  are  the 
duties  of  these  officials  and  how  great  are  the  earnestness  and 
thoroughness  with  which  each  does  the  work  assigned  to  him. 

The  first  and  by  far  the  most  important  office  in  the  Con- 
fraternity is  that  of  the  Spiritual  Director.  On  him  rests  the 
whole  responsibility  for  the  working  of  the  Confraternity,  and 
its  welfare  depends,  in  a  great  measure,  on  his  zeal  and  effi- 
ciency. He  is  appointed  to  this  office  by  the  Provincial  of  the 
Redemptorists  in  Ireland;  and  his  time  and  energies  are  de- 
voted almost  exclusively  to  it.  It  is  not  a  sinecure.  Every 
week  he  has  to  prepare  a  discourse  and  deliver  it  to  the  men 
on  Monday  and  Tuesday  evenings.  As  a  rule,  he  has  to  ad- 
dress the  boys  on  Wednesday,  and  this  involves  the  preparation 
of  a  second  discourse.  If  his  time  were  his  own,  this  would  not 
demand  any  strenuous  exertion.  But  his  time  is  not  his  own. 
He  must  devote  no  small  part  of  it  to  visiting.  He  has  to 
visit  sick  members ;  and  in  a  body  of  men  and  boys  numbering 
7,000  the  sick  list  must  necessarily  be  long.  Some  of  the 
sick  are  in  the  hospitals;  others  he  must  seek  in  their  own 
homes  scattered  all  over  the  city.  He  must  also  visit  those 
whose  attendance  is  unsatisfactory,  or  whose  conduct  makes 
an  admonition  necessary.     This  is  even  more  troublesome  than 
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the  visiting  of  the  sick;  for  the  erring  one  is,  in  most  cases, 
not  at  all  anxious  to  cross  the  path  of  the  Director,  who  must 
consequently  play  the  role  of  amateur  detective  and  run  down 
his  man.  The  interview  with  such  a  backslider  will  vary  ac- 
cording to  the  difficulty  of  the  case;  but  the  object  of  the 
Director  is  usually  attained ;  the  straying  sheep  is  brought  back 
to  the  fold.  This  visiting  is  indispensable  if  attendance  at 
meetings  and  Communions  is  to  be  kept  up,  and  it  is  certainly 
one  of  the  means  by  which  the  Confraternity  has  been  enabled 
to  preserve  its  fervor  undiminished.  Visits  are  also  neces- 
sitated by  disputes  in  families ;  for  when  trouble  overtakes  the 
Confraternity  man,  he  naturally  looks  for  help  to  the  Director, 
who,  time  and  again,  has  successfully  acted  the  part  of  peace- 
maker. We  see,  therefore,  that  the  Director  must  be  prepared 
to  tramp  the  streets  and  lanes  of  the  city,  morning,  noon  and 
night,  in  hail,  rain  or  snow. 

Nor  is  his  work  finished  when  he  has  arrived  home  once 
more.  Were  he  a  minister  of  state,  he  could  hardly  have  to 
give  more  interviews*  Now  it  is  a  Prefect  or  Secretary  on 
Confraternity  business;  now  a  member  who  wishes  to  renew 
his  pledge;  now  one  who  wishes  to  get  a  position  and  seeks  a 
letter  of  recommendation,  or  one  who  is  leaving  the  city  and 
has  come  to  say  good-bye  to  the  Director.  Again  it  is  a 
wife  or  a  mother  with  a  complaint  to  lodge  against  a  husband 
or  a  son — a  case  which  calls  for  the  Director's  finest  diplomacy. 
Yet  these,  which  may  be  called  casual,  are  only  supplementary 
to  the  interviews  that  are  necessary  in  the  ordinary  round  of 
his  duty.  Three  or  four  times  a  year  he  must  interview  each 
Prefect  privately,  and  receive  from  him  an  account  of  each  of 
the  members  of  his  section.  As  there  are  more  than  200  Pre- 
fects to  be  spoken  to,  and  more  than  6,000  members  to  be 
spoken  of,  we  can  easily  imagine  how  much  labor  this  single 
item  involves.  But  it  enables  him  to  get  a  very  good  knowl- 
edge of  every  man  under  his  care.  Over  and  above  all  this 
is  the  constant  work  of  the  confessional,  necessitated  by  the 
fact  that  many  of  the  men  make  him  their  spiritual  director 
in  the  more  intimate  sense  of  the  term. 

A  very  important  duty  reserved  to  the  Director  is  the  ap- 
pointment of  Prefects.  In  the  Confraternity  no  Prefect  en- 
joys fixity  of  tenure.     At  the  end  of  each  year  both  Prefects 
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and  Sub-Prefects  have  to  give  up  their  chains  of  office  and 
return  to  the  ranks  as  simple  members.  At  the  following  meet- 
ing the  appointments  for  the  New  Year  are  read  out.  In  the 
majority  of  cases  the  former  Prefects  are  reappointed;  but 
whenever,  by  reason  of  old  age,  ill  health,  want  of  energy,  or 
any  other  cause,  a  Prefect  has  been  inefficient  and  allowed  his 
section  to  run  down,  he  is  quietly  passed  over  and  a  new  Prefect 
is  put  in  his  place.  This  regulation  has  a  very  beneficial  ef- 
fect. On  the  one  hand  it  stimulates  the  energy  of  the  Prefects, 
who  naturally  do  not  care  to  be  passed  over;  and,  on  the  other 
hand,  it  enables  the  Director  to  set  aside  those  who  are  not  fit 
for  the  office,  without  casting  any  aspersion  on  them. 

Another  duty,  disagreeable  but  necessary,  falls  to  the  Direc- 
tor, namely,  the  exclusion  from  the  Confraternity  of  members 
who  fail  to  keep  its  rules.  In  his  hand  is  the  knife  with  which 
the  withered  branches  are  cut  away,  and  he  does  not  suffer  it 
to  rust  whenever  there  is  need  to  use  it.  Expulsion  has  always 
been  regarded  as  a  powerful  means  of  keeping  up  a  good  at- 
tendance at  meetings  and  Communions.  It  has  made  the  men 
realize  that  they  must  be  real  members  if  they  wish  to  be  mem- 
bers at  all ;  and  it  has  raised  their  esteem  for  the  Confraternity 
by  showing  that  no  member  is  allowed  to  slight  it  by  neglect. 
A  former  Director  gave  it  as  his  experience  that  "  the  more  he 
cut  away  from  the  Confraternity,  the  more  it  grew  and  pros- 
pered". It  must  be  borne  in  mind,  however,  that  it  is  only 
when  every  other  resort  has  failed,  recourse  is  had  to  expulsion. 
When  a  member  becomes  careless,  his  Prefect  gives  him  a 
friendly  admonition.  If  this  fails,  the  Director's  attention  is 
drawn  to  the  matter.  The  latter  sends  him,  through  his  Prefect, 
a  printed  warning  telling  him  that  unless  there  is  an  improve- 
ment he  will  be  summoned  before  the  Director.  Should  this 
prove  ineffective,  he  is  summoned  before  the  Director  to  be 
admonished.  If  he  neglects  this  summons,  a  further  urgent 
summons  is  sent,  telling  him  that,  unless  he  appears  before  the 
Director,  he  will  be  excluded  from  the  Confraternity.  In  case 
this  last  summons  fails  to  produce  the  desired  effect,  the  name 
of  the  recalcitrant  is  removed  from  the  register ;  he  has  ceased 
to  be  a  member  of  the  Confraternity  and  must  give  up  his  medal 
and  ribbon.  Many  Directors,  if  not  all,  make  it  a  rule  never 
to  expel  a  man  without  having  a  personal  interview  with  him ; 
so  that  nothing  is  left  undone  to  keep  him  in  the  Confraternity. 
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In  the  majority  of  cases,  however,  it  is  not  necessary  to  go  to 
this  extreme.  For  expulsion  from  the  Confraternity  has  come 
to  be  regarded  in  the  light  of  a  curse  by  the  great  body  of  the 
men.  It  has  often  been  remarked  by  them  that  those  who  fall 
away  from  it  "  come  to  no  good  end  ".  Even  the  most  care- 
less and  indifferent  do  not  wish  to  figure  as  ex-members.  But 
when  the  necessity  arises,  the  Director  does  not  hesitate  to  take 
the  extreme  course,  for  he  knows  that  the  common  good  of  the 
Confraternity  is  superior  to  the  private  good  of  the  individ- 
ual. Those  who  have  been  excluded  are,  however,  eligible  for 
readmission ;  but  they  must,  like  "  first  timers,"  pass  through 
the  ordinary  period  of  probation  (three  months)  before  the 
medal  is  restored  to  them.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  annual 
retreat  usually  witnesses  the  return  of  more  than  one  prodigal. 

All  these  labors  and  responsibilities  and  many  others  which 
it  would  be  too  tedious  to  mention,  fall  within  the  sphere  of  the 
Director's  ordinary  duties.  He  must  also  be  prepared  for  extra- 
ordinary duty  on  extraordinary  occasions.  When  outdoor  pro- 
cessions take  place  he  must  superintend  the  preparations,  in- 
spect and  approve  of  plans  and  designs,  secure  any  permissions 
that  may  be  necessary,  and,  in  general,  see  that  no  hitch  occurs 
either  in  the  preparations  or  in  the  function  itself.  Again,  he 
may  be  called  on  to  act  as  arbitrator  between  workers  and  em- 
ployers. And  here  it  may  be  mentioned  that,  more  than  once 
in  Limerick,  the  good  offices  of  the  Director  have  happily  been 
instrumental  in  averting  or  ending  a  strike  and  its  inseparable 
evils.  Occasionally  it  happens  that  at  times  of  intense  politi- 
cal ferment  his  services  are  requisitioned  to  preserve  the  public 
peace;  and  because  of  the  influence  he  wields  over  the  Con- 
fraternity men,  and  the  respect  in  which  they  hold  him,  his 
quiet  persuasion  is  much  more  effective  than  any  exhibition  of 
force  by  the  guardians  of  the  peace.  The  Director,  therefore, 
must  be  a  man  of  many  parts,  endowed  with  patience  as  well 
as  untiring  energy,  a  man  who  is  prepared  to  spend  himself 
and  be  spent  for  the  glorious  work  of  the  Confraternity.  Yet, 
though  his  labor  be  hard  and  exacting,  it  is  not  without  many 
and  great  consolations.  Nowhere,  perhaps,  in  the  Church, 
will  a  priest  meet  with  a  readier  response  to  the  efforts  he  makes 
than  amongst  the  men  of  Limerick.  For  they  are  a  warm- 
hearted people,  a  people  full  of  Faith,  who  hold  the  priest  in 
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reverent  respect  and  affectionate  regard  and  listen  to  his  teach- 
ings with  admirable  docility.  But  these  consolations  do  not 
lessen  the  physical  strain ;  so  the  average  period  of  the  director- 
ship is  short — a  little  more  than  two  and  a  half  years  for  the 
fifty  years  of  the  Confraternity.  The  Director  is  assisted  in 
his  work  by  a  Sub-Director,  who  takes  charge  of  the  Confra- 
ternity in  his  occasional  absence. 

Amongst  the  lay  officials,  the  most  important  office  is  held 
by  the  Secretaries.  He  who  consents  to  undertake  this  office 
must  be  ready  to  sacrifice  much  time  and  leisure.  To  the  Sec- 
retaries is  entrusted  the  keeping  of  the  books.  These  include, 
not  only  the  large  register  of  consecrated  members  and  vari- 
ous other  registers,  but  also  the  Prefects'  books  for  the  marking 
of  attendance  at  meetings  and  monthly  Communions.  This 
latter  item  involves  the  writing  out,  twice  a  year,  of  7,500  names 
and  addresses.  They  have  also  to  fill  in  the  diplomas  that  are 
given  to  new  members,  and  to  do  most  of  the  writing  that  is 
necessary  in  the  ordinary  working  of  the  Confraternity,  such  as 
preparing  lists  of  sick  and  deceased  members,  taking  down 
names  of  new  candidates,  and  other  similar  work.  In  the  words 
of  their  Instructions,  "  they  must  be  the  right  hand  of  the 
Director  ".  They  have,  as  a  consequence,  to  give  to  the  Con- 
fraternity, not  only  a  good  margin  of  time  before  and  after  the 
meetings,  but  also  many  an  extra  hour.  And  it  is  but  simple 
justice  to  say  that  no  words  of  praise  can  be  too  high  for  the 
cheerful,  obliging,  and  efficient  Secretaries  of  the  Limerick 
Confraternity,  who  deprive  themselves  of  so  much  leisure  for 
the  sake  of  the  Holy  Family,  without  any  earthly  return  for 
the  sacrifice.  We  may  be  certain  that  their  generosity  makes 
them  very  dear  to  Jesus,  Mary,  and  Joseph.  Besides  the  Sec- 
retaries there  are  a  number  of  Orderlies,  who  are  responsible 
for  good  order  at  the  meetings  and  other  exercises  of  the  Con- 
fraternity. 

The  office  of  Prefect  is  a  position  of  responsibility,  since  the 
attendance  of  the  members  of  a  section  depends,  to  a  great  ex- 
tent, on  the  efficiency  of  its  Prefect.  He  takes  the  place  of 
honor  at  the  head  of  his  section  and  is  distinguished  by  having, 
instead  of  the  ordinary  ribbon,  a  chain  of  office  for  his  medal. 
But  his  position  is  not  a  mere  post  of  honor.  He  has  to  mark 
the  attendance  of  those  entrusted  to  his  charge,  and  if  he 
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notices  that  any  fail  through  neglect  to  be  present  at  meetings 
or  Communions  he  must  seek  them  out  and  remind  them  of 
their  duty.  Should  his  friendly  admonition  bear  no  fruit,  he 
must  report  them  to  the  Director  so  that  the  necessary  warn- 
ings and  summonses  may  be  issued.  He  must,  in  this  case, 
be  the  bearer  of  these  documents  to  the  careless  ones.  All  this 
requires  much  tact  and  a  good  deal  of  moral  courage,  especially 
when,  as  sometimes  happens,  the  Prefect  in  his  unofficial  capa- 
city is  the  employe  of  the  man  he  has  to  warn.  He  should  visit 
the  sick  members  of  his  section  and  hand  in  their  names  to 
the  Director,  in  order  to  have  them  prayed  for  at  the  meetings. 
He  must  be  prepared,  three  or  four  times  a  year,  to  give  to  the 
Director  an  account  of  each  member  of  his  section ;  and  should 
any  abuse  arise,  he  is  bound  to  make  it  known  so  that  a  suitable 
remedy  may  be  applied.  He  has  no  authority  to  change  a 
member  from  one  section  to  another,  or  to  take  a  new  member 
into  his  section.  This  regulation  serves  to  keep  the  sections 
fairly  equal  in  size,  as  the  Director,  by  reserving  changes  to 
himself,  can  provide  that  none  of  the  sections  becomes  either 
overcrowded  or  unduly  thinned.  Needless  to  say,  a  good  Pre- 
fect, who  keeps  the  golden  mean  between  officiousness  and 
negligence,  is  the  heart's  joy  of  the  Director  and  has  a  great 
influence  for  good  over  the  men.  And  if  at  times  his  duty  is 
a  thankless  one,  and  his  well-meant  efforts  meet  with  a  rebuff, 
yet,  when  enlivened  by  the  spirit  of  true  charity,  his  work  must 
be  very  precious  in  the  sight  of  God. 

From  what  has  been  said  in  the  foregoing  it  is  hoped  that  a 
correct  and  comprehensive  idea  can  be  formed  of  the  working 
of  the  Limerick  Confraternity,  as  well  as  of  the  causes  that 
enabled  it  to  prosper  and  go  steadily  on  its  way  of  benediction 
through  the  ups  and  downs  of  fifty  years.  Before  closing  this 
sketch,  however,  we  must  not  omit  to  draw  attention  to  another 
factor,  already  referred  to,  that  had  much  to  do  in  making  the 
Confraternity  a  success.  This  was  the  kindly  patronage  and 
practical  help  always  extended  to  it  by  Drs.  Butler  and 
O'Dwyer,  the  two  Bishops  who  successively  ruled  the  Diocese 
of  Limerick  during  these  fifty  years.  The  Confraternity  was 
established  with  the  blessing  and  approval  of  Dr.  Butler,  who 
took  a  paternal  interest  in  it  till  the  time  of  his  death  in  1886. 
When  Dr.  O'Dwyer  was  made  Bishop,  his  interest  in  the  Con- 
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fraternity  was  not  less  than  that  of  Dr.  Butler.  He  made  no 
secret  of  his  admiration  for  it.  Not  only  did  he  come  to  say 
Mass  for  the  men  and  boys  whenever  there  was  a  General 
Communion,  but  more  than  once  he  came  to  preach  to  them  the 
preparatory  sermons  for  the  October  General  Communion. 
On  one  occasion  he  declared  his  intention  to  preach  the  sermons 
of  the  Annual  Retreat,  an  intention  which  he  carried  out  to 
the  great  joy,  no  less  than  the  spiritual  good,  of  the  men.  As  it 
would  be  tedious  to  multiply  examples  of  his  benevolence 
toward  the  Confraternity,  we  shall  be  content  with  citing  one 
characteristic  instance.  On  the  occasion  of  the  Irish  National 
Pilgrimage  to  Rome  in  1900,  he  wrote  to  the  Director  making 
known  his  earnest  wish  that  "our  noble  Confraternity,  the 
finest  thing  in  Ireland,  should  be  represented,"  and  further 
stating  that  "  he  should  be  delighted  to  pay  all  the  expenses 
of  two  members,  one  from  each  Division,  who  should  be  work- 
ing men  ".  The  two  members  were  chosen  by  ballot,  and 
made  the  Pilgrimage  at  Dr.  O'Dwyer's  expense.  When,  a  few 
months  ago,  his  venerated  remains  were  laid  to  rest  in  his 
cathedral,  no  more  fervent  prayers  were  said  over  his  grave 
than  the  prayers  of  the  Confraternity  men.  And  well  indeed 
had  he  merited  their  gratitude  and  their  suffrages. 

A  final  word  as  to  the  deep  attachment  of  the  members  to  the 
Confraternity  and  their  interest  in  everything  that  concerns  it. 
There  are  men  in  the  Confraternity — and  their  number  runs 
well  into  four  figures — ^who  never  miss  a  meeting  or  Com- 
munion unless  in  the  case  of  sickness  or  some  other  unavoidable 
hindrance.  After  thirty,  forty,  aye,  fifty  years  of  faithful  at- 
tendance, some  are  still  to  be  found,  meeting  after  meeting,  in 
their  places,  making  light  of  all  the  inconvenience  that  long 
attendance  must  have  entailed,  and  considering  it  a  great  bless- 
ing from  God  that  they  are  still  able  to  be  present  at  meetings 
and  Communions.  They  love  the  Confraternity  and  know  that 
they  are  its  debtors  on  account  of  the  manifold  blessings  it  has 
brought  to  them.  They  are  proud  of  the  Confraternity  and 
the  Confraternity  may  well  be  proud  of  them.  And  when  the 
inevitable  call  of  death  comes,  it  finds  the  Confraternity  man 
undismayed  if,  with  his  medal  round  his  neck  and  his  diploma 
hung  at  his  bedside,  he  can  look  back  on  years  of  faithful  ser- 
vice of  Jesus,  Mary  and  Joseph  in  his  beloved  Confraternity. 
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Surely  we  may  hope  that,  in  recompense  for  such  devotion,  they 
will  render  him  special  help  in  the  dread  passage  from  life, 
and  thus  ensure  his  entrance  into  the  great  Confraternity  of 
the  Blessed. 

For  the  graces  and  blessings  that  have  come  to  the  men  of 
Limerick  through  the  Confraternity  of  the  Holy  Family  dur- 
ing the  past  fifty  years  we  may  well  join  with  the  Confraternity 
men  in  the  prayer  they  say  so  often : 

Praised  be  Jesus,  Mary,  and  Joseph ! 

John  J.  Doyle,  C.SS.R. 

Dundalk,  Ireland. 


BENSON  ANTWHEBE. 
A  Eeply  to  the  Very  Bev.  James  P.  Oonry. 

IT  is  commonly  accepted,  and  I  think  true,  that  the  best  art 
is,  almost  invariably,  a  by-product  of  propaganda.  The 
greatest  pictures  and  the  most  beautiful  buildings  have  been 
produced  by  those  who  were  preaching  Catholicism.  To-day, 
the  best  poetry  is  written  in  the  interests  of  love  and  patriot- 
ism; religious  subjects  have  ever  called  forth  the  most  remark- 
able eloquence.  I  have  just  laid  down  a  book  that  I  will  always 
regret  I  did  not  meet  earlier.  It  is  a  masterpiece  of  English 
literature,  written  by  a  man  with  a  grievance;  I  refer  to  The 
Jail  Journal  by  John  Mitchell.  Nor  is  it  necessary  that  the 
propaganda  should  always  be  good ;  there  are  those  who  con- 
sider that  Oscar  Wilde  was  a  genius,  and  we  have  just  wit- 
nessed a  marvellous  exposition  of  the  art  of  war,  by  an  army 
preaching  German  Kultur. 

The  "Art  for  Art's  gake  "  theory,  I  think  I  can  safely  say,  is 
exploded.  And  all  the  great  men  go  their  way,  grinding  their 
axes,  conquering  their  enemies,  and  airing  their  grievances; 
and  all  the  while  they  are  spreading  treasures  inestimable, 
along  the  pathway  of  their  followers. 

Therefore,  I  can  say  nothing  against  Canon  Conry  for  using 
a  review  article  as  a  stone  on  which  to  grind  his  axe,  as  he  does 
in  his  paper  on  "  Benson  in  Rome  ",  in  the  March  issue  of  the 
Review.     But  it  is  time  for  some  one  else,  too,  to  take  a  hand. 
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To  anyone  who  really  knew  him,  the  outstanding  fact  about 
Hugh  Benson  was  his  Catholicism.  He  was  a  Catholic  first, 
and  novelist,  preacher  and  the  rest,  a  long  way  afterward. 

He  went  to  Rome  a  new  convert  from  Anglicanism.  He  had 
grown  out  of  the  teachings  of  his  fathers  into  those  of  his  fore- 
fathers. He  had  quarreled,  if  you  like,  with  Protestantism, 
and  had  embraced  Papistry.  But  it  is  one  thing  to  quarrel 
with  Protestantism,  quite  another  to  quarrel  with  Protestants. 
That  he  never  did;  their  salvation,  from  the  beginning  of  his 
clerical  career  in  the  Church  of  England,  right  up  to  the 
moment  of  his  death,  was  his  one  great  work ;  for  that  end  he 
studied,  he  wrote,  he  preached,  he  lived,  and  for  that  end  he 
died. 

In  going  to  Rome,  he  went  to  his  spiritual  home,  but,  natur- 
ally, he  went  into  exile.  He  was  homesick;  he  was  in  an  en- 
tirely new  environment;  he  was  among  people  he  did  not  un- 
derstand, and  who  did  not  understand  his  position.  Every- 
one round  him  was  convinced,  but  none  more  so  than  he  was 
himself,  of  the  truth,  and  goodness,  and  beauty  of  the  Catholic 
Church ;  but  few  realized  the  beauty  and  lovableness  of  what 
he  had  left  behind.  He  was  like  a  child  whose  mother  is 
dead,  and  who  has  been  adopted  by  one  who  is  righteous  and 
just,  and  even,  in  a  sense,  affectionate,  but  not  really  under- 
standing. 

With  that  idea  of  Benson  in  mind,  obviously  the  thing  we 
must  look  for  during  his  time  in  Rome,  is  his  attitude  toward 
religion,  toward  the  things  that  matter,  the  big  things.  But 
these  are  not  what  Canon  Conry  looks  for.  We  find  him 
taking  the  young  convert  to  task  for  criticizing  (in  a  letter 
dated  4  December,  1903;  when  he  had  been  in  Rome  about  a 
month)  the  sort  of  day  he  had  to  spend;  "A  misspent  day," 
Benson  calls  it;  and  ignoring  entirely  a  letter  written  on 
1 1  November  of  the  same  year,  and  printed  on  the  same  page 
with  the  other  in  Father  Martindale's  book,  in  which  R.  H.  B. 
refers  to  the  identical  horarium  as  "  rather  a  sound  day  ". 
Later,  R.  H.  B.  is  again  rapped  over  the  knuckles,  for  writing, 
with  reference  to  a  dinner  party,  that  there  was  "  much  too 
much  to  drink  ".  Canon  Conry  feels  obliged  to  point  out  that 
Benson  was  not  referring  to  "  ordinary  seminary  life  in  Rome  ", 
and  that  "  there  is  no  people  more  temperate  than  the  Italians  ". 
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Of  course  he  is  not  referring  to  "  ordinary  seminary  life  in 
Rome  ",  and  what  does  it  matter  what  may  be  the  habits  of  the 
Italians  with  regard  to  alcohol?  He  is  referring  to  his  own 
life,  and,  like  an  ordinary  man,  he  is  writing  his  ordinary 
thoughts  to  his  friends,  and  neither  of  these  thoughts  are  par- 
ticularly illuminating,  neither  of  them  will  help  anyone  who 
did  not  know  him,  to  understand  Hugh  Benson.  H  the  writer 
had  wanted  to  give  an  idea  of  the  man,  there  is  a  typical  sen- 
tence at  the  end  of  the  November  letter,  far  more  valuable,  as 
an  insight  into  his  character,  than  all  the  rest  put  together; 
"As  for  ourselves,  we  look  pretty  startling  too,  in  huge  furry 
hats,  and  tassels,  and  ferriolas,  and  buckles,  and  we  go  swelling 
and  bulging  about  as  if  we  had  done  it  for  years." 

Private  letters  are  only  very  rarely  intended  to  be  public 
expressions  of  matured  opinion  on  matters  of  great  moment, 
as,  for  example,  the  Seminary  System,  or  Alcoholism  in  Italy. 
Once  I  asked  R.  H.  B.  what  sort  of  a  man  the  late  Pope  was; 
unhesitatingly  he  replied :  "  Oh !  he  has  a  warty  face  ".  That 
implied  no  disrespect  for  the  Sovereign  Pontiff;  it  was  not 
exhaustive;  and  I  do  not  think  it  appeared  in  any  of  the  five 
newspaper  accounts  written  by  him,  on  the  death  of  Pius  X. 

Benson  was  rarely  at  his  best  in  Rome.  The  climate  never 
suited  his  health ;  and  I  have  often  heard  him  complain,  both 
of  the  cold,  and  of  the  insufficiency  of  his  breakfast.  To  deny 
this  latter  on  the  ground  that  he  was  "  admirably  able  to  take 
care  of  himself,"  only  goes  still  further  to  prove  that  Canon 
Conry  did  not  understand  Benson.  Had  he  been  able  to  take 
care  of  himself  he  would  never  have  worked  as  he  did,  he  would 
never  have  gone  to  Rome  in  191 3,  he  would  not  have  been 
so  ready  to  accept  the  "  invitation  to  deliver  the  Lenten  series," 
and,  for  the  matter  of  that,  every  other  preaching  invitation 
that  came  his  way,  irrespective  of  its  prospects  of  remunera- 
tion. There  was  only  one  thing  that  Hugh  Benson  was  really 
well  able  to  take  care  of,  and  that  was  his  Master's  Vineyard, 
and  he  killed  himself  doing  it. 

Regrettably  misleading,  too,  is  the  section  of  the  article 
headed  "A  Papal  Title  ".  Reading  it,  one  would  be  led  to 
imagine  that  there  was  a  long  and  very  confidential  correspond- 
ence, the  sort  that  will  "  bear  holding  over  ",  between  Father 
Dolan  and  "England";    (a  good  comprehensive  address!). 
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I  think  it  is  rather  more  than  probable  that,  on  investigation, 
it  will  be  found  that  "  England's  "  share  in  the  correspondence 
consisted  of  two  letters,  and  that  one  of  them  was  very  short 
indeed.  All  this  section  is  very  mysterious  and  tantalizingly 
vague.  But  later  on,  with  all  the  abandon  of  complete  mis- 
conception, the  author  declares  that  Benson  left  his  entire  for- 
tune "(about  £16,000  sterling)"  to  Cardinal  Bourne.  To  that 
I  can  only  reply,  as  did  the  Irish  soldier  in  writing  to  a  news- 
paper that  had  announced  his  death,  "  the  report  is  grossly 
exaggerated  ".  If  anybody  is  really  interested  in  Mgr.  Ben- 
son's will,  by  a  visit  to  Somerset  House,  and  the  expenditure 
of  one  shilling,  he  will  be  able  to  find  out  all  that  he  wants  to 
know.  And,  among  other  things,  he  will  learn  that  all  that 
Cardinal  Bourne  now  holds  that  once  belonged  to  Mgr.  Benson, 
he  holds  as  a  gift  from  the  Benson  family.  Hugh  Benson's 
will  was  just  as  illegal  as  anyone  who  knew  him  would  have 
expected  it  to  be,  and  after  a  technically  necessary,  and  very 
friendly,  law  suit,  the  family  handed  over  his  house  and  a  cer- 
tain portion  of  his  income  to  the  Archbishop  of  Westminster. 

In  money  matters,  Benson  was,  undeniably,  careful ;  but  all 
who  knew  him  understood  why.  He  made  a  good  deal  of 
money  in  a  very  short  time,  but  his  income  was  the  result  of 
really  hard  work,  and  not  of  anybody's  generosity.  The 
Catholics  of  the  United  States  will  be  the  first  to  acknowledge, 
that,  well  though  they  paid  him,  Hugh  Benson  never  left  their 
shores  a  debtor. 

It  is  well  to  remember  that  of  the  ten  appallingly  strenuous 
years  of  his  active  Catholic  life,  only  three  were  very  remuner- 
ative. Rome  was  not  the  only  city  in  which  he  preached  at  a 
"  financial  loss  ",  and  very  often  "  the  stipend  handed  to  him 
.  .  .  did  no  more  than  well  cover  his  expenses." 

He  had  many  different  schemes  for  the  disposal  of  his  house, 
some  of  which  were  "  turned  down  "  by  the  people  most  con- 
cerned, and  others  gave  place  to  those  that  were  better.  After 
all,  there  is  much  to  be  said  in  favor  of  a  priest  leaving  his 
house,  even  with  an  inadequate  endowment,  as  a  country  resi- 
dence for  the  leader  of  English  Catholicism;  at  any  rate  it 
helps  to  restore  the  Archbishop  of  Westminster  to  some  of  the 
dignity  enjoyed  by  his  predecessors  of  Canterbury. 
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Then  we  read :  "  I  understand  his  Ordinary  required  Father 
Benson  to  study  moral  theology  for  the  space  of  twelve  months 
on  his  return  to  England  after  his  ordination  before  he  gave 
him  faculties  to  hear  confessions."  Considering  the  tone  of 
the  whole  article,  one  might  almost  be  led  to  imagine  from  this 
passage  that  the  relations  existing  between  R.  H.  B.  and  his 
Ordinary  were  not  the  most  cordial.  Now  Benson  himself 
did  not  consider  that,  in  having  to  continue  his  theological 
studies  for  a  year  after  his  ordination,  he  was  being  badly 
treated.  In  requiring  this  further  study,  his  bishop  was  act- 
ing upon  instructions  received  from  Rome.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  Benson  was  ordained  a  year  earlier  than  he  had  any 
right  to  expect,  and  it  seems  impossible  to  imagine  any  young 
priest  in  these  circumstances  feeling  wronged  because  he  was 
not  allowed  to  hear  confessions  until  he  had  completed  his 
theological  course. 

Perhaps  the  most  misleading,  and  certainly  the  most  harm- 
ful, part  of  Fr.  Conry's  statements  is  that  which  deals  with 
Benson  and  Ireland.  If  its  author  had  not  read  Father  Martin- 
dale's  book,  he  could  be  excused  on  the  ground  of  ignorance; 
but  he  has  read  it,  and  apparently  with  very  great  care,  and 
yet,  in  face  of  proved  facts  related  by  Father  Martindale,  we 
find  him  affirming  that  Benson's  attitude  toward  Ireland  was 
hostile,  and  basing  that  affirmation  upon  one  passage  taken 
from  a  book.  By  What  Authority ^  written,  almost  entirely, 
while  R.  H.  B.  was  an  Anglican,  though  published  after  his 
reception  into  the  Church.  Moreover,  the  book  is  a  novel,  a 
work  of  fiction,  though  with  a  fundamentum  in  re.  It  is  no 
wonder  that  none  of  the  "  descendants  of  the  savages  "  took 
Benson  to  task  for  the  "  insult ",  and  it  is  merely  silly  to  attri- 
bute it  to  his  being  on  the  "  verge  of  hysteria  " — he  was  on 
the  verge  of  Catholicism,  and  that  is  hardly  the  same  thing. 

Undoubtedly,  at  one  time,  Benson  was  an  anti-Home-Ruler, 
and  that  is  not  necessarily  the  same  thing  as  being  anti-Irish ; 
but  his  political  opinions  changed,  and  not  at  the  instance  of 
Mr.  Dillon.  For  years  before  his  death  Benson  was  avowedly 
"  the  exact  opposite  of  a  Liberal  Unionist ".  The  words  are 
his  own,  and  I  recommend  them  to  those  who  are  still  seeking 
help  in  the  settlement  of  the  Irish  Question;  there  is  a  future 
for  the  Conservative  Home  Ruler.     His  attitude  to  the  Irish 
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Question  was  about  the  same  as  that  of  Mr.  John  Redmond. 
I  do  not  know  if  it  is  fashionable  nowadays  to  consider  Mr. 
Redmond  pro-Irish;  it  certainly  was  then. 

With  regard  to  Benson's,  or  anybody  else's,  novels,  every 
man  has  a  right  to  his  own  opinion,  and  consequently  there 
is  no  reason  why  Canon  Conry  should  not  prefer  his  historical 
books  to  those  dealing  with  modern  life.  {"  Sentimental  "  is 
a  wrong  word;  there  is  more  sentiment  in  Odds  fish  than  in 
Initiation.)  But  it  is  inaccurate  to  suggest  that  Benson  be- 
gan with  historical  novels.  His  first  publication  wcis  The 
Light  Invisible,  and  after  that  he  had  a  whole  lot  of  books,  in 
various  stages  of  preparation,  on  the  stocks  at  the  same  time; 
including.  By  What  Authory,  A  City  set  on  a  Hill,  A  Little 
Book  of  the  Love  of  Jesus,  and  A  Mirror  of  Shalott.  Nor 
do  I  think  that  the  sales  of  his  modern-life  novels  were  so  very 
much  greater  than  those  of  his  other  works.  His  publishers,  I 
fancy,  left  it  to  himself  to  choose  what  sort  of  books  he  would 
write,  and  they  contracted  for  three  at  a  time,  all  at  the  same 
rates.  Among  his  last  six  we  find.  Come  Rack!  Come  Rope! 
and  Oddsfish. 

Judged  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  conversion  of  England 
— and  that  after  all  was  his  life's  object — I  feel  certain  that 
his  present-day  novels  have  attracted  more  people  in  this 
country  toward  Catholicism,  than  have  the  others;  though  all 
of  them  have  done  their  share.  Only  a  few  days  ago  a  Jewish 
catechumen  told  me  that  he  had  been  greatly  helped  by  The 
Dawn  of  All.  In  spite  of  the  "  mild  monitum  ",  he  did  not 
explain  how  he  had  been  helped  and  I  did  not  inquire. 

I  do  not  think  that,  temperamentally,  the  English  people 
are  much  affected  by  tales  of  our  glorious  past.  Perhaps  such 
tales  do  serve  to  remind  them  of  a  time  before  the  penal  laws, 
for  which  nobody  holds  them  responsible;  perhaps  they  do  call 
back  visions  of  a  period  when  the  Church  was  wealthy  and 
powerful,  before  they  had  for  king  a  theologian  who  married 
six  wives;  but  what  is  the  good  of  all  this  dwelling  on  the 
past?  It  is  not  really  a  great  help  toward  the  Kingdom  of 
Heaven. 

We  have  a  very  considerable  Church  in  England  now,  and 
one  that  is  making  very  fair  headway.  We  received  rather 
more   than    8,5cx>   converts    in    1916;     (The    remark    about 
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"...  the  weak  plant  which  she  is  there  now,  a  plant  which 
would  be  well-nigh  non-existent  were  it  not  for  the  Wsh  who 
settled  on  her  bosom  these  fifty  years,"  though  amusing,  is 
not  really  true)  ;  and  it  is  a  matter  of  far  more  interest  to  us 
to  get  helps  in  the  way  of  dealing  with  our  thousands  of 
potential  Papists  than  to  be  reminded  of  the  vague  glory  of  a 
bygone  age.  Protestant  readers  of  Benson's  historical  novels 
are  very  interested,  no  doubt;  but  Protestant  readers  of  his 
novels  that  deal  with  their  own  everyday  life  are  unsettled, 
and  that  is  far  more  to  the  point ;  I  would  rather  feel  Catholic- 
ism than  know  its  definition.  And,  unlike  the  historical  works, 
such  books  are  not  without  their  lesson  to  "  Catholics  of  Celtic 
blood  ",  of  whom  Canon  Conry  says  "  memories  of  the  terrible 
past  run,  so  to  speak,  in  their  very  veins  ".  If  I  may  say  so, 
so  long  as  it  remains  in  our  veins  it  doesn't  do  anybody  very 
much  harm;  it  is  only  when  it  runs  out  of  the  ends  of  our 
fountain  pens  that  it  becomes  troublesome. 

Benson  wrote  more  novels  of  modern  life  than  any  other 
sort,  for  several  reasons;  but  because  they  made  more  money 
was  not  one  of  them.  He  wrote  them  because  he  had  more 
data  to  go  upon,  because  they  were  easier  to  write,  and  prin- 
cipally because  they  were  a  more  useful  vehicle  in  which  to 
convey  Catholicism  to  the  hungry  thousands.  His  object  was 
to  feed  Protestants  with  his  religion,  not  to  hurt  them  with  it ; 
he  offered  them  bread,  not  a  stone. 

Everybody  interested  has  heard  over  and  over  again  of 
Benson's  treatment  of  his  fellow  priests  in  his  novels,  and 
surely  the  answer  is  obvious.  Again  it  is  the  religion  and  not 
its  minister  that  matters.  It  is  our  boast,  and  one  to  be  very 
proud  of,  that  we  can,  and  do,  draw  our  clergry  from  every 
walk  of  life;  that  the  priesthood  is  a  vocation  and  not  a  pro- 
fession; consequently  it  cannot  be  restricted  to  what  is  called 
the  professional  class.  Our  priests  are  not  always  suave  in 
manner,  not  always  brilliant  in  conversation;  but  they  are 
invariably  adequate  in  doctrine,  and  after  all  that  is  far  more 
important.  Unlike  that  of  the  clergy  of  other  churches,  the 
priest's  work  does  not  depend  upon  his  personality :  it  depends 
upon  his  Catholicity. 

These  little  bites  and  stabs,  these  stings  and  whippings  of 
criticism,  are  unworthy  things.     Hugh  Benson  has  been  dead 
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long  enough  now  for  his  friends  to  have  acquired  a  true  pere- 
spective,  to  be  able  to  look  back  upon  that  little  figure,  and  see 
its  true  greatness.  No  man  who  really  knew  Hugh  Benson 
can  think  of  his  little  faults  to-day;  they  were  puny  things, 
natural  in  a  child-like,  though  never  childish,  character.  He 
was  a  real  power,  not  because  he  was  a  successful  novelist,  not 
because  he  was  a  powerful  preacher,  not  even  because  he  was 
the  son  of  an  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  but  because  he  was  a 
man  of  single  purpose,  because  he  realized  early  in  life  what 
God  intended  him  to  do,  and  spent  himself  doing  it.  Every 
talent  had  to  be  used,  any  obstacle  swept  aside.  From  his  first 
great  renunciation,  when  he  offered  to  God  a  secure  future  and 
certain  preferment  in  the  church  of  his  birth,  which  renuncia- 
tion was  accepted;  to  the  last  offering,  of  his  then  frail  body 
and  all  his  talents,  to  the  service  of  his  God  and  his  country, 
as  a  chaplain  in  the  great  cause  of  humanity,  an  offering  made 
solely  from  a  heroic  sense  of  duty  and  against  every  personal 
inclination,  which  was  declined,  there  is  nothing  small  in  Ben- 
son's character  that  is  not  tucked  away  and  hidden  in  the  deep 
shadow  of  something  great.  We  do  not  notice  the  chips  off  the 
pyramids,  and  we  do  not  let  a  few  murky  incidents  mar  the 
glory  of  the  Papacy.  What  right,  then,  have  we  to  dwell 
solely  on  the  tiny  flaws  in  a  really  great  character?  Hugh 
Benson  was  undoubtedly  great,  and  his  greatness  lay  in  his 
whole-hearted  Catholicism,  and  it  was  for  whole-hearted 
Catholicism  that  he  looked  in  those  round  him,  and  if  he  found 
it,  all  else  was  easily  forgiven.  To  him,  naturally,  Rome  was 
unattractive,  but  of  the  Pope,  he  wrote  after  attending  his 
Mass :  "...  it  left  an  extraordinary  sense  of  simplicity  and 
humility,  there  was  not  the  suspicion  of  an  air  of  a  great  prelate 
except  in  his  supreme  naturalness."  He  went  to  Mass  at  St. 
Cecilia's,  and  then  wrote:  "My  Word!  The  Communion  of 
Saints  means  something  here;  there  were  bishops,  and  peasants, 
and  bald-headed  men,  and  children  all  crowding  everywhere; 
every  chair  taken,  hundreds  standing,  and  walking,  and  kneel- 
ing as  they  liked.  Really  this  religion  is  alive."  On  Holy 
Saturday  he  comes  out  of  the  Lateran  during  the  Gloria: 
"...  all  the  bells  in  Rome  were  ringing.  My  goodness 
me!  What  a  religion  it  is !  You  feel  that  the  entire  creation 
has  part  in  it,  and  that  nothing-  is  common  or  unclean  after 
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Christianity  has  taken  it  in  charge."  The  "  Exultet "  he 
describes :  "  It  was  a  song  such  as  none  but  a  Christian  could 
ever  sing.  It  soared,  dropped,  quavered,  leapt  again,  laughed, 
danced,  rippled,  sank,  leapt  once  more,  on  and  on,  untiring 
and  undismayed,  like  a  stream  running  clear  to  the  sea. 
Angels,  earth,  trumpets.  Mother  Church,  all  nations  and  all 
peoples  sang  in  its  singing.  And  I,  in  my  stiff  pew,  smiled 
all  over  my  face  with  sheer  joy  and  love."  Again  he  writes : 
"  The  two  pivots  on  which  life  turns  are  our  Lord,  in  the  Blessed 
Sacrament  and  His  people."  And  later :  "  The  devotion  of  the 
people  is  beyond  all  description,  especially  I  really  think  of 
the  men,  who  form  quite  half,  if  not  more,  of  all  the  midday 
congregations."  And  again:  "I  have  watched  a  big  boy 
here  once  or  twice,  a  Yahoo  with  matted  hair,  in  a  kind  of 
yellow  suit,  dirty  beyond  description,  absolutely  motionless, 
kneeling  for  half  an  hour  before  the  Blessed  Sacrament.  My 
goodness  me!  You  come  into  a  church  at  any  hour  you  like, 
and  there  are  at  least  half  a  dozen  people,  men  and  women 
equally,  sitting  in  the  very  middle  of  the  magnificent  marble 
floor,  with  their  hands  before  them,  looking,  and  looking,  and 
looking  at  the  tabernacle.  And  you  go  out  half  an  hour 
later,  after  wandering  round,  and  there  they  are  still.  Well, 
I  could  go  on  for  ever,  but  I  won't.  But  the  reality  of  it  all 
is  beyond  all  description." 

These  passages  go  some  way  to  show  what  Benson  saw  and 
felt  in  Rome;  they  express  his  opinion  of  the  Roman  people. 
And  all  the  year  I  knew  him,  I  never  once  heard  him  mention 
the  Roman  who  stole  his  honey. 

He  wrote  one  unkind  passage  about  Ireland.  That  is  the 
worst  that  can  be  said  of  the  quotation  from  By  What  Author- 
ity; and  later,  in  A  Lord  of  the  Worlds  he  sends  the  Pope  there 
to  take  refuge  and  confront  Antichirst.  Of  the  Irish  people 
he  writes  in  1904:  "...  real  saints  lying  in  beds,  with  all 
their  supernatural  friends'  portraits  on  the  shelf — Crucifix,  Our 
Lady,  St.  Patrick,  and  so  on.  One  woman  was  dying  of 
cancer,  beaming.  Another  dying  of  some  other  awful  thing 
— calling  everyone  '  darling,'  myself  included,  and  absolutely 
serene  with  happiness.  They  don't  mind  death  or  pain  at  all. 
It  is  as  natural  to  suffer  and  die,  as  to  live,  and  has  the  ad- 
vantage  of  being   supernatural   too  ...   I    wish    I    had   the 
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thousandth  part  of  their  chance  of  heaven.  They  seem  like 
the  Royal  Family  of  heaven."  And  in  1913:  "Don't  mind 
what  they  say,  go  to  Ireland  and  see  for  yourself.  It  does 
me  more  good  than  any  country  in  the  world.  The  air  throbs 
with  grace  and  faith.  That's  why  the  Briton  doesn't  like  it. 
The  rest  is  lies.  Don't  bother  at  all  about  it."  And  again : 
"...  at  a  lecture  at  the  Mansion  House  in  Dublin — huge 
crowd — ^bellows  of  applause  at  the  name  of  the  Rosary  and  the 
*  One  Holy  Catholic  and  Apostolic  Church  '.  Protestant  Canon 
wrote  to  Lord  Mayor  to  protest  and  to  ask  if  he  would  lend  the 
Mansion  House  for  a  Protestant  meeting.  *  No,'  said  the 
Mayor,  *  because  yours  is  not  the  true  religion.'  Isn't  that 
heavenly  ?  " 

On  the  evidence,  every  bit  of  it,  on  either  side,  printed  in 
Father  Martindale's  book,  which  is  the  real  Benson?  Is  it 
any  wonder  that  Rosa  Mulholland  wrote  to  him :  "  .  .  .  again 
thanking  you  for  the  splendid  work  you  are  doing  for  God, 
and  assuring  you  of  the  sympathy  of  Ireland." 

If  we  must  needs  judge  a  man  who  is  dead,  in  common  fair- 
ness let  us  judge  him  by  what  he  professed  to  be.  Judge  Rob- 
ert Hugh  Benson  as  a  novelist,  and  you  can  find  a  thousand 
faults;  as  the  son  of  an  illustrious  father,  and  he  is  not  per- 
fect; as  a  sick  man,  nervy  and  sore,  and  he  has  the  faults  of 
his  state;  as  a  preacher,  and  you  might  say  he  broke  every 
law  of  elocution ;  as  a  politician,  and  he  is  changeable,  as 
some  politicians  are;  but  judge  him  as  a  Catholic  priest,  work- 
ing for  the  conversion  of  his  non-Catholic  brethren,  and  the 
brightness  of  his  shining  light  will  dazzle  the  eyes  that  would 
look  for  blemishes. 

Reginald  J.  J.  Watt. 

London,  England. 


AUGUSTINE  LEHMKUHL,  S.J. 
1834-1918. 

ON  Sunday,  23  June,  at  noon,  died  in  his  modest  cell  at 
St.  Ignatius  College,  Valkenburg,  Holland,  the  humble, 
learned,  and  lovable  Father  Augustine  Lehmkuhl,  whose  name 
as  a  moral  theologian  has  been  a  household  word  for  the  last 
thirty-five  years  with  ecclesiastical  students  everywhere. 
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He  was  born  at  Hagen,^  in  Westphalia,  23  September,  1834, 
entered  the  Society  of  Jesus  on  15  October,  1853,  and  was 
ordained  to  the  priesthood  on  20  August,  1862. 

Immediately  after  his  ordination  he  was  appointed  to  teach 
Sacred  Scripture.  After  one  year  he  was  assigned  to  the  de- 
partment of  Dogmatic  Theology,  which  he  taught  four  years. 
Next,  his  superiors  sent  him  for  a  brief  period  to  do  pastoral 
work  on  the  mission. 

With  this  preparatory  equipment  he  was  called  to  Maria 
Laach,  the  Jesuit  Provincial  House  of  Higher  Studies,  to  take 
up  the  work  of  Father  Anthony  Maria  Anderledy,  the  pro- 
fessor up  to  that  time  (1870)  of  Moral  Theology.  The  latter 
had  been  appointed  to  act  as  Assistant  to  the  General  of  the 
Society  at  Rome,  whom  he  succeeded  in  1887.  Father  Ander- 
ledey  had  gained  a  marked  reputation  as  teacher  of  Moral 
Theology.  His  experience  in  the  United  States  and  as  Pro- 
vincial of  the  Society  in  Germany,  and  his  masterful  writings 
on  pastoral  questions,  had  made  his  succession  to  the  chair  of 
that  science  hard  to  fill.  Young  Father  Lehmkuhl  was  selected 
for  the  post.  Two  years  later  the  Kultur  Kampf  drove  him 
out  of  Germany,  and  the  theological  chair  was  transferred 
from  the  old  Benedictine  Abbey  to  Ditton  Hall,  Lancashire, 
England. 

Lung  trouble  caused  his  removal  to  Holland  in  1880,  where 
he  was  given  an  opportunity  of  leisure,  free  from  teaching.  It 
was  during  this  time  that  he  gathered  the  material  for  his 
work  on  Moral  Theology.  In  the  solitude  of  the  Castle  of 
Blijenbeck  he  labored  assiduously,  and  on  the  feast  of  St. 
Michael,  29  September,  three  years  later,  he  was  able  to  see 
through  the  press  the  two  volumes  of  his  Theologia  Moralis. 
The  manual  became  at  once  popular  and  the  solidity  of  its 
reputation  has  been  since  then  attested  by  the  sale  in  twelve 
editions,  of  more  than  forty  thousand  copies. 

Gury's  at  this  period  was  the  textbook  in  the  theological 
schools,  and  Antonio  Ballerini's  notes  had  made  it  acceptable 
outside  France.     But  Ballerini,  who  was  at  the  same  time  pre- 

1  We  owe  the  details  of  this  sketch  to  the  courtesy  of  the  Very  Rev.  Fr. 
Kempf,  S.J.,  Rector  of  the  College  in  which  Father  Lehmkuhl  spent  the  last, 
larger  part  of  his  active  life.  Fr.  Charles  Frick,  S.J.,  was  with  his  brother 
priest  in  his  last  hours,  and  kindly  wrote  the  notes  here  incorporated. 
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paring  his  own  great  opus  morale ^  died  shortly  after  Lehmkuhl's 
return  to  Holland.  The  deceased  author  had  raised  sufficient 
controversy  to  make  evident  the  need  of  a  new  work  on  Moral 
Theology  that  would  serve  as  an  authoritative  arbiter  in  many 
matters  of  conscience,  but  his  extensive  critical  work  needed  to 
be  digested  and  put  in  form.  This  was  subsequently  done  by 
Fr.  Palmieri,  S.J.  The  Redemptorist  Fr.  Aertnys  was  just  then 
beginning  a  similar  work,  but  it  took  years  before  it  was  com- 
pleted. The  work  of  Elbel,  the  Franciscan,  was  still  unrevised, 
and  his  Conferences  awaited  a  new  edition.  P.  Lehmkuhl's 
book  thus  came  as  an  opportune  torch  amid  the  dubious 
theological  atmosphere.  Withal  he  did  not  assume  the  posi- 
tion of  arbiter.  There  is  in  the  preface  to  his  first  important 
work  the  mark  of  that  singular  modesty  which  characterized 
the  learned  moralist  of  later  days.  He  felt  conscious  that  there 
were  still  many  things  to  be  decided,  and  that  in  offering  a 
solution  to  the  vexed  and  important  questions  that  come  to  the 
director  of  consciences  and  the  pastor  of  souls,  he  might  have 
failed  in  measuring  out  the  justice  and  wisdom  each  case  de- 
manded ;  but  "  quod  erratum  est,  benignus  lector  meae  infirmi- 
tati  adscribat;  si  quid  bonum  repererit,  id  Deo,  bonorum 
omnium  datori,  tribuat,  ad  cujus  honorem,  qui  in  salvandis 
hominibus  eorumque  moribus  perficiendis  maxime  consistit,  si 
aliquid  mihi  contulisse  concessum  est,"  etc. 

Whilst  the  work  was  greeted  with  high  appreciation  on  all 
sides,  the  missionary  conditions  made  a  shorter  course  desir- 
able, and  Fr.  Lehmkuhl  was  induced  to  prepare  a  compendium 
in  one  volume.  Later  on,  these  standard  manuals  were  com- 
pleted by  the  Casus  Coitscientiae  in  two  volumes. 

He  labored  almost  up  to  the  last  for  the  purpose  of  bring- 
ing out  a  new  edition  of  his  work  in  harmony  with  the  recent 
Code  of  Canon  Law.  At  the  beginning  of  the  current  yea.r 
he  wrote  to  the  Editor  of  this  Review  that  he  had  been  wait- 
ing for  the  final  changes  in  the  Codex  Juris  Canoftici  which 
he  said  would  hardly  be  completed  much  before  Easter. 
Meanwhile  he  prepared  a  brief  Appendix  to  the  work,  "Quaes- 
tiones  praecipuae  morales  novo  juri  canonico  adaptae,  1918." 

The  debt  which  the  REVIEW  owes  to  Fr.  Lehmkuhl  as  one 
of  its  first  collaborators  goes  back  full  twenty-five  years,  when 
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his  articles  aided  in  settling  one  of  the  most  difficult  problems 
in  present-day  moral  theology.  Since  then  his  contributions 
to  our  magazine  have  remained  one  of  the  features  that  gave 
to  it  that  confidence  which  it  has  enjoyed  throughout  its  career. 
In  the  July  number  of  1893  a  prominent  professor  of  theo- 
logy had  proposed  a  serious  moral  problem  in  the  form  of  a 
casus  consctentiae,  "  De  Conceptibus  ectopicis  seu  extra- 
uterinis  ".  The  case  presented  a  new  moral  difficulty,  because 
the  physiological  aspect  of  the  condition  that  created  it  had  not 
been  finally  settled  by  medical  diagnosis,  and  new  methods  of 
surgical  operations  were  at  the  point  of  creating  decided 
changes  in  the  moral  aspects  of  certain  cases.  Father  Rene 
J.  Holaind,  S.J.,  then  Professor  of  Ethics  at  the  Jesuit  College 
of  Woodstock,  states  as  follows  the  question  with  regard  to  one 
of  the  chief  operations  that  were  at  the  time  being  discussed  : 

A  solution  of  the  moral  problems  which  arise  when  the  yet  unborn 
child  is  by  some  physical  obstruction  prevented  from  leaving  the 
abode  which  God  has  designed  for  its  incipient  life,  may  be  found  in 
the  works  of  eminent  theologians.  But  when  an  accident,  netting 
aside  nature's  provision,  lodges  the  nascent  human  form  in  some  re- 
cess which  was  never  intended  to  protect  its  early  growth — in  other 
words,  when  the  gestation  is  ectopic,  or  extra-uterine,  then  new  diffi- 
culties arise  with  which  moral  science  has  not  heretofore  occupied 
itself  so  as  to  solve  them  satisfactorily. 

In  order  to  solve  the  problem  satisfactorily,  it  was  necessary 
first  of  all  to  get  the  experience  of  practical  gynecologists  con- 
cerning the  data  on  which  moral  science  was  to  rest  its  con- 
clusions. For  this  purpose  a  questionnaire  was  framed  by  Fr. 
Holaind,  S.J.,  in  collaboration  with  three  eminent  physicians, 
Doctors  Joseph  Tabor  Johnson,  Henry  D.  Fry  of  Washington, 
and  John  W.  Chambers  of  Baltimore.  These  questions  were 
printed  and  sent  to  some  sixty  leading  specialists  of  America, 
England,  France,  and  Germany,  with  a  request  to  answer  them. 
The  replies  brought  information  from  men  like  Dr.  Lawson 
Tait  of  London,  Dr.  Velpeau  of  Paris,  the  American  surgeons 
William  H.  Parish,  Joseph  and  Mordecai  Price,  Gourdin  de 
Saussure,  Professor  Noble,  E.  E.  Montgomery,  and  other 
equally  high  authorities  in  the  medical  world.  The  result  was 
analyzed  so  as  to  allow  the  moralists  to  master  the  intricate 
physiological  facts  involved  in  the  cases  proposed. 
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Among  the  theologians  consulted  for  this  work  were  our  own 
Father  Aloysius  Sabetti,  S.J.,  who  had  compiled  his  Com- 
pendium of  Moral  Theology  with  special  reference  to  American 
conditions  a  year  after  P.  Lehmkuhl's  work  had  appeared  in 
Germany ;  Father  Joseph  Aertnys,  the  noted  Redemptorist  theo- 
logian in  Holland,  and  Father  Lehmkuhl,  S.J.  The  substance 
of  their  articles  was  reproduced  in  the  leading  theological 
magazines  of  Europe  and  for  two  years  the  controversy  was 
kept  alive  both  in  the  ecclesiastical  and  the  medical  journals. 
One  of  the  latter  in  Germany,  attempting  to  sum  up  the  dis- 
cussion, stated  that  Father  Lehmkuhl  had  advocated  as  legiti- 
mate the  practice  of  craniotomy,  at  least  under  certain  cir- 
cumstances. The  article  was  reported  in  the  Medical  Journal 
of  New  York,  and  Father  Sabetti  undertook  to  answer  and 
deny  the  conclusion.  Since  then  the  chief  handbooks  of  moral 
and  ethical  science  have  incorporated  the  results  of  that  famous 
discussion,  which  lasted  nearly  three  years. 

In  subsequent  volumes  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Review 
Father  Lehmkuhl  frequently  anticipated  new  moral  issues  by 
articles  he  wrote  for  these  pages,  to  be  inserted  in  subsequent 
editions  of  his  work.  They  cover  questions  of  justice  in 
Bankruptcy,  Testamentary  Contracts,  Absolutio  Complicis,  Ex- 
change of  Mass  Stipends,  Treatment  of  Converts,  the  Obliga- 
tions of  Religious  Vows,  etc.  He  also  took  part  in  a  notable 
controversy  aroused  in  the  Review  on  the  subject  of  the  Holy 
Sacrifice  of  the  Mass.  Throughout  all  the  strenuous  days 
when  the  Review  was  making  its  way  to  an  authoritative  posi- 
tion. Father  Lehmkuhl  was  ever  ready  in  service  as  well  as 
with  praise  and  encouragement.  When  at  times  it  was  our 
privilege  to  visit  him  at  his  desk  at  Valkenburg,  the  gentle 
little  figure  with  its  big  heart  and  singularly  large  mind  wel- 
comed us  with  the  affection  of  a  priestly  and  intimate  friend. 
It  was  in  his  company  that  we  found  such  other  great  souls 
as  the  late  Fathers  Wilmers,  the  famous  apologist;  Alexander 
Baumgartner,  the  literateur  of  many  tongues ;  Hagen,  the  as- 
tronomer; Wassmann,  the  scientist;  Hummelhauer,  the  Scrip- 
ture scholar,  and  others  whose  learning  was  matched  only  by 
their  simplicity,  generosity,  and  kindly  humor. 

Father  Lehmkuhl's  literary  career  embraced  much  more 
than  the  work  of  the  moral  theologian ;  or  rather,  that  work. 
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which  covers  every  sphere  of  theological  activity,  gave  him  fre- 
quent opportunity  to  write  on  subjects  of  canon  law,  devotion, 
liturgy,  ascetical  science,  and  on  the  all-pervading  problems 
of  social  philosophy.  Even  before  his  ordination  he  compiled, 
in  1 86 1,  a  volume  on  devotion  to  the  Sacred  Heart  of  Jesus. 
Later,  during  the  trying  days  of  the  Society's  exile  from  Ger- 
many, he  issued  a  commentary  on  the  New  Civil  Law  of  Ger- 
many, and,  at  intervals,  treatises  on  social  questions  then  agitat- 
ing the  whole  of  Europe.  For  full  forty  years  he  was  a  regu- 
lar contributor  not  only  to  the  organ  of  the  Society,  the  famous 
Stimmen  aus  Maria  Laach^  but  to  most  of  the  prominent 
theological  journals  of  Germany. 

His  activity  as  a  writer  for  nearly  sixty  years  is  simply  mar- 
vellous, when  we  remember  that  he  was  being  constantly  called 
upon  to  give  opinions  and  decisions  in  difficult  moral  cases. 
These  came  to  him  for  reference  from  all  parts  of  the  world, 
not  only  in  regard  to  pastoral  work  but  as  censor  of  books, 
corrector  of  articles  and  academic  treatises  that  required  his 
approval. 

He  had  the  secret,  however,  of  working  inter  ambulandum 
and  inter  equitandum^  whilst  he  was  apparently  taking  a  rest. 
Thus  he  produced  his  four  volumes  of  solid  priestly  medita- 
tions, revised  the  classic  meditations  of  P.  de  Ponte,  reedited 
a  whole  series  of  ascetical  works  in  Herder's  Bibliotheca 
Ascetica  Mystica,  revised  and  completed  Renter's  Neo-Con- 
fessarius  practice  Instructus,  reissued  several  editions  of  the 
Manuale  Sacerdotum^  bringing  the  liturgical  and  canonical 
parts  into  conformity  with  more  recent  church  legislation,  as 
he  had  done  for  the  Compendium  Caeremoniarum  of  P. 
Hausherr,  S.J.  In  connexion  with  his  efforts  for  the  social  re- 
organization of  the  laboring  classes  he  compiled  a  prayer  book 
for  the  special  use  of  the  workingman.  And  who  can  measure 
the  good  he  did  in  correspondence  with  those  who,  unknown 
to  the  world  of  letters,  appealed  to  him  for  counsel,  consola- 
tion, and  even  the  soothings  of  a  holy  friendship  ?  Especially 
was  this  the  case  with  religious  of  every  variety  of  community. 
He  had  had  frequent  occasion  to  act  as  official  consultor  in 
revising  the  Constitutions  and  Rules  of  religious  congrega- 

2  Now  Stimmen  der  Zeit. 
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tions,  and  this  caused  his  being  privately  appealed  to  in  cases 
of  doubtful  interpretation.  He  never  hesitated  to  write  or 
undertake  laborious  journeys,  even  to  the  last  year  of  his  long 
life,  to  offer  counsel  and  to  soothe  those  who  sought  his  aid. 
There  was  a  remarkable  delicacy  in  all  his  actions  which  caused 
him  to  spare  others  trouble  and  to  act  promptly  in  order  to  re- 
lieve the  trying  periods  of  suspense. 

Toward  the  end  of  last  year  he  wrote  to  the  Editor  of  the 
Review  with  whom  he  had  all  these  years  preserved  an  af- 
fectionate correspondence,  even  when  there  was  no  literary 
work  in  question  :  "  The  end  is  coming.  I  am  eighty-three.  I 
say  farewell  lest  I  have  no  other  opportunity.  May  we  meet 
in  the  Sacred  Heart  of  Jesus  in  Heaven.**  His  handwriting 
indicated  no  weakness,  for  the  energy  that  had  characterized 
his  quiet  and  gentle  life  all  along  bore  him  up  to  the  last. 

"  Father  Lehmkuhl  was  endowed  with  rare  gifts  of  nature  ", 
writes  Father  Charles  Frick,  his  fellow  Jesuit,  in  giving  us 
the  details  of  his  preparation  for  death.  He  was  slight  in 
figure  and  of  a  delicate  constitution,  which  frequently  caused 
him  indisposition.  But  he  was  never,  throughout  all  his  life, 
seriously  ill ;  and  his  death  may  be  said  to  have  been  due  solely 
to  the  infirmities  of  old  age.  During  all  the  years  from  the 
day  of  his  ordination  down  to  the  sixteenth  of  May,  on  which 
day  he  celebrated  his  last  Mass,  he  was  but  once  forced  to  omit 
his  daily  Mass.  It  was  the  day  he  was  sent  into  exile  across 
the  English  Channel.  The  boat  was  to  land  in  the  forenoon, 
and  he  remained  fasting,  hoping  to  reach  a  church  as  soon  as 
he  got  ashore.  But  when  the  boat  entered  the  harbor  it  was 
past  noon,  and  he  had  to  forgo  the  grace  he  coveted. 

Whatever  ailments  he  suffered  at  any  time,  his  head  re- 
mained always  clear.  He  never  knew  a  headache,  and  this 
would  seem  to  have  been  typical  of  his  singularly  lucid  and 
serene  judgment.  His  memory  was  prodigious,  as  was  shown 
especially  when  discussions  arose  on  any  intricate  topic  that 
required  the  recalling  of  positive  legislation.  He  rarely  failed 
to  see  all  sides  of  a  subject,  as  it  were  from  a  higher  perspective. 
The  bird's-eye  view  was  God's  view,  and  in  that  he  retained 
the  proper  proportions  of  the  different  interests  involved.  At 
the  same  time  he  was  of  a  very  delicate  conscience,  which  at 
times  assumed  the  appearance  of  scrupulosity  and  made  him 
add,  "  nisi  forte  tamen  ". 
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To  the  wealth  of  talents  with  which  God  had  endowed  him, 
Father  Lehmkuhl  added,  as  can  not  escape  anyone  who  re- 
views his  work,  a  most  touching  piety  expressed  in  an  affection- 
ate devotion  to  the  Sacred  Heart  and  in  a  filial  attachment  to 
the  Spouse  of  Christ,  our  Holy  Church.  It  was  a  great  joy 
to  him  when,  in  19 13,  Pope  Pius  X  sent  him  an  autograph  let- 
ter felicitating  him  on  the  completion  of  his  sixtieth  year  of 
service  in  the  Society  of  Jesus. 

With  the  beginning  of  the  present  year  his  strength  began  to 
fail.  He  requested  that  Extreme  Unction  be  given  him  in 
February;  but  he  continued  to  say  his  daily  Mass.  On  the 
feast  of  St.  Aloysius  he  became  unconscious;  but  he  took  in- 
stinctively the  crucifix  held  out  to  him  after  that,  and  on  Sun- 
day, at  noon,  he  went  to  His  Master. 

What  we  said  on  the  occasion  of  P.  Sabetti's  death,  a  brother 
theologian,  who  preceded  him  to  his  reward,  twenty  years  ago, 
we  repeat  with  even  increased  conviction  of  Father  Lehmkuhl — 

A.  M.  D.  G. 

Christi .  Ecclesiae 

Dictis  ,  Scriptis  .  Precibus  .  Exemplo 

Incomparabile  .  Propugnaculum 

Artem  .  Regiminis  .  Animarum 

Etiam  .  Posteris  .  Concionari .  Non .  Desinens 

Summa  .  Sapientia  .  In  .  Agendis 

Assidua  .  Pietate  .  In  .  Deum 

Religiosa  .  Largitate  .  In  .  Extraneos 

Kara  .  Amcenitate  .  In  .  Suos 

Charitate  .  In  .  Omnes 

Laboribus  .  Studiisque  .  Perpetuis  .  Exhaustus 

Hinc  .  Migravit .  Ad  .  Aureolam  .  Ccelestem 


Disce  .  Lector  .  Et .  Aemulare 
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Ad  Rev.  P.  Richardum  H.  Tierney,  Sac.  S.  L,  scriptionis 
hebdomadalis  "america  "  moderatorem,  decimo  anno 
vertente  postquam  vulgari  coepta  est. 

Dilecte  fill,  salutem  et  apostolicam  benedictionem. — Decimus 
hie  annus  est,  cum  primum  ista  cui  praesides,  scriptio  hebdo- 
madalis  "America  "  in  lucem  prodiit,  iis  rebus  accedens,  quae 
ad  vim  divinitus  insitam  Ecclesiae  catholicae  per  superioris 
Americae  fines  explicandam  conferunt.  Etenim  ephemerides 
et  periodica  scripta  divulgare  semper  censuimus  rem  esse  in 
primis  effectricem  opinionis  communis:  cumque  hac  via  calli- 
dissime  abutantur  improbi  ad  ea  disseminanda  quae  hominum 
mentes  animosque  depravant,  bonorum  est  non  segnius  per  viam 
eamdem  quaecumque  sancta,  digna,  honesta  sunt,  diffundere. 
Hac  mente  vos  istud  operis  suscepistis,  ut  catholica  et  prin- 
cipia  et  instituta  cum  sapienter  illustraretis,  tum  ab  omni  im- 
pugnatione  tempestive  tueremini.  Quod  autem  initio  pro- 
positum  habuistis,  id  perpetuo  vos  tenuisse  ac  magna  cum  utili- 
tate  civium,  catholicorum  praesertim,  gratulamus;  cupimusque 
ut  de  re  catholica  optime  mereri  pro  vestra  consuetudine  per- 
severetis.  Quicumque  vero  istic  probe  norunt,  quanti  sit 
aliquam  et  cogitandi  normam  et  agendi  in  promptu  habere,  ne 
acriore  contentione  ac  studio  bonorum  huius  vitae  obscurentur 
legis  aeternae  praecepta,  quibus  ipsa  nititur  civitatum  salus,  eos 
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omnes  velimus  vobis  pro  sua  quemque  facultate  opitulari,  quo 
latius  instituti  vestri  beneficia  proferre  possitis.  Atque  auspi- 
cem  divinorum  munerum,  quae,  pro  paterna  in  vos  benevolentia, 
optamus  uberrima,  apostblicam  benedictionem  tibi,  dilecte  fili, 
istiusque  operis  turn  sociis  turn  adiutoribus  amantissime  im- 
pertimus. 

Datum  Romae  apud  S.  Petrum,  die  v  mensis  maii  MCMXViii, 
Pontificatus  Nostri  anno  quarto. 

BENEDICTUS  PP.  XV. 


S.  OONOEEGATIO  OONSISTOBIALIS. 

Decretum  circa  clericorum  frequentiam  in  laicis 
universitatibus. 

Nemo  de  sacro  clero  laicas  Universitatum  facultates  fre- 
quentare  potest  ibique  profana  quaevis  studia  peragere,  nisi  de 
Episcopi  sui  voluntate  vel  beneplacito.  Id  ex  praescriptis 
Codicis  canonici  aperte  deducitur.  Neve  haec  dispositio  nova 
est  aut  primum  inducta.  Etenim  turn  Leo  XIII,  turn  Pius  X,  f. 
ambo  r.,  id  aperte  sanxerunt;  alter  per  Instructionem  sub  die 
21  iulii  1896  a  Sacra  Congregatione  EE.  et  RR.  ad  Ipsius 
mentem  impertitam,  quaeque  incipit  Pers pedum  est  Romanos 
Pontiflces,  alter  vero  in  Encyclica  Pascendi  sub  die  7  septem- 
bris  1907,  necnon  Motu  Propria  diei  I  septembris  1910,  qui 
incipit  Sacrorum  Antistitum. 

Hinc  patet  totam  banc  de  frequentandis  Universitatibua 
laicis  materiam  in  Episcoporum  iure  ac  potestate  esse  positam, 
nee  deesse  regulas  quibus  ipsi  in  re  dirigantur. 

Quoniam  tamen  nonnulli  locorum  Ordinarii  pressiores  ex- 
quisierint  normas,  quibus  ipsi  ex  iure  procedant,  ac  maxima 
caveantur  discrimina  quae  ex  diuturna  tristique  experientia  tam 
vitae  sanctitati  quam  catholicae  doctrinae  puritati  sacerdotibus 
laicas  Universitates  celebrantibus  impendunt;  Ssmus  D.  N. 
Benedictus  PP.  XV,  causa  prius  rite  discussa  penes  S.  C.  Con- 
sistorialem,  de  consulto  Emorum  eiusdem  S.  Congregationis 
Patrum,  Decessorum  Suorum  Leonis  XIII  et  Pii  X  supra 
memoratas  ordinationes  confirmans  easque  in  suo  pleno  robore 
permanere  declarans,  haec  insuper  edicenda  ac  statuenda 
suoque  nomine  promulganda  constituit : 
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1.  Nullus  ad  laicas  Universitatum  facultates  destinetur  nisi 
sacerdotio  iam  auctus,  quique  spem  bonam  ingerat  fore  ut  sua 
agendi  ratione  ecclesiastico  ordini  honorem  tarn  ingenii  vi  ac 
perspicacia,  quam  sanctitate  morum  adiiciat. 

2.  Episcopus  in  destinando  sacerdotes  suos  ad  laicas 
studiorum  Universitates  frequentandas  nihil  aliud  prae  oculis 
habeat,  nisi  quod  dioecesis  suae  necessitas  vel  utilitas  exigat,  ut 
nempe  in  Institutis  ad  iuventutem  erudiendam  destinatis  idonei 
comparentur  magistri. 

3.  Qui,  pro  hac  norma,  ad  Universitates  laicas  frequentandas 
destinabuntur  sacerdotes,  si  novensiles  sunt,  ab  examinibus, 
quae  in  can.  130  et  590  praescripta  sunt,  minime  eximantur, 
quin  potius  eadem  subire  vel  strictius  iubeantur,  ne,  profanarum 
scientiarum  studio  abrepti,  ecclesiastica  studia  praetereant, 
contra  praescriptum  can.  129. 

4.  Expletis  demum  in  laica  quavis  Universitate  praescriptis 
studiorum  cursibus,  sciant  sacerdotes  ac  meminerint  se  Ordina- 
rio  suo  pari  omnino  ratione  ac  antea  subiectos  ac  dioecesis 
servitio  manere  emancipatos.  Quamobrem  nemini  fas  erit 
magisteria  saecularia  aliave  officia  pro  suo  lubito,  maximeve 
contra  Ordinarii  sui  voluntatem,  suscipere;  quod  si  quis  fecerit, 
congruis  poenis,  non  exclusa  suspensione  a  divinis,  plectatur. 

5.  Haec  omnia  quae  de  clero  saeculari  sunt  dicta,  religiosos 
etiam  regulares,  congrua  congruis  referendo,  sunt  applicanda. 

Datum  Romae,  ex  aedibus  Sacrae  Congregationis  Consis- 
torialis,  die  30  aprilis  191 8. 

■^  C.  Card.  De  Lai,  Episc.  Sabinen.,  Secretarius. 
L.  *  S. 

-}-  V.  Sardi,  Archiep.  Caesarien.,  Adsessor. 


S.  OONGREGATIO  BITUUM. 

DUBIA. 

Rmus  Dnus  Prosper  Scaccia,  Archiepiscopus  Senensis,  in 
relatione  status  suae  Archidioeceseos  sequentia  Dubia  Sacrae 
Congregationi  Consistoriali  proposuit,  ad  Sacram  Rituum  Con- 
gregationem,  pro  opportuna  solutione,  transmissa ;  nimirum  : 

I.  An,  uti  accidit  in  Metropolitana  Ecclesia  die  Sancto  Paras- 
ceves   iuxta   immemorabilem    consuetudinem,    liceat   praebere 
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Sacerdotibus  et  Fidelibus  deosculandam  reliquiam  S.   Crucis 
D.N.  I.e.? 

II.  An,  ut  ibidem  fit,  in  solemni  expositione  Augustissimi 
Sacramenti,  iuxta  vetustissimum  ordinarium  liturgicum,  post 
hymnum  Tantum  ergo,  orationi  Ssmi  Sacramenti  Deus,  qui 
nobis  adiici  possint  aliae  collectae? 

Et  Sacra  Rituum  Congregatio,  audito  specialis  Commissionis 
suffragio,  re  perpensa,  respondendum  censuit : 

Ad  I.  Nihil  ob stare. 

Ad  II.  Negative^  iuxta  Decretum  n.  4194  ad  X  diei  23 
novembris  1906. 

Atque  ita  rescripsit  ac  declaravit,  die  26  aprilis  19 18. 
•^  A.  Card.  Vico,  Ep.  Portuen.  et  S.  Rufinae, 
S.  R.  C.  Pro-Praefectus. 


L.  *  S. 


Alexander  Verde,  Secretarius. 


EOMAN  OURIA. 
Pontifical  Appointments. 

18  December,  igiy:  Monsignor  Lawrence  Kennedy,  Vicar 
General  of  the  Diocese  of  Sacramento,  made  Domestic  Prelate. 

/  May,  ipi8:  The  Most  Rev.  Dennis  J.  Dougherty,  D.D., 
transferred  from  the  Bishopric  of  Buffalo  to  the  Metropolitan 
See  of  Philadelphia. 

//  May:  The  Right  Rev.  Thomas  J.  Walsh,  D.D.,  LL.D., 
Chancellor  of  the  Diocese  of  Buffalo,  appointed  Bishop  of 
Trenton,  New  Jersey. 

77  May:  Monsignor  Omer  Cloutier,  P.P.,  of  the  Arch- 
diocese of  Quebec,  made  Domestic  Prelate. 

11  June:  The  Right  Rev.  Peter  Di  Maria,  titular  Archbishop 
of  Iconia,  appointed  Apostolic  Delegate  to  Canada  and  New- 
foundland. 

12  June:  The  Rev.  John  Baptist  Nicola  appointed  official 
to  the  Apostolic  Delegation  at  Washington,  U.  S.  of  America. 

18  June:  The  Rev.  George  H.  Bennett,  D.D.,  of  Hawick, 
Scotland,  in  the  Archdiocese  of  St.  Andrew  and  Edinburgh, 
appointed  Bishop  of  Aberdeen,  Scotland. 


Stubfes  anb  Conferences* 


OUR  ANALEOTA. 

The  Roman  documents  for  the  month  are: 

Pope  Benedict  XV,  in  a  letter  to  the  Editor  of  America, 
praises  this  weekly  Catholic  review  for  the  good  work  it  has 
done  during  the  ten  years  of  its  existence. 

S.  CONSISTORIAL  CONGREGATION  issues  a  decree  concerning 
the  attendance  of  clerics  at  lay  universities. 

S.  Congregation  of  Rites,  in  answer  to  queries,  decides 
( I )  that  there  is  nothing  to  say  against  the  custom  of  kissing 
a  relic  of  the  true  Cross  on  Good  Friday;  (2)  that  other  col- 
lects are  not  to  be  added  after  the  oration  Deus,  qui  nobisy 
which  is  said,  during  exposition  of  the  Blessed  Sacrament, 
after  the  Tantum  ergo. 

Roman  Curia  officially  announces  some  recent  pontifical 
appointments. 


OHEONOLOGY  OF  THE  LIFE  OF  OHEIST. 

To  the  Editor,  The  Ecclesiastical  Review. 

Kindly  allow  me  to  make  a  comment  upon  certain  statements 
in  the  Rev.  Walter  Drum's  review  in  your  July  number,  of  my 
pamphlet  on  the  Chronology  of  the  Life  of  Christ.  These 
statements  put  in  a  false  light  the  testimonies  of  the  Gospel  and 
of  St.  Irenaeus  as  regarding  the  age  of  Christ,  The  writer 
says  that  the  testimony  of  the  Jews  in  St.  John's  Gospel  was 
not  much  worth.  But  we  should  consider  the  words  of  St.  John 
himself,  who  wrote :  "  The  Jews,  therefore,  said  to  him :  Thou 
art  not  yet  fifty  years  old.  And  hast  thou  seen  Abraham?" 
(John  8:57.)  It  is  a  philosophical  certainty  that  many  in- 
dividuals cannot  at  the  same  time  conceive  spontaneously  the 
same  erroneous  idea  on  any  point.  By  referring  the  expres- 
sion, "  Thou  art  not  yet  fifty  years  old  ",  in  common  to  the 
Jews  who  were  present,  the  Evangelist  necessarily  implies  that 
their  statement  is  based  on  truth  (I.) 

If  these  Jews  were  supposed  to  have  known  the  exact  age  of 
Jesus,  we  infer  from  their  statement  that  Jesus  was  then  forty- 
nine  years  old.     If  on  the  contrary  they  had  no  positive  knowl- 
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edge  of  the  age  of  Christ,  their  statement  merely  implies  that 
Jesus  was  over  forty  years  of  age. 

The  Rev.  Walter  Drum,  S.J.,  gives  an  incorrect  translation 
of  the  words  of  St.  Irenaeus  as  preserved  by  Eusebius.  They 
cannot  be  interpreted  independently  of  the  context,  as  given 
in  the  Latin  text.  Eusebius  is  only  interested  in  noting  what 
St.  Irenaeus  affirms,  that  St.  John  lived  until  the  time  of  Trajan, 
and  his  quotation  is  therefore  defective. 

Here  are  the  Greek  words  from  Eusebius  {Ecclesiastical 
History,  Book  III,  Chap.  23  :  Migne,  Gr.  Pair.,  Vol.  20,  P.  257) 
compared  with  the  Latin  text : 

(Sicut  Evangelium)  et  omnes  seniores  testantur. 

Kol  TravTCs  ot  rrpea-^vrepot  fmpTvpoivaiv. 

(As  the  Gospel)  and  all  the  Elders  testify. 

Qui  in  Asia. 

01  Kara  rrjv  'Aauxv. 

These  (Elders)  in  Asia. 

apud  Joannem  discipulum  Domini. 
'IwavvT;  rto  rov  Kvpu>v  fiaOrjry. 
in  the  presence  of  J 

or  >  John  the  disciple  of  the  Lord. 

with  regard  to        ) 

Convenerunt  (idipsum)  tradidisse  eis  Joannem. 
(TVfi^€^\r}K6T€S  7rapaSeS(OK€vai  rov  *Ioxiwr]v. 

Agreed  that  John  had  conveyed  to  them   (that  same  information). 
(11.) 

Finally,  Father  Drum  says:  **  St.  Irenaeus  clearly  holds 
that  Jesus  was  more  than  forty,  and  well  nigh  fifty  years  of 
age  at  the  end  of  his  ministry  ".  But  we  have  called  attention 
to  the  facts  that  the  Elders  testify  that  from  forty  to  fifty  years 
Jesus  was  preaching;  and  that  St.  Irenaeus  affirms  Jesus  to  have 
reached  old  age.  This  assertion  cannot  mean  anything  less 
than  fifty  years  (III). 

Francis  Valitutti. 

Fr.  Drum's  Reply. 
For    the    sake    of   brevity,    we    have    inserted,    in    Father 
Valitutti's  criticism,  numbers  to  which  our  reply  refers. 
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I.  By  such  an  argument  one  might  prove  that  Jesus  was  an 
evil  doer/  and  that  He  prohibited  the  tribute  to  Caesar.^  The 
inspiration  of  the  evangelists  guarantees  only  the  truth  of  the 
fact  that  the  Jews  made  these  statements  about  our  Lord. 
The  statements  were  false;  so,  too,  may  have  been  the  age 
assigned  to  Jesus.  In  John  8:  57,  as  we  have  said,  the  Jews 
"  may  have  spoken  in  round  numbers ;  they  made  no  attempt 
accurately  to  fix  the  age  of  Jesus;  nor  was  their  witness  of 
much  worth  in  regard  to  Him  against  whom  inry  blazed  and 
blinded  ".  John  gives  no  approval  of  their  statement  either 
here  or  in  18:30.  Our  interpretation  does  not  "put  in  a 
false  light  the  testimonies  of  the  Gospel ". 

II.  Ours  is  not  an  "  incorrect  translation  of  the  words  of  St. 
Irenaeus  as  preserved  by  Eusebius  " ;  nor  do  we  interpret  these 
words  "independently  of  the  context,  as  given  in  the  Latin" 
version  of  Irenaeus.  Fr.  Valitutti's  punctuation,  so  as  to  be- 
gin a  new  sentence  with  the  relative  clause  {Qui  in  Asia  etc., 
oi  Kara  rrjv  Aaiav  ktA.)  makes  poor  Latin  and  worse  Greek.  The 
relative  clause  clearly  modifies  seniores,  irpeo-^vVcpoi ;  and  the 
infinitive  tradidisse,  irapahe^Kevai ,  is  governed  by  the  verb 
testantur,  imprvpovnw.  However,  both  interpretations  come  to 
the  same  fact.  Irenaeus  bases  his  opinion  on  the  authority  of 
the  elders,  the  disciples  of  John.  They  are  said  to  have  handed 
it  down  as  a  Johannine  tradition  that  Jesus  lived  to  the  fortieth 
and  fiftieth  year-.  "A  quadragesimo  autem  et  quinquagesimo 
anno  declinat  jam  in  aetatem  seniorem  ". 

III.  No,  the  elders  do  not  "  testify  that  from  forty  to  fifty 
years  Jesus  was  preaching  ".  They  testify  that  He  reached 
old  age.  What  was  this  old  age?  Irenaeus,  not  the  elders, 
bears  witness :  "  a  quadragesimo  autem  et  quinquagesimo  anno 
declinat  jam  in  aetatem  seniorem  ".  The  meaning  is  clearer  in 
those  codices  of  Ireaaeus  which  read :  "  a  quadragesimo  aut 
quinquagesimo  anno  ".  Irenaeus  is  not  so  insistent  as  is  Father 
Valitutti.  Farther  down  the  same  Father  interprets  John  8:57: 
"  Hoc  autem  consequenter  dicitur  ei,  qui  jam  xl  annos  excessit, 
quinquagesimum  autem  annum  nondum  attigit,  non  tamen 
multum  a  quinquagesimo  anno  absistat  ".*     Had  Father  Vali- 

1  John  18 :  30. 

2  Luke  23 :  2. 

8  P.  G.  7:785. 
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tutti  read  his  source  more  carefully,  he  would  not  have  so 
summarily  rejected  our  statement:  "  St.  Irenaeus  clearly  holds 
that  Jesus  was  more  than  forty,  and  well  nigh  fifty  years  of  age 
at  the  end  of  His  ministry  ". 

Walter  Drum,  SJ. 
Woodstock  College,  Maryland. 


THE  PROHIBITION  OONTROVBBSY. 

To  the  Editor,  The  Ecclesiastical  Review. 

In  the  July  number  of  the  Review  I  find  a  very  capable 
paper  from  the  pen  of  Dr.  Hagan,  setting  forth  his  ideas  re- 
garding Prohibition,  and  taking  issue  with  the  views  of  Dr. 
McNamara,  as  published  in  the  Review  last  May.  The  ques- 
tion of  Prohibition  is  a  much  mooted  one  just  now  and  has  al- 
ready arrested  sufficient  attention  to  convince  even  the  casual 
observer  that  it  is  a  very  important  one  as  well.  It  is  worthy 
of  our  careful  study,  and  nothing  will  help  us  more  along  the 
road  to  a  satisfactory  solution  than  a  candid  and  amicable 
exchange  of  views.  **  It  is  not  enough  to  harvest  knowledge 
by  study ;  the  wind  of  talk  must  winnow  it  and  blow  away  the 
chaff."  With  this  purpose  in  view,  therefore,  I  am  taking  the 
liberty  of  submitting  a  few  remarks  concerning  Dr.  Hagan's 
views,  and,  in  doing  so,  I  hope  that  his  well-trained  mind  and 
complex  experiences  of  life  will  permit  him  to  tolerate  ideas 
not  entirely  in  accordance  with  his  own. 

Dr.  Hagan  is  justified  in  denying  the  assumption  that  Pro- 
hibitionists consider  alcohol  a  malum  in  se.  No  thinking  per- 
son— and  there  are  many  such  among  the  Prohibitionists — 
could  be  guilty  of  such  an  absurdity.  We  all  know  the  on- 
tological  proposition  that  "  omne  ens  est  bonum  ",  with  the 
atqui  applicable  to  the  subject  of  alcohol,  and  the  concluding 
ergo.  Of  this  there  can  be  no  doubt.  In  this  we  will  agree 
with  Dr.  Hagan.  There  remains,  however,  his  other  proposi- 
tion, namely,  that  as  an  ens  morale,  alcohol  is  an  evil.  With 
this  assertion  of  the  Prohibitionists  many  of  us  are  not  willing 
to  agree,  and  I,  for  one,  beg  to  differ  most  decidedly.  With 
all  due  deference  to  Dr.  Hagan's  ability  as  a  scholar,  I  feel 
myself  constrained  to  say  that  in  embracing  this  Prohibition- 
ist proposition  he  seems  to  have  allowed  sentiment  to  get  the 
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better  of  his  judgment.  He  has  unconsciously  walked  into 
the  field  of  extreme  propositions,  forgetting  momentarily  that 
"  virtus  in  medio  stat ".  It  is  his  contention  that  alcohol  as 
an  ens  morale  is  an  evil  because  our  saloons  are  an  evil,  and  as 
such  were  decried  by  the  Third  Plenary  Council  of  Baltimore. 
If  he  were  to  reduce  this  argument  to  syllogistic  form,  I  feel 
positive  that  he  would  soon  find  out  that  the  argument  '*  ali- 
quatenus  claudicat ".  It  is  not  my  intention  or  desire  to  take 
up  the  cudgels  for  the  American  saloon  as  at  present  managed. 
I  am  too  well  acquainted  with  the  reeking  stench  of  sin  and 
shame  ordinarily  emanating  from  the  average  bar-room.  The 
misery,  the  hardships,  the  trials,  the  poverty  and  the  wretch- 
edness caused  by  the  saloon  are  not  unknown  to  me.  On  the 
contrary,  they  have  been  brought  home  to  me  most  forcibly  on 
various  occasions.  Still  I  fail  to  see  the  logic  of  concluding 
therefrom  that  alcohol  is  a  moral  evil ;  still  I  fail  to  understand 
why  Prohibition  is  the  only  avenue  of  escape,  the  only  means 
-of  saving  the  day.  The  fact  that  many — perhaps  very  many — 
abuse  the  saloon  and  use  alcohol  to  excess,  does  not  in  my 
opinion  justify  us  in  concluding  that  both  saloon  and  alcohol 
should  be  abolished.  He  who  jumps  to  such  a  conclusion  is 
guilty  of  an  excess.  The  very  Prohibitionists  who  decry  a 
certain  kind  of  excess  in  others,  are  themselves  guilty  of  an- 
other kind. 

If,  for  the  sake  of  argument,  we  conceded  that  the  saloon, 
as  an  occasion  of  sin,  etc.,  should  be  abolished,  Dr.  Hagan  as 
a  Prohibitionist  would  still  have  to  prove  that  alcohol  is  a  moral 
evil.  For,  alcoholic  beverages  could  be,  and  indeed  are,  taken 
outside  the  saloon.  Innumerable  are  the  people  who  never 
set  their  foot  inside  the  threshold  of  a  bar  but  who,  neverthe- 
less, enjoy  their  occasional  alcoholic  beverage  "  for  their 
stomach's  sake  ".  It  appears  therefore  that  Dr.  Hagan's  right- 
eous indignation  has  been  aroused  against  the  saloon  as  a 
promoter  of  intemperance;  but  he  himself  seems  guilty  of  in- 
temperance of  judgment  when  on  that  account  he  rushes  into 
the  open  arms  of  Prohibitionists.  His  rightful  place  would 
seem  to  be  the  camp  of  the  Anti-Saloon  League,  not  neces- 
sarily the  Prohibitionist  party.  I  agree  with  him  when  he 
says  that  the  saloon  is  more  or  less  of  an  existing  evil ;  I  differ 
with  him  when  he  asserts  that  Prohibition  is  necessarv  to  cor- 
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rect  that  evil.  He  has  lost  the  via  media.  He  has  missed  the 
other  road — strict  regulation  of  the  liquor  traffic.  Just  as  we 
agree  with  the  Socialist  when  he  decries  the  evils  existing  in 
our  social  life,  but  emphatically  disagree  with  him  when  he 
asserts  the  necessity  of  Socialism  to  correct  those  evils ;  so  also 
do  we  concur  with  the  Prohibitionist  in  denouncing  the  evils  of 
the  liquor  traffic,  but  refuse  to  follow  him  to  the  extreme  length 
of  demanding  Prohibition  as  the  only  means  to  improve  these 
deplorable  conditions.  We  maintain  the  via  media — namely, 
strict  regulation  of  the  liquor  traffic.  It  has  always  been  the 
policy  of  the  Holy  Mother  Church  to  avoid  extremes  and  ex- 
cesses, and  I  feel  confident  that  she  is  intent  upon  avoiding  the 
extreme  of  Prohibition  as  well.  Only  recently  one  of  her 
notable  representatives  in  America,  Archbishop  Messmer  of 
Milwaukee,  forbade  the  use  of  any  church  in  his  archdiocese 
for  carrying  on  Prohibition  propaganda.  He  gave  as  his 
reason  that  the  movement  was  not  in  harmony  with  the 
spirit  of  the  Church.  It  was  not  temperate  but  excessive. 
And  the  Church  **  semper  et  ubique  "  advocates  temperance. 
He  clearly  stated  that  temperance,  or  total  abstinence,  was  a 
virtue.  But  not  so  Prohibition.  In  view  of  these  facts  I 
do  not  understand  why  Dr.  Hagan  should  attempt  to  invoke 
the  authority  of  the  Third  Plenary  Council  of  Baltimore  in 
support  of  his  brand  of  Prohibition.  The  Council  decried  the 
saloon  as  an  evil,  no  doubt,  but  was  far  from  condemning  the 
use  of  alcoholic  beverages;  was  farther  still  from  advocating 
any  kind  of  Prohibition. 

Nor  would  the  Fathers  of  the  Council,  in  my  opinion,  sanc- 
tion Dr.  Hagan's  contention  that  the  present  usus  of  alcoholic 
beverages  is  an  abusus.  This  is  one  of  those  broad,  general 
statements  so  frequently  found  in  controversy  and  so  productive 
of  misunderstanding  and  perplexity.  The  rigid  Scholastic 
would  promptly  dismiss  it  with  his  favorite  dictum,  "  Gratis 
asseritur;  gratis  negatur  ".  The  assertion  in  its  last  analysis 
amounts  to  this :  Of  all  those  people  who  drink  alcoholic  bever- 
ages, the  greater  num.ber  is  guilty  of  the  vice  of  intemperance. 
I  am  open  to  conviction,  but  until  this  is  proved  to  me,  I  can- 
not accept  it  as  a  fact.  My  experience  is  very  limited  indeed, 
and  my  knowledge  of  men  even  more  limited ;  but  this  much  I 
can  aver,  without  fear  of  successful  contradiction,  that  among 
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those  who  indulge  in  alcoholic  beverages,  I  have  found  less 
than  ten  out  of  every  hundred  indulging  to  excess. 

Now  in  the  opinion  of  many  men,  not  swayed  by  fanatical 
views,  this  crying  evil  of  intemperance  may  best  be  uprooted 
by  the  reform,  rather  than  by  the  abolition,  of  the  liquor  traffic. 
And  in  seeking  the  means  of  carrying  this  reform  into  effect, 
they  would  scarcely  agree  with  Dr.  Hagan  when  he  states  that 
this  great  moral  change  would  *'  operate  by  violent  revolution 
to  extremes ".  Nature  may  indeed  operate  in  this  violent 
manner.  But  man,  with  his  extremely  limited  powers,  at- 
tempts, by  the  use  of  his  reason,  to  harness  the  forces  of  Nature 
and  deprive  them  of  some  of  their  violence.  Unlike  Nature, 
man  operates  according  to  the  dictates  of  reason  and  strives  to 
accomplish  great  results  without  recurring  to  violent  measures. 
Such  measures  are  always  unpleasant  and  abhorrent,  and  the 
anti-Prohibitionist  is  trying  to  avoid  them.  He  cannot  see  why 
they  are  necessary  in  the  moral  order,  just  because  they  seem 
to  prevail  in  the  physical.  Dr.  Hagan  may  be  correct  in  affirm- 
ing that  "  violent  revolutions  to  extremes  are  a  fundamental 
law  of  Nature  herself",  but,  I  believe,  in  the  physical  order 
only.  His  reference  to  the  political  world  will  hardly  bear  the 
light  of  keen  investigation.  No  one,  for  instance,  would  ever 
say  that  our  present  form  of  government,  by  the  people  and 
for  the  people,  was  brought  into  being  over  night.  It  is  the 
product  of  many  centuries  of  slow  and  imperceptible  develop- 
ment. Regarding  his  example  of  the  moral  regeneration  of 
sinners,  one  could  only  say  that  he  has  been  guilty  of  a  lapsus 
pennae  in  assuming  that  this  sudden  change  is  to  be  considered 
as  confirmatory  of  this  fundamental  law  of  Nature. 

Dr.  Hagan  hopes  that,  by  introducing  Prohibition,  the  ex- 
cessive use  of  drink  will  be  done  away  with  and  that  the  sane 
use  of  alcoholic  beverages  will  later  on  be  introduced  again. 
But  I  rather  incline  to  the  belief  that  if  the  pendulum  swings 
to  Prohibition  now,  it  will  later  on  inevitably  swing  back  to 
even  grosser  intemperance.     Extremes  beget  extremes. 

In  attempting  to  point  out  a  pitfall  in  Dr.  McNamara's  line 
of  argumentation.  Dr.  Hagan  seems  to  have  fallen  into  a  deeper 
one.  Dr.  McNamara  asks  very  properly  how  the  virtue  of 
temperance  could  be  practised  if  Prohibition  were  introduced ; 
and  Dr.  Hagan  answers  that  if  total  abstinence  is  a  virtue  on 
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the  part  of  an  individual,  why  not  if  proceeding  from  a  whole 
nation?  The  answer  to  this  question  is  not  difficult  to  find. 
One  might  summarize  it  briefly  by  saying  that  Prohibition 
would  attempt  to  force  a  man  to  abstain  from  alcoholic  bever- 
ages, while  total  abstinence  allows  him  the  exercise  of  his  free 
will.  In  the  one  there  could  be  no  exercise  of  virtue  because 
the  choice  is  not  free  and  unhampered;  in  the  other,  virtue  is 
constantly  practised  because  it  is  man's  free  will  that  prompts 
him  to  abstain.  Dr.  Hagan  seems  hopelessly  to  confuse  the 
entire  issue  when  he  asks  this  question,  because  total  abstinence 
on  the  part  of  the  individual  cannot  be  compared  with  national 
Prohibition.  As  we  have  seen,  total  abstinence  is  the  voluntary 
abstaining  from  alcoholic  beverages.  Prohibition  would  mean 
the  disuse  of  them  under  compulsion.  Is  there  no  difference 
between  the  two?  Does  Dr.  Hagan  really  confound  the  one 
with  the  other?  If  so,  we  are  merely  beating  the  air,  and 
shall  never  arrive  at  any  definite  conclusion  in  this  discussion. 
In  my  opinion,  the  two  measures  are  separated  by  a  wide  chasm. 
The  one  is  a  virtue,  highly  commendable,  applicable  to  an 
individual,  but  not  to  be  forced  on  any  one,  much  less  upon  a 
nation.  The  other  lacks  the  essential  elements  of  virtue,  and 
can  be  introduced  only  by  the  application  of  external  force, 
and  will  be  observed  only  through  the  continual  use  of  police 
and  prison. 

Dr.  Hagan  had  stated  that  he  was  confining  himself  to  plain 
arguments  and  not  rhetoric.  But  surely  he  must  have  made 
temporary  use  of  rhetoric  when  he  recommends  that  we  "  hesi- 
tate before  consenting  to  shield  the  saloon  behind  the  Church, 
the  bar  behind  the  Altar,  the  liquor-dealer  behind  the  Priest  ". 
There  is  no  such  disposition  on  the  part  of  the  anti- Prohibition- 
ists. On  the  contrary,  they  are  just  as  zealous  in  their  de- 
nunciations of  the  loose  saloon  and  disreputable  bar  as  their 
Prohibiting  Brethren,  only  perhaps  not  so  violent.  They  ap- 
preciate the  evils  of  the  situation  and,  far  from  trying  to  cloak 
these  evils,  they  are  doing  all  in  their  power  to  remedy  them. 
But  they  maintain  that  it  is  not  necessary  for  the  Catholic 
Church  to  lock  arms  with  the  Prohibitionist  movement  in  order 
to  accomplish  this  result.  They  are  broader  of  vision  and  have 
a  keener  insight  into  human  nature.  And  while  they  are  not 
willing  perhaps   "  to  strike  a  blow   for  the   security  of  the 
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American  saloon,"  they  are  nevertheless  eager  "to  go  over 
the  top  "  in  defence  of  that  choicest  of  God's  gifts,  personal 
liberty.  They  will  never  countenance  intemperance  nor  frown 
on  temperance ;  they  will  denounce  the  one  and  extol  the  other 
in  season  and  out  of  season;  they  will  separate  the  bar  from 
the  Altar,  the  saloon  from  the  Church,  the  liquor-dealer  from 
the  Priest,  and  they  will  attain  these  results  without  plunging 
into  any  excessive  measures.  They  will  avoid  the  Scylla  of 
Prohibition  without  falling  into  the  Charybdis  of  intemperance. 

A  Teetotaller. 


DIOOESAN  OEGANIZATION. 

I. 

To  the  Editor,  The  Ecclesiastical  Review. 

In  the  June  number  of  the  Review  there  appeared  a  letter 
brimful  of  interest  and  importance,  on  the  waste  of  time,  ef- 
fort, and  money  in  our  conduct  of  church  affairs.  Your  cor- 
respondent, who  signs  himself  "  Observer  ",  touched  a  subject 
that  I  have  heard  discussed  among  priests  times  out  of  count. 
Now,  I  said  delightedly  to  myself,  on  reading  the  timely  com- 
munication, the  Editor  will  get  a  bagful  of  suggestive  letters 
from  all  over  the  country,  and  as  a  result  of  the  exchange  of 
thought  we  shall  reach  some  very  real  practical  improvements 
in  our  external  ecclesiastical  organization.  To  my  dismay,  the 
July  issue  contained  no  letters  on  the  fruitful  theme.  Was  it 
that  the  number  was  prepared  before  the  letters  had  a  chance 
to  come  in  ?  Whatever  the  reason,  I  was  satisfied  that  the  ques- 
tion itself  was  so  vital  that  the  chance  to  discuss  it  would  not 
be  allowed  to  pass.  Of  course,  most  of  us  are  slow  to  get 
into  print,  and  we  would  all  rather  talk  than  write.  Your 
other  readers  were  sitting  back  expectant,  like  myself,  wait- 
ing for  "  George  to  do  it ",  so  that  we  might  take  up  the 
points  for  debate  and  criticism,  with  our  cigars  after  dinner. 
It  has  been  the  same  with  other  topics,  which  should  have 
elicited  a  correspondence  full  of  interest  and  value.  Where, 
so  well  as  in  these  pages,  shall  the  priests  of  America  meet 
for  friendly  conference,  for  the  winnowing  of  the  chaff  from 
the  com,  for  the  exchange  of  ideas  on  systems  that  are  out- 
worn and  on  new  methods  that  have  been  tried  and  found  fit? 
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After  this  preamble,  let  me  give,  very  briefly,  some  thoughts 
that  the  June  letter  on  diocesan  organization  set  going  again 
in  my  clerical  circle,  and  in  others  too,  I  have  no  doubt. 

Consider  the  waste  of  money  in  our  present  method  of  pur- 
chasing supplies  for  the  several  parishes  and  institutional 
plants.  It  has  often  been  suggested  that  each  diocese  should 
have  its  own  purchasing  agent,  just  as  all  the  large  industrial 
corporations  have.  The  bulking  of  orders  for  the  thousand 
and  one  articles  needed  in  our  churches,  schools,  orphan 
asylums,  and  other  charitable  institutions  would  effect  a  real 
economy.  If  these  goods  were  bought  under  contract,  and 
according  to  standard,  the  price  would  be  twenty- five  to  forty 
per  cent  less  than  it  is  under  the  present  extravagant  plan  of 
individual  purchase.  This  percentage  of  saving  was  worked 
out  for  me  by  the  purchasing  agent  of  one  of  the  largest  cor- 
porations in  the  United  States,  just  before  the  war.  Mutatis 
mutandis,  the  figures  to-day  show  the  same  result.  I  do  not 
wish  now  to  discuss  why  we  have  not  heretofore  adopted  this 
common-sense  plan  of  employing  a  diocesan  purchasing  agent. 
The  obstacles  in  the  way,  such  as  traditions,  pastoral  individ- 
ualism, lack  of  initiative  or  ordinary  business  foresight  on  the 
part  of  the  authorities,  will  each  be  removed,  as  we  come  to 
realize  the  injustice  of  the  existing  wasteful  system. 

A  few  items  may  be  instanced  to  show  the  economy  of  the 
services  of  a  diocesan  purchasing  agent.  Pencils,  such  as  are 
used  by  the  children  in  our  schools,  could  be  purchased  before 
the  war  for  eighty-five  cents  a  gross,  and  in  very  large  quan- 
tities for  even  less.  At  the  price  most  of  our  schools  were  pay- 
ing for  these  pencils  at  that  time,  they  were  actually  throwing 
away  seventy-five  cents  of  every  dollar.  Or  take  Mazda 
lamps.  An  order  by  one  diocese  could  be  given  for,  say, 
10,000  lamps,  of  standard  sizes,  in  standard  packages,  and  then 
shipped  to  any  part  of  the  diocese,  at  a  clear  saving  of  twenty- 
five  per  cent.  Repairs  to  plumbing,  roofs,  and  painting,  paper- 
hanging,  decorating,  furnishing  of  school  desks,  and  what  not, 
under  the  supervision  of  the  purchasing  agent  in  the  diocesan 
office,  would  be  very  economical.  These  items  are  random 
selections  out  of  thousands — school  supplies,  candles  for  the 
churches,  altar  wine,  etc.,  etc.  Instead  of  every  priest  for 
himself,  each  paying  all  sorts  of  prices  for  all  sorts  of  quality, 
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and  the  waste  of  time  and  effort  in  selecting,  and  the  multipli- 
cation of  express  and  transportation  charges,  there  would  be 
benefit  all  round,  and  a  big  dividend  for  the  charities  of  the 
diocese. 

I  know  a  priest  who,  by  a  little  laudable  enterprise,  saves 
one  hundred  dollars  a  year  in  the  purchase  of  books  for  his 
personal  use.  Multiply  this  by  the  number  of  priests  in  one 
of  our  larger  dioceses,  and  the  result  runs  into  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  dollars.  In  addition,  he  orders  several  thousand 
books  for  other  uses,  at  a  discount  of  from  twenty  to  forty 
per  cent,  through  a  fair  trade  agreement  with  a  big  publisher. 
A  diocesan  institution  reaps  the  benefit  of  his  saving.  A  kin- 
dred source  of  economy  here  suggests  itself  by  stopping  the 
squandering  of  church  funds  on  all  manner  of  printing.  Much 
of  it  could  be  standardized  and  let  under  contract,  thus  avoid- 
ing the  meaningless  expense  of  duplication  in  typesetting,  and 
the  rest,  not  to  speak  of  the  poor,  tasteless  work  when  done. 
Another  useless  angle  of  this  expenditure  of  money  for  print- 
ing is  found  in  the  occasional  duplication  of  diocesan  weeklies, 
each  with  its  staff  of  editors,  reporters,  plant  equipment,  and 
overhead  expenses,  to  report  the  same  news,  in  the  same  way, 
for  the  same  reading  public. 

There  is  also  the  interest  question.  We  borrow  small 
amounts  of  money  at  six  per  cent,  whereas  large  loans  could 
have  been  procured  for  four  per  cent.  If  all  of  the  proposed 
sum  were  not  needed  at  once,  some  of  it  might  be  reloaned  until 
required;  or,  better,  the  lending  institution  might  be  asked 
for,  say  $500,000  for  the  year,  on  approved  risks,  with  the 
understanding  that  five  or  fifty  thousand  of  the  amount  would 
be  called  on  from  time  to  time  during  the  twelvemonth.  The 
banks  would  let  the  money  out  in  that  way,  and  so  there  would 
be  a  margin  of  at  least  one  per  cent  of  the  interest  saved  for 
diocesan  purposes.  Another  financial  economy  could  be  fore- 
cast in  the  refunding  of  the  debts  of  a  diocese.  Some  sees 
have  a  debt  of  more  than  five  million  dollars.  Their  debts  of 
this  size  could  have  been  bonded,  before  the  war,  at  three  per 
cent,  on  such  gild-edge  security  as  ecclesiastical  property  af- 
fords ;  and  the  saving  between  bond  rate  of  interest  and  the  loan 
interest  would  yield  a  handsome  sum  of  money  for  the  Catholic 
charities  of  the  district  every  year. 
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Some  of  my  friends  would  have  each  diocese  carry  its  own 
insurance  on  its  church  property.  They  say  that  most,  if 
not  all,  of  the  objections  to  this  scheme  would  be  met  if  the 
plan  was  adopted  piece-meal.  Insure,  say,  ten  per  cent  of  the 
buildings  each  year  in  the  diocesan  company,  and  so  gradually 
withdraw  ten  per  cent  annually  from  the  old-line  companies. 
But  I  am  not  disposed  to  favor  the  project,  especially  in  view 
of  the  feasibility  and  advantages  of  having  an  insurance  agent, 
in  the  diocesan  purchasing  agent's  office,  take  over  the  insur- 
ance business  of  the  diocese.  Besides  the  incomparable  benefit 
of  having  hundreds  of  dollars  of  the  annual  premiums  revert 
in  this  way  to  the  diocese,  there  would  be  the  satisfaction  of 
knowing  that  the  policies  were  written  in  the  safest  companies, 
with  all  the  necessary  safeguarding  clauses,  that  the  insurance 
had  not  been  allowed  to  lapse,  and  that  each  building  was 
neither  over  nor  under  insured.  Why  should  these  boons  be 
forfeited  for  mere  considerations  of  traditional  procedure  or 
pastoral  favoritism?  The  simple  fact  is  that,  in  this  item  of 
insurance  and  of  the  others  I  have  mentioned  or  might  have 
enumerated,  there  is  a  woful  squandering  of  money  that, 
without  exaggeration,  counts  up  to  many  millions  yearly  in  our 
several  dioceses.  Our  American  Catholic  charities  could  be 
amply  provided  for  by  the  funds  that  are  thus  frittered  away. 
Is  it  not  a  simple  matter  of  honest  stewardship  to  consider  well 
this  richly  suggestive  theme. 

EXPERTO  CrEDE. 

II. 

To  the  Editor,  The  Ecclesiastical  Review. 

1  would  like  to  add  a  word,  in  all  sincerity  and  free  from 
personality,  to  the  controversy  started  by  "  Observer  "  on  our 
spendthrift  church  management.  I  regret  that  I  must  endorse 
his  statement  that  "  year  after  year  magnificent  churches  and 
parish  plants  are  erected  in  plain  view  of  other  splendid  edi- 
fices that  have  fallen  to  decay  through  lack  of  funds  to  keep 
them  up  ". 

Catholics  are  not  divided  into  separate  parishes  for  the  ex- 
press purpose  of  parochial  rivalry,  but  in  order  to  facilitate 
their  efforts  in  doing  something  for  God.  Briefly,  God  is  our 
great  employer,  and  all  of  our  worldly  resources  must  be  ad- 
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ministered  to  the  best  interests  of  our  employer;  otherwise  we 
are  unfaithful  to  our  trust.  That  this  idea  is  radical  in  the 
Catholic  heart  is  evidenced  by  the  solidarity  of  Catholic  peoples 
contributing  their  money  to  alleviate  the  sufferings  and  to 
further  the  interests  of  the  Church  in  parishes  other  than  their 
own.  Missions,  home  and  foreign,  contributions  for  Catholic 
war  work,  the  erection  of  national  shrines,  and  a  hundred  other 
activities,  all  witness  to  this  fundamental  fact  that  we  are 
brethren  dwelling  together  in  unity,  all  having  the  same  faith, 
partaking  of  the  same  sacraments,  and  united  under  one  head, 
and  working  toward  the  one  great  end. 

Side  by  side  with  this  great  fact,  however,  there  is  abundant 
evidence  that  in  too  many  places  such  an  idea  has  not  pene- 
trated, or  not  penetrated  far  enough.  Our  Catholic  people  are 
generous,  eminently  generous,  and  one  of  the  great  motive 
forces  of  their  generosity  is  the  economy  which  is  practised  in 
the  distribution  of  their  alms.  They  see  our  religious  orders 
of  men  and  women  administered  with  a  surprising  outlay  of 
energy  and  with  splendid  efficiency,  yet  with  a  minimum  of 
expense. 

As  the  tendencies  of  the  modern  world  have  an  influence 
on  prelates  and  people,  the  great  body  of  the  faithful  are  now 
beginning  to  investigate  the  meaning  of  that  great  watchword 
of  Mammon,  called  '*  efficiency  ",  and  they  want  to  know  what 
becomes  of  their  dollar  contributed  to  the  monthly  collection. 
They  contribute  to  charity,  but  will  they  contribute  for  long, 
or  generously,  when  they  see,  for  instance,  four  sets  of  diocesan 
offices,  all  with  their  suites  of  expensive  rooms,  and  furniture, 
and  telephones,  and  staffs,  all  drawing  salaries,  which  someone 
must  pay?  We  have  missionary  societies,  each  with  its  office, 
each  with  its  telephone,  each  with  its  stenographer,  each  with 
its  office  force,  each  with  its  overhead  expense  in  the  way  of 
salaries.  We  have  charitable  agencies,  or  clearing-houses  of 
our  diocesan  charities,  each  with  the  same  equipment,  more  or 
less  expensive,  and  each  supported  by  the  contributions  of 
people  who  expect  economy  to  be  practised. 

Again,  in  many  cities  there  is  an  unnecessary  multiplication 
of  churches.  It  is  not  too  rare  to  see  within  a  few  city  blocks, 
scarcely  a  mile,  no  less  than  four  churches.  In  one  western 
city,  there  are  three  churches  in  four  blocks,  not  one  of  them 
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crowded,  and  scarcely  a  sufficient  reason  for  more  than  one 
church;  they  are  all  fed  by  one  car  line,  which  passes  by 
their  doors. 

Still  another  instance  of  parochial  pride  and  jealousy  is 
the  waste  of  money  in  building  up  a  monument  to  Father  John 
and  spending  upon  it  a  fortune  for  a  church  that  will  burden 
the  parish  with  debt  for  a  generation,  and  all  the  while  leaving 
districts  of  the  parish  without  adequate  church  or  school  ac- 
commodation. At  times  expensive  churches  are  erected  on  the 
very  edge  of  a  parish,  with  the  pastor  in  the  adjoining  parish, 
perhaps  justly,  complaining,  and  refusing  to  adjust  the  lines 
without  a  struggle;  whereas  the  people  on  the  remote  edges 
are  without  the  means  to  get  to  church.  Large  sums  are  spent 
on  the  adornment  of  city  parishes,  in  the  downtown  sections 
of  the  city,  which  will  sooner  or  later  be  overrun  with  busi- 
ness, and  thus  be  depleted  of  their  population.  The  changing 
character  of  American  cities  is  proverbial,  and  it  is  impossible 
to  forecast  the  development  of  any  of  them.  Why  this  utter 
waste  of  funds  on  church  decoration,  which  cannot  be  re- 
covered when  the  property  is  sold  ?  There  are  many  American 
cities  in  which  the  cathedrals  have  been  torn  down,  sold,  or  re- 
moved to  other  quarters,  within  the  last  ten  years.  In  a  dozen 
other  cities  the  same  thing  will  occur.  Nevertheless  it  is 
not  rare  to  see  great  fortunes  being  spent  on  cathedral  fabrics 
in  our  cities.  Sooner  or  later,  and  soon  at  the  latest,  these  will 
find  themselves  in  a  network  of  trolley  cars,  elevated  and  sub- 
way lines,  and  noisy  with  the  hum  of  Babylon  and  Mammon 
and  iniquity. 

Often  an  attempt  is  made  to  practise  economy,  but  false 
economy,  in  violation  of  every  rule  of  good  sense.  For  in- 
stance, Father  X  is  sent  to  start  a  new  parish.  He  wishes  to 
save  money,  so  he  does  not  buy  sufficient  ground ;  he  wants  to 
make  a  good  showing,  so  he  erects  what  he  calls  a  temporary 
church,  spending  on  ground  and  building,  say,  from  ten  to 
twenty  thousands  dollars.  The  parish  grows,  as  every  parish 
must  grow  in  a  residence  district,  due  to  the  attraction  of  a 
church,  and  in  a  year  or  so  Father  X  finds  he  has  outgrown  his 
temporary  and  unsightly  hall;  so  he  gets  permission  to  buy 
a  few  more  lots.  Sometimes  he  can  get  them  next  to  his 
property,  but  often  they  are  bought  up,  and  now  he  has  to  go 
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across  the  street,  or  to  the  next  block,  and  start  all  over  again, 
and  abandon  the  property  on  which  he  has  expended  so  much. 
If  even  then  he  could  look  ahead  a  little  and  not  make  the  same 
mistake,  it  might  be  forgiven,  but  it  frequently  happens  that 
he  sins  again,  only  on  a  larger  scale.  He  wants  a  big  church, 
and  will  let  his  school  wait  for  a  few  years,  and  so  he  in- 
creases his  debt,  and  starts  again  a  temporary  combination 
structure  of  church  and  school,  turning  over  the  old  frame  hall 
to  the  Men's  Lyceum  or  the  Boys  Brigade,  only  in  a  few  years 
to  see  his  parish  outgrowing  him,  and  the  necessity  confronting 
him  of  erecting  a  real  church  and  a  real  school.  But  by  this 
time  his  debt  is  so  high  that  the  diocesan  authorities  are  terri- 
fied, and  well  may  they  be.  He  has  spent  three  or  four  hun- 
dred thousand  dollars,  and  he  has  nothing  to  show  for  it  but 
a  couple  of  monstrosities  without  a  single  redeeming  feature, 
one  of  them  his  combination  building,  the  other  his  huge  debt, 
which  ages  him  before  his  time,  makes  him  a  preacher  of 
money,  angry  with  his  people,  and  turns  them  from  the  re- 
ligion that  was  designed  to  be  a  comfort  and  a  consolation 
for  them. 

All  this  could  have  been  avoided,  as  "  Observer  "  points  out, 
by  having  a  well-studied  group  plan  of  diocesan  and  parish 
buildings,  thought  out  by  experts,  and  at  the  disposal  of  the 
diocesan  authorities,  and  imposed  upon  all  parishes  in  growing 
centres.  It  is  idle  to  say  it  cannot  be  done.  The  diocesan 
authorities  can  impose  priests  on  parishes;  they  certainly  can 
impose  buildings ;  and  the  people  will  welcome  a  good  building 
or  group  of  them  for  their  parishes  just  as  much  as  they  wel- 
come the  appointment  of  a  good  priest. 

"  Zelus." 


EXACTING  OS  DEMANDING  FEES. 

Qu.  The  Code  of  Canon  Law  explicitly  states  that  the  minister  of 
a  sacrament  may  not  exact  or  demand  anything  except  the  statutory 
fee.  Does  this  mean  that,  while  he  may  not  demand  more  than  the 
fee,  he  may  insist  on  the  statutory  fee  being  paid  ? 

Resp.  The  Code  (Canons  736  and  1507)  merely  provides 
that  nothing  over  and  above  the  statutory  fee  may  be  demanded 
or  exacted.     The  minister  has  no  more  right  now  than  he  had 
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formerly  to  insist  on  a  fee  being  paid  when  the  parties  con- 
cerned are  unable  or  even  unwilling  to  pay.  Common  sense, 
considerateness,  care  to  avoid  scandal,  and  the  semblance  of 
simony,  are  as  important  now  as  they  always  were.  The  new 
law  does  not  change  matters  at  all. 


THE  VIRTUE  OF  TEMPERANOE. 

Qu.  In  the  prevalent  discussion  of  Prohibition  we  are  often  re- 
minded that  Temperance,  not  total  abstinence,  is  a  virtue.  Could 
you  throw  light  on  the  true  nature  of  Temperance  by  referring  us  to 
an  authoritative  definition  of  that  virtue?  There  is  so  much  written 
about  it  that  is  vague  and  unsatisfactory. 

Res  p.  Moral  theologians  (for  example,  Lehmkuhl,  I,  870) 
treat  at  length  of  the  virtue  of  Temperance,  its  constituent 
parts,  its  obligations,  the  sins  by  which  one  may  offend  against 
it.  The  starting-point  in  all  these  treatises  on  Temperance  is 
the  definition  given  by  St.  Thomas  in  the  Summa  Theologica 
(Secunda  Secuitdae,  Q.  141,  Art.  2.)  "  Temperantia  .  .  . 
refrenat  appetitum  ab  his  quae  maxime  alliciunt  hominem." 
The  broad  principle  on  which  St.  Thomas  rests  the  doctrine 
of  Temperance  is  stated  as  follows :  "  Omne  id  quod  contraria- 
tur  ordini  naturali  est  vitiosum.  Natura  autem  delectationem 
apposuit  operationibus  necessariis  ad  vitam  hominis."  The  use, 
consequently,  of  those  things  which  are  necessary  for  the  life  of 
the  individual  or  of  the  species  must  be  subordinated  to  the 
"  good  of  reason  "  (bonum  rationis).  The  virtue  of  Temper- 
ance enables  one  to  avoid  both  defect  and  excess,  namely  to 
renounce  all  the  pleasure  or  enjoyment  with  which  nature  has 
endowed  certain  acts,  when  there  is  a  reasonable  motive  for 
doing  so;  or  to  perform  those  acts  in  such  a  way  that  the  pleas- 
ure with  which  they  are  accompanied  is  not  allowed  to  "  en- 
tice "  one  from  the  "  good  of  reason  ",  which  should  be  the  aim 
of  deliberate  human  action.  Hence  abstinence,  sobriety,  and 
modesty — chastity,  are  parts  of  the  virtue  of  Temperance,  and, 
in  general,  consist  in  the  maintenance  of  that  moderation  which 
subordinates  material  enjoyment  to  natural  good.  The  prin- 
ciples laid  down  by  St.  Thomas  justify  on  the  one  hand  the 
abstaining  from  natural  enjoyment  on  acccount  of  a  greater 
good,  either  spiritual  or  temporal.     In  this  context  he  approves 
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the  conduct  of  athletes  and  soldiers  who  practise  temperance 
for  a  merely  temporal  end.  On  the  other  hand  these  principles 
condemn  the  condemnation  of  all  enjoyment:  "  Delectatio 
fugienda  est  ad  vitandum  peccatum,  non  totaliter,  sed  ut  ultra 
non  quaeratur  quam  necessitas  requirit." 


SHOULD  WOMEN  OOVER  THEIR  HEADS  IN  OHUROH? 

Qu.  It  is  well  known  that  St.  Paul  considered  it  a  disgrace  for  a 
woman  to  appear  in  church  with  head  uncovered.  But,  apart  from 
this  Scriptural  injunction  ( I  Cor.  11),  is  there  any  regulation  in  the 
matter?  Has  the  Church  ever  legislated  in  regard  to  it,  or  have  we 
merely  the  tacit  approval  by  the  Church  of  a  universal  custom  ? 

Resp.  In  Oriental  countries  our  missionaries  have,  at  times, 
found  it  difficult  to  introduce  this  custom  and,  in  insisting  on 
the  observance  of  it,  have  had  occasionally  to  meet  with  opposi- 
tion from  local  or  national  prejudice.  The  S.  Congregation  of 
the  Propaganda  in  an  instruction  addressed  to  the  Vicars- 
Apostolic  of  China,  i8  October,  1883,  urges  them  to  intro- 
duce sensim  sine  sensu  the  custom  by  which  women  "  are 
obliged  to  veil  their  heads  when  they  approach  the  Sacraments 
of  Penance  and  the  Holy  Eucharist ".  There  is  also  a  decree 
of  the  S.  Congregation  of  Rites,  7  July,  1876,  which  returned 
an  affirmative  answer  to  the  query :  **  Num  mulieres  sacris  func- 
tionibus  adstantes  vel  etiam  private  orantes,  per  fenestram  quae 
intus  Ecclesiam,  inter jectis  transennis,  inspicit,  teneantur  caput 
velare  ?  " 


THE  FAOULTY  OF  BINATING. 

Qu.  I  am  authorized  to  binate  every  Sunday.  Would  I  have  this 
privilege  in  case  a  strange  priest  would  step  in  on  Sunday  and  ask  to 
say  Mass?  It  often  happens  that  the  visitor  is  fatigued  owing  to  the 
fact  that  he  is  traveling ;  sometimes  he  is  in  a  hurry.  Am  I,  in  those 
circumstances,  allowed  to  ignore  his  presence  and  use  my  privilege 
of  binating,  or  should  I  insist  that  he  celebrate  one  of  the  regular 
Masses  ? 

Resp.  The  privilege  of  binating  on  Sundays  and  holidays 
of  obligation  is  granted  by  the  bishop  ex  gravi  causa  and  in 
favor  of  the  congregation,  that  they  may  have  every  reasonable 
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facility  to  fulfill  their  obligation  of  hearing  Mass.  The  Code 
of  Canon  Law  expressly  states  (Can.  806,  n.  2)  :  "  Hanc  facul- 
tatem  impertiri  nequit  Ordinarius,  nisi  cum,  prudenti  ipsius 
judicio,  propter  penuriam  sacerdotum,  die  festo  de  praecepto 
notabilis  fidelium  pars  Missae  adstare  non  possit."  The  ques- 
tion, however,  whether  the  condition  penuria  sacerdotum  oc- 
curs when  a  visiting  priest  happens  to  be  available,  has  not  been 
settled  in  the  new  legislation.  There  is  a  decree  of  the  S.  Con- 
gregation of  the  Council  (10  May,  1897),  which  declares  that 
the  Ordinary  may  not,  without  special  faculties  from  the  Holy 
See,  grant  the  privilege  of  binating  when  there  are  several 
other  priests  (habitually)  resident  in  the  parish  who  celebrate 
in  private  oratories,  etc.  When  it  is  question,  however,  of  a 
transient,  most  authorities  hold  that,  if  he  declines  to  celebrate 
one  of  the  regular  Masses  and  cannot  in  any  way  be  compelled 
by  the  bishop  to  do  so,  the  pastor  or  other  resident  priest  may 
use  his  faculty  of  binating.  For  the  rest,  the  tenor  of  all 
recent  instructions  to  bishops  in  this  matter  has  been  on  the 
side  of  a  reasonably  liberal  interpretation  of  the  phrase  gravis 
necessitas. 


MASS  "PRO  POPULO"  MAY  NOT  BE  ANTICIPATED. 

Qu.  Would  you  kindly  inform  me  whether  a  pastor  in  the  United 
States  who  is  bound  ex  justitia  since  last  Pentecost  to  apply  Mass  on 
Sundays  and  some  other  days  for  the  people,  can  acquit  himself  of 
this  obligation  by  saying  the  Mass  on  Saturday  or  Monday,  thus  leav- 
ing himself  free  to  offer  the  Sunday  Mass  for  some  other  intention? 

Resp.  The  obligation  of  offering  the  Mass  pro  populo  is 
regarded  by  all  authorities  as  definitely  personal,  local,  and  tern- 
poral;  that  is  to  say,  the  Mass  must  be  offered  by  the  pastor 
himself,  in  the  parish  church,  and  on  the  day  itself.^  This,  of 
course,  does  not  exclude  the  case  of  physical  or  moral  impos- 
sibility, in  which  the  pastor  -may  discharge  his  obligation 
through  another,  or  on  a  subsequent  day,  or  in  a  different 
church.  Again,  there  may  be  indults  granted  in  the  matter. 
Apart  from  these  exceptions,  the  pastor  does  not  fulfill  his 
obligation  by  anticipating  it  on  Saturday  or  postponing  it 
until  Monday. 

'  See  Lchmkuhl,  II,  263. 
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THEY  ARE  OANONIOAL  PASTOfiS. 

Qu.  In  the  Ecclesiastical  Review  for  July,  in  the  Conference 
"  Pastors,  not  Missionary  Rectors  ",  the  statement  is  made  that  all 
dioceses  are  divided  into  parishes  and  quasi-parishes.  Pastors  are 
obliged  to  say  Mass  pro  populo;  but,  what  about  quasi-pastors  ? 
Priests  in  charge  of  foreign  language  or  so-called  national  churches 
are  not  pastors:  bishops,  in  appointing  them,  often  say:  "  Take  care 
of  such  and  such  a  place  ".  They  are  only  quasi-pastors,  and,  conse- 
quently, are  not  obliged  to  say  Mass  pro  populo. 

Resp.  Our  correspondent  is  clearly  under  a  misapprehen- 
sion in  regard  to  the  legislation  of  the  Codex.  Quasi-parishes 
are  no  longer  recognized  as  divisions  of  a  diocese,  but  only  of 
a  vicariate  or  prefecture  apostolic.  This  is  plainly  the  mean- 
ing of  Canon  216.  The  Canon  furthermore  provides  that,  in 
the  future,  parishes  for  people  of  different  languages  or  na- 
tionalities may  not  be  constituted  in  the  same  territory  with- 
out special  indult  from  the  Holy  See.  The  contention,  there- 
fore, that  rectors  of  churches  which  have  been  organized  for 
the  benefit  of  a  foreign-speaking  congregation  are  not  pas- 
tors and  are  not  obliged  to  say  Mass  pro  populo^  does  not  hold. 
The  lack  of  formality  in  the  manner  of  making  the  appointment 
is  not  peculiar  to  parishes  of  this  kind.  It  would  seem,  how- 
ever, that,  for  the  future.  Canon  1444  would  require  the  observ- 
ance of  greater  formality  in  appointments  to  parishes,  unless, 
as  the  Canon  itself  provides,  the  bishop  justa  ex  causa  dis- 
pense in  writing  from  these  formalities.  The  Canon  reads : 
"  Missio  in  beneficii  possessionem  fiat  secundum  modum  jure 
peculiari  praescriptum,  vel  legitima  consuetudine  receptum,  nisi 
justa  ex  causa  Ordinarius  ab  eo  modo  seu  ritu  expresse  in 
scriptis  dispensaverit;  quo  in  casu  haec  dispensatio  locum  tenet 
captae  possessionis." 


MAY  PYX  AND  BUBSE  BE  KEPT  IN  TABEENAOLE? 

Qu.  In  some  large  city  parishes  there  are  a  great  many  "  Com- 
munion calls  ".  In  a  few  places  the  sick-call  pyx  is  prepared  by  the 
celebrant  at  Mass  and  the  pyx  containing  the  Blessed  Sacrament  en- 
closed in  his  sick-call  burse:  the  whole  being  left  in  the  tabernacle 
until  the  priest  is  ready  to  start  on  his  calls.  Is  it  permissible  to  put 
the  common  sick-call  burse  in  the  tabernacle? 
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Resp.  The  Rubric  according  to  which  the  tabernacle  should 
contain  nothing  else  but  the  Blessed  Sacrament  is  interpreted  to 
mean  that  it  should  not  contain  "  holy  oils,  relics,  or  anything 
else,  however  sacred  ".  -  "  But,"  says  O'Kane  (n.  612),  "  this 
does  not  exclude  the  pyxis,  or  other  sacred  vessel  destined  to 
hold  the  Blessed  Sacrament,  though  not  actually  containing 
it."  Some  authors  understand  this  to  mean  the  pyx  or  cibor- 
ium,  but  not  the  burse  in  which  the  pyx  is  commonly  carried. 
Others  believe  that  there  is  no  reason  why  the  pyx  containing 
the  Blessed  Sacrament  may  not  be  enclosed  in  the  burse  and 
kept  in  the  tabernacle. 


mj^ss  "pbo  populo",  during  eetreat, 

Qu.  If  a  suppressed  feast  occurs  during  the  annual  retreat  of  the 
clergy,  what  is  a  pastor  to  do  who  Is  obliged  to  offer  the  Mass  pra 
populo?  Must  he  have  the  Mass  said  by  someone  else,  or  can  he 
postpone  the  obligation  ? 

Resp.  The  S.  Congregation  of  the  Council  was  requested 
(14  December,  1859),  to  solve  the  dubium:  "  Utrum  parochus 
pia  peragens  exercitia  secessus  ecclesiastici  .  .  .  Missam  die 
festo  .  .  ,  non  celebrans,  teneatur  Missas  hoc  tempore  non  cele- 
bratas  pro  populo  deinceps  supplere  ?  "  The  answer  given  wcis, 
"  Teneri  die  statuta  per  alium,  citra  speciale  indultum  Sanctae 
Sedis  ".  When,  therefore,  the  pastor  is  on  retreat  and  an  as- 
sistant or  several  assistants  remain  at  home,  he  is  obliged, 
apart  from  special  indult,  to  have  the  Mass  said  by  one  of  the 
assistants  or  some  other  priest.  When,  however,  all  the  priests 
of  the  diocese  are  on  retreat  at  the  same  time,  we  think  that  the 
pastor  is  legitime  impeditus  on  the  day  to  which  the  obligation 
is  attached  and  satisfies  his  obligation  by  offering  the  Mass  at 
a  later  time. 

WHEN  IS  BIGAMY  A  BESEEVED  CASE? 

Qu.  In  some  dioceses  bigamy  is  a  reserved  case.  In  ecclesiastical 
parlance,  what  sort  of  bigamy  is  meant?  It  would  not  seem  to  be 
similitudinaria,  because  this  term  is  applied  only  in  the  case  of  those 
who  are  in  holy  orders  or  p^v^^essed  religious.  It  cannot  be  higamia 
inter pretativa,  because  this  term  is  used  for  a  single  marriage,  for  in- 
stance, that  of  a  widow.  It  cannot  be  bigamia  vera,  because  this 
means  taking  two  wives  successively  and  validly.    To  put  a  concrete 
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case,  would  a  man  incur  the  censure  who,  while  his  wife  is  livings 
takes  another  partner  as  "  common  law  wife  "  ? 

Resp.  The  distinctions  cited,  similitudinaria,  inter pretativa, 
and  vera,  are  introduced  in  the  matter  of  irregularity  which 
arises  from  bigamy.  The  evident  intent  of  the  reservation 
was  to  cover  the  case  of  one  who,  while  his  wife  still  lived, 
went  through  the  form  of  marriage  with  another  woman. 
There  should,  in  our  opinion,  be  what  the  canonists  call  a 
species  matrimonii,  some  civil  or  religious  ceremony  or  contract. 
The  man  who  lives  with  a  woman  as  his  common  law  wife 
while  his  wife  still  lives,  commits  adultery;  but,  unless  there 
was  some  kind  of  marriage  contract,  we  do  not  think  that  he 
would  incur  the  reservation.  The  reason  for  this  is  the  prin- 
ciple formulated  by  moral  theologians:  **  Reservatio  est  quid 
odiosum,  ac  proinde  est  strictae  interpretationis."  If  the  bishop 
who  reserved  the  sin  of  bigamy  expressly  included  the  case  of 
a  man  who  takes  a  common  law  wife  while  his  wife  still  lives,, 
it  would,  of  course,  be  quite  a  different  matter. 


EABTEE  COMMUNION  OUTSIDE  ONE'S  PARISH  OHUEOH. 

Qu.  How  do  we  stand  now  in  the  matter  of  the  obligation  to  re- 
ceive Communion  at  Easter  in  one's  own  parish  Church?  Did  not 
Pius  X  abolish  that  condition  and  leave  the  faithful  free  to  receive 
Easter  Communion  in  any  church?  On  the  other  hand,  the  new 
Code  of  Canon  Law  still  mentions  Communion  in  the  parish  church. 

Resp.  In  keeping  with  the  general  spirit  of  his  legislative 
acts,  Pius  X,  in  order  to  facilitate  the  reception  of  Holy  Com- 
munion as  part  of  the  annual  Easter  duty,  removed  the  re- 
striction by  which  it  was  forbidden  to  distribute  Holy  Com- 
munion in  non-parochial  churches  on  Easter  Sunday,  and  in 
other  enactments  made  it  clear  that  the  clause  "  in  one's  own 
parish  church  "  is  no  longer  part  of  the  law  concerning  the 
Easter  duty.  The  clause  is,  in  fact,  omitted  from  the  formula- 
tion of  the  law  in  Canon  859,  n.  i,  of  the  new  Code.  At  the 
same  time,  the  Canon  adds  (n.  3)  :  "  Suadendum  fidelibus  ut 
huic  praecepto  satisfaciant  in  sua  quisque  paroecia."  The 
place  of  reception  is,  therefore,  not  of  obligation,  although 
from  the  sentence  just  quoted  it  is  clear  that,  unless  there  is 
some  good  reason,  the  Easter  Communion  should  be  received 
in  one's  own  parish. 
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COMMUNION  PLATE  TOLEBATED. 
Qu.  Quite  recently  I  came  across  the  following  rule  adopted  by 
the  Plenary  Council  of  Latin  America  and  approved  by  the  Holy 
See:  "  Permittitur  catinum,  seu  patina  specialis  ad  usum  fidelium  ad 
sacram  synaxim  accedentium,  dummodo  omnino  etiam  quoad  formam 
distincta  sit  ab  ea  qua  sacerdotes  utuntur  in  sacrosancto  Missae  sacri- 
iicio,  toties  quoties  inspicienda  et  purificanda,  decentique  in  loco  vel 
in  speciali  bursa  prope  tabemaculum,  non  autem  in  ipso  tabemaculo 
asservanda."  Does  not  this  contradict  what  Monsignor  Meehan  held 
on  this  subject  in  an  article  in  the  Review  some  months  ago? 

Resp.  On  the  contrary,  it  plainly  confirms  what  Monsignor 
Meehan  says  in  the  Review  for  January  191 7.  His  position  is 
that  the  Communion  plate  may  be  used,  although  he  prefers  the 
Communion  cloth.  The  law  enacted  by  the  Plenary  Coun- 
cil of  Latin  America  is  permissive,  so  far  as  the  use  of  the  plate 
is  concerned,  and  lays  down  no  obligation  or  rule  except  as  to 
the  shape,  purification  of  the  plate,  and  the  place  in  which  it 
should  be  kept. 


SPEOIPYING  THE  MASS  INTENTION. 

Qu.  A  parishioner  gives  his  parish  priest  a  stipend  for  a  Mass 
according  to  his  (the  parishioner's)  intention.  The  priest,  who  has 
already  accepted  as  many  obligations  to  say  Mass  as  he  can  attend 
to,  gives  the  stipend  to  a  brother  priest.  Is  it  sufficient  for  him  to 
say :  "  Say  Mass  ad  intentionem  dantis  "  ?  Or,  should  he  give  the 
name  of  the  parishioner? 

Resp.  The  priest  who,  in  this  case,  celebrates  the  Mass 
juxta  intentionem  dantis  undoubtedly  discharges  his  obligation 
in  justice,  because  there  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  the  individual 
determination  of  the  donor  of  the  stipend.  It  is,  however,  earn- 
estly to  be  recommended  that  the  specification  of  the  Mass  in- 
tention be  made  as  explicit  as  is  humanly  possible.  If  there  is 
no  reason  why  the  parish  priest  should  not  give  his  fellow  priest 
the  name  of  the  parishioner,  he  should  give  the  name.  If, 
however,  the  parishioner  had  declared  his  intention,  "  for  the 
recovery  of  a  sick  person,"  "  for  a  friend  who  is  in  difficulties," 
or  no  matter  what  else  it  may  be,  the  parish  priest  would  do 
well,  in  case  he  has  noted  down  the  intention,  or  recalls  it,  to 
communicate  it  to  the  priest  who  is  to  celebrate  the  Mass. 
These  matters,  be  it  said  for  the  benefit  of  the  scrupulous,  are 
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not  of  the  essence  of  the  obligation  in  justitia;  they  are,  how- 
ever, matters  that  deserve  the  earnest  attention  of  those  who 
are  concerned.      (See  Review,  Vol.  XLII,  page  745.) 


IS  ONE  BOUND  TO  USE  A  PEIVILEGE? 

Qu.  The  principle  is  well  known,  "  Nemo  tenetur  uti  privilegio  ". 
But  how  is  it  to  be  applied?  For  instance,  a  vicar  general  has  the 
privilege  of  being  addressed  as  "  Monsignor " ;  may  he,  out  of 
humility,  decline  the  privilege,  while  retaining  the  office?  Or  a^ 
prelate  has  the  privilege  of  using  a  third  candle  {bugia)  at  Mass; 
may  he,  out  of  humility,  decline  to  use  it,  and  say  Mass  like  a 
"simple  priest "? 

Resp.  The  principle  holds  for  individual  privileges,  or 
privileges  granted  to  the  person,  not  to  the  state  or  condition 
of  dignity.  In  the  latter  case,  when  the  privilege  is  granted  to 
a  class  of  persons,  there  are  those  who  hold  that  a  member  of 
the  class  is  bound  by  consideration  for  others  of  the  class  to  use 
the  privileges  of  his  state  or  dignity.  So,  Fr.  Nainfa  in  Cos- 
tume of  Prelates  (p.  88)  says:  *'  When  a  privilege  is  granted 
to  a  class  of  dignitaries,  each  one  of  them  is  considered  as  bound 
to  make  use  of  the  privilege :  otherwise  he  wTongs  the  body  of 
which  he  is  a  member."  Nevertheless,  we  think  that  the  obli- 
gation which  rests  on  a  vicar  general  of  accepting  ratione 
officii  the  title  of  Monsignor  can  never  reach  the  proportions  of 
a  grave  obligation. 


WEAEINO  STOLE  DUEING  SERMON. 

Qu.  Is  there  any  rubric  to  justify  the  wearing  of  the  stole  by  a 
bishop  or  a  priest  while  preaching  ?  Is  there  any  decision  against  the 
custom? 

Resp.  There  is  no  explicit  rule  in  the  rubrics  of  the  Mass 
prescribing  the  use  of  the  stole  during  the  sermon.  There  are, 
however,  decrees  which  approve  the  custom.  For  instance,  in 
1 83 1  the  S.  Congregation  of  Rites  was  asked,  "  Debentne  epis- 
copi  et  sacerdos  concionem  habentes  adhibere  stolam?"  To 
which  the  answer  was  given  (Decree  n.  2682,  ad  21)  :  **  Ser- 
vandam  esse  immemorabilem  consuetudinem  ".  It  will  be  noted 
that  the  dnbium  includes  bishops  as  well  as  priests.  The  cus- 
tom in  the  United  States  seems  to  be  that  bishops  do  not  wear 
the  stole  while  preaching. 


Ecclesiastical  librarig  XTable 

REGENT  BIBLE  STUDY. 
The  Itala  of  St.  Angnstine. 

I.  The  Old  Latin  Gronp.  After  a  great  deal  of  discussion  as  to 
whether  the  Old  Latin  is  a  single  version  in  various  recensions 
or  a  loose  designation  for  several  independent  pre-Hieronymian 
translations  of  the  Bible,  textual  critics  of  the  Latin  versions  of 
the  Bible  have  presented  few  results  more  certain  than  those 
reached  by  Augustine  and  Jerome. 

I.  According  to  Augustine.  In  his  first  exegetical  work, 
De  Doctrina  Christiana,  begun  in  397  and  finished  in  426,  St. 
Augustine  lays  down  that  genetic  evolution  of  the  Old  Latin 
versions  to  which  critics  are  now  coming  round.  Greek  was 
little  known  in  the  Roman  province  of  Africa.  The  pericopic 
reading  of  the  Scriptures  in  public  was  not  generally  under- 
stood. Private  reading  thereof  was  precluded.  Naturally 
there  arose  various  independent  translations  of  different  books 
of  the  Bible,  which  were  done  into  Latin  to  meet  the  ritual  and 
devotional  needs  of  communities  and  of  individuals.  The  re- 
sult was  a  multiform  and  manifold  Latin  version  that  varied 
much  in  accuracy  of  translation  and  attractiveness  of  style. 
Such  is  the  state  of  things  that  the  great  exegete  finds  at 
Hippo  Regius : 

Qui  Scripturas  ex  Hebraea  lingua  in  Graecam  verterunt  numerari 
possunt,  Latini  autem  interpretes  nullo  modo.  Ut  enim  cuique  primis 
fidei  temporibus  in  manus  venit  codex  Graecus,  et  aliquantulum  f  acul- 
tatis  sibi  utriusque  linguae  habere  videbatur,  ausus  est  interpretari.^ 

It  is  on  this  account  that  Augustine  sends  the  exegete  back 
to  the  original  Hebrew  of  the  Old  Testament,  and  Greek  of 
the  New,  '*  si  quam  dubitationem  attulerit  Latinorum  inter- 
pretum  infinita  varietas  ".^  For  it  is  impossible  to  find  out  an 
author's  meaning  save  from  his  own  original  language,  when- 
ever that  meaning  has  been  variously  interpreted  according  to 
the  variable  exponent  of  the  judgment  of  translators: 

'  De  Doctrina  Christiana,  ii,  ii;  P.  L.  34:43. 
2  Ibid.,  II,  11;  P.  L.  34:42. 
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Quoniam  et  quae  sit  ipsa  sententia,  quam  plures  interpretes  pro  sua 
quisque  facultate  atque  judicio  conantur  eloqui,  non  apparet  nisi  in 
ea  lingua  inspiciatur  quam  interpretantur ;  et  plerumque  a  sensu  auc- 
toris  devius  aberrat  interpres,  si  non  sit  doctissimus.  Aut  linguarum 
illarum,  ex  quibus  in  Latinam  Scriptura  pervenit,  petenda  cognitio 
est;  aut  habendae  interpretationes  eorum  qui  se  verbis  nimis  obstrin- 
xerunt, — non  quia  sufficiunt,  sed  ut  ex  eis  Veritas  vel  error  detegatur 
alionun,  qui  non  magis  verba  quam  sententias  interpretando  sequi 
maluerunt.* 

Other  such  testimonies  were  long  ago  gathered  from  the 
writings  of  Augustine  by  Ziegler,*  to  prove  that  many  and 
varied  translations  made  up  the  pre-Hieronymian  Old  Latin 
group  at  the  time  of  the  conversion  of  the  mighty  champion  of 
grace  and  free  will. 

2.  According  to  Jerome.  The  prefaces  of  St.  Jerome  to 
the  various  books  of  his  Vulgate  often  refer  to  this  "  inter- 
pretum  infinita  varietas  ".  At  times  he  assumes  that  there  was 
an  ancient  and  accurate  Latin  version  which  has  been  cor- 
rupted in  the  course  of  time.  He  undertakes  either  to  sift  out 
the  true  from  the  false  readings,  or  to  forge  a  new  translation 
upon  the  anvil  of  the  old : 

Cimi  pro  varietate  regionum  diversa  ferantur  exemplaria,  et  ger- 
mana  ilia  antiquaque  translatio  corrupta  sit  atque  violata,  nostri  arbi- 
trii  putas  aut  e  pluribus  judicare  quid  verum  sit  aut  novum  opus  in 
veteri  opere  cudere.^ 

Two  prefaces  to  Job  are  extant.  In  one  St.  Jerome  lays 
sledge-hammer  blows  upon  the  heads  of  the  benighted  oppo- 
nents who  find  fault  with  his  Vulgate  and  prefer  their  Old 
Latin  versions,  beautifully  written  with  gold  and  silver  letters 
upon  purple  parchment,  but  preserving  a  corrupted  text : 

Audiant  quapropter  canes  mei,  idcirco  me  in  hoc  volumine  labor - 
asse,  non  ut  interpretationem  antiquam  reprehenderem,  sed  ut  ea  quae 
in  ilia  aut  obscura  sunt,  aut  omissa,  aut  certe  scriptonmi  vitio  depra- 
vata,  manifestiora  nostra  interpretatione  fierent.  .  .  .  Habeant  qui 
volunt  veteres  libros,  vel  in  membranis  purpureis  auro  argentoque- 
descriptos,  vel  uncialibus,  ut  vulgo  aiunt,  litteris  onera  magis  exarata 

«  Ibid.,  II,  14;  P.  L.  34: 44. 

^  Die  laieinischen  Bibelubersetzungen  vor  Hieronymtis  (Munich,  1879). 
^  Prcefatio  in  Librum  Paralipomenon. 
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qiiarii  codices;  dummodo  mihi  meisque  permittant  pauperes  habere 
schedulas,  et  non  tain  pulchros  codices  quam  emendates. 

We  have  previously  cited,  from  the  Epistula  ad  Damasum, 
the  famous  :  "  Si  enim  Latinis  examplaribus  fides  est  adhibenda, 
respondeant  quibus;  tot  enim  sunt  exemplaria  paene  quot 
codices  ".® 

In  the  foregoing  citations,  St.  Jerome  seems  to  have  in  mind 
one  Old  Latin  version,  which  has  not  been  preserved  in  its 
original  form,  but  has  evolved  into  a  multitudinous  array  of 
recensions.  And  yet,  at  times,  he  clearly  refers  to  a  variety  of 
Latin  translations.  Witness  the  preface  to  his  translation  from 
the  Lxx  of  Proverbs,  Ecclesiastes,  and  Canticles: 

Nee  non  etiam  ilia,  quae  imperiti  translator es  male  in  linguam  nos- 
tram  de  Graeco  sermone  verterant,  oblitterans  et  antiquans,  curio- 
sissima  veritate  correxi.''^ 

Witness,  also,  his  words  to  Damasus.  While  critically  ex- 
amining Isaias  6 :  1-9,  he  defends  the  Lxx  reading  *I8^  «yw  eW? 
and  retains  the  divine  name  Ego  Suniy  although  it  is  vitiated 
by  the  omission  of  sum  in  the  Old  Latin  "  because  of  the 
variety  of  the  translators  "  : 

Unde  propheta  purgatus  a  vitiis  ausus  est  dicere,  ecce  ego  sum, 
licet  in  Latinis  codicibus  propter  interpretutn  varietatem  "  sum  "  non 
sit  adpositum.* 

It  is  noteworthy  that  here,  as  elsewhere  in  his  commentaries, 
a  reading  is  preferred  by  Jerome,  which  does  not  appear  in  the 
Vulgate. 

It  may  be  that  St.  Jerome  was  as  doubtful  about  the  origin 
and  evolution  of  the  Old  Latin  version  as  he  was  in  regard  to 
the  adoption  by  the  Church  of  Theodotion's  translation  of 
Daniel  instead  of  the  Lxx.  As  to  this  substitution,  he  writes: 
"  et  hoc  cur  acciderit  nescio  ".* 

IL  Burkitt's  View  of  the  Itala.  Setting  aside  the  discussion  of 
the  origin  and  evolution  of  the  Old  Latin  from  one  or  many 

^  Ecclesiastical  Review,  July,  1918,  p.  98. 

^  P.  L.  19 :  426. 

^  EpistulcB,  xviii,  21 ;  C.  S.  E.  L.,  ed.  Hilberg,  Pars  I  (Leipzig,  1910),  p.  102. 

*  Prcefatio  in  Danielem. 
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translations,  critics  divide  the  extant  Mss.  of  this  text  into  three 
groups — the  African,  European,  and  Italian.  The  Italian  type 
of  Old  Latin  text  has  generally  been  supposed  to  be  that  de- 
noted by  St,  Augustine  as  the  Itala,  his  text  of  preference/'' 
In  recent  years,  a  great  deal  has  been  said  about  this  Itala, 
which,  the  Bishop  of  Hippo  notes,  "  ceteris  praeferatur  ". 

Reuss  ^^  once  conjectured  that  the  Itala  of  Augustine  might 
be  the  first  translation  of  the  Bible  made  by  Jerome  from  the 
Hexaplaric  Lxx.  This  suggestion  is  pushed  even  farther  by 
Professor  F.  Crawford  Burkitt,  University  Lecturer  in  Palaeo- 
graphy, Oxford,  who  thinks  that  by  the  Itala  Augustine  means 
the  revision  of  the  Vulgate  which  Jerome  published  in  A.  D. 
383-405/^  Samuel  Berger,  a  French  Protestant,^*  Zahn,'* 
and  Corssen  ^°  welcome  Burkitt's  venture  as  right  in  its  direc- 
tion. Mercati,  Monceaux,  Lejay,  Mechineau,  Jacquier,^"  H.  A. 
A.  Kennedy  ^^  all  reject  Burkitt's  hypothesis  as  untenable. 

Sir  Frederick  G.  Kenyon,  Director  of  the  British  Museum,^* 
says: 

Prof.  Burkitt's  theory  has  not  as  yet  met  with  either  acceptance  or 
rejection,  and  indeed  neither  is  possible  without  a  detailed  examina- 
tion of  the  Biblical  quotations  in  Augustine's  later  works;  but  the 
case  in  its  favor  appears  strong. 

Dr.  K.  Lake,  of  Harvard  University,  thinks  that  Burkitt 
is  correct: 

Augustine  would  probably  use  himself  the  text  which  he  consid- 
ered preferable,  and  beyond  all  doubt  the  text  he  was  using  in  the 
Doctrina  Christiana  was  that  of  the  recently  published  revision  of 

^0  Cf.  Ecclesiastical  Review,  July,  1918,  pp.  89  fF. 

11  History  of  the  New  Testament,  5th  ed.,  Eng.  tr.,  vol.  ii  (Boston:  Hough- 
ton, Mifflin  &  Co.,  1884),  p.  469. 

12  Texts  and  Studies,  vol.  iv.  No.  3,  "The  Old  Latin  and  the  Itala"  (Cam- 
bridge: University  Press,  1896). 

18  Bulletin  Critique,  Sept.  5,  1896. 

1*  Theologisch.  Lit.  BL,  xvii.  No.  31. 

15  Bericht  iiber  die  lateinischen  BibelUbersetzungen,  p.  5. 

1*  Z,^  nouveau  testament  dans  Teglise  chretienne,  vol.  2  (Paris:  Gabalda, 
1913),  p.  1X8. 

^''Hastings  Dictionary  of  the  Bible,  vol.  lii  (New  York:  Scribner's,  1900), 
P-  57- 

'^^  Handbook  to  the  Textual  Criticism  of  the  New  Testament.  2d  ed.  (Lon- 
don: Macmillan,  1912),  p.  214. 
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Jerome.  So  that  all  that  the  passage  means  is  that  Augustine,  who, 
as  living  in  Africa,  naturally  termed  Jerome's  version  the  "  Itala," 
considered  it  to  be  better  than  any  of  its  predecessors.^® 

C.  E.  Hammond  "^  does  not  disapprove  of  this  opinion ; 
though  he  takes  the  Itala  as  probably  one  of  the  Old  Latin 
versions. 

H.  C.  Hoskier  "'  says  that  this  conclusion  of  Burkitt  is  "  novel 
and  doubtless  accurate  ". 

I.  Witness  of  St.  Isidore.  To  win  favor  for  his  rather 
startling  opinion,  Burkitt  preludes  his  study  of  the  Itala  ^^  by 
citing  the  following  passage  from  St.  Isidore  of  Seville,  A.  D. 
560-636 : 

Presbyter  quoque  Hieronymus,  trium  linguarum  peritus,  ex  Hebraeo 
in  Latinum  eloquium  easdem  Scripturas  convertit,  eloquenterque 
transfudit,  cujus  interpretatio  merito  ceteris  antefertur;  nam  est  ver- 
borum  tenaci&r  et  perspicuitate  sent  entice  clarior,  atque  utpote  a 
Christian©  interprete  verior.^^ 

In  the  above  italicized  words,  the  great  Spanish  Father 
draws  upon  the  passage  of  Doctrina  Christiana,  which  we  have 
already  quoted."*  Herein  Augustine  rates  the  Itala  as  the  best 
Latin  Biblical  text.  But  Isidore  borrows  from  Augustine  the 
very  same  phrases,  in  order  to  express  his  preference  for  the 
Old  Testament  Latin  version  of  Jerome.  Hence  it  would  seem 
that  Isidore  thought  Augustine's  Itala  was  Jerome's  Vulgate. 

This  specious  argument  of  Burkitt,^^  caught  the  great  critic 
E.  Nestle  in  its  meshes.  He  writes  that  Isidore  "  clearly  un- 
derstood by  '  Itala '  the  work  of  Jerome  ".^* 

1*  The  Text  of  the  New  Testament ^  5th  ed.  (London  :  Rivingtons,  191 1),  p.  27. 
^^  Outlines  of  Textual  Criticism  applied  to  the  New  Testament,  6th  ed.  (Ox- 
ford:  Clarendon  Press,  1902),  pp.  58-59. 

21  Concerning  the  Genesis  of  the  Versions  of  the  N.  T.,  vol.  I  (London :  Ber- 
nard Quaritch,  19 10),  p.  370. 

22  The  Old  Latin  and  the  Itala,  p.  54.  Reuss,  History  of  the  N.  T.,  5th  ed., 
Eng.  tr.  (Boston:  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.,  1884),  vol.  ii,  p.  469,  errs  in  so 
citing  Isidore ;  and  seems  to  be  a  leading  string  to  Burkitt. 

^^  Etymologitr,  vi,  4;  P.   L.  82:236. 
2*  Ecclesiastical  Review,  July,  1918,  p.  98. 
26  The  Old  Latin  and  the  Itala,  p.  60. 

^^  Nerv  Schaff'Hereog  Encyclopedia  of  Religious  Knowledge,  vol.  ii  (New 
York:  Funk  &  Wagnalls,  1908),  s.  v.  Bible  Versions,  p.   121. 
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It  is  not  at  all  clear  that,  in  this  high  rating,  Isidore  under- 
stands "  by  Itala  the  work  of  Jerome."  There  is  nothing  about 
the  Itala  in  the  passage;  and  while  Isidore  rates  Jerome  high 
in  words  from  Doctrina  Christiana^  he  also  draws  upon  a  por- 
tion of  De  Civitate  Dei^  which  underrates  the  Vulgate  while 
overrating  the  Lxx.     Here  are  Augustine's  words : 

Quamvis  non  defuerit  temporibus  nostris  presbyter  Hieronymtis, 
homo  doctissimus,  et  omnium  trium  linguarum  peritus,  qui  non  ex 
Graeco,  sed  ex  Hebrceo  in  Latinum  eloquium  easdem  Scriptiiras  con- 
verterit.  Sed  ejus  tam  litteratum  laborem,  quamvis  Judaei  fateantur 
esse  veracem,  Septuaginta  vero  interpretes  in  multis  errasse  conten- 
dunt.  Tamen  ecclesiae  Christi  tot  hominum  auctoritati,  ab  Eleazaro 
tunc  pontifice  ad  hoc  taiitum  opus  electorum,  neminem  judicant  pra;- 
ferendum.  Quia  etsi  non  in  eis  unus  apparuisset  Spiritus,  sine  dubi- 
tatione  divinus,  sed  inter  se  verba  interpretationis  suae  Septuaginta 
docti  more  hominum  contulissent,  ut  quod  placuisset  omnibus  hoc 
maneret,  nullus  eis  unus  interpres  debuit  anteponi.  Cum  vero  tantum 
in  eis  signum  divinitatis  apparuit,  profecto  quisquis  alius  illarum 
Scripturarum  ex  Hebraea  in  quamlibet  aliam  linguam  interpres  est 
verax,  aut  congruit  illis  Septuaginta  interpretibus,.  aut  si  congruere 
non  videtur,  altitudo  ibi  prophetica  esse  credenda  est.^^ 

We  have  set  in  italics  the  words  that  Isidore  borrowed  from 
Augustine.  The  entire  fourth  chapter  of  Isidore's  Etymologice 
vi  is  based  upon  De  Civitate  Dei  xviii,  43 ;  and  only  one  sen- 
tence does  the  borrower  conflate  in  part  from  another  source, 
the  Doctrina  Christiana.  It  cannot  therefore  be  concluded  that 
Isidore  deemed  the  Itala,  the  Augustinian  text  of  preference, 
to  be  the  Vulgate ;  since  he  is  using  a  passage  in  which  Augus- 
tine rates  the  work  of  Jerome  as  inferior  to  that  of  the  Lxx. 
i.  e.  to  the  Old  Latin  version. 

2.  Witness  of  St.  Augustine.  Against  Burkitt's  theory,  the 
testimony  of  Augustine  in  De  Civitate  Dei  is  noteworthy.  The 
master  of  theology  was  not  well  equipped  with  Biblical  lan- 
guages. He  seems  to  have  known  some  Punic,  a  Semitic  lan- 
guage akin  to  Hebrew.  Greek  he  read  with  difficulty.  In 
praising  the  Lxx,  he  likely  has  in  mind  an  Old  Latin  version 
thereof.  At  any  rate,  in  De  Civitate  Dei,  written  A.  D.  413- 
426,  Augustine  sets  the  Vulgate  of  Jerome  below  the  Lxx  in 
authority : 

27  De  Civitate  Dei,  xviii,  43;  P.  L.  41  :  603-604. 
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His  rather  learned  work,  though  accepted  by  the  Jews  as  accurate, 
the  Septuagint  translators  maintain  to  have  erred  in  many  cases.  In 
fact,  the  churches  of  Christ  judge  no  one  to  be  preferred  to  the 
authority  of  so  many  men.  deputed  for  that  great  work  by  Eleazar 
the  high  priest  of  the  time. 

Why  does  Augustine  prefer  the  Lxx,  and  consequently  some 
Old  Latin  version  of  the  Old  Testament,  to  the  Vulgate?  Be- 
cause he  accepts  as  true  the  legend  of  the  miraculous  uni- 
formity and  the  inspiration  of  the  seventy,  after  whom  the 
Septuagint  is  named.  This  fabulous  story  takes  its  rise  from 
the  apocryphal  Letter  of  Aristeas  (c.  B.  C.  200).  It  is  wit- 
nessed to  by  Aristobulus  (B.  C.  170-150)  in  a  passage  pre- 
served by  Eusebius,  Josephus  ^*  repeats  the  legend  from 
Aristeas.  Philo  ^^  omits  the  name  of  the  author,  but  gives  the 
story.  Tertullian,  St.  Augustine,  the  author  of  "  Cohortatio 
ad  Graecos  ",  St.  Irenaeus,  and  St.  Clement  of  Alexandria  ac- 
cept the  legendary  yarn  together  with  its  later  addition  of  the 
Divine  inspiration  of  the  Lxx.  St.  Jerome,  with  true  critical 
spirit,  rejects  the  whole  legend  as  groundless.^*'  Catholic 
scholars  of  to-day  accept  the  verdict  of  Jerome. 

3.  Argument  of  Burkitt.  First,  in  interpreting  the  word 
■"  Itala  ",  Burkitt  thinks  it  might  in  the  fourth  century  mean 
Italian  in  a  general  sense,  and  need  not  have  referred  to  North 
Italian.  "Arnobius  the  African  twice  calls  Latin  sermo 
Italus  ...  As  opposed  to  the  'African  codices  ^  or  the  Greek 
Bible  the  Vulgate  was  *  Italian  '  to  S.  Augustine  ".*^ 

H.  A.  A.  Kennedy  well  replies :  "  Would  not  the  fact,  which 
Burkitt  adduces,  that  the  Vulg.  Gospels  were  published  under 
the  auspices  of  Pope  Damasus,  have  suggested,  almost  inevit- 
ably, the  epithet  '  Romana  '  ?  "  ^^  Moreover,  while  Rome  wa? 
a  Greek  city,  Italus  likely  referred  to  that  part  of  Italy  where 
the  sermo  Italus  of  Arnobius  was  spoken ;  and  a  century  later, 
when  Latin  again  dominated  at  Rome,  an  African  might 
readily  have  continued  to  distinguish  between  Romana  and 
Itala. 

2  8  Antiquitates  Judavcce,  XII,  2. 

2»  De  Vita  Mosis,  II,  6. 

^^  Prcefatio  ad  Pentatetcchum;  also  Adversus  Rufinum.  II,  25. 

»i  The  Old  Latin  and  the  I  tola,  p.  64. 

^^  Hastings  Dictionary  of  the  Bible,  iii,  p.  57. 
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The  main  evidence  upon  which  Burkitt  relies,  is  the  quota- 
tions from  the  Gospels  that  are  found  in  De  Consensu  Evan- 
gelistarum,  written  about  A.  D.  400.  St.  Jerome  had  finished 
his  revision  of  the  Gospels  in  A.  D.  383  ;  and  in  A.  D.  403, 
Augustine  wrote  him  to  disapprove  of  some  changes  Jerome 
had  made  in  the  Old  Testament,  and  heartily  to  approve  of  the 
Vulgate  Gospels :  "  Proinde  non  parvas  Deo  gratias  agimus  de 
opere  tuo  quod  evangelium  ex  Graeco  interpretatus  es,  quia 
paene  in  omnibus  nulla  offensio  est  ".  It  was  but  natural,  then, 
that  Augustine  would  use  the  Vulgate  Gospels  in  a  work 
written  three  years  before  this  letter  to  Jerome.  That  such 
was  likely  the  case,  we  admit;  though  we  think  Burkitt  a  bit 
rhetorical  in  saying:  "The  evidence  that  the  Gospel  text  in 
S.  Augustine's  great  critical  work  de  Consensu  Evan  gelistarum 
was  based  exclusively  on  the  Vulgate,  is  simply  over- 
whelming ".'* 

Take  one  instance  of  proof.  In  citing  John  19:  4-16,  Au- 
gustine *'  goes  with  the  best  text  of  the  Vulgate  against  /  26 
times,  against  both  /  and  vg  ^'*  three  times,  with  /  against  vg 
not  at  all !  And  no  known  purely  Old  Latin  MS.  is  so  near 
to  vg  as  /  ".^'  ♦ 

It  will  not  do  to  evade  this  evidence  with  Vogels  by  saying 
that  the  Gospel  quotations  of  De  Consensu  have  been  assimi- 
lated to  the  Vulgate  in  MS.  transmission.  For  no  such  as-  I 
similation  of  other  New  Testament  books  occurred  in  this  work. 
Isaias  is  here  used  by  Augustine  five  times  in  a  text  that  differs 
from  the  Vulgate.  Since  Isaias  was  not  assimilated  by  copy- 
ists to  the  Vulgate,  it  is  gratuitous  to  assign  such  an  assimila- 
tion of  the  Gospel  texts  in  extant  Mss.  of  the  Dc  Consensu. 
However,  it  may  be,  as  H.  A.  A.  Kennedy  suggests,''®  that 
in  De  Consensu  Augustine  used  an  Old  Latin  Gospel  text  such 
as  is  seen  in  /  and  #2."*"  This  text  is  so  very  near  to  that  of  the 
Vulgate  Gospels,  as  to  make  it  feasible  to  admit  the  possibil- 
ity of  an  assimilation  thereof  to  the  work  of  Jerome  by 
copyists. 

33  The  Old  Latin  and  the  Itala,  p.  58. 

•''*  /  stands  for  Codex  Brixianus  6th  cent.,  Old  Latin ;  vg.  means  Words- 
worth and  White  text  of  Vulgate. 

35  The  Old  Latin  and  the  Itala,  p.  74. 

^^  Hastings  Dictionary  of  thfi  Bible,  ii,  57. 

2'  Cod.  Brixianus,  6th  cent.,  and  Cod.  Corbeiensis,  5th  cent. 
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After  weighing  the  evidence  adduced  by  Burkitt,  we  cannot 
see  that  he  has  proved  any  more  than  Kaulen  "^  allowed, 
namely  the  occasional  use  of  Jerome's  Vulgate  Gospels  by 
Augustine.  The  learned  Benedictine  P,  Sabatier '''*  came  to 
this  same  conclusion : 

Leve  etiam  modicumque  est  quod  suppeditanint  libri  de  consensu 
Evangelistariim.  Collatis  namque  his  Augustini  libris  cum  Vulgata 
nostra,  utraque  interpretatio  una  et  eadem  esse  visa  est ;  quod  tamen 
de  unis  accipiendum  est  Evangeliis,  quorum  Augustinus  interpreta- 
tionem  ab  Hieronymo  adomatum  sic  adhibuit,  ut  nihilominus  alias 
Scripturae  libros,  tarn  ipsius  novi  quam  veteris  testamenti,  juxta 
antiquam  Ixx  interpretationem  laudarit.  Hinc  quamvis  nullas  Evan- 
geliorum  ex  eo  lihro,  plurimas  tamen  Actuum  Apostolorum,  necnon 
et  Epistolarum  et  Apocalypsis  sententias  a  Vulgata  nostra  discre- 
pantes  reperimus  nee  praetermissimus. 

Souter  *^  and  Nestle  *^  admit  the  use  of  Jerome's  Gospels  by 
Augustine.  More  we  cannot  admit.  The  rest  of  Augustine's 
Bible  still  remains  to  us,  as  H.  A.  A.  Kennedy  says  *^  "  a  most 
variable  quantit)' ".  And  to  conclude,  from  this  occasional 
use  of  the  Vulgate  Gospel  by  Augustine,  to  the  identification  of 
the  Itala  with  the  Vulgate,  is  drawing  a  conclusion  that  is  not 
in  the  premises  of  Burkitt's  evidence. 

Walter  Drum,  S.J. 

Woodstock  College,  Maryland. 

**  Handbuch  zur  Vulgata  (Mainz,  1870). 

^^  Bibliorum  Sacrorum   latince  versiones  antiqlu^  seu    Fetus  Itata    (Rheiins, 
1739-1749;  reprinted  Paris,  1757),  Prcef.  ad  vol.  i,  p.  Ivii. 
*o  The  Text  and  Canon  of  the  N.  T.  (New  York:  Scribner's,  1913),  p.  50. 
*^  New  Scharf-Herzog  Encyclopedia,  ii,  121. 
*2  Hastings  Dictionary  of  the  Bible,  ii,  55. 
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A  HANDBOOK  01  MORAL  THEOLOGY.  By  the  Eev.  Antony  Koch, 
D.D.,  Professor  of  Theology.  Adapted  and  edited  by  Arthur  Preuss. 
Vol.  I:  Introduction.  Definition,  Scope,  Object,  Source,  Methods, 
History  and  Literature  of  Moral  Theology. — Morality,  its  Subject, 
Norm  and  Object.  B.  Herder  Book  Oo.,  St.  Louis  and  London.  1918. 
Pp.  293. 

Seminarians  and  priests  are  already  indebted  to  Mr.  Preuss  for  a 
highly  serviceable  aid  to  their  vocational  study.  We  refer,  of  course, 
to  the  now  well-known  PoJile-Preuss  Series  of  Dogmatic  Textbooks, 
With  the  volume  before  us  the  author  inaugurates  a  series  of  hand- 
books of  moral  theology  parallel  to  the  dogmatic  manuals  just  men- 
tioned. 

The  work  contains  in  the  first  place  an  introduction  in  which  the 
general  scope,  method,  and  history  of  Moral  Theology  are  succinctly 
treated  (pp.  1-79)  ;  and  in  the  second  place  an  exposition  of  the 
subject,  the  norms,  and  the  object  of  morality.  The  second  volume 
of  the  series,  already  in  press,  will  set  forth  the  theology  of  Sin  and 
the  means  of  Grace.  Three  further  volumes,  in  course  of  prepara- 
tion, will  deal  with  man's  various  duties  to  God,  to  himself  and  his 
fellowmen. 

As  regards  the  present  portion  of  the  undertaking  it  may  suffice  to 
yay  that  it  affords  the  student  a  clear-cut  and  orderly  summary  of  the 
matter  above  indicated.  The  method  followed  corresponds  to  that 
pursued  in  the  dogmatic  series.  The  author  has  the  gift  of  conveying 
theological  science  in  language  which,  while  technically  precise,  is  at 
the  same  time  sufficiently  idiomatic  English.  Latin  is  employed  in 
the  text  wherever  it  contributes  to  clarity  and  accuracy  of  termin- 
ology, and  more  copiously  in  the  marginal  notes  by  way  of  supple- 
mentary testimonies  and  additional  explanations  and  references.  The 
book  is  in  every  respect  what  a  textbook  ought  to  be,  both  as  regards 
the  matter,  the  arrangement,  and  the  didactic  apparatus.  It  caimot 
therefore  but  prove  to  be  of  great  assistance  both  to  the  young  theolo- 
gian and  to  the  priest  who  desire  a  facile  instrument  for  reviewing  or 
refreshing  former  studies.  Of  course,  it  must  be  remembered  that  the 
treatment  of  the  subject  is  elementary.  Students  who  want  some- 
thing elaborate  must  keep  to  the  masters  who  write  in  Latin. 

One  might  wish  that  Mr.  Preuss  had  introduced  the  voliune  with 
some  account  of  the  original  work  and  its  author.  Dr.  Antony  Koch 
is  probably  not  as  widely  known  to  English-reading  students  as  is 
Dr.  Pohle,  and  may  possibly  be  confounded  with  the  author  of  the 
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Manual  of  Apologetics  which  has  been  translated  by  Mr.  A.  M.  Bu- 
chanan and  edited  by  Dr.  Charles  Bruehl  of  Overbrook  Seminary. 

In  connexion  with  the  work  just  mentioned  it  might  be  noted  that, 
in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  Pohle-Preuss  Dogmatic  Series  contains 
no  volume  on  Fundamental  Theology,  Fr.  F.  J.  Koch's  Manual  of 
Apologetics  can  be  strongly  recommended  to  fill  the  vacancy. 

In  concluding  this  brief  notice  of  the  present  handbook,  we  might 
call  attention  to  one  or  two  apparent  misprints.  "  Rigorously  "  at 
p.  261  should  probably  read  "  vigorously  ".  The  statement  near  the 
top  of  page  109  concerning  the  intellect  and  the  will  is  not  quite 
clear;  the  sentence  reads:  "  In  so  far  as  the  intellect  operates  con- 
sciously through  the  will  all  its  acts  are  ethical ".  The  antecedent 
of  the  pronoun  we  underscore  is  ambiguous  and  may  give  rise  to 
doubts  upon  a  nice  point  of  ethics. 

OHRIST'S  MASTEEPIEOE.  A  Study  of  the  One  True  Ohnrch.  By 
William  F.  Robison,  S.J.,  Professor  of  Theology,  St.  Louis  University. 
B.  Herder,  St.  Louis.     1918.     Pp.  206. 

From  the  nature  of  things  there  may  and  must  be  two  ways  of 
studying  Christ's  McLsterpiece.  Viewing  it  as  an  institution  existing 
in  space  and  time,  one  may  consider  its  properties  and  attributes,  and 
endeavor  by  theological  and  philosophical  reasoning  to  explain  them ; 
or  one  may  take  the  New  Testament,  particularly  the  Gospels,  seek 
from  them  knowledge  as  to  the  nature  of  the  Master  and  inquire 
from  the  record  what  He  meant  to  build  and  what  He  actually  did 
build.  Whether  we  should  call  the  former  of  these  methods  analytic, 
the  other  synthetic,  or  vice  versa,  would  depend  upon  our  definition 
of  these  terms.  Still,  whilst  a  learned  man  may  give  them  a  clumsy 
name — let  him  name  them  who  can — their  service  will  be  the  same. 

Father  Robison  has  preferred  to  adopt  the  second  method.  Taking 
the  Gospels,  he  points  out,  in  the  first  place,  that  Christ  therein  de- 
clares Himself  a  king,  and  that  He  became  a  man  to  establish  a 
spiritual  yet  withal  a  visible  kingdom.  In  the  second  place,  he  shows 
that  Christ  gave  to  His  kingdom  a  certain  charter,  a  Magna  Charta, 
which  included  three  peculiar  powers:  1.  the  power  of  divinely 
sanctioned  authoritative  teaching;  2.  the  power  of  sanctification 
through  divinely  established  sacramental  rites;  3.  the  power  of 
spiritual  jurisdiction.  Thirdly,  the  author  proves  that  Christ  en- 
dowed His  kingdom  with  special  prerogatives,  namely,  perpetuity 
and  unicity,  wherein  is  included  relative  necessity  as  a  medium  of 
salvation.  Fourthly,  he  shows  that  supreme  power  in  the  kingdom 
on  earth  was  lodged  in  Peter  and  his  successors,  and  consequently 
uhi  Petrus  ibi  Ecclesia.     Fifthly,  he  describes  the   "  Seal   of   the 
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King's  Signet "  and  proves  that  the  King  stamped  upon  His  Master- 
piece certain  marks  whereby  it  may  be  unmistakably  recognized  as 
His  very  own.  These  marks  are  chiefly  transcendent  sanctity,  apos- 
tolicity,  and  Catholic  unity — ^marks  to  be  found  in  no  other  institu- 
tion. In  the  sixth  and  last  place,  the  Church  is  pictured  as  the  Bride 
of  Christ  and  the  Mother  of  the  faithful,  under  which  figure  it  is 
seen  that  the  King  intended  to  unite  Himself  perpetually  with  His 
Church  as  closely  as  husband  to  spouse.  From  this  union  is  begotten, 
first,  the  spiritual  life  of  the  faithful,  and  from  it,  secondly,  emanate 
countless  temporal  blessings  to  the  individual,  to  society  and  to  uni- 
versal civilization. 

These  are  the  lines  upon  which  the  study  of  Christ's  Masterpiece  is 
conducted  in  this  volume.  The  matter  is  of  course  not  new,  nor  is 
the  method  wholly  original.  The  manner,  however,  in  which  the  one 
is  developed  and  the  other  applied  is  of  course  original  and  is  sin- 
gularly attractive.  The  lecture  form  in  which  tlie  contents  were  first 
delivered,  necessitating  as  it  does  great  lucidity  of  statement,  a  fund 
of  vivid  illustration  and  repeated  summaries,  will  make  the  volume 
particularly  helpful  to  priests  who  may  be  called  upon  quickly  to 
prepare  lectures  on  the  Church.  The  book  will  also  give  Catholic 
youth  a  more  intelligent  conception  and  appreciation  of  their  faith 
and  can  to  advantage  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  non-Catholic  in- 
quirers. 

L£  OHBISTIANISME  £T  LA  VIE  MODEBNE.  Pages  choisies  de  S.  E. 
lo  Oardinal  Meroier,  AroheToqiie  de  Malinei,  Frimat  de  Belgiqae,  re- 
cneillies  par  L.  Noel,  profeasenr  a  I'Uniyersite  de  Lonvain,  avec  nne 
letlre  de  S.  £.  le  Oardinal  Amette,  Archeveqae  de  Paris.  Perrin  k 
Oie.,  Paris.     1918.     Pp.  314. 

Professor  Noel,  than  whom  none  could  be  more  competent  for  the 
undertakhig,  has  brought  together  in  this  volume  a  number  of  essays 
and  addresses  which,  while  typical  of  the  personality  of  Cardinal 
Mercier,  are  at  the  same  time  illustrative  of  the  broad  theme  under 
which  they  are  conjoined.  We  have  emphasized  the  idea  of  the  per- 
sonality rather  than  the  mind  of  the  eminent  author,  because  Car- 
dinal Mercier  expresses  himself  much  more  than  his  mind  or  intel- 
lect. His  mind  unites  to  a  remarkable  degree  the  two  forces  that  are 
essentially  required  for  any  philosophical  research  or  construction 
that  is  worth  while,  namely,  the  analytic  and  the  synthetic.  These 
are  in  him  gifts  of  nature,  but  he  has  cultivated,  intensified,  and 
widened  them  by  his  long  study  and  interpretation  of  the  works  of 
St.  Thomas  Aquinas.  Inclined  by  nature  to  the  latter  study,  it  was 
at  the  urgency  of  Leo  XIII  that  he  devoted  thereto  most  of  his  life 
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and  that  he  established  at  Louvain  the  Higher  Institute  of  Philos- 
ophy. The  results  of  his  study  and  teaching  are  comprised  mainly  in 
four  volumes,  which  form  the  major  part  of  the  course  of  Neo- 
Scholastic  Philosophy  taught  at  Louvain,  namely,  Logique  (fifth  edi- 
tion), Metaphysique  General e  (fifth  edition).  Psychologic  (ninth 
edition),  and  Criteriologie  General e  (sixth  edition).  We  have  indi- 
cated the  multiplied  editions  of  these  works  to  signify  how  success- 
fully they  have  answered  to  the  demand  of  students  for  books  of  the 
kind. 

To  this  list  should  be  added  Les  Origines  de  la  Psychologic  Con- 
temporaine  (second  edition) — the  English  translation  whereof  was 
reviewed  in  our  August  number— -and  likewise  numerous  philosoph- 
ical papers  which  appeared  in  the  Revue  Neo-Scholastique  and  other 
periodicals. 

If,  therefore,  the  student  desire  to  know  the  mind  of  Mercier,  let 
him  go  to  the  above-mentioned  treatises  on  technical  philosophy. 
Should  he  wish  to  get  deeper  into  the  personality,  including  the 
priestly  character,  of  the  Archbishop  of  M alines,  the  three  volumes 
of  his  CEuvres  Pastorales  with  the  Retraite  Pastorale  and  the  collec- 
tion of  addresses  entitled  A  mes  Seminaristes  will  be  the  open  sesame. 

Moreover,  as  we  said  above,  the  selection  of  essays  comprised  in 
the  volume  before  us  reveals  as  hardly  anything  else  could  Mercier 
the  man  and  the  prelate.  Christianity  and  Modern  Life,  the  title  is 
due  to  the  editor,  but  it  sums  up  the  characteristic  work  of  the 
author.  For  it  has  been  the  passion  of  Cardinal  Mercier's  life  to 
bring  into  closer  relations  the  two  terms  of  this  synthesis.  Chris- 
tianity itself  is  for  him  first  and  above  all  a  synthesis  of  human  and 
divine  life.  Its  philosophy  is  the  fullest  and  the  highest  rational  in- 
terpretation of  man,  and  its  theology  carries  upward,  and  completes 
by  the  aid  of  supernatural .  faith  and  revelation,  what  light  human 
reason  has  been  able  to  throw  upon  man  and  God  and  the  inter- 
relations between  the  one  and  the  other.  Philosophy  and  theology, 
while  theoretically  distinct  and  viewing  their  subject-matter  each  in 
the  light  of  its  own  special  set  of  principles,  are  reciprocally  comr 
plementary.  The  fullest  and  up  to  his  day  most  perfect  philosophico- 
theological  synthesis  of  truth  is  found  in  the  writings  of  St.  Thomas. 
The  Thomistic  synthesis  needs,  however,  to  be  completed  and  in  part 
corrected  by  the  more  recent  discoveries  of  empirical  science.  More- 
over, it  needs  to  be  recast,  reinterpreted,  and  applied  to  the  actual 
conditions  and  problems  of  modern  life.  To  labor  at  this  modem 
development  of  the  Thomistic  system  has  been  always  Cardinal  Mer- 
cier's chief  preoccupation.  Most  especially  was  this  manifest,  first, 
in  the  early  years  of  his  priesthood  as  professor  of  philosophy  at  the 
Seminary  of  Malines,  and  subsequently  during  more  than  a  quarter 
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of  a  century  as  head  of  the  Institute  of  Philosophy  at  Louvain.  If 
since  his  occupance,  during  the  past  twelve  years,  of  the  See  of 
Malines  his  activities  in  this  field  have  been  necessarily  less  manifest, 
the  principles  animating  his  pastoral  and  social  policies  have  been 
simply  the  application  to  his  changed  conditions  of  the  same  truths 
which  had  shaped  his  thought  and  directed  his  teaching  from  his 
chair  of  philosophy  at  Louvain. 

This  becomes  at  once  apparent  when  we  survey  the  contents  of  the 
present  collection  of  essays :  Christianity  and  Science ;  Christianity 
and  Life;  Christianity  and  the  Future.  Under  these  headings  the 
thirteen  chapters  which  make  up  the  volume  are  subsumed.  Under 
the  first  section  we  find  papers  dealing  with  the  neo-Scholastic  move- 
ment, its  philosophical  and  scientific  harmonies  and  extension  to  the 
characteristic  tendencies  of  modern  speculation.  Under  the  second 
heading  the  Christian  principles  are  applied  to  the  problems  of  edu- 
cation, art,  social  peace,  the  spiritual  life,  the  liturgy,  and  likewise 
to  the  marital  relations.  The  third  portion  of  the  volume  contains 
two  chapters  dealing  respectively  with  the  unitive  function  and 
prospects  of  a  sane  philosophy  and  with  the  progress  of  the  Church. 

The  material  thus  summarized  has  been  taken  by  Professor  Noel 
from  articles  contributed  by  Cardinal  Mercier  to  various  reviews  and 
from  discourses  delivered  on  special  occasions.  They  all  bear  the 
philosophico-practical  character,  and  are  couched  in  that  elevated 
and  eloquent  style  for  which  both  as  a  professor  and  as  a  prelate  his 
Eminence  of  Malines  has  always  been  noted.  They  all,  as  was  said 
above,  reflect  both  in  matter  and  form  the  personality  of  the  author 
and  many  of  them  possess  a  permanent  value  as  independent  and 
original  contributions  to  their  respective  subjects. 

ST.  JOSEPH  OF  OOPERTINO.  By  the  Eev.  Angelo  Pastrovicchi,  O.M.O. 
Eevised  and  adapted  by  the  Eev.  Francis  S.  Laing,  O.M.Oap.  Six 
illustrations.    B.  Herder  Book  Co.,  St.  Louis.    1918.    Pp.  xiii — 135. 

Beyond  what  the  Breviary  tells  on  the  feast  of  St.  Joseph  of 
Copertino,  occurring  on  the  eighteenth  of  the  present  month,  most  of 
us  probably  know  little  or  nothing  concerning  this  more  than  won- 
derful saint.  The  sketch  of  his  life  given  by  Alban  Butler  is  based 
on  the  Bollandists,  whose  narrative  is  in  turn  taken  from  Bemino, 
Agelli,  and  Pastrovicchi.  Bernino's  Vita  del  Padre  Fr.  Giuseppe  de 
Copertino  was  issued  at  Rome  in  1722,  and  dedicated  to  Innocent 
XIII.  There  are  four  Venice  editions,  1724,  1739,  1753  and  1768; 
likewise  a  second  Roman  edition,  1767.  Agelli's  Vita  was  published 
at  Venice  in  1753.  Pastrovicchi  wrote  his  Compendio  delta  vita, 
virtu  e  miracoli  del  B.  Giuseppe  de  Copertino  on  the  occasion  of  the 
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beatification  of  the  saint  in  1753.  His  work  is  dedicated  to  Benedict 
XIV,  "  who  wished  that  for  each  fact  related  the  episcopal  and 
apostolic  processes  should  be  cited  ".  This  is  the  classical  biography. 
A  Latin  version  of  it  appears  in  the  BoUandists,  the  translator,  Fr. 
Suyskens,  S.J.,  observing  that,  "  since  the  words  of  the  Psalmist, 
*  God  is  wonderful  in  His  saints ',  were  verified  in  a  singular  manner 
in  the  life  of  St.  Joseph,  it  was  fitting  that  the  extraordinary  facts  of 
his  life  should  be  attested  in  such  a  manner  that  credence  could  not 
be  denied  them  ".     {Acta  Sanctorum,  Sept.  T.  V,  p.  993.) 

It  is  Pastrovicchi's  Compendio  that  has  been  translated,  and  adapted 
by  Fr.  Laing,  and  published  in  the  volume  before  us.  "  The  numer- 
ous references  to  the  Acta  in  the  original  have  been  omitted."  The 
omission  of  these  authoritative  references  has  no  doubt  been  an  ob- 
vious convenience  from  the  editor's  and  the  publisher's  (and,  of 
course,  the  purchaser's)  point  of  view.  At  the  same  time  some  of  the 
events  related  in  the  text  are  so  extraordinarily  marvelous  (as  will  be 
shown  below)  that  it  would  have  been  more  satisfactory  to  the  reader 
to  have  had  the  most  precise,  minute,  original,  and  authoritative  data 
at  command. 

St.  Joseph  was  bom  at  Copertino  (near  Naples),  17  June,  1603, 
and  died  at  Osino,  18  September,  1663.  Sprung  from  poor  parents, 
he  knew  by  experience  the  pinch  of  poverty  and  the  burden  of  toil. 
Slow  to  acquire  knowledge  from  books,  it  was  only  after  great  diffi- 
culty that  he  was  admitted  to  the  priesthood  in  the  Order  of  Conven- 
tuals, 28  March,  1628.  His  life,  passed  for  the  most  part  within  the 
convent  walls,  while  humanly  speaking  uneventful,  was  marked  by 
every  species  of  heroic  virtue,  notably  by  humility,  obedience,  and 
mortification.  In  the  case  of  few  saints  was  the  divine  folly  of  the 
Cross  so  vividly  or  so  often  illustrated.  He  kept  "  the  seven  fasts  of 
forty  days  each,  practised  by  St.  Francis,  so  strictly  that  for  the  most 
part  he  abstained  from  all  food  except  on  Sundays  and  Thursdays  " ; 
frequent  vigils;  bloody  self-flagellations;  all  the  ingenious  devices 
which  the  higher  love  of  the  saints  invents  to  subdue  the  lower — it 
were  tedious  to  dwell  here  upon  these,  the  universal  instruments  and 
signs  of  the  supernatural.  Neither  need  we  delay  upon  the  marvelous 
charismata  by  which  God  made  good  to  His  servant  those  modes  and 
forms  of  self-annihilation.  The  power  of  miracles,  the  discerning  of 
spirits,  the  gifts  of  wisdom  and  knowledge — these  and  the  other  "  ad- 
ministrations of  one  and  the  same  Spirit  "  were  shared,  of  course,  by 
our  saint  in  no  less  measure  than  goes  with  all  God's  endowings  of 
privileged  souls.  What,  however,  stands  out  with  more  than  excep- 
tional marvelousness  and  frequency  in  the  life  of  this  seraphic  man 
were  his  ecstatic  raptures — his  veridical  flights  through  space,  to  the 
summits  of  tabernacles,  the  ceilings  of  chapels,  the  tops  of  trees.     To 
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be  uplifted  from  the  ground,  especially  when  offering  the  Holy  Sac- 
rifice, is  an  experience  common  to  many  canonized  priests.  But  in 
the  case  of  St.  Joseph  the  law  of  gravitation  seems  to  have  been  prac- 
tically of  no  force  whenever  he  fell  into  ecstasy,  which  he  did  with 
wonderful  frequency.  The  sight  of  sacred  objects,  pictures  or  im- 
ages, or  allusion  to  sacred  persons,  was  enough  to  lift  him  above  the 
earth.  Of  no  other  saint,  save  perhaps  of  Christina  the  Wonderful, 
whose  experiences,  for  the  rest,  are  less  certainly  authenticated,  are 
there  such  almost  incredible  incidents  of  this  kind  narrated.  Indeed, 
one  who  approaches  these  marvels  with  superficial  or  unintelligent 
faith  will  find  it  difficult  risum  tenere.  It  takes  the  simple,  child 
like  faith  of  a  Brother  Francis,  or  Giles,  or  Leo,  to  receive  the  story 
6f  these  mysterious  events  or  to  grasp  their  unearthly  significance. 
To  give  an  illustration  in  point.  It  was  on  the  Sunday  of  the  Good 
Shepherd.  Joseph  chances  to  see  a  lamb  in  the  convent  garden,  and, 
mounting,  as  was  his  wont,  from  the  visible  to  the  spiritual,  he  seizes 
the  lamb,  places  it  on  his  shoulder  and,  absorbed  in  the  symbolism  of 
the  Good  Shepherd,  he  dances  gleefully  about  the  garden,  crying  in 
■joy  to  the  Guardian :  "  Father  Guardian,  see  here  the  Good  Shep- 
herd who  brings  back  the  lost  sheep  ".  "  He  throws  the  lamb  into 
the  air  and  flies  after  it  above  the  highest  trees,  where  he  remains 
enraptured,  kneeling  with  outstretched  arms  for  more  than  two  hours, 
to  the  amazement  of  the  religious"  (p.  100).  This  is  but  one  of  a 
number  of  similar  events  wherein  gravitation  was  suspended,  and  not 
only  in  favor  of  the  Saint  himself,  but  for  other  weighty  objects  and 
persons  whom  he  bore  with  him  in  his  ecstatic  raptures. 

Naturally  one  cannot  refrain  from  asking:  first,  are  these  things 
true?  Are  they  facts  attested  by  unimpeachable  witnesses?  Sec- 
ondly, are  they  naturally  explicable?  Thirdly,  what  intelligible  pur- 
pose did  they  subserve?  To  furnish  a  satisfactory  answer  to  these 
questions  would  require  far  more  space  than  is  here  at  command. 
Let  the  reader  interested  in  the  facts  themselves  refer  to  the  BoUan- 
dists  under  18  September.  There  he  will  find  the  evidence  critically 
examined.  As  to  the  explanation,  supposing  the  events  to  have 
occurred  as  they  are  narrated,  they  seem  to  be  capable  of  explanation 
by  no  natural  causality.  On  this  point  Poulain  {On  the  Graces  of 
Interior  Prayer)  and  Ribet  {La  Vie  Mystique)  have  some  pertinent 
and  sane  observations,  showing  that  the  raptures  of  saintly  ecstasy 
differ  toto  coelo  from  the  phenomena  of  levitation  ascribed  to  certain 
spiritistic  mediums.  The  latter  phenomena  are  discussed  with  his 
wonted  cautiousness  in  Podmore's  Modem  Spiritualism. 

In  this  connexion  two  pertinent  points  quoted  by  Fr.  Laing  may 
here  be  adduced.  The  first  is  from  an  article  by  Norman  Douglas,  a 
non-Catholic  writer,  which  appeared  in  the  North  American  Review 
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for  July,  1913,  under  the  title  A  Pioneer  of  Aviation:  "  It  may  be 
urged,"  says  Mr.  Douglas,  "  that  a  kind  of  enthusiasm  for  their  dis- 
tinguished brother  monk  may  have  tempted  the  inmates  of  the  con- 
vent to  exaggerate  his  tare  gifts.  Nothing  of  the  kind.  He  per- 
formed flights  not  only  in  Copertino,  but  in  various  large  towns  of 
Italy,  such  as  Naples,  Rome  and  Assisi.  And  the  spectators  were  by 
no  means  an  assemblage  of  ignorant  personages,  but  men  whose  rank 
and  credibility  would  have  weight  in  any  section  of  society."  For 
the  rest,  as  Fr.  Laing  takes  note,  the  article  of  Mr.  Douglas  is  in 
other  respects  **  a  cynical  travesty"  (p.  iv). 

In  the  second  place,  it  should  be  noted  that  *'  the  Church  has  cer- 
tainly not  based  canonization  on  the  single  fact  of  levitation,  though 
without  doubt  she  regards  it  as  the  hand  of  God.  She  looks  to  the 
habits  of  faith,  of  life,  of  the  favored  person,  and  in  particular  to  the 
circmnstances  of  the  levitation  itself,  for  proof  of  the  supernatural 
character  of  the  repeated  phenomena"  (p.  v,  quoted  from  Surbled- 
Sleumer,  Die  Moral  in  ihren  Beziehungen  zur  Medizin  und  Hygiene, 
pp.  174-181).  It  is  precisely  *'  the  habits  of  life  "  and  "  the  circimi- 
stances  "  of  levitation  that  differentiate  the  rapturous  flights  of  the 
saints  from  the  apparently  somewhat  similar  experiences  of  the 
mediums. 

Granting,  however,  the  actual  occurrence  of  these  strange  flights, 
and  that  they  are  caused  by  supernatural  agency,  one  might  rever- 
ently ask,  what  purpose  do  they  serve?  Cui  bono?  The  answer  is 
not  far  to  seek.  The  lives  of  the  saints,  with  all  their  wonders  and 
miracles,  have  more  than  a  pragmatic  significance.  The  saints  are 
more  than  models  of  the  perfect  life.  They  are  media  of  divine 
revelation.  Through  them  God  manifests  His  Attributes,  His  Om- 
nipotence, Sanctity,  Wisdom,  and  Mercy,  and  especially  his  supreme 
dominion  over  universal  nature.  He  makes  this  manifestation  at 
opportune  seasons.  Joseph  of  Copertino  lived  at  a  time  when,  in 
consequence  of  the  Reformation,  the  faith,  like  the  love  of  men  in  the 
days  when  Francis  of  Assisi  received  the  stigmata,  had  grown  cold. 
It  may  well  be  that  the  wonders  wrought  by  God  in  the  person  of 
Joseph  were  meant  as  signs  and  testimonies  of  the  supernatural. 

Consequently,  with  a  recent  Italian  biographer  of  the  Saint,  we 
may  regard  these  miracles  produced  as  testimony  to  the  doctrine  of 
the  Real  Presence,  the  authority  of  the  Pope,  sacramental  confession, 
and  the  veneration  due  to  saints  —  truths  which  in  the  time  of  St. 
Joseph  were  impugned  by  the  followers  of  Luther  and  the  other 
heresiarchs  (p.  vi).  It  is  in  view  of  this  apologetic  significance  that 
one  could  desire  that  more  exact  details  had  been  given  in  connexion 
with  the  following  event,  which  is  one  of  the  testimonies  adduced  in 
the  Process.     While  the  Saint  was  celebrating  Mass  on  the  feast  of 
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Pentecost,  on  reaching  the  words  of  the  Sequence  Veni,  Sancte 
Spiritus,  "  the  fire  of  divine  love  burst  forth  with  such  power  in  his- 
breast  that  he  tore  himself  from  the  altar  and  with  a  noise  like  thun- 
der and  the  speed  of  lightning  gyrated  about  the  whole  chapel  with 
such  impetuosity  that  all  the  cells  of  the  dormitory  shook  and  the 
terrified  religious  ran  out  from  their  rooms,  crying  *  An  earthquake '. 
But  on  entering  the  chapel,  they  discovered  the  cause  of  the  disturb-^ 
ance  to  have  been  the  Saint,  whom  they  found  in  ecstasy  and  ab- 
sorbed in  contemplation  of  the  Divine  Comforter"  (p.  101). 

The  words  we  have  emphasized  must  suggest  to  even  the  most  un- 
critical reader  two  questions :  could  the  Saint  —  physically  or  relig- 
iously— "  tear  himself  from  the  altar"?  At  best  he  must  have  been 
passive  in  the  rapture.  Secondly,  who  witnessed  this  marvelous 
event,  seeing  that  the  religious  were  in  their  rooms  and  that  upon 
entering  the  chapel  they  found  the  Saint  not  in  the  act  of  flight  but 
absorbed  in  contemplation?  Far  be  it  from  the  reviewer's  intention 
to  question  any  of  the  testimony  compiled  from  the  sources  by  Fr. 
Pastrovicchi  and  his  translator,  but  it  may  be  respectfully  submitted 
that  in  this  age,  so  sceptical  of  the  supernatural,  such  obviously  pain- 
ful flaws  in  the  narration  of  evidence  should  not  occur.  It  goes,  of 
course,  without  saying  that  the  Life  was  not  compiled  to  meet  the 
objections  of  sceptics,  but  rather  in  edificationem  fidelium.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  cannot  be  forgotten  that  the  average  educated  Catholic 
layman  or  woman  requires  and  demands  the  unassailable  evidence  of 
reliable  testimony  before  they  will  or  can  accept  the  genuinity  of  the 
miraculous  phenomena  described  in  these  pages.  Perhaps  in  a  future 
edition  of  this  highly  instructive  and  edifying  biography  such  lacunae 
may  be  filled  up. 

SELECTED  LBTTEE8  01  ST.  JANE  FRANCES  DE  OHANTAL.  Trans- 
lated by  the  Sisters  of  the  Visitation,  Harrow.  With  a  Preface  by 
Cardinal  Bourne.  P.  J.  Kenedy  &  Sons,  New  York.  1918.  Pp. 
xiv — 255. 

Letters  are  not  always  the  genuine  reflexion  of  the  source  whence 
they  emanate.  Some  men  and  more  women  write  rather  to  suit  the 
tastes  of  their  correspondent  than  to  express  themselves.  When,  how- 
ever, the  writer's  soul  is  centered  in  God,  in  the  consciousness  of 
whose  all-penetrating  sight  it  forever  abides,  the  letters  from  such  a 
source  are  sure  to  be  a  perfect  mirror  of  the  writer's  truest  self. 
And  when  that  self  is  richly  endowed  with  noble  gifts  of  mind  and 
heart,  the  charms  of  a  refined  social  culture,  as  well  as  the  graces  of 
the  higher  life,  the  letters  that  reflect  its  transparent  depths  cannot 
but  afford,  together  with  a  share  of  their  wisdom,  a  peculiar  delight. 
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This  is  especially  true  of  the  correspondence  of  "  the  gentleman 
saint ",  Francis  de  Sales,  and  hardly  less  so  of  his  spiritual  daughter, 
St.  Janfc  Frances  de  Chantal.  Few  things  are  more  charming,  as  well 
as  edifying,  than  to  read  what  each  of  these  two  saints  writes  of  the 
other.  Indeed  it  is  only  the  consciousness  that  both  were  really 
genuine  saints  that  enables,  or  rather  obliges,  the  reader  to  recognize 
their  reciprocal  estimates  as  being  perfectly  objective  and  not  the 
hyperboles  of  subjective  emotion. 

The  Sisters  of  the  Visitation  deserve  the  gratitude  not  only  of  re- 
ligious women,  but  likewise  of  all  readers  who  are  capable  of  appre- 
ciating the  sincere  revelation  of  a  gifted  and  devoted  soul,  for  the 
translation  of  these  letters  of  the  saintly  foundress  of  their  Order. 
The  letters  chosen  are  directed  for  the  most  part  to  religieuses, 
though  a  number  are  addressed  to  various  ecclesiastics  and  also  to 
laymen  and  women  of  the  world.  All  of  them,  it  need  scarcely  be 
said,  breathe  the  same  spirit,  supreme  love  of  God,  from  which  spirit 
sprang  the  writer's  lack  of  self-seeking  and  even  almost  of  self- 
consciousness;  as  well  as  the  genuine  love  of  the  persons  to  whom 
she  writes. 

The  reviewer  feels  sorely  tempted  to  quote  from  some  of  the  let- 
ters, particularly  from  those  addressed  to  lay  persons,  in  order  to 
illustrate  the  charm  of  the  style,  the  gentle  naivete  of  the  sentiments, 
and  the  directness  of  the  thoughts  which,  via  cordis,  penetrate  the 
mind  of  the  reader  just  because  they  are  shafts  from  the  heart  of  the 
writer.  Here,  as  always,  cor  ad  cor  loquitur.  The  temptation,  how- 
ever, must  be  resisted ;  but  it  may  be  hoped  that  the  reader  will  seek 
for  himself  in  the  collection  the  things  that  enlighten  and  spiritually 
delight. 

THE  PILGRIMAGE  OP  LIPE.     Helps  for  the  Christian  Wayfarer.     By 
Albert  Muntsoh,  S.J.    B.  Herder  Book  Co.,  St.  Lonis.    1918.    Pp.217. 

The  fourth,  the  concluding,  section  of  this  volume,  bears  the  head- 
ing Thoughts  for  All  Time.  The  caption  might  well  have  taken  the 
place  of  the  title  of  the  book  itself.  It  probably  would  have  been 
given  this  title  had  it  not  already  been  enlisted  in  the  service 
of  a  work  of  similar  scope  and  purpose.  For  truly,  just  as  Mon- 
signor  John  Vaughan's  deservedly  popular  collection  of  Thoughts 
were  happily  adapted  to  all  tiines,  so  likewise  is  this  more  recent 
assemblage  of  "  helps  for  the  Christian  wayfarer  "  a  treasury  no  less 
rich  in  the  things  that  perennially  sustain  and  cheer. 

The  captions  under  which  the  "  Thoughts  "  have  been  grouped  are 
happily  significant  of  their  general  allure  —  "  Life's  Warfare " ; 
"  Our  Spiritual  Armor  "  ;   "  When  the  Lamp  grows   Dim  ".     The 
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specific  character  and  value  of  the  "  helps  "  which  they  suggest,  flow 
from  the  unfailing  springs  of  grace  and  light  and  joy  which  are 
never  far  from  the  path  of  the  wayfarer. 

Father  Munstch  possesses  the  philosopher's  stone.  He  knows  how 
to  transmute  the  everyday  common  things  of  life  into  the  precious 
metals  which,  because  they  possess  eternal  endurance,  include  emi- 
nently the  values  of  time. 

STUDIES  IN  ENGLISH  ERANOISOAN  HISTORY.  By  A.  0.  Little, 
MA.  Longmans,  Green  &  Co.,  New  York  and  London.  1917.  Pp. 
ix— 248. 

Mr.  Little's  volimie  consists  of  his  Ford  Lectures  delivered  in  the 
University  of  Oxford  in  1916.  These  lectures,  six  in  number,  treat 
of  various  aspects  of  the  development  and  activity  of  the  Franciscan 
Friars  in  England  from  the  thirteenth  century  to  the  fifteenth,  and 
incidentally  throw  not  a  little  light  on  the  trend  of  English  religious 
life  and  thought  during  the  pre-Reformation  period.  The  three  lec- 
tures which  deal  respectively  with  "  The  Observance  of  the  Vow  of 
Poverty  ",  "  The  Failure  of  Mendicancy  ",  and  "  The  Franciscan 
School  at  Oxford  ",  are  of  less  general  interest,  perhaps,  than  the 
otherri,  which  have  to  do  with  "  The  Relation  of  the  Friars  to  Monks 
and  Parish  Priests  ",  "  Popular  Preaching  ",  and  "  The  Education 
of  the  Clergy  ".  We  have  not  space  to  enter  into  any  detailed  con- 
sideration of  the  contents  of  these  latter  lectures.  It  must  suffice  to 
say  that  Mr.  Little  has  much  that  is  new  and  interesting  to  tell  us, 
and  more  especially  about  the  somewhat  unfamiliar  figure  of  Friar 
John  of  Wales,  who  was  one  of  the  most  popular  educators  of  the 
clergy  at  the  close  of  the  thirteenth  century,  and  about  the  methods 
of  teaching  and  preaching  then  in  vogue.  In  the  handling  of  all  the 
subjects  dealt  with  in  this  volume,  Mr.  Little  shows  the  patient  and 
careful  scholarship,  the  fine  spirit  of  sympathy  and  the  rare  freedom 
from  bias  which  we  are  wont  to  associate  with  his  writings.  Indeed, 
these  lectures  are  the  work  of  a  real  historian  and  only  those  who 
know  something  of  the  difficulties  attending  the  study  of  the  docu- 
ments on  which  they  are  based  will  be  able  to  appreciate  the  labor 
involved  in  their  preparation.  In  giving  us  this  book,  then,  Mr. 
Little  has  laid  all  students  of  medieval  history  under  a  new  and 
heavy  debt. 

THE  RELIGIONS  OF  THE  WORLD.  By  George  A.  Barton,  Professor  of 
Biblical  Literature  and  Semitic  Languages  in  Bryn  Mawr  Oollege» 
University  of  Ohicago  Press.     1917.     Fp.  359. 
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EELiaiONS  OF  THE  PAST  AND  PKESENT.  A  Series  of  Lectures  de- 
livered by  Members  of  the  Faculty  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania. 
Edited  by  James  A.  Montgomery,  Ph.D.,  S.T.D.  J.  B.  Lippinoott 
Oo.,  Philadelphia  and  London.     1918.     Pp.  425. 

The  interest  which  these  two  works  is  likely  to  hold  out  to  readers 
of  the  present  Review  will  lie  more  in  the  scholastic  relationship  of 
the  books  than  in  the  information  which  they  convey  respecting  their 
special  subject  matter.  In  regard  to  so  vital  a  theme  as  the  history 
of  religions,  the  Catholic  priest  cannot  but  feel  an  interest  in  the 
character  of  the  text-l)ooks  and  the  lectures  pertaining  thereto  which 
emanate  from  our  American  institutions  of  learning.  The  first  of 
the  two  volumes  before  us  is  from  the  pen  of  a  well  known  authority 
on  Semitic  languages,  whose  scholarly  work  on  Archeology  and 
the  Bible  we  had  occasion  about  twelve  months  since  to  recommend 
in  these  pages.  His  present  work  on  The  Religions  of  the  World 
is  designed  as  a  college  text-book  on  the  subject. 

The  various  cults  which  it  describes  are  of  course  those  usually 
found  in  books  of  the  kind,  namely,  the  religion  of  primitive  peoples, 
the  religion  of  Babylonia,  Assyria,  Eg^^pt,  Greece,  Rome,  and  the 
rest.  One  cannot  but  regret  that  the  author  did  not  confine  himself 
to  these  ethnic  forms  of  belief  and  worship  and  leave  Judaism,  but 
particularly  Christianity,  untouched.  For  although  one  may  not 
accept  every  statement  made  regarding  the  former  varieties,  never- 
theless there  is  concerning  each  of  these  a  considerable  mass  of  facts 
and  details  of  which  the  student  will  be  glad  to  avail  himself.  On 
the  other  hand,  in. the  author's  account  of  the  Christian  religion  there 
is  so  much  that  is  untrue  and  misleading  that  one  is  forced  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  author  is  better  acquainted  with  Buddhism, 
jainism,  and  Hinduism,  than  he  is  with  the  religion  founded  by 
Jesus  Christ.  Indeed  some  of  Professor  Barton's  remarks  on  the 
latter  subject  are  not  only  unworthy  of  an  educated  man,  to  say 
nothing  of  a  scholar,  but  they  are  a  downright  insult  to  the  intelli- 
gence and  decency  of  Catholics.  Thus  he  tells  his  readers  that: 
"  By  800  A.  D.  the  pope  at  Rome  was  able  to  assert  his  authority 
over  the  civil  power,  and  the  church  became  in  name  at  least  supreme. 
With  the  decline  of  culture  crude  doctrines  sprang  up.  One  of 
these  was  the  doctrine  of  purgatory.  Until  this  time  the  almost 
universal  belief  of  antiquity,  that  the  dead  reside  in  a  subterranean 
cavity,  still  prevailed.  To  this  had  been  added  the  Jewish-Christian 
faith  that  before  the  Judgment  day  the  dead  will  be  raised.  Little  by 
little  it  had  come  to  be  held  that  this  period  of  waiting  would  be 
occupied  with  expiatory  sufferings  and  that  whether  these  sufferings 
were  to  be  long  or  short  depended  upon  the  will  of  the  priesthood  " 
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(p.  299).  With  this  bit  of  theologoumenizing  before  the  reader, 
he  will  be  prepared  for  the  following :  "  With  the  dawning  of  new 
intelligence  [in  the  Middle  Ages]  several  sects  sprang  into  exist- 
ence, the  adherents  of  which  sought  greater  satisfaction  for  the  soul 
than  the  church  afforded.  The  church  took  alarm  and  in  1229 
closed  the  Bible  to  the  laity,  and  in  1232  invented  the  inquisition 
to  enforce  the  decision.  Thomas  Aquinas  (1227-74)  propounded 
a  little  later  the  doctrine  of  two  kingdoms,  the  kingdom  of  nature 
and  the  kingdom  of  grace,  which  for  a  time  gave  the  church  an 
intellectual  triumph  also"   (p.  301). 

Further  on  we  read  that  '*  Wycliffe  (1324-84)  translated  the 
Bible  into  the  vernacular  for  the  people  and  preached  an  evangelical 
doctrine.  In  Germany  in  the  same  century  Eckhardt,  Tauler,  and 
Thomas  a  Kempis,  while  they  remained  in  the  church,  taught  the 
possibility  of  a  direct  union  with  God,  a  view  which  was  contrary 

,  [!]  to  what  had  come  to  be  regarded  as  fundamental  doctrines  of 
the  church"   (p.  302). 

We  have  no  space  here  to  controvert  these  statements.     Nor  is  it 

■necessary  to  do  so.  We  cite  them  simply  as  illustrations  of  the  au- 
thor's knowledge  or  non-knowledge  of  the  pertinent  points,  and  as 
very  unfortunate  blemishes  in  a  work  intended  as  a  text-book  to  be 
placed  in  the  hands  of  our  American  collegians. 

The  other  volume  above  comprises  a  series  of  lectures  delivered 
before  the  general  public  by  professors  in  the  Department  of  the 
History  of  Religions  of  the  Pennsylvania  University.  The  ground 
covered  is  substantially  the  same  as  that  occupied  by  the  preceding 
book;  the  differences  are  only  in  minor  details  and  in  the  method 
and  style  of  presentation.  The  second  book  is  more  conversational 
and  discursive,  as  befits  the  lecture  platform ;  the  latter,  more  con- 
cise and  didactic,  as  becomes  the  class  hall. 

For  the  rest,  the  judgment  just  pronounced  on  the  first  volume 
applies  substantially  to  the  second.  The  lectures  devoted  to  the  non- 
Christian  religions  are  on  the  whole  informing  and  interesting.  The 
two  lectures  that  treat  of  Christianity  are  hardly  more,  and  in  some 
respects  they  are  less  creditable  and  less  commendable  than  Professor 
Barton's  chapter  on  the  same  subject.  It  is  a  pity  that  a  great  uni- 
versity like  that  of  Pennsylvania  should  lend  the  prestige  of  its 
authority  to  the  divulgation  of  lectures  so  unworthy  both  of  their 
subject  and  of  the  professors  who  delivered  them. 


Xiterarie  Cbat 


B'ather  Bruno  Hagspiel,  of  the  Soci- 
ety of  the  Divine  Word,  has  had  pub- 
lished in  pamphlet  form  his  admirable 
paper,  The  Missionary  Spirit  in  our 
Parochial  Schools,  read  at  the  Fif- 
teenth Annual  Convention  of  the 
Catholic  Educational  Association  in 
San  Francisco.  The  writer  show^s  the 
advantages  of  a  more  thorough 
knowledge  of  missionary  conditions  in 
the  child,  whose  heart  is  open  to  a 
sympathy  which  combines  respect  and 
love  for  the  Catholic  faith  with  char- 
ity and  the  energizing  spirit  of  self- 
sacrifice.  One  of  the  results  of  this 
knowledge  is  a  deeper  appreciation  of 
the  life  of  the  missions  and  the  conse^ 
quent  increase  of  vocations  of  the  high- 
est type.     ( Mission  Press,  Techny,  111.) 


Monsignor  Bickerstaffe-Drew  (John 
Ayscough),  whose  pen  is  as  prolific  as 
was  that  of  Canon  Sheehan  or  of  Mon- 
signor Benson,  gives  us  a  new  story, 
Jacqueline.  It  is  an  interesting  ro- 
mance at  the  center  of  which  is  a 
young  English  girl  of  noble  birth, 
who  comes  under  the  spell  of  a  tal- 
ented adventurer.  Blinded  by  admira- 
tion for  an  ideal  which  she  imagines 
she  sees  in  him,  she  marries  the  man 
contrary  to  the  wishes  of  her  family. 
The  war  coloring  is  duly  furnished 
by  making  the  husband  a  secret  Ger- 
man spy  who,  on  being  discovered,  is 
shot  in  England.  Jacqueline  devotes 
her  widowhood  to  the  heroic  service 
of  an  insane  mother,  at  whose  death 
the  heroine  makes  a  more  suitable 
marriage.  The  story  is  well  told  and 
is  less  complicated  than  Ayscough's 
earlier  romances,  and  it  teaches  the 
lesson  of  self-sacrifice  and  fidelity  to 
principle.     (Kenedy  and  Sons.) 


Probably  most  priests  who  have 
been  reciting  the  Divine  Office  for  a 
number  of  years  cease  to  remember — 
such  is  the  facilitating  power  of  habit 
— the  difficulty  they  experienced  in 
finding  their  way  when  the  Brevi- 
arium  Romanum  was  first  placed  in 
their  hands  for  practical  use.  Profes- 
sors of  Liturgy  are,  of  course,  excep- 
tions to  this  law  of  oblivion.  It  is 
probably  because  he  has  a  long  mem- 
ory for  such  things  and   a  sympathy 


both  for  teacher  and  pupil  that  the 
Rev.  Joseph  Ayd,  S.J.,  of  Woodstock 
College,  has  compiled  a  folder  of 
seven  pages  entitled  A  Brief  Introdtu- 
tion  to  the  Divine  Office.  By  the  use 
of  rubricated  devices  and  analytical 
tables  he  makes  the  rough  ways 
smooth  and  levels  all  the  hills  the  be- 
ginner can  possibly  meet  in  his  en- 
deavor to  get  at  the  penetralia  of  the 
Breviary.  The  pamphlet  is  neatly 
made  by  the  Devin-Adair  Co.,  New 
York. 


Number  five  of  the  Soldiers'  and 
Sailors'  Series,  issued  by  the  Central- 
Bureau  of  the  Central- Verein  (St. 
Louis),  is  entitled  Cheer:  A  Bit  of 
Lighter  Reading.  It  contains  various 
pleasantries,  some  humorous  poems 
and  stories,  and  is  a  genial  response 
to  the  happier  moods  and  moments  of 
the  Boys  and  the  Jackies,  who  will 
like  to  put  the  bright  message  into 
their  kit  or  pocket  to  get  and  to  give 
from  it  an  occasional  smile  or  cheery 
uplift  out  of  the  dumps. 


The  old-time  copybook  legend  that 
"  Necessity  is  the  mother  of  inven- 
tion "  has  never  hitherto  gotten  such 
a  multiplied  and  manifolded  brood  of 
applications.  Probably  one  of  the 
most  fertile  as  well  as  most  interest- 
ing examples  of  necessity's  fecundity 
is  that  which  concerns  the  matt»r  oi 
the  crippled  soldiers.  When  we  re- 
flect that  out  of  every  million  men 
engaged  in  war  some  thirty  thousand 
return  more  or  less  crippled,  minus 
one  or  both  arms  or  legs,  the  problem 
of  what  to  do  with  this  vast  and  ever- 
growing army  is  seen  to  be  tremendous 
in  its  range  and  its  complexity.  Not 
the  least  troublesome  element  in  the 
question  is  subjective.  The  soldier 
returns  home  maimed  for  life  in  the 
service  of  his  country.  Ought  not  the 
country  manifest  its  gratitude  and 
sympathy  by  taking  care  of  him?  It 
is  not  unnatural  alike  for  the  cripple 
and  his  family  to  take  this  patriotic  (  !) 
view  of  the  situation,  a  view,  more- 
over, which  is  not  dispelled  by  the  ice- 
cream and  cake,  soirees  and  movies 
with  which  emotional  women  are 
sometimes   excessively  eager   to   show 
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their  sympathy   for  the  crippled  reli- 
ques  of  war. 


lished    by    J.     Schaefer,    23     BaTclu} 
Street,  New  York  City. 


That  the  governments  of  the  sev- 
eral belligerent  nations,  aided  by  the 
Red  Cross,  have  grappled  with  the 
problem  and  are  reaching  a  wonder- 
fully successful  solution  of  it,  is  a 
matter  for  universal  felicitation.  The 
reader  who  cares  to  know  the  details 
of  the  situation  and  the  means  and 
methods  of  meeting  it  will  find  just 
what  he  wants  in  a  small  pamphlet 
entitled  Reconstructing  the  Crippled 
Soldier,  by  Douglas  C.  McMurtrie. 
The  story  illustrates  the  far-seeing 
economic  prudence  no  less  than  the 
philanthropic  sentiment  of  the  agents 
engaged  in  .the  great  work  of  what 
the  French  called  the  reeducation  of 
men.  The  booklet  may  be  obtained 
without  charge  by  applying  to  the 
Red  Cross  Institute,  311  Fouth  Ave- 
nue, New  York  City.  Those  who  de- 
sire to  go  more  extensively  into  the 
subject  can  find  abundant  information 
in  the  serial  publications  of  the  Red 
Cross  devoted  to  the  matter. 


The  Conversion  of  Two  Lutheran 
Ministers  to  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  in  1863  is  the  title  of  a  small 
pamphlet  of  four-score  pages  which  is 
calculated  to  do  much  good  both 
within  and  without  the  fold.  The 
author  is  Fr.  Ignatius  Zeller,  who  a 
few  months  ago  celebrated  the  golden 
jubilee  of  his  ordination  to  the  priest- 
hood. The  author's  fellow  convert, 
Professor  Otto  Schnurrer,  was  born  in 
183 1  and  died  at  the  Josephinum  in 
1905.  Mr.  Schnurrer  never  entered 
the  priesthood.  He  was  lay  editor  of 
the  Waisenfreund  at  the  time  of  his 
death.  The  story  of  the  career  of 
these  two  ministers,  the  incidents  and 
steps  that  lead  to  their  conversion  and 
their  subsequent  experiences  within 
the  Church,  are  graphically  narrated. 
The  trials  they  had  to  undergo  both 
before  and  after  their  conversion — not 
the  least  of  which  trials  were  those 
that  came  from  false  brethren — were 
as  nobly  borne  as  they  were,  from  a 
spiritual  point  of  view,  richly  repaid. 
The  pamphlet,  the  original  of  which 
is  said  to  be  a  "  classic ",  is  trans- 
lated, with  just  a  quaint  suspicion 
here  and  there  of  the  foreign  allure, 
by  Joseph   P.   Prentano,   and  is  pub- 


Whatever  comes  from  the  pen  of 
Joseph  de  Tonquedoc  is  sure  to  be 
penetrated  by  the  spirit  of  actuality 
as  well  as  to  be  incisive  and  well  ex- 
pressed. Those  who  are  acquainted 
with  his  study  of  Immanence  or  his 
Atude  du  Merveilleux  et  du  Miracle 
will  know  what  to  expect  from  P. 
Tonquedoc's  recent  little  essay  on  thc 
Design  Argument — Une  preuve  facilt 
de  I' Existence  de  Dieu:  I'ordre  du 
Monde  (Paris:  Gabriel  Beauchesne). 
it  has  been  in  vogue  since  the  days 
when  the  theory  of  Natural  Selection 
was  supposed  to  have  unnerved  "  the 
Watchmaker's  Argument ",  to  make 
light  of  the  venerable  proof  drawn 
from  the  cosmical  order  in  favor  of 
the  existence  of  the  Creator.  Doubt- 
less some  of  the  offhanded  dismissnl 
of  a  demonstration  which  convince>< 
every  intellect  that  is  not  suffering 
from  some  sort  of  "  twist ",  is  due  t;' 
the  fact  that  the  argument  has  not 
always  been  rightly  stated  by  its  ad- 
vocates or  has  been  pushed  beyond  its 
legitimate  province.  From  the  hands 
of  so  keen  and  prudent  a  philosopher 
as  P.  de  Tonquedoc  the  proof  gets  an 
adequate  and  a  justly  measured  pre- 
sentation. 


A  thesis  submitted  by  Mr.  Arthur 
Hughes  to  the  Faculty  Committee  of 
the  Notre  Dame  University  is  entitle  1 
The  Influence  of  the  Catholic  Church 
and  her  People  upon  the  History  of 
Illinois.  The  defender  has  been  wcl! 
advised  in  selecting  so  inspiring  and 
practical  a  theme  for  his  thesis.  The 
Catholics  of  Illinois  have  behind  them 
a  noble  lineage  of  heroes  of  the  faith. 
but  one  comes  to  realize  the  fact  more 
definitely  when  the  great  outstanding 
figures  are  silhouetted  on  the  canvas 
as  they  are  in  this  pamphlet.  From 
Marquette,  the  saintly  and  intrepid 
pioneer  seeker  for  souls,  to  that  noblest 
of  great  physicians  of  the  human 
body,  the  late  Doctor  John  B.  Mur- 
phy, there  is  no  profession  or  voca- 
tion upon  which  the  sons  of  Mother 
Church  in  Illinois  have  not  shed  lustre 
and  the  beneficent  power  of  virtuous 
example.  In  proportional  measure 
this  is  true  of  almost  every  other 
State  in  the  Union.    What  is  needed. 


BOOKS  RECEIVED, 


III 


especially  just  now,  is  that  the  fact 
be  made  manifest  to  the  eyes  of  all 
through  brief  and  convenient  mono- 
graphs such  as  Mr.  Hughes  hag  given 
us  for  the  case  of  Illinois.  (Notre 
Dame:  The  University  Press.) 


The  foregoing  paragraph  was  in 
type  when  the  initial  number  of  the 
Illinois  Catholic  Historical  Review — 
issued  last  July — came  to  hand.  The 
new  champion  of  historical  truth 
opens  its  career  under  happy  auguries. 
Within  the  coming  year,  as  Arch- 
bishop Mundelein  in  his  commenda- 
tory letter  remarks,  Illinois  will  cele- 
brate the  Centenary  of  its  Statehood, 
and  the  Diocese  of  Chicago  the  sev- 
enty-fifth anniversary  of  its  founda- 
tion. The  time  seems,  therefore,  pro- 
pitious for  the  establishment  of  the 
Illinois  Catholic  Historical  Society, 
whose  purpose  it  will  be  to  gather  the 
pertinent  materials  and  to  tell  the 
story  of  Catholicity  within  that  State. 
The  hew  Review  will  be  the  organ  of 
the  Society.  It  is  under  the  able  edi- 
torship of  Father  Siedenburg,  S.J.,  of 
Loyola  University,  Chicago. 


If  we  may  estimate  the  undertaking 
by  the  initial  number,  it  bids  fair  to 
be  in  every  sense  both  worthy  and 
capable  of  attaining  its  purpose  and 
ideals.     It  bears   on   its   face   all   the 


comeliness  and  the  vigor  of  youth,  but 
in  its  sinew  and  muscle  all  the  strength 
and  stableness  of  maturity.  The  con- 
tents are  varied,  informing,  and  inter- 
esting; the  make-up  neat,  becoming, 
and  prosperous-looking;  the  illustra- 
tions artistic  as  well  as  useful.  And 
not  least,  the  rate  of  subscription  isso 
remarkably  low  that  there  seems  to  be 
no  reason  why  the  Review  should  not 
find  a  welcome  in  every  educated 
Catholic  household  of  Illinois.  We 
augur  for  the  infant  publication  a 
long  life  of  loyal  service.  (Published 
by  the  Illinois  Catholic  Historical 
Society,  Chicago.) 


Busy  people  who  need  or  want  to 
keep  abreast  with  the  stream  of  books 
that  never  ceases  to  flow  from  the 
press,  are  not  without  helps  to  this 
end.  Book  News,  Publisher's  Week- 
lies, and  the  rest,  are  all  at  their  com- 
mand. The  newest  comer  in  the  field 
is  probably  the  Publisher's  Publicity 
Bulletin.  It  is  a  "  monthly  literary 
informant "  and  aims  to  supply  synop-, 
ses  of  all  the  new  books  under  their 
classified  headings  and  to  furnish 
"  truthful  and  extensive  reviews  by 
competent  critics  presented  without 
fear  or  favor ".  The  price  of  sub- 
scription is  very  small  in  view  of  the 
promised  service.  It  is  issued  at  40 
John  St.,  New  York  City. 


Books  TRecefveb, 


THEOLOGICAL  AND  DEVOTIONAL. 

Eight-Minute  Sermons.  By  the  Rev.  Wm.  Demouy,  D.D.  Two  volumes 
Benziger  Brothers,  New  York,  Cincinnati,  Chicago.  1918.  Pp.  xvii — 288  and 
viii — 289.     Price,  $3.50  net. 

A  Handbook  of  Moral  Theology,  By  the  Rev.  Antony  Koch,  D.D.,  Pro- 
fessor of  Theology.  Adapted  and  edited  by  Arthur  Preuss.  Vol.  I :  Introduc- 
tion. Definition,  Scope,  Object,  Sources,  Methods,  History  and  Literature  of 
Moral  Theology. — Morality,  its  Subject,  Norm  and  Object.  B.  Herder  Book 
Co.,  St.  Louis  and  London.     1918.     Pp.  293.    Price,  $1.50. 

Christ's  Life  in  Pictures.  By  the  Rev.  George  A.  Keith,  S.J.  Extension 
Press,  Chicago.     1918.     Pp.  96.     Price,  $1.50. 

Laquelle?  L'^glise  de  I'Homme,  or  I'^glise  de  Jesus-Christ?  Par  le  Rev, 
John  J.  O'Hara,  Recteur  de  I'lfiglise  de  I'Ascension,  Bradley  Beach,  N.  J.  Tra- 
duit  en  frangais  par  le  Rev.  Francis  C.  Elast,  Cure,  Mercier,  Kansas.  Veritas 
Society,  Box  131,  Bradley  Beach,  N.  J.  1918.  Pp.  16.  Prix,  5  sous  franco 
(prix  special  en  quantites). 
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De  Arca  Foederis.  Dissertatio  Archaeologico-Historica  Veteris  Testamenti 
delineationibus  ornata  pro  Gradu  Doctoratus  in  Facultate  Theologica  Fribur- 
gensi  obtinendo  a  P.  Gaudentio  Orfali,  O.F.M.  exarata.  A.  Picard,  Parisiis. 
1918.     Pp.  vi — 113. 

St.  Joseph  of  Copertino.  By  the  Rev.  Angelo  Pastrovicchi,  O.M.C.  Trans- 
lated and  adapted  by  the  Rev.  Francis  Laing,  O.M.Cap.  With  six  illustrations. 
B.  Herder  Book  Co.,  St,  Louis.     Pp.  xiii — 135. 

De  Revelatione  per  Ecclesiam  Catholicam  Proposita.  Theologia  Funda- 
mentalis  secundum  S.  Thomae  Doctrinam.  Pars  Apologetica.  Volumen  II. 
Auctore  P.  Fr.  Reg.  Garrigou-Lagrange,  O.P.,  Professore  S.  Theologiae  in 
Collegio  Angelico  de  Urbe,  et  Socio  Academiae  Romanae  S.  Thomae  Aq.  F. 
Ferrari,  Romae ;  J.  Gabalda,  Parisiis.  1918.  Pp.  483.  Pretium  totius  operis 
(2  vol.),  16  lib. 
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THE  NEW  LEGISLATION  ON  THE  PAOULTIES  OF  OEDINAEIES. 

CONFORMABLY  with  the  provisions  of  the  Constitution, 
Sapienti  consilio,  of  Pius  X,  29  June,  1908,  the  United 
States,  the  Dominion  of  Canada  and  Newfoundland,  together 
with  certain  territories  in  Europe,  ceased  to  be  missionary 
countries  on  3  November,  1908.  On  that  date  they  were  re- 
leased from  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Propaganda  and  they  passed 
under  the  common  law  of  the  Church.  Thus  far  our  Bishops 
had  enjoyed  very  extensive  faculties  by  virtue  of  which  they 
were  empowered  to  grant  many  dispensations  from  the  gen- 
eral law,  notably  in  the  matter  of  matrimonial  impediments. 
These  faculties  were  given  by  the  Sacred  Congregation  of 
the  Propaganda,  and  embodied  in  several  formularies,  the  so- 
called  Formulae  I.  C  D.  E.  Contrary  to  general  expectation, 
no  appreciable  transformation  in  legislation  was  wrought  by 
our  change  of  status.  Owing,  however,  to  the  ruling  of  the 
"  Normae  Peculiares  "  (Ch.  VII,  Art.  VI,  3)  which  enjoined 
the  Propaganda  from  granting  indults  to  those  not  subject  to 
its  authority,  our  Bishops  thenceforth  received  their  faculties 
from  the  Consistorial  Congregation.  The  old  formularies, 
previously  remodelled  by  the  Propaganda  itself,  were  subse- 
quently substituted  by  the  Formulae  I.  T.  But  a  brief  period 
of  time  intervened  till  the  appearance  of  the  New  Code  of 
Canon  Law  and  its  liberal  concession  to  all  bishops  indis- 
criminately of  many  faculties  heretofore  contained  only  in  the 
various  formularies.  For  this  reason  and  the  additional  fact 
that  many  changes  had  been  introduced  into  the  new  legis- 
lation, a  revision  of  the  formularies  was  felt  to  be  imperative. 
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But,  so  accustomed  had  we  grown  to  exceptions  that  we  were 
little  prepared  for  the  shock  that  was  to  follow.  Like  a  bolt 
from  out  the  blue  fell  the  decree  of  the  Consistorial  Congre- 
gation, Proxima  sacra  Pentecostes^  25  April,  19 18,  revoking 
many  faculties  which  had  been  delegated  to  the  Ordinaries  of 
places  amenable  to  the  common  law.  It  was  quite  natural, 
therefore,  that  such  a  sudden  breaking  with  the  past  should 
be  productive  of  much  uncertainty  in  various  quarters.  The 
text  of  this  decree,  promulgated  in  the  May  issue  of  the  Acta 
Apostolicae  Sedis  and  reprinted  in  the  July  number  of  the 
Ecclesiastical  Review,  is  already  familiar  to  our  readers. 
Still,  it  may  not  be  entirely  without  profit  to  add  a  few  practical 
words  by  way  of  commentar)^  Considering  the  magnitude  of 
the  task,  we  do  not  intend  to  supply  an  extensive  review  of 
the  preamble  and  the  four  articles  of  the  document.  The  pur- 
pose of  the  present  paper  is  briefly  to  point  out  which  faculties 
in  general  appear  to  us  to  have  been  recalled,  and  to  attempt 
a  rather  detailed  explanation  of  the  provisional  measures  rela- 
tive to  matrimonial  dispensations  included  in  sections  a  and  b 
of  article  4. 

General  Observations. 

I.  According  to  article  i,  all  faculties  contained  in  the  so- 
called  decennial,  quinquennial,  and  triennial  formularies,  also 
in  the  so-called  **  Breve  25  annorum,"  and  granted  for  the 
external  forum  to  the  Ordinaries  of  dioceses  not  subject  to 
the  Propaganda,  ceased  with  the  i8th  of  May,  and  cannot  be 
used  in  future.  Article  3  is  nothing  more  than  a  corollary 
of  article  i,  and  provides  that  faculties  given  in  consideration 
of  the  present  war,  or  obtained  by  Ordinaries  for  special  rea- 
sons, or  granted  by  the  Sacred  Penitentiary  for  the  internal 
forum  are  not  included  within  the  purview  of  the  law,  and, 
consequently,  are  not  withdrawn.  Taken  conjointl)^,  these  two 
articles  indicate  which  faculties  have  been  revoked,  and  which 
still  continue,  i.  Withdrawn  are  the  faculties  of  the  Ordin- 
aries of  places.  Since  the  Apostolic  Delegate  is  not  comprised 
under  the  designation  of  Ordinarius  loci,  his  faculties  have  not 
been  touched  by  the  present  decree.  Whether  or  not  His  Ex- 
cellency at  Washington  has  received  contrary  instructions,  we 
are  not  in  a  position  to  state.     2,   Not  all  Ordinaries  of  places 
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come  under  the  terms  of  the  law.  Those  only  are  affected  who 
are  subject  to  the  common  law.  Wherefore,  Vicars  and  Pre- 
fects Apostolic,  together  with  other  Ordinaries  subject  to  the 
Propaganda,  retain  their  faculties.  Subject  to  the  Propaganda 
here  in  the  United  States  are  the  Vicars  Apostolic  of  North 
Carolina  and  Belmont  Abbey,  and  of  Alaska;  in  Canada,  the 
Vicars  Apostolic  of  Athabasca,  Keewatin,  Mackenzie,  the  Gulf 
of  St.  Lawrence,  the  Yukon  and  Prince  Rupert.  These  Or- 
dinaries, therefore,  have  been  left  in  undisturbed  possession  of 
their  faculties.  It  should  be  noted,  however,  that  this  is  a 
merely  temporary  arrangement,  and  that  suitable  provisions 
will  be  made  at  a  later  date  for  Ordinaries  subject  to  the  Pro- 
paganda. Perhaps  it  may  be  superfluous  to  add  that  the 
present  decree  does  not  affect  the  Greek  Ruthenian  Ordinaries 
in  the  United  States  and  Canada  for  the  simple  reason  that 
the  law  does  not  bind  the  Oriental  Rites  (Cfr.  Canon  i). 
3.  Neither  are  all  the  faculties  granted  to  the  Ordinaries  sub- 
ject to  the  common  law,  revoked  indiscriminately.  Those  only 
are  revoked  which  were  granted  for  the  external  jorum  and 
are  contained  in  the  aforesaid  formularies  and  Brief.  Now, 
the  so-called  Pagella  of  the  Sacred  Penitentiary  embodies  a 
list  of  faculties  issued  for  the  internal  forum.  Consequently, 
this  Pagella  may  still  be  employed  by  any  Bishop  who  may 
have  received  it.  Father  Putzer  in  his  Commentarium  In 
Facultates  Apostolicas,  for  years  the  standard  work  on  the 
faculties,  remarks  that  our  Bishops  were  not  accustomed  to 
apply  for  the  Pagella.  This  is  a  general  statement,  and  ma)^ 
possibly  admit  of  exceptions.  In  like  manner,  untouched  are 
faculties  not  incorporated  in  the  formularies,  but  granted  to 
Ordinaries,  either  individually  or  collectively,  for  some  special 
reason.  Of  such  a  nature  are  the  indults  accorded  our  Bishops 
to  dispense  from  the  law  of  abstinence  in  favor  of  working- 
men  and  their  families.  Of  the  same  nature  are  the  faculties 
granted  to  some  of  our  Bishops  for  the  celebration  of  requiem 
Masses  two  or  three  times  a  week.  Such  faculties  remain, 
whereas  the  faculty  contained  in  Formula  I,  art.  20,  to  say 
requiem  Mass,  "  secundis  feriis  non  impeditis  officio  9  lecti- 
enum,  vel  eis  impeditis,  die  immediate  sequenti  ",  has  been 
withdrawn.  Each  Bishop  himself  knows  best  whether  or  not 
he  has  been  the  recipient  of  any  faculties  of  this  description. 
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4.  So  far  as  we  are  able  to  judge,  the  law  went  into  operation 
at  midnight  of  17-18  May. 

II.  For  the  purpose  of  allaying  anxieties  that  might,  per- 
chance, otherwise  arise,  article  2  provides  for  more  distant 
places,  in  which,  for  whatever  reason,  notification  of  the  decree 
did  not  arrive  in  due  time,  that  dispensations  granted,  or  ar- 
rangements made  by  the  Ordinaries  in  virtue  of  the  old  facul- 
ties, are  hereby  ratified  by  the  Sovereign  Pontiff.  Never- 
theless, Ordinaries  were  required  to  abide  by  the  new  regu- 
lations from  the  date  they  received  notice  thereof,  if  the 
matter  was  still  whole  {si  res  adhuc  sit  integra).  The  former 
portion  of  this  arrangement  is  in  conformity  with  the  prin- 
ciples governing  privileges  and  delegation  (Canons  71,  207), 
and  was  necessary  owing  to  the  present  irregular  mail  service. 
From  this  article  flow  certain  obvious  conclusions.  Thus,  for 
example,  a  matrimonial  dispensation  v.  g.  from  the  impedi- 
ment of  mixed  religion  or  disparity  of  cult,  executed  by  the 
Ordinary  subsequent  to  18  May,  provided  notification  of  the 
decree  had  not  yet  been  received  at  the  time  of  execution, 
may  still  be  used  without  the  necessity  of  further  application. 
to  Rome.  In  like  manner,  if  after  18  May  an  Ordinary  who 
had  not  yet  been  notified  of  the  decree,  had  begun,  in  view 
of  Formula  T.  art.  13,  to  institute  the  preliminary  extra- 
judicial investigations,  since  the  affair  is  no  longer  whole, 
might  still  dispense  from  the  inter pellationesy  even  after  ac- 
quiring knowledge  of  the  new  legislation,  a  person  converted 
from  infidelity  who  wished  to  have  his  former  marriage  an- 
nulled in  order  to  marry  a  Catholic.  Here  it  is  needless  to 
add  that,  the  Acta  Apostolicae  Sedis  being  the  official  bulletin 
of  the  Holy  See,  Ordinaries  are  not  to  expect  personal  notifica- 
tion of  papal  enactments.  For  the  same  reason  the  clergy 
cannot  claim  exemption  from  these  enactments,  because  they 
have  not  been  informed  of  their  promulgation  by  their 
Ordinaries. 

Faculties  for  Matrimonial  Dispensations. 

By  way  of  preamble  article  4  first  makes  a  passing  refer- 
ence to  the  special  faculties  relative  to  matrimonial  dispen- 
sations vested  by  the  Code  itself  in  the  Ordinaries  of  places 
for  the   twofold   case,   viz.    (i)    in   urgent   danger  of   death. 
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(Canon  1043),  ^"d  (2)  whenever  an  impediment  is  discov- 
ered after  all  the  preparations  have  been  made  for  the  wed- 
ding, and  the  marriage  cannot  be  postponed  without  probable 
danger  of  grave  evil  (Canon  1045).  For  an  explanation  of 
these  faculties  we  refer  our  readers  to  the  article,  The  Matri- 
monial Law  According  to  the  New  Code,  in  the  May  issue  of 
the  Review,  Vol.  LVIII,  pp.  478  ff.  Thereupon  follow  three 
provisional  measures  of  a  temporary  character.  Since  but  two 
of  these  measures  concern  us,  we  shall  confine  our  remarks  to 
them  exclusively. 

IMPEDIMENTS  OF  MINOR  GRADE. 

According  to  section  a  of  article  4,  Ordinaries  of  places  in 
America,  the  Philippine  Islands,  the  East  Indies,  Russia,  and 
certain  portions  of  Africa,  may  for  a  period  of  five  years, 
commencing  18  May  of  this  year,  dispense  from  matrimonial 
impediments  of  minor  grade  enumerated  in  Canon  1042.  The 
rules  laid  down  in  the  chapter  of  the  Code  which  treats  of 
matrimonial  dispensations  are  to  be  followed.  Likewise  these 
same  Ordinaries  may  grant  sanationes  in  radice  for  marriages 
which  have  been  contracted  invalidly  owing  to  some  impedi- 
ment of  minor  grade.  In  this  case  are  to  be  observed  the 
prescriptions  of  Ch.  XI,  Tit.  VII,  Bk.  Ill,  of  the  Code  deal- 
ing with  the  revalidation  of  marriages.  Furthermore,  the 
party  who  is  aware  of  the  impediment  is  to  be  informed  of  the 
effect  of  the  sanatio.  In  connexion  herewith  the  following 
points  are  to  be  noted. 

General  Notions,  i.  By  the  term  America  is  meant  the 
entire  Western  Continent.  2.  Since  Vicars  General  are  Or- 
dinaries of  places,  they  also  enjoy  these  faculties.  Neither 
may  the  Bishop  restrict  them  in  their  use,  since  they  are 
granted  by  the  law  itself.  3.  These  faculties  extend  from  mid- 
night of  17-18  May  till  midnight  of  the  same  date  1923 
(Canon  34,  §  3,  2°).  4.  The  impediments  from  which  the 
Ordinaries  may  dispense  are  the  so-called  impediments  of 
minor  grade,  to  wit;  consanguinity  in  the  third  degree  of  the 
collateral  line;  affinity  in  the  second  degree  of  the  collateral 
line;  public  propriety  in  the  second  degree;  spiritual  relation- 
ship; crime  arising  from  adultery  and  the  promise  of  mar- 
riage or  the  attempt  to  marry  even  civilly  (Canon  1042). 
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Rules  to  be  Observed.  I.  If  application  has  been  made 
to  the  Holy  See  for  a  dispensation  from  one  or  more  of  the 
afore-mentioned  impediments,  the  Ordinary  is  not  to  use  this 
faculty  save  for  a  grave  and  urgent  reason.  He  is  then  to 
notify  the  Holy  See  of  his  action.  This  procedure  affects  the 
liceity  only,  not  the  validity  of  the  dispensation  (Canons  1048, 
204).  2.  Although  the  Ordinary  is  not  to  grant  a  dispensa- 
tion except  for  a  canonical  reason,  a  dispensation  from  an  im- 
pediment of  minor  grade  would  not  be  void  on  account  of 
either  an  obreptio  falsi  or  a  subreptio  veriy  even  though  the 
only  reason  set  forth  in  the  petition  were  false  (Canon  1054). 
3.  Since  the  present  faculty  is  of  a  general  nature,  Ordinaries 
may  dispense  from  impediments  of  minor  grade  which  are 
either  simple  or  multiple,  v.  g.  multiple  consanguinity  and 
affinity.  They  may,  likewise,  bulk  their  faculties  so  as  to 
dispense  from  several  impediments  of  minor  grade  occurring 
simultaneously  in  the  same  case,  be  they  public  or  occult 
(Canon  1049).  I^>  on  the  contrary,  there  should  exist  in  the 
same  case  several  impediments,  one  of  which  is  of  major  grade, 
the  other  a  public  impediment  of  minor  grade,  the  entire  case 
must  be  submitted  to  Rome,  nor  can  the  Ordinary  dispense 
even  from  the  public  impediment  of  minor  grade,  unless  it  is 
discovered  only  after  a  dispensation  from  the  impediment  of 
major  grade  has  been  obtained  from  the  Holy  See  (Canon 
1050).  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  impediment  of  minor  grade 
is  occult,  not  public,  there  is  no  need  of  mentioning  it  in  the 
petition  to  the  Holy  See,  since  the  Ordinary's  powers  are  not 
then  suspended.  Furthermore,  it  is  evident  that  whenever  an 
Ordinary  is  qualified  to  dispense  from  an  impediment  of  major 
grade  by  reason  of  section  b  of  this  article,  he  may  also  ac- 
cumulate his  faculties  so  as  to  dispense  from  impediments  of 
major  and  minor  grade  simultaneously.  4.  A  dispensation 
granted  by  virtue  of  this  faculty  automatically  legitimates  such 
illegitimate  offspring  as  is  not  adulterine  or  sacrilegious 
(Canon  1051).  5.  A  dispensation  given  for  the  third  de- 
gree of  consanguinity  in  the  collateral  line  or  the  second  de- 
gree of  affinity  in  the  collateral  line  is  valid  even  when  an- 
other impediment  of  equal  degree  belonging  to  the  same  species 
i.  e.  consanguinity  or  affinity  respectively,  has  been  omitted 
through  an  error  either  in  the  petition   or  the  dispensation 
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itself;  V.  g.  a  dispensation  granted  for  simple  affinity  in  a 
case  in  which  there  existed  an  impediment  of  multiple  affinity 
(Canon  1052).  6.  The  Ordinary  is  not  permitted  to  demand 
any  fees  from  the  poor,  since  article  15  of  Formula  T  is  one 
of  the  faculties  swept  away  by  the  present  decree.  But,  from 
those  who  are  not  poor,  a  slight  payment  may  be  demanded  to 
defray  the  expenses  of  the  Chancery  (Canon  1056). 

Sanatio  in  Radice. — Extent  of  the  Faculty.  We  fear  the 
question  of  sanatio  in  radice  will  not  approach  a  satisfactory 
settlement  until  some  authentic  interpretations  have  been  re- 
ceived from  the  Holy  See.  In  our  judgment  two  questions  in 
particular  present  serious  difficulties.  First:  Does  the  clause 
"  matrimonia  nulliter  contracta,  ob  aliquod  ejusdem  minoris 
gradus  impedimentum,  in  radice  sanare  queant,"  imply  that  the 
Ordinaries  cannot  accumulate  their  faculties  in  order  to  sanate 
in  radice  when  several  impediments  of  minor  grade  occur 
simultaneously  in  the  same  case?  We  confess  that  at  first 
blush  it  seemed  to  us  that  the  power  to  sanate  in  radice  was  co- 
extensive with  the  power  to  dispense.  We  were  inclined  to 
believe  that,  since  the  Code  permits  the  accumulation  of  facul- 
ties to  those  who  are  possessed  of  a  general  faculty  to  dis- 
pense from  matrimonial  impediments,  the  accumulation  of 
faculties  in  general  could  no  longer  be  regarded  as  a  vulnus 
legisj  and  consequently  that  the  law  might  be  interpreted  as 
extending  to  the  present  case  also.  Further  consideration  of 
the  point,  however,  has  led  us  to  adopt  the  opposite  view,  viz. 
that  the  old  law  still  obtains  (Canon  6.  4°).  Under  the  old 
law  a  special  indult  was  necessary  in  order  to  accumulate  in 
the  case  of  sanatio  in  radice  (S.  C.  de  P.  F.,  30  January,  1882  ; 
Putzer,  p.  21 ).  Secondly,  a  further  difficulty  may  be  found 
in  the  other  clause:  "  monita  parte  impedimenti  conscia  de 
sanationis  effectu  ".  What  is  the  true  meaning  of  this  clause? 
There  is  no  doubt  that  it  does  not  signify  that  the  impediment 
must  be  occult.  This  is  evident  from  a  response  of  the  Holy 
Office,  22  August,  1906,  ad  3tium  (Ecclesiastical  Review, 
Vol.  XXXV,  p.  629)  to  the  Bishop  of  Covington  concerning 
the  identical  clause  in  article  6  of  Formula  D.  Again,  when 
we  compare  the  present  faculty  with  the  faculty  formerly 
granted  «ur  Ordinaries  by  article  6  of  Formula  D  and  article 
12  of  Formula  T,  we  find  them  identical  except  for  the  omis- 
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sion  of  the  clause,  "  magnumque  fore  incommodum  requirendi 
a  parte  innoxia  renovationem  consensus,"  in  the  present  in- 
stance. We  judge  this  omission  to  have  been  made  advisedly, 
since,  according  to  the  existing  discipline,  a  marriage  which 
is  invalid  owing  to  an  occult  impediment  which  is  known  to 
but  one  of  the  parties,  may  be  revalidated  by  means  of  a 
simple  dispensation  from  the  disqualifying  impediment  and 
renewal  of  consent  by  said  party  (Canons  1133,  1135).  In 
such  a  case,  therefore,  a  sanatio  would  seem  useless.  Where- 
fore, it  would  appear  that  the  principal  case  in  which  the 
present  faculty  is  serviceable  is  that  in  which  a  marriage  is 
invalid  owing  to  some  public  impediment  and  one  of  the  parties 
is  unwilling,  or  unable,  v.  g.  because  absent  in  the  army  to  re- 
new matrimonial  consent  in  due  form,  i.  e.  before  the  priest 
and  witnesses.  Of  course,  we  see  no  reason  why  the  faculty 
could  not  be  employed  when  the  marriage  is  void  on  account 
of  an  occult  impediment  which  is  unknown  to  both  of  the 
parties,  in  order  to  cover  a  mistake  made  either  by  the  pastor 
or  the  Ordinary.  Such  mistakes,  we  think,  would  be  especially 
rare  now,  for  the  simple  reason  that  dispensations  from  such 
impediments  are  not  vitiated  by  either  obreptio  or  subreptio. 

Conditions,  i.  A  sanatio  cannot  be  granted  unless  a  pre- 
vious matrimonial  consent  had  existed  and  still  continues  to 
exist  between  both  parties.  The  fact  that  both  or  either  of 
the  parties  realized  that  the  impediment  of  minor  grade,  of 
whose  existence  they  were  cognizant,  invalidated  the  mar- 
riage, does  not  necessarily  exclude  such  consent.  If  matri- 
monial consent  were  not  present  from  the  beginning,  it  must 
have  been  given  at  least  later  on  (Canons  11 39,  11 40).  Once 
consent  has  been  given,  it  is  presumed  to  last  until  its  revoca- 
tion is  proved  with  certainty  (Canon  1093).  The  faculty 
will  not  avail,  unless  the  marriage  was  originally  contracted  in 
due  form,  i.  e.  before  the  priest  and  witnesses.  2.  It  should, 
furthermore,  be  remembered  that  the  party  who  is  aware  of 
the  existence  of  the  impediment  is  to  be  informed  of  the  ef- 
fects of  the  sanatio,  viz.  that  the  marriage  has  been  revalidated 
and  the  offspring  legitimated.  3.  The  reasons  which  justify 
the  use  of  the  sanatio  are  not  mentioned.  Since  it  is  an  extra- 
ordinary remedy,  it  would  seem  that  its  use  is  permissible  only 
when  the  ordinary  methods  of  revalidation  are  no  longer 
possible. 
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IMPEDIMENTS  OF  MAJOR  GRADE. 

The  second  provisional  measure  of  article  4  affecting  us,  is 
found  in  section  b,  viz :  the  same  Ordinaries  of  places  as 
enumerated  under  section  a,  may  likewise  dispense  for  the 
same  period  of  five  years  from  impediments  of  major  grade, 
whether  public  or  occult,  even  though  multiple,  provided  they 
be  of  ecclesiastical  law,  to  the  exclusion  of  impediments  re- 
sulting from  priesthood,  and,  after  marriage  has  been  con- 
summated, from  affinity  in  the  direct  line.  They  may  also 
dispense  from  the  impediment  of  mixed  religion.  The  faculty 
may  be  used  only  pending  recourse  to  the  Holy  See,  after 
application  for  the  dispensation  has  been  forwarded  to  Rome, 
and  an  urgent  necessity  has  supervened.  In  granting  such 
dispensations,  the  Ordinaries  are  to  be  guided  by  the  rules  laid 
down  in  the  Code  (Bk.  Ill,  Tit.  VII,  Ch.  II,  III,  IV,)  con- 
cerning impediments  both  in  general  and  in  particular,  also 
the  clauses  usually  added  in  dispensations  to  contract  mar- 
riage with  Jews  and  Mohammedans.  Nor  are  they  to  grant 
the  dispensation  without  providing  for  the  complete  observ- 
ance of  the  hereinbefore  mentioned  rules  and  clauses  accord- 
ing to  the  requirements  of  the  sacred  canons,  and  without 
safeguarding  the  rights  of  the  Congregation  of  the  Sacraments 
in  the  matter  of  taxes. 

Extent  of  Faculty,  i.  The  recipients  of  this  faculty  are 
those  Ordinaries  of  America,  the  Philippines,  the  East  Indies, 
Russia,  and  certain  portions  of  Africa  who  are  subject  to  the 
common  law.  2.  What  was  said  above  in  connexion  with 
article  a  concerning  Vicars  General  and  the  period  of  time 
over  which  the  faculty  extends,  applies  here  also.  3.  The 
faculty  is  granted  for  impediments  of  major  grade.  Knowing 
the  impediments  of  minor  grade,  it  is  needless  to  enumerate 
those  of  major  grade.  4.  Excluded  from  the  terms  of  the 
law  are  impediments  of  divine,  natural  or  positive  law,  v.  g. 
ligamen.  Furthermore  are  excluded  dispensations  to  marry 
when  a  doubt  exists  as  to  whether  or  not  the  parties  are  re- 
lated by  consanguinity  in  any  degree  of  the  direct,  or  in  the 
first  degree  of  the  collateral  line  (Canon  1076).  Impedi- 
ments of  ecclesiastical  law  which  are  likewise  excluded  are 
affinity  in  the  direct  line,  but  only  after  the  marriage  has 
been  consummated,  and  priesthood.     Consequently,  our  Or- 
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dinaries  may  dispense  from  affinity  in  the  direct  line  resulting 
from  marriage  that  has  not  yet  been  consummated,  and  from 
the  impediment  arising  from  either  diaconate  or  subdiaconate. 
5.  Ordinaries  may  dispense  from  multiple  affinity  and  con- 
sanguinity, and  may  accumulate  their  faculties  so  as  to  dis- 
pense from  several  impediments,  whether  public  or  occult,  of 
minor  or  major  grade,  occurring  simultaneously  in  the  same 
case  (Canon  1049).  6.  The  prohibitive  impediment  of  mixed 
religion  is  especially  mentioned  as  included.  The  reason  is 
to  be  found  perhaps  in  the  fact  that  under  the  previous  legis- 
lation some  authors  required  a  most  special  indult  for  dis- 
pensing simultaneously  from  mixed  religion  and  other  con- 
current impediments.  In  this  connexion  we  think  it  should 
be  emphasized  that  apparently  the  present  faculty  to  dispense 
from  the  impediments  of  mixed  religion  or  disparity  of  cult, 
cannot  be  used  in  favor  of  a  convert  from  infidelity  who  de- 
sired to  marry  a  non-Catholic  by  virtue  of  the  Pauline  Privi- 
lege (Canons  1 123,  1124).  7.  The  remaining  prohibitive  im- 
pediments are  also  of  major  grade,  viz.  the  simple  vows  of 
virginity,  perfect  chastity,  celibacy,  receiving  sacred  orders 
and  of  embracing  the  religious  state.  Of  these  only  the 
private  vow  of  perfect  and  perpetual  chastity  and  the  private 
vow  to  join  an  institute  with  solemn  vows  are  reserved  to  the 
Holy  See,  but  only  on  condition  that  they  were  taken  abso- 
lutely and  after  the  completion  of  one's  eighteenth  year  (Canon 
1309).  The  Ordinaries  are  empowered  by  the  present  faculty 
to  dispense  from  these  two  impediments.  No  special  faculties, 
however,  are  required  to  dispense  from  these  vows  if  taken 
either  absolutely  or  conditionally  previous  to  the  completion 
of  one's  eighteenth  year,  or  if  taken  only  conditionally  after 
the  completion  of  one's  eighteenth  year.  Nor  are  special  facul- 
ties required  to  dispense  from  the  other  private  simple  vows 
mentioned  above,  as  the  Ordinaries  of  places  may  dispense 
from  all  private  vows  with  the  exception  of  the  two  just 
enumerated  (Canon  13 13).  Concerning  public  vows,  viz, 
those  taken  in  religion,  simple  vows  constitute  at  least  a  pro- 
hibitive impediment.  According  to  Canon  638  Ordinaries  of 
places  may  grant  a  dispensation  from  such  simple  vows,  not 
only  of  chastity,  but  also  of  poverty  and  obedience,  both  tem- 
porary and  perpetual,  in  favor  of  religious  belonging  to  dio- 
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cesan  institutes.  In  the  case  of  religious  belonging  t©  ponti- 
fical institutes  the  dispensation  must  be  obtained  from  the  Holy 
See.  8.  The  observations  made  above  in  connexion  with  dis- 
pensations from  impediments  of  minor  grade  in  reference  to 
the  legitimation  of  the  offspring,  and  errors  made  either  in  the 
petition  or  the  dispensation  concerning  the  degree  of  con- 
sanguinity or  affinity,  obtain  here  likewise.  9.  The  use  of 
this  faculty  is  limited  by  certain  conditions,  viz.  (a)  an  appli- 
cation for  the  dispensation  must  have  first  been  forwarded 
to  Rome;  (b)  an  urgent  necessity  for  granting  the  dispen- 
sation before  awaiting  a  reply  must  have  supervened.  Let  us 
remark,  it  is  not  said  that  the  application  must  have  first 
reached  Rome.  Provided  it  has  already  been  forwarded,  the 
first  condition,  in  our  opinion,  has  been  complied  with.  The 
application  may  be  said  to  have  been  forwarded,  if  handed 
to  the  postman  or  dropped  in  the  letter-box.  As  regards  the 
other  condition,  some  may  find  difficulty  in  explaining  the 
clause,  "  et  urgens  necessitas  dispensandi  supervenerit ".  It 
is  not  unlikely  that  a  few  will  maintain  that  the  necessity  of 
dispensing  must  arise  only  after  despatching  the  petition,  and 
not  beforehand.^  In  proof  of  their  contention,  they  may  point 
to  the  word,  supervenerit.  Personally  we  cannot  subscribe 
to  such  an  interpretation  of  the  clause.  We  are  willing  to 
admit  that  the  faculty  is  intended  to  provide  chiefly  for  emer- 
gencies that  arise  after  the  petition  has  been  despatched  to 
Rome  and  admit  of  no  delay.  Such  an  emergency  would  be 
had,  for  instance,  when  two  first  cousins  by  blood  intended 
to  marry,  and  the  young  man  is  unexpectedly  called  to  the 
colors  after  the  petition  has  been  duly  forwarded  to  the  Holy 
See.  In  our  judgment,  notwithstanding  the  clause  is  veri- 
fied even  when  the  necessity  existed  previous  to  the  forward- 
ing of  the  petition,  provided  it  continues  to  exist  afterward, 
because,  in  our  opinion,  an  urgent  necessity  has  actually  super- 
vened even  after  application  had  been  made  to  Rome.  By 
way  of  illustration,  let  us  take  the  case  of  a  young  woman  who 
is  determined  to  marry  a  non-Catholic.  Now,  she  is  resolved 
to  marry  outside  the  Church  unless  a  dispensation  can  be  ob- 
tained within  a  few  days.     That  there  is  an  urgent  necessit\% 

^  Canon   1045   provides   for  the  case  in  which  an  impediment  is  discovered 
after  all  the  preparations  have  been  made  for  the  wedding. 
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no  one  will  doubt.  At  present  the  Ordinary  cannot  grant  the 
necessary  dispensation,  as  heretofore.  He  must  first  forward 
an  application  for  the  dispensation  to  Rome  by  mail,  not  by 
cable.  This  is  the  preliminary  step.  But,  has  the  attitude  of 
the  young  woman  changed  in  the  meantime?  If  she  has  aban- 
doned her  wicked  design,  and  is  now  willing  to  await  the 
dispensation  from  the  Holy  See,  the  Ordinary  has  no  facul- 
ties in  the  case.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  she  persists  in  her 
stubborn  opposition  to  the  law  and  is  bent  on  carrying  out  her 
evil  resolution,  we  hold  that  the  necessity  of  granting  the  dis- 
pensation has  become  more  urgent,  and  consequently,  that  a 
more  urgent  necessity  has  supervened.  By  this  explanation 
we  do  not  wish  to  convey  the  impression  that  an  Ordinary 
would  be  justified  in  granting  a  dispensation  immediately  after 
forwarding  the  petition,  presuming  that  there  is  an  urgent 
necessity  for  so  doing.  Such  a  course  of  action  we  consider 
illusory  and  would  only  serve  to  make  the  law  appear  ridi- 
culous in  the  eyes  of  right-thinking  people.  For  this  reason 
steps  should  first  be  taken  to  discover  whether  or  not  the  re- 
calcitrant parties  have  changed  their  attitude.  Here  we  may 
be  permitted  to  offer  a  suggestion.  Would  it  not  be  well  for 
pastors  to  acquaint  the  faithful  with  the  new  law,  at  the 
same  time  urging  their  flocks  to  make  known  to  the  priest  in 
seasonable  time  their  intention  of  marriage?  Such  instruction 
should  conduce  greatly  to  ward  off  much  doubt  and  annoyance 
in  future.  lo.  It  is  not  determined  by  the  law  what  may  be 
considered  an  urgent  necessity;  therefore,  the  matter  is  left 
to  the  prudent  judgment  of  the  Ordinary.  In  doubt  as  to  the 
sufficiency  of  the  reason,  the  dispensation  may  be  granted  both 
licitly  and  validly  (Canon  84,  §  2).  ii.  The  fulfilment  of 
these  conditions  is  obviously  required  for  the  validity  of  the 
dispensation.  12.  This  section  does  not  contain  the  faculty 
either  to  dispense  from  the  forma  matrimonii  or  to  grant 
sanationes  in  radice  for  marriages  that  were  invalid  on  ac- 
count of  some  impediment  of  major  grade. 

Rules  to  be  Observed.  According  to  the  wording  of  the 
facultv,  the  Ordinaries  are  to  observe  the  rules  laid  down  in 
the  Code,  Bk.  Ill,  Tit.  VII,  Ch.  II,  III,  IV.  Attention  has 
just  been  called  to  most  of  these  rules  in  the  paragraph  on 
the  extent  of  the  facultv.     Other  rules  to  be  observed  are  as 
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follows.  I.  Dispensations  from  the  impediments  of  mixed 
religion  and  disparity  of  cult  are  to  be  given  only  for  a  just, 
grave  and  urgent  reason.  Guarantees  are  to  be  furnished, 
as  a  general  rule  in  writing,  (a)  by  the  non-Catholic  party 
that  all  danger  of  perversion  will  be  removed  from  the  Catholic 
party,  and  (b)  by  both  parties  that  all  the  children  will  be 
baptized  and  reared  in  the  Catholic  faith  exclusively.  There 
must  be  moral  certainty  that  these  promises  will  be  kept.  The 
Catholic  party  is  under  an  additional  obligation  to  endeavor 
prudently  to  bring  about  the  conversion  of  the  non- Catholic 
partner  (Canons  1061,  1062),  We  are  of  the  opinion  that  the 
Decree  of  the  Holy  Office,  21  June,  191 2,  applies  to  the  pres- 
ent faculty,  and  consequently,  that  if  the  precautionary  guar- 
antees are  not  obtained  in  the  case  of  disparity  of  cult,  the 
dispensation  would  be  invalid.  2.  We  find  no  clause,  such 
as  was  formerly  appended  to  articles  3  and  9  of  Formulae  D 
and  T  respectively,  requiring  a  triennial  report  of  the  number 
of  dispensations  granted  for  disparity  of  cult.  3.  The  clauses 
usually  attached  to  dispensations  given  for  marriage  with  Jews 
and  Mohammedans,  are  to  be  observed.  Previously  the  facul- 
ties of  our  Bishops  bearing  on  dispensations  from  disparity  of 
cult,  as  contained  in  the  Formulae  just  cited,  were  restricted 
by  the  clause,  "  excepto  tamen  casu  matrimonii  cum  viro  vel 
muliere  Judaeis  nisi  periculum  sit  in  mora  ".  The  explana- 
tion given  by  the  Holy  Office,  5  April  (al.  3  Aug.)  1889,  de- 
clared that  this  restriction  did  not  apply  to  those  Jews  who  do 
not  practise  the  Jewish  religion  and,  as  a  rule,  are  not  even 
circumcised,  i.  e.  Reformed  Jews  (Putzer,  p.  380).  But, 
when  we  consider  that  under  the  terms  of  section  b,  the  power 
to  dispense  from  impediments  of  major  grade  is  had  only  for 
cases  of  urgent  necessity,  we  are  led  to  conclude  that  the  dis- 
tinction heretofore  made  between  Reformed  and  Orthodox 
Jews  is  now  practically  nullified,  unless  we  hold  that  a  more 
urgent  necessity  is  demanded  in  the  case  of  Orthodox  than  of 
Reformed  Jews.  This  circumstance  prompts  us  to  consider 
it  more  probable  that  the  clause  contemplated  is  that  which, 
according  to  Wernz  (Tom.  IV,  no.  510  [35]),  is  added  by 
the  Holy  Office  in  dispensations  for  such  marriages,  i.  e.  "  Et 
dummodo  neque  ante  neque  post  matrimonium  coram  parocho 
catholico    initum    partes    adeant    rabbinum    ad    matrimonium 
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judaico  ritu  celebrandum  ".  Concerning  the  clause  relating 
to  Mohammedans,  we  are  at  a  loss  to  determine  its  exact 
terminology.  There  is,  however,  a  response  of  the  Holy  Office, 
to  the  Vicar  Apostolic  of  Natal  (ii  July,  1886.  ad  6tum)  in 
which  it  is  stated  that  missionaries  who  have  the  faculty  to 
dispense  from  the  impediment  of  disparity  of  cult,  should  not 
use  said  faculty,  *'  nisi  remote  polygamiae  periculo ".  We 
presume  this  contains  the  substance  of  the  clause.  4.  Since 
the  Ordinary  dispenses  in  the  faculties  granted  under  sections 
a  and  b,  by  virtue  of  jurisdiction  delegated  by  the  Holy  See, 
he  is  to  mention  the  fact  of  such  delegation  in  the  dispensation 
(Canon  1057).  This  is  for  liceity  only.  5.  The  Ordinaries 
are  to  collect  the  taxes  for  the  Sacred  Congregation  of  the 
Sacraments.  As  to  the  taxes  to  be  paid  to  the  Holy  See  on 
the  occasion  of  receiving  matrimonial  dispensations,  let  the 
following  observations  suffice.  The  only  ruling  of  which 
we  are  aware,  is  found  in  the  provisional  measure  of  Normae 
Peculiares,  Ch.  XI,  no.  12,  viz:  "The  taxes  that  it  has  been 
customary  to  pay  to  the  Dataria  and  to  the  Sacred  Penitentiary 
on  the  occasion  of  receiving  marriage  dispensations,  shall 
continue  in  force  for  the  present ".  In  the  internal  forum 
the  Sacred  Penitentiary  demands  no  fees  except  for  postage 
and  the  agent's  services,  when  such  services  are  employed. 
Even  the  services  of  the  agent  are  given  gratuitously,  when 
the  parties  are  unable  to  pay.  For  dispensations  ^  heretofore 
granted  in  the  external  forum  to  the  rich  or  the  quasi-poor, 
the  Dataria,  besides  the  postal  and  agency  payments,  had 
been  wont  to  exact  (a)  a  tax  for  the  support  of  the  officials 
and  the  various  expenses  connected  with  the  Apostolic  Curia ; 
(b)  a  componenda  by  way  of  fine  to  be  devoted  to  works 
of  mercy,  when  recourse  was  had  for  a  dispensation  without 
cause  for  the  rich,  or  to  obtain  in  the  ordinary  form  a  dis- 
pensation from  the  impediment  of  consanguinity  or  affinity. 
The  Penitentiary,  which  alone  formerly  granted  dispensations 
to  the  poor  for  the  external  forum,  granted  such  dispensations 
gratuitously  or  with  a  small  tax  that  about  covered  the  expenses 
of  postage  and  the  agent.  The  Congregation  of  the  Sacra- 
ments seems  to  follow  the  same  rule  in  reference  to  the  poor. 
However,  when  it  dispenses  gratis,  it  inserts  in  the  rescript 

2  De  Smet-Dobell,  Vol.  II,  p.  3©3. 
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a  clause  that  the  Ordinary  impose  an  alms  to  be  fixed  by  him. 
Wherefore,  it  would  appear  that  for  dispensations  from  occult 
impediments  of  major  grade  which  are  received  from  the 
Penitentiary  exclusively,"  no  fees  need  be  collected  save  for 
postage,  and,  if  the  parties  can  afford  it,  for  the  services  of 
the  agent.  For  dispensations  reserved  to  the  Congregation 
of  the  Sacraments,  viz.  for  dispensations  from  public  im- 
pediments of  major  grade,  it  would  seem  that  in  the  case  of 
the  poor,  those  whose  net  fortune  does  not  amount  to  about 
$600.00,  only  postage  and  agent's  fees  need  be  collected;  in 
the  case  of  the  quasi-poor,  those  whose  net  fortune  does  not 
exceed  more  than  $2000.00  approximateely,  and  of  the  rich, 
are  to  be  collected,  besides  postage  and  agent's  fees,  the  tax 
previously  demanded  by  the  Datary.  We  have  no  available 
means  of  discovering  the  amount  of  this  tax.  The  payment 
due  the  agent  is  about  $1.20  for  major  rescripts  and  .60 
for  minor  rescripts  (Normae  Communes,  Ch.  XI,  n.  13). 
Naturally  the  question  will  here  present  itself:  "What  is  to  be 
done,  if  the  parties  maliciously  refuse  to  pay  the  usual  fees?  " 
We  think,  in  such  a  pass  the  Normae  Communes,  Ch.  XI,  no.  3 
may  be  invoked,  and  the  dispensation  accordingly  granted. 
However,  if  it  can  be  prudently  done,  the  parties  are  to  be 
admonished  that  something  is  due  in  justice  to  the  Holy  See. 

Passive  Subjects. 

Perhaps  it  may  be  advisable  to  insert  here  a  few  words 
concerning  those  in  whose  favor  the  faculties  just  described 
may  be  employed.  So  far  as  we  can  glean  from  the  new 
Code,  no  change  has  been  made  relative  to  the  passive  sub- 
jects of  the  dispensing  power.  In  fact  Canon  201  seems  to 
restate  the  old  law.  Therefore,  we  think  that  the  previous 
rules  in  the  matter  of  matrimonial  dispensations  still  hold, 
viz.  that  the  Ordinaries  may  make  use  of  the  present  facul- 
ties in  favor  of  their  subjects  only,  of  those,  namely,  who  have 
a  domicile  or  quasi-domicile,  or  are  vagi  in  the  diocese.  We 
do  not  think  that  a  month's  residence  will  suffice  to  make 
one  a  subject  in  the  present  instance.  By  way  of  exception, 
we  wish  to  state  the  Ordinaries  may  dispense  peregrini  also 
from  vows  which  are  not  reserved  to  the  Holy  See  (Canon 
IS^S)*     The  same  exception  holds  also  when  the  Ordinary' 
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dispenses  from  matrimonial  impediments  and  the  forma  matri- 
monii in  urgent  danger  of  death  (Canon  1043).  I^i  parti> 
cular,  the  procedure  would  be  as  follows,  i.  If  the  impedi- 
ment affects  but  one  of  the  parties  v.  g.  vow,  the  Ordinarius 
proprius  of  this  party  alone  can  grant  the  dispensation.  2. 
On  the  other  hand,  if  the  impediment  is  common  to  both 
parties,  v.  g.  affinity  or  consanguinity,  the  Ordinary  of  either 
is  competent.  3.  In  the  case  of  mixed  religion  and  disparity 
of  cult,  the  Ordinary  of  the  Catholic  partner  grants  the  dis- 
pensation. 4.  According  to  the  Decrees  of  the  S.  C.  de  Prop. 
Fide,  "Cum  Episcopo ",  17  August,  19 14,  and  "  Fidelibus 
Ruthenis  ",  18  August,  191 3,  published  for  the  Ruthenians  of 
the  United  States  and  Canada  respectively,  dispensations  are 
to  be  got  from  the  Ordinary  of  the  bride  when  the  parties 
are  of  different  Rites.  Before  quitting  this  subject  we  wish 
to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  present  faculties  are  not 
modified  by  the  restricting  clause,  so  frequently  met  with  in 
the  past,  viz.  "  nee  eis  uti  possit  extra  fines  dioecesis  ".  Con- 
sequently, neither  the  Ordinary  nor  the  subject  need  be  in  tht- 
diocese  when  the  dispensation  is  granted. 

Recourse  to  the  Holy  See. 

Method.  Let  us  now  add  a  few  remarks,  by  way  of  ap- 
pendix, on  recourse  to  the  Holy  See.  The  new  discipline 
introduced  in  1908  makes  it  permissible  for  any  individual 
to  deal  personally  and  directly  with  the  various  departments 
of  the  Holy  See.  He  may  also  deal  indirectly  through  the 
diocesan  channels.  Thus,  application  for  a  dispensation  may 
be  made  either  by  the  parties  concerned  themselves,  or  through 
an  agent  at  Rome,  the  confessor,  the  pastor  or  the  Ordinary. 
As  a  rule,  the  laity  will  not  apply  in  person  owing  to  lack  of 
knowledge  of  due  forms.  Likewise,  it  will  generally  be  pre- 
ferable for  the  confessor  and  pastor  to  apply  through  the 
Ordinary,  especially,  since  in  the  case  of  dispensations  to 
be  granted  for  the  external  forum  in  forma  pauperum,  the 
recommendation  of  the  Ordinary  will  be  demanded.  When 
there  is  question  of  dispensations  for  the  internal  forum,  re- 
course is  regularly  had  through  the  confessor  who  applies 
either  personally,  or  through  an  agent,  or  the  Ordinary. 
Needless  to  add,  the  confessor  must  take  every  precaution  to 
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prevent  any  violation  of  the  sigillum  or  defamation  of  those 
concerned.  A  monitum  of  the  Sacred  Penitentiary  enjoins 
them  from  entrusting  to  agents,  especially  if  laymen,  the  draft- 
ing of  the  petition  in  occult  cases  belonging  to  the  forum  of 
conscience.  There  is  no  objection  against  confiding  the  task 
to  the  Ordinary,  provided  the  sigillum  and  the  reputation 
of  the  parties  are  safeguarded.  Wherefore,  it  may  be  laid 
down  as  an  almost  universal  rule  that  the  wisest  course  of 
action  consists  in  forwarding  all  petitions  through  the  Ordin- 
ary. This  procedure  will  at  the  same  time  help  to  unite  the 
clergy  more  closely  with  their  Bishop. 

Competent  Department.  Applications  for  matrimonial  dis- 
pensations from  public  impediments  are  to  be  addressed  to  the 
Congregation  for  the  Discipline  of  the  Sacraments  (Canon 
249).  There  are  a  few  exceptions,  however,  to  this  rule. 
Dispensations  from  the  impediments  of  mixed  religion  and 
disparity  of  cult,  also  from  the  interpellationes  in  the  case 
of  the  Pauline  Privilege  are  to  be  forwarded  to  the  Holy 
Office  (Canon  247).  Dispensations  from  the  diriment  im- 
pediment of  the  vow  of  religion  are  to  be  obtained  from  the 
Congregation  of  Religious,  From  occult  impediments  dis- 
pensations for  the  internal  forum,  both  sacramental  and  extra- 
sacramental,  are  to  be  received  from  the  Tribunal  of  the 
Sacred  Penitentiary  (Canon  258).  In  the  case  of  dispensa- 
tions obtained  from  the  Penitentiary  for  the  extra-sacramental 
forum,  it  is  well  to  remember  that,  unless  the  rescript  pro- 
vides otherwise,  a  record  should  be  made  thereof  in  the  secret 
Register  of  the  diocesan  Curia.  Should  the  impediment  later 
on  become  public,  no  further  dispensation  is  required  for  the 
external  forum,  unless  the  dispensation  was  granted  only  in 
the  sacramental  forum  (Canon  1047). 

Form.  Petitions  may  be  addressed  to  the  Sacred  Peni- 
tentiary in  any  language.  No  special  formalities  need  be 
observed  in  drafting  the  petition,  provided  the  impediment 
existing,  the  dispensation  required  and  canonical  reasons  are 
clearly  given.  Fictitious  names  are  to  be  employed  v.  g.  N.  N. 
or  Cajus  et  Titia.  The  name  and  address  of  him  to  whom 
the  dispensation  is  to  be  forwarded,  should  be  written  at  the 
end,  V.  g.  "  Dignetur  Eminentia  Vestra  rescribere  ad  (here 
follow  name,  surname  and  address)".     The  address  of  the 
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Penitentiary  is:  All'  Eminentissimo  Cardinale  Penitenziere 
Maggiore — Palazzo  del  S.  Officio — Roma.,  or  simply,  Sacra 
Penitenziaria — Palazzo  del  S.  Officio — Roma.  As  the  Peni- 
tentiary is,  in  all  likelihood,  the  only  department  to  which 
our  priests  will  feel  called  upon  to  apply,  we  have  refrained 
from  adding  the  addresses  of  the  various  Congregations. 
Concerning  the  forms  to  be  employed  in  applying  to  the  Con- 
gregations (the  Penitentiary  is  a  tribunal),  those  found  in 
the  various  standard  textbooks  are  still  of  value,  if  only  the 
necessary  allowances  are  made  for  recent  changes  of  dis- 
cipline. Prior  to  1908  the  official  languages  of  communi- 
cation were  Latin,  Italian  and  French.  Some  maintain  that 
nowadays  English,  Spanish,  German  and  Portuguese  are 
also  admitted.  They  do  so  relying  on  the  Normae  Peculiares, 
Ch.  VI,  n.  5.  But,  the  passage  in  question  merely  insists 
that  there  should  be  detailed  to  the  various  Congregations 
officials  who  are  versed  in  these  languages.  Wherefore,  till 
some  authentic  declaration  is  had,  it  appears  advisable  to  use 
one  of  the  old  official  languages.  At  least  reverence  would 
seem  to  require  that  petitions  should  be  written  by  hand,  not 
typed.  Battandier,  however,  states  that  some  Congregations 
now  permit  the  use  of  the  typewriter,  but  fails  to  tell  us  which. 

No  doubt,  the  new  legislation  will  spell  hardship,  at  least 
for  a  while,  to  us  here  in  the  United  States  owing  to  local 
conditions  and  the  indulgence  thus  far  exercised  on  the  part 
of  the  Holy  See.  These  hardships,  we  think,  will  be  more 
than  counterbalanced  by  the  fact  that  the  new  procedure  will 
serve  to  bring  us  into  more  intimate  and  abiding  relations  with 
the  Holy  See,  and  to  emphasize  more  fully  the  comprehensive- 
ness of  the  Primatus  Petri.  Still,  if  the  allowances  made  by 
the  decree  we  have  been  considering,  should  not  prove  suffi- 
cient, we  have  no  hesitation  in  asserting  that  the  Ecclesia 
Christi,  guided  as  it  is  by  the  unerring  Spirit  of  Light  and 
impelled  by  an  all-consuming  zeal  for  souls,  will  bend  an 
attentive  ear  to  any  representations  made  by  our  Ordinaries. 

M.  A.  Gearin,  C.SS.R.,  J. CD. 

Mt.  St.  Alphonsus,  Esopus,  N.  Y. 
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NATIVE  OLERGY  POE  MISSION  OOUNTEIES. 

IN  the  August  number  of  The  Ecclesiastical  Review, 
191 7,  I  wrote,  at  the  request  of  several  missionary  Bishops, 
an  article  under  the  above  title.  It  may  interest  those  whose 
attention  it  attracted  to  know  the  results  obtained  by  that 
short  paper/ 

Lack  of  Priests  in  the  Far  East. 

In  answer  to  the  oft  propounded  question :  Why  is  not  the 
evangelization  of  the  world  making  faster  progress  ?,  I  singled 
out  as  one  of  the  causes,  the  altogether  insufficient  number  of 
workers,  which  is  and  always  has  been  out  of  all  proportion 
to  the  task  to  be  performed.  In  Japan,  for  instance,  there 
is  one  priest  for  the  conversion  of  220,000  infidels. 

The  present  war,  which  affects  the  Church  in  every  part  of 
the  world,  is  seriously  threatening  the  very  existence  of  its 
missions  in  pagan  countries.  Not  to  mention  the  missionaries 
who  were  forced  by  it  to  leave  their  posts,  the  war  has  emptied 
the  mission  schools  of  Europe;  the  number  of  workers  to  be 
expected  from  the  United  States  is  small  as  yet;  and  now  that 
we  ourselves  are  engaged  in  the  great  conflict,  our  seminaries 
may  soon  be  similarly  affected.  Therefore,  humanly  speaking, 
the  situation  bids  fair  to  be  hopelessly  out  of  hand  within 
one  generation  if  missions  are  forever  to  depend  on  outside 
sources  of  supply. 

The  only  possible  way  to  solve  the  problem  is  to  increase 
considerably  the  number  of  native  clergy.  It  is  in  keeping 
with  the  spirit  of  the  Church,  that  as  soon  as  Christianity  has 
obtained  a  certain  footing  in  a  country,  seminaries  be  estab- 
lished to  train  and  prepare  natives  to  preach  and  minister  to 
their  countrymen.  This  is  what  was  done  by  St.  Paul,  the 
patron  and  model  of  all  missionaries.  After  announcing  the 
good  tidings  and  forming  what  we  may  call  a  congregation 
of  Christians,  he  would  ordain  some  of  them  to  minister  to 
the  rest  whilst  he  went  on  and  began  the  work  in  some  other 
place.  "  Non  misit  me  Christus  baptizare  sed  evangelizare  .  .  . 
Vae  mihi  si  non  evangelizavero !  " 

^  Persons  who  have  not  read  that  article  may  obtain  it,  free,  by  addressing 
The  Propagation  of  the  Faith  Press,  343  Lexington  Ave.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
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This  example  and  the  instructions  of  the  Church  hav^e  been 
followed  to  some  extent,  and  there  are  native  priests  in  eveiy 
part  of  the  Far  East,  in  Japan,  China,  India.  The  candidates 
are  selected  as  with  us  and  their  clerical  education  is  practically 
the  same  as  that  given  in  our  seminaries.  The  Bishops  agree 
that  they  make  pious,  devoted,  learned,  and  zealous  priests ;  in 
fact,  that  they  compare  favorably  with  the  clergy  of  any 
American  or  European  country. 

Such  being  the  case,  the  question  which  naturally  occurs 
to  the  mind  is  the  one  which  Archbishop  Perez  of  Verapoly 
(India)  answers  as  follows:  "  We  have  not  a  sufficient  number 
of  priests  for  our  parishes;  we  have  not  in  our  seminaries  a 
sufficient  number  of  students  to  increase  their  ranks.  The  rea- 
son ?     Lack  of  funds  to  educate  the  candidates !  *' 

The  aim  of  my  former  article  was  to  interest  American 
Catholics,  and  especially  my  brother  priests,  in  the  most  de- 
serving charity  of  giving  to  the  missions  means  to  increase  the 
number  of  their  priests.  Before  relating  the  results  obtained 
I  beg  leave  to  quote  some  of  the  numerous  letters  received 
from  the  heads  of  missions,  commenting  upon  my  undertaking. 

Views  of  the  Hierarchy  on  the  Subject. 
There  are  sixty  native  priests  in  Japan  and  Corea.     Bishop 
Combaz,   P.F.M.,  who  has  a  large  number  of  them  in   his 
diocese  of  Nagasaki,  wrote  as  follows : 

I  read  with  the  greatest  interest  your  article  and  do  not  know  how 
to  thank  you  for  it.  I  will  consider  it  a  duty  of  gratitude  to  have  it 
read  by  all  my  missionaries,  and  I  will  ask  them  to  pray  that  your 
appeal  may  be  answered. 

Corea  is  the  land  of  martyrs  and  for  many  years  its  clergy 
and  people  underwent  frightful  persecutions;  a  number  of 
native  priests  shed  their  blood  for  the  Faith.  Bishop  Mutel, 
P.F.M.,  of  Seoul  wrote: 

Your  information  on  this  complex  and  delicate  question  is  accurate 
and  to  the  point ;  one  might  believe  that  it  came  from  a  veteran  mis- 
sionary. .  .  .  The  future  looks  dark  and  would  be  desperate  but  for 
the  well-grounded  hope  we  have  in  our  Corean  priests. 

China  numbers  about  830  native  priests.  Here  are  a  few 
testimonials  from  the  Bishops  of  that  immense  field: 
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From  Bishop  Van  Dyck,  P.F.M.,  of  S.  W.  Mongolia: 

I  received  your  interesting  pamphlet  in  behalf  of  a  native  clergy 
for  the  missions,  and  I  agree  with  you  that  present  circumstances 
have  made  this  work  necessary.  The  number  of  our  converts  is 
growing  so  rapidly  that  we  had  to  enlarge  our  seminary  in  order  to 
prepare  priests  for  these  neophytes.  We  read  with  great  joy  your 
appeal  to  the  American  clergy  and  people.  Americans  are  now  the 
admiration  of  the  world  for  their  charity  to  war-stricken  Europe. 
May  they  also  come  to  our  rescue. 

From  Bishop  Prat,  O.P.,  of  Amoy: 

Ever  since  I  took  charge  of  this  mission  it  has  been  my  desire  to 
have  a  well  organized  seminary  and  I  have  written  many  letters  beg- 
ging for  help,  but  so  far  without  much  success.  Nevertheless  I  have 
already  ten  native  priests  who  are  doing  good  work,  and  I  thank  you 
with  all  my  heart  for  your  efforts  to  increase  their  number. 

Bishop  Ibafiez,  O.F.M.,  of  Northern  Shensi  writes  in  Latin: 

Quid  dicam  de  opusculo  "  Native  Clergy  for  Missions  Countries  "  ? 
Rogo  Deum  dignetur  effundere  gratiam  suam  in  corda  eonrni  qui 
opus  perlegerint.  Verissimum  est  quod  "  the  reason  why  the  native 
clergy  is  not  more  numerous  in  the  Far  East  is  not  the  lack  of  voca- 
tions, but  the  lack  of  funds  to  educate  the  candidates  ".  Vicariatus 
mens,  inter  pauper es  pauperrimus  vitam  suam  incepit  anno  1911,  sine 
clero  indigena.  Et  quidem  inter  Christianos  nostros  minime  desunt 
juvenes,  qui  bono  spiritu  ut  videtur  ducti  petunt  ut  admittantur  ad 
studia  ecclesiastica.  Faxit  Deus  quod  necessaria  media  obtineamus 
ad  hoc  sanctissimum  opus  absolute  necessarium. 

From  Bishop  Mondaini,  O.F.M.,  of  S.  Hunan: 

Your  appeal  for  a  native  clergy  for  the  Far  East  is  most  oppor- 
tune ;  it  is  necessary.  It  was  undoubtedly  inspired  by  Almighty  God 
and,  as  all  that  comes  from  Him  must  needs  be  fulfilled,  I  have  full 
confidence  that  your  and  our  desires  will  be  realized.  American 
Catholics  have  generous  hearts ;  they  are  supporting  many  good  works 
outside  of  their  own  country,  despite  their  heavy  burdens  at  home.  I 
have  no  doubt,  therefore,  that  they  will  have  pity  on  China  and  help 
to  give  priests  to  that  poor  country,  the  prey  of  the  evil  one  for  so 
many  centuries. 

From  Bishop  Seguin,  P.F.M.,  Vicar  Apostolic  of  Kui-chau: 
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Your  article  says  exactly  what  was  to  be  said  on  the  question  and  I 
have  full  confidence  that,  with  the  grace  of  God,  it  will  incite  the 
charity  of  American  Catholics  toward  such  an  essential  work. 

Bishop  Henninghaus,  S.V.D.,  of  S.  Shantung,  whilst  ad- 
mitting our  conclusions  in  a  general  manner,  takes  exception 
to  one  of  our  statements.  I  had  said  that  the  young  men 
preparing  for  the  priesthood  were  always  selected  from  among 
families  that  had  been  Christians  for  several  generations. 
Bishop  Henninghaus  declares  that  such  cannot  be  the  case  in 
the  new  missions.     He  writes  in  Latin  as  follows : 

Maximo  gaudio  accepi  et  perlegi  libellum  de  educatione  cleri  indi- 
genae  ab  Amplitudine  Vestra  editum.  Brevibus  verbis  optime  dixisti 
quae  dicenda  erant  ad  excitandum  zelum  eorum  quibus  evangelium 
per  totum  orbem  propagandum  cordi  esse  debet.  Optimum  et  uberri- 
mum  exitum  operi  tuo  adprecor,  atque  minime  dubito  quin  talem 
effectum  habiturum  sit. 

In  aliquo  puncto  praxis  nostra  non  concordet  cum  iis  quae  scrip- 
sisti.  Dixisti  enim  ad  seminarium  nonnisi  admitti  illos  quoriun 
parentes  per  plures  generationes  jam  fidem  amplexi  sint.  Hoc  prin- 
cipium  valere  solet  in  antiquioribus  missionibus,  sed  longo  tempore, 
etiam  in  Sinis,  neo-christiani  ad  sacerdotium  admissi  sunt,  dummodo 
in  fide  et  vita  Christiana  confirmatos  se  ostenderent.  Sic  etiam  nos  in 
nostra  missione  in  qua  nonnisi  neo  conversos  habemus,  exceptis  paucis 
familiis  antiquioribus,  admittere  debuimus  pueros  ex  neoconversis 
f  amiliis ;  imo  inter  23  sacerdotes  qui  ab  initio  missionis  ex  seminario 
nostro  prodierunt,  plures  sunt  novi  Christiani.  Necessitate  instante 
etiam  hos  admisimus  confidentes  gratiam  Divinam  suppleturam  esse, 
quae  aliunde  f  orsan  deficiunt. 

Bishop  Henninghaus's  remark  is  most  welcome,  as  it  con- 
firms our  thesis  in  a  singular  manner,  by  showing  that  the 
Bishops  of  the  Far  East  are  in  such  need  of  priests  that  they 
confer  the  holy  priesthood  even  on  converts  from  paganism, 
and  that  they  have  done  so  repeatedly  with  good  results. 

From  Bishop  Massi,  O.F.M.,  Vicar  Apostolic  of  Central 
Shensi : 

Your  pamphlet  shows  your  great  and  practical  knowledge  of  the 
state  of  affairs  in  the  missions,  and  I  have  no  doubt  it  will  do  much 
good.  It  is  the  mustard-seed  which  will  grow  and  bring  forth  in  due 
time  abundant  fruit. 
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The  question  of  a  native  clergy  has  made  more  progress  in 
Indo-China  than  in  any  other  part  of  the  Far  East.  There  we 
find  some  vicariates  with  a  larger  number  of  native  than  of 
foreign  priests. 

Bishop  Eloy,  P.F.M.,  of  S.  Tonkin,  has  119  native  priests 
against  32  European  missionaries.     He  writes  as  follows : 

As  you  may  see  from  the  figures  of  my  report,  we  are  actively  en- 
gaged in  the  formation  of  the  native  clergy.  I  have  already  11 9  Ton- 
kinese  priests  and  they  are  doing  most  valuable  work.  We  shall  be 
extremely  grateful  for  anything  you  may  do  to  help  us  increase  their 
number. 

Bishop  Marcou,  P.F.M.,  of  Maritime  Tonkin,  has  40  mis- 
sionaries and  88  Tonkinese  priests.     He  writes: 

In  helping  the  formation  of  native  priests,  you  are  doing  a  pre- 
eminently apostolic  work,  because  you  will  give  those  new  churches  a 
steadfastness  they  will  acquire  only  through  a  numerous,  devoted,  and 
well-instructed  native  clergy. 

In  East  Cochin  China  there  are  52  native  priests  and  the 
Bishop,  Mgr.  Grangeon,  P.F.M.,  writes: 

Your  appeal  in  behalf  of  a  native  clergy  for  the  Far  East  has  been 
for  me  like  a  ray  of  the  bright  sun  in  a  cloudy  sky.  Let  us  be  among 
the  first  to  be  benefited  by  this  splendid  work. 

There  are  1600  native  priests  in  India  and  Ceylon;  and 
there,  as  elsewhere,  the  heads  of  missions  feel  the  absolute 
need  of  increasing  the  number  if  the  Church  is  to  be  ex- 
tended in  that  immense  country.     Here  are  a  few  testimonials : 

From  Mgr.  Aelen,  E.F.M.,  Archbishop  of  Madras: 

I  see  from  your  writings  that  you  are  strongly  in  favor  of  a  numer- 
ous native  clergy,  and  I  endorse  every  line  you  have  written  on  the 
subject ;  but  please  tell  me  what  is  a  bishop  going  to  do  when  he  has 
not  the  means  to  educate  the  students  ? 

From  Mgr.  Teissier,  P.F.M.,  Bishop  of  Mysore: 

Allow  me  to  thank  you  and  congratulate  you  on  your  article.  .  .  . 
You  have  understood  not  merely  the  usefulness  but  the  absolute 
necessity  of  a  native  clergy  if  we  are  to  establish  the  Church  on  a 
solid  basis  in  these  infidei  countries. 
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Mgr.  Clerc,  S.S.F.S.,  Bishop  of  Vizagapatam,  writes: 

All  the  missionary  Bishops  of  the  Far  East  will  owe  you  a  heavy 
debt  of  gratitude  for  you'  foresight  in  trying  to  procure  for  them  the 
means  of  forming  a  native  clergy.  In  this  is  the  future  of  the  Church 
in  these  countries. 

Mgr.  Cardot,  P.F.M.,  Bishop  of  Rangoon,  writes: 

I  am  doing  all  I  can  to  help  the  cause  for  which  you  plead,  and  it 
will  be  a  great  consolation  at  my  last  hour  to  think  that  I  have  con- 
tributed to  give  a  native  clergy  to  this  diocese. 

Mgr.  Joulain,  O.M.I.,  Bishop  of  Jaffna,  Ceylon,  writes: 

I  am  most  pleased  with  our  native  priests,  they  make  excellent 
missionaries  and  the  Church  has  every  advantage  in  increasing  their 
number;  that  is  what  we  are  trying  to  do  as  far  as  we  can  bear  the 
heavy  expenses  it  entails  for  the  missions. 

Bishop  Perini,  S.J.,  of  Mangalore  introduces  a  new  argu- 
ment, the  desire  of  the  Hindus  to  have  priests  of  their  own 
nationality : 

You  have  done  us  an  immense  favor  in  taking  up  and  pleading  the 
cause  of  the  formation  of  a  native  clergy.  I  am  convinced  that  the 
future  prospects  and  progress  of  our  missions  will  always  be  disap- 
pointing as  long  as  the  work  has  to  be  carried  on  almost  exclusively 
by  a  foreign  clergy.  This  is  so  especially  here  in  India  where  the 
spirit  of  "  Home  Rule  "  and  self-government  is  becoming  so  strong 
and  begins  to  affect  even  our  Catholic  communities.  The  cry  for 
more  Hindu  priests  is  universal. 

Another  Bishop  of  India  who,  for  obvious  reasons,  desires 
that  his  name  be  not  published,  develops  at  length  Bishop 
Perini's  remark  and  gives  a  view  of  the  religious  condition  of 
that  country  which  perhaps  is  not  suspected  by  many : 

Of  late  years  the  national  spirit  has  grown  considerably  in  India, 
and  the  European  war  is  giving  it  a  new  impetus.  There  is  a  general 
distrust  of  foreigners ;  they  are  believed  to  be  unable  to  understand 
the  natives  or  S5nnpathize  with  them;  in  a  word,  they  are  no  longer 
wanted.  They  are  accused  of  despising  the  Hindus  and  keeping 
them  purposely  in  inferior  positions.  You  may  have  heard  this  from 
the  public  press,  but  probably  suppose  that  it  does  not  apply  to  our 
Christians  and  the  European  missionaries,  who  have  done  so  much  for 
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theni.  Well,  such  is  not  the  case,  and  we  have  an  evident  proof  of  it 
in  a  press  campaign  which  took  place  several  months  ago  in  the 
Madras  Presidency.  Naturally  it  was  not  the  work  of  the  masses  but 
of  members  of  the  upper  classes  who  thought  it  proper  to  vent  certain 
feelings,  little  Catholic,  and  even  hardly  reasonable ;  nevertheless  those 
unwholesome  lucubrations  did  not  meet  with  the  blame  they  deserved 
on  the  part  of  the  Catholic  population.  A  Catholic,  an  employe  of 
the  government,  wrote  in  a  daily  paper  that  the  time  had  come  for 
European  missionaries  to  let  the  native  clergy  take  the  direction  of 
the  missions  and  become  their  auxiliaries.  They  want  native  priests, 
native  bishops,  and  the  more  radical  would  gladly  see  the  missionaries 
leave  the  country  at  once.  I  regret  to  say  that  some  Hindu  priests 
entertain  such  ideas.  It  is  therefore  an  obligation  for  us  to  prepare 
for  any  emergency  and  multiply  the  native  clergy,  and  we  must  do  it 
at  once. 

After  stating,  like  all  his  confreres,  that  the  main  obstacle 
to  a  larger  native  clergy  in  the  Far  East  is  lack  of  funds  to 
educate  the  candidates,  the  Bishop  continues : 

You  are  right  in  affirming  that  the  natives  of  India  make  good 
priests.  Although  I  would  not  say  that  they  are  equal  in  every  re- 
spect to  Europeans,  they  can  stand  comparison  in  speculative  ques- 
tions. What  they  lack  mostly  is  initiative,  precision,  and  a  practical 
turn  of  mind.  But  I  know  of  Hindu  priests  in  charge  of  large  par- 
ishes who  administer  them  very  well ;  some  of  them  belong  to  castes 
to  which  the  gates  of  the  sanctuary  were  closed  only  thirty  years  ago. 

As  an  American  you  will  be  shocked  to  hear  that  the  members  of 
certain  castes  are  excluded  from  the  priesthood ;  yet  such  is  the  fact, 
and  it  is  not  the  fault  of  the  missionaries.  How  can  we  admit  in  the 
seminary  a  young  man  with  whom  the  others  will  refuse  to  sit  ?  How 
can  we  ordain  men  whose  ministry  will  be  rendered  impossible  be- 
cause of  their  caste.  Some  time  ago  the  Bishop  of  Mylapore  ordained 
a  Pariah;  he  has  been  at  a  loss  to  know  what  to  do  with  him  ever 
since ! 

Caste  prejudice  offers  a  great  difficulty  for  the  Church  of  India 
when  it  shall  have  become  self-governing.  It  is  decreasing,  but 
slowly ;  it  seems  to  be  in  the  very  blood. 

We  could  quote  a  hundred  more  letters  from  as  many  heads 
of  missions  in  the  Far  East.  The  foregoing,  written  by  bishops 
of  different  nationalities  and  countries,  members  of  various 
religious  orders  and  mission  societies,  will  suffice  to  demon- 
strate that,  whilst  it  is  most  desirable  to  send  as  many  mission- 
aries as  possible  to  the  Far  East,  the  future  of  the  Church  there 
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depends  on  a  numerous  native  clergy.  They  all  assure  us  that 
now  is  the  time  to  increase  it;  vocations  are  plentiful;  results 
are  satisfactory;  the  only  obstacle  is  lack  of  means. 

In  the  presence  of  those  facts  I  issued  an  appeal  in  behalf 
of  the  formation  of  native  clergy  for  the  Far  East  ^  and  here 
are  the  results  obtained  up  to  date. 

Results  of  Former  Appeal. 

After  gathering  much  information  on  the  subject  from 
bishops  and  superiors  of  seminaries,  I  was  able  to  state  that 
a  sum  of  $60  a  year,  or  $360  for  a  course  of  six  years,  will 
about  suffice  to  support  a  native  student  in  the  department  of 
Philosophy  or  Theology  of  almost  any  seminary  in  the  Far 
East.  I  stated  also  that  $1,000  would  found  a  burse  in  per- 
petuity for  that  purpose.  I  foretold  that  attempts  to  "  under- 
bid "  us  in  those  figures  would  be  made,  and  they  were  made. 
A  priest  "  advertised  "  burses  in  China  for  $800  and  a  bishop 
said  that  he  would  accept  them  at  $700.  I  could  have 
answered  the  former  by  saying  that,  if  it  were  true  that  $800 
would  suffice  in  certain  parts  of  China,  in  other  parts  of  the 
Far  East  $1,200  or  even  $1,500  would  be  required,  as  in  India, 
for  instance.  I  simply  took  an  average.  The  bishop  re- 
ferred to  had  in  view  the  support  of  boys  in  the  preparatory 
college,  who  were  not  likely  to  become  priests,  if  they  per- 
severed, for  a  dozen  years.  My  appeal  was  made  in  behalf 
of  students  in  Philosophy  or  Theology. 

Up  to  date  forty-eight  burses  and  four  scholarships  have  been 
founded.  Twenty- eight  persons  have  pledged  themselves  to 
pay  $60  a  year  or  more  for  the  support  of  a  student.  In 
addition,  a  fund  of  $30,000  has  been  established  which,  after 
the  death  of  the  donor,  will  be  employed  for  the  foundation 
of  burses  in  seminaries;  in  the  meantime  the  interest  of  the 
sum  is  used  for  the  same  purpose. 

Since  the  movement  was  started,  therefore,  the  Society  for 
the  Propagation  of  the  Faith  has  been  instrumental  in  secur- 
ing the  means  to  educate  eighty  seminarians  in  the  Far 
East,  and  has  promises  of  more.  This  is  a  good  beginning, 
but  only  a  beginning,  as  I  am  convinced  that  our  clergy  and 
people  could  easily  provide  funds  for  the  yearly  maintenance 

^  The  question  of  a  native  clergy  for  Africa  will  be  treated  separately. 
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of  500  seminarians,  and  after  some  time  that  number  of  priests 
would  be  added  each  year  to  the  apostles  of  Japan,  China, 
India,  etc. 

It  will  be  of  interest  to  know  the  seminaries  where  the  burses 
have  been  founded  in  accordance  with  the  intentions  of  the 
donors : 

Japan:  Taikou,  6  Burses;  Seoul,  3  Burses;  Nagasaki,  i 
Burse. 

China:  Kien-tchang,  3  Burses;  N.  Honan,  3  Burses;  Kui- 
chau,  2  Burses;  E.  Shantong,  2  Burses;  E.  Kiangsi,  2  Burses; 
I  Burse  in  each  of  the  following:  W.  Che-kiang,  Maritime 
Chi-li,  S.  Hunan,  E.  Hupeh,  N.  Hupeh,  S.  Kiang-si,  S.  Man- 
churia, C.  Mongolia,  E.  Mongolia,  W.  Mongolia,  N.  Shensi, 
S.  Shensi,  E.  Si-chuan,  S.  Honan. 

Indo-China:  S.  Tonkin,  2  Burses;  i  Burse  in  each  of  the 
following:  E.  Cochin  China,  W.  Cochin  China,  C.  Tonkin, 
U.  Tonkin,  W.  Tonkin. 

India  :  Verapoly,  2  Burses ;  Pondicherry,  i  Burse. 

If  the  names  of  certain  vicariates  well  known  or  dear  to  the 
reader  do  not  appear  in  the  foregoing  list,  it  may  be  due  to  the 
fact  that  the  bishops  declared  that  they  had  sufficient  funds 
for  their  seminary,  as  is  the  case  of  the  Vicariates  of  Kiang-nan 
and  S.  E.  Chi-li  in  care  of  the  Jesuits,  and  of  S.  Shantong,  in 
care  of  the  Fathers  of  the  Society  of  the  Divine  Word.  The 
sum  demanded  for  a  burse  foundation  by  most  of  the  bishops 
of  India  is  so  high  that  it  was  impossible  for  us  to  meet  their 
demands.  Finally,  a  number  of  bishops  did  not  answer  our 
invitation  to  make  application,  either  because  they  have  no 
seminary  or  because  their  students  are  educated  at  some  gen- 
eral seminary  like  those  of  Pulo-Pinang  (Malacca)  or  Kandy 
(Ceylon). 

On  the  other  hand,  if  it  appears  that  certain  seminaries 
received  several  burses,  it  is  because  they  are  in  special  need 
of  help,  being  of  recent  foundation,  like  the  one  of  Taikou, 
or,  again,  because  we  were  so  directed  by  the  donors. 

The  Plan  Followed. 
The  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Faith  aims  at  carry- 
ing out  implicitly  the  intentions  of  its   benefactors.     Every 
donation  received  for  a  designated  mission  is  forwarded  im- 
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mediately  and  directly  to  its  destination,  even  if,  in  our  own 
estimation,  it  would  have  been  better  placed  elsewhere.  Al- 
though we  had  absolute  confidence  that  bishops  who  accepted 
foundations  for  their  seminaries  woul^  apply  them  according 
to  the  instructions  given,  we  thought  it  wise  nevertheless  to 
bind  them  by  a  regular  contract,  which  would  be  a  guarantee 
to  the  benefactors,  the  beneficiaries,  and  the  Society.  Need- 
less to  say,  the  form  of  contract  had  first  been  submitted  to 
the  Ordinaries  and  unanimously  accepted  by  them.  It  is  as 
follows : 

I,  the  undersigned, Bishop  of ,  do  hereby 

acknowledge  receipt  of  $ (U.  S.  currency)  from  the  Na- 
tional Office  of  the  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Faith,  343 
Lexington  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

This  donation,  which  is  due  to  the  generosity  of ,  of  the 

Diocese  of ,  is  accepted  under  the  following  conditions, 

which  we  pledge  will  be  faithfully  complied  with  by  ourselves  and  by 
our  successors  in  office : 

This  sum  of  $ will  not  be  spent  but  invested  as  safely  as 

possible  and  the  yearly  interest  derived  therefrom  will  be  employed 
exclusively  for  the  maintenance,  in  perpetuity,  of  a  student  in  Phil- 
osophy or  Theology  preparing  for  the  priesthood  in  our  Seminary  and 
intending  to  join  the  secular  clergy  of  this  Diocese. 

The  student  beneficiary  will  be  designated  by  us  and  his  photo- 
graph sent  to  the  founder  of  this  burse. 

We  also  agree  to  mail  him  every  year  a  report  showing  conduct, 
health,  and  scholastic  standing  of  the  student. 

The  beneficiary  will  be  required  to  pray  for  his  benefactor  daily 
and  to  offer,  within  one  month  after  his  ordination,  three  Masses  for 
his  intention,  and  thereafter  one  Mass  each  year,  as  well  as  three 
Masses  for  the  repose  of  his  soul  in  the  event  of  his  demise. 

After  the  first  beneficiary  has  been  ordained  the  burse  will  be 
transferred  to  another  student  in  Philosophy  or  Theology,  and  so  on 
indefinitely  under  the  same  conditions. 

If  the  beneficiary  dies  before  reaching  the  priesthood  or  gives  up 
his  studies,  the  burse  will  be  transferred  to  another  student  of  the 
same  rank,  if  possible,  and  also  under  the  same  conditions. 

In  either  case  notice  will  be  given  to  the  Society  for  the  Propaga- 
tion of  the  Faith,  which  will  inform  the  donor. 

This  burse  will  be  known  by  the  name  of 

The  original  of  this  document  is  sent  to  the  donor  and  copies  de- 
posited in  the  archives  of  the  Diocese  of and  of  the  Na- 
tional office  of  the  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Faith,  343  Lex- 
ington Ave.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
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For  all  the  foundations  made  the  conditions  imposed  have 
been  scrupulously  adhered  to  and  the  contracts  returned  by  the 
Ordinaries.  As  requested,  they  were  accompanied  as  often 
as  possible  by  the  photograph  of  the  beneficiary  and  a  letter 
of  thanks  written  in  Latin.  The  following  addressed  to  a 
Baltimore  lady,  foundress  of  a  burse,  will  serve  as  a  sample 
of  gratitude  expressed  by  an  Oriental  mind. 

To  MY  MOST  NOBLE  BENEFACTRESS  : 

Your  generosity  is  a  great  surprise  to  me.  You  are  unknown  to 
me  and  I  am  unknown  to  you.  We  are  separated  by  thousands  of 
miles,  and  nevertheless  you  have  come  to  the  assistance  of  your  poor 
servant.    What  mercy !    What  kindness !    What  generosity ! 

How  can  I  justly  recognize  your  goodness?  Since  I  am  quite 
powerless  to  do  so,  allow  me  to  use  the  only  means  the  poor  have  to 
repay  their  benefactors,  viz.,  prayer.  Every  day  I  will  pray  for  you 
and  on  the  first  Sunday  of  every  month  I  will  receive  Holy  Com- 
munion for  your  intentions.  God,  who  has  promised  to  reward  char- 
ity a  hundredfold,  will  bestow  his  favors  upon  you  and  your  name 
will  be  written  in  His  Sacred  Heart. 

Your  generosity  will  make  the  way  smooth  for  me.  I  am  poor  in 
the  goods  of  this  world,  and  so  far  it  is  only  through  the  charity  of 
others  that  I  have  been  able  to  pursue  my  studies.  Thanks  to  you  I 
have  now  the  assurance  of  being  able  to  reach  the  object  of  my  de- 
sires, the  Holy  Priesthood.  I  always  endeavored  to  prepare  myself 
to  be  a  useful  servant  in  the  mission  of  Honan ;  I  will  do  it  now  with 
renewed  zeal  to  show  my  gratitude  to  you,  O  noble  Lady! 

Knowing  well  that  without  the  grace  of  God  I  can  do  nothing,  I 
beg  of  you  to  obtain  for  me,  through  your  prayers,  from  the  Father 
of  All  Light,  diligence  in  my  studies  and  progress  in  the  path  of 
virtue. 

Out  of  your  good  heart  accept  with  benevolence  these  few  words ; 
they  come  from  the  bottom  of  my  heart. 

AUGUSTIN  Kuo, 
Student  in  the  seminary  of 
Siao-tchuang,  N.  Honan,  China. 

I  am  glad  to  state  that  this  plan  has  received  the  entire 
approval  of  the  donors,  one  of  them,  a  gentleman  of  the  far 
West,  expressed  his  satisfaction  in  the  following  terms : 

I  am  delighted  with  the  Latin  letter  which  the  beneficiary  of  the 
burse  wrote  me.  Curiously  enough  I  remember  just  about  enough  of 
that  dead  lingo  to  be  able  to  read  it,  and  never  before  appreciated 
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quite  so  much  the  value  of  having  even  a  slight  knowledge  of  Latin. 
In  this  connexion  I  wonder  how  many  seminarians  in  this  country  in 
their  first  year  of  theology  could  write  as  readable  a  letter  in  Latin 
as  this  young  Chinaman  can  do.  I  imagine  they  would  be  very  few 
and  far  between. 

The  picture  of  the  youngster  shows  him  to  be  a  mighty  manly- 
looking  chap.  I  will  write  him  sometime  and  he  will  probably  have 
to  worry  over  getting  my  English  words  into  some  language  that  he 
can  digest. 

I  assure  you  that  this  whole  matter  has  given  me  the  greatest  pleas- 
ure, and  particularly  the  businesslike  way  in  which  you  handle  such 
things.  Doing  something  in  such  cases  becomes  not  at  all  an  act  of 
charity  but  a  precious  privilege.  I  only  hope  things  may  turn  out  so 
I  can  be  of  further  service,  and  show  my  appreciation  again  of  the 
splendid  setting-forth  of  the  subject  of  native  clergy  made  by  you. 

This  benefactor  has  carried  out  his  promise  and,  since  the 
foregoing  was  written,  has  founded  another  burse. 

It  now  remains  for  me  to  offer  again  to  the  donors  our 
heartfelt  thanks  for  the  generous  answer  they  gave  to  the 
appeal,  and  to  express  the  hope  that  they  will  have  numerous 
imitators.  The  heads  of  the  missions  are  unanimous  in  stat- 
ing that  the  Church  will  be  solidly  planted  in  the  Far  East 
only  when  it  has  its  native  clergy.  They  assure  us  that  voca- 
tions are  plentiful  and  that  now  is  the  time  to  cultivate  them. 
They  turn  their  suppliant  eyes  toward  us,  American  Catholics, 
as  being  the  only  ones  who  for  the  present  can  afford  to  furnish 
the  means  for  carrying  out  this  noble  undertaking.  Its  suc- 
cess will  be  one  day  the  glory  of  the  American  Church. 

Let  us  not  remain  deaf  to  the  entreaties  of  our  distant 
brethren,  but  share  with  them  the  blessings  Providence  has  so 
abundantly  bestowed  upon  us.  To  our  daily  petition,  **  Thy 
Kingdom  come,"  let  us  add  an  act  of  charity.  It  will  prove 
the  sincerity  of  our  desire  and  make  it  more  acceptable  before 
God.  "  The  harvest  indeed  is  great,  but  the  laborers  are 
few :  pray  therefore  the  Lord  that  He  may  send  laborers  into 
His  harvest."  Do  some  thing  more;  send  a  harvester  to  work 
in  your  name  and  he  will  share  with  you  the  fruits  of  his  labors. 
As  the  saintly  Pope  Pius  X  said,  "  He  who  comes  to  the  as- 
sistance of  an  apostle  shall  receive  the  reward  of  an  apostle." 

Joseph  Freri, 
National  Director  of  the  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the 

Faith. 
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FOR  the  young  priest  the  first  days  of  life  in  a  rectory  must 
be  rather  pleasant,  by  mere  comparison  with  the  omnibus 
and  disciplinary  life  of  a  seminary;  just  as  home  life  appeals 
to  the  returned  soldier  after  the  life  of  camp  or  barracks.  The 
new  sense  of  freedom,  independence,  and  responsibility  is  apt 
to  turn  his  head.  After  observing  for  four  decades  some 
phenomena  of  clerical  domestic  life,  I  have  an  apprehension 
that  somebody's  head  gets  turned,  but  whose  remains  to  be 
decided.  From  coast  to  coast  and  from  the  Canadian  line 
to  the  Gulf,  the  complaint  is  general  among  the  elder  clergy 
that  the  juniors  neither  fulfil  expectation  nor  harmonize  with 
clerical  home  life.  As  the  seminary  training  never  was  so 
plentiful  and  fine  in  American  history,  the  disappointment  is 
profound.  It  even  appears  that  we  have  a  new  problem  for 
the  authorities,  so  universal  is  the  phenomenon.  Perhaps  it 
can  be  described  in  a  single  case,  where  the  aggrieved  pastor 
may  be  permitted  to  speak  for  himself.  He  had  received 
as  an  assistant  a  young  man  with  whose  character  the  whole 
diocese,  a  small  one,  was  acquainted.  His  own  personality 
had  always  been  admired  for  its  generosity  and  flexibility, 
qualities  which  enable  any  pastor  to  make  life  most  agreeable 
for  his  comrades  and  his  dependents.  In  the  commercial  slang 
of  the  day  he  would  be  described  affectionately  as  "  a  good 
mixer ".  Imagine  the  general  surprise  when  the  assistant 
speedily  asked  for  a  change  and  the  pastor  bade  him  a  cheer- 
ful farewell.  I  asked  the  latter  for  an  explanation,  which  he 
gave  as  follows :  "  I  shall  put  it  briefly  and  leave  it  to  you  to 
decide.  I  welcomed  the  young  man  with  joy,  because  I  knew 
his  family,  had  seen  him  grow  up,  and  admired  all  his  good 
qualities.  From  the  day  he  entered  the  rectory  he  rarely 
opened  his  mouth  on  any  topic  at  any  time ;  when  I  questioned 
him  as  to  his  work  in  different  departments,  he  replied  with 
yes  or  no  or  a  nod  of  the  head;  on  his  day  off"  he  departed 
without  any  notice,  or  any  inquiry  as  to  its  immediate  con- 
venience; there  was  no  fault  to  be  found  with  his  work,  but 
he  lived  in  the  house  like  a  deaf-mute  and  a  stranger;  no  cor- 
diality of  mine  changed  his  manner;  and  when  he  decided  to 
leave  I  was  glad,  because  it  ended  an  intolerable  situation." 
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A  case  like  that  leaves  one  speechless.  In  the  same  town  lived 
another  pastor  who  had  arranged  for  the  exit  of  his  assistant 
after  the  Christmas  holidays,  on  the  ground  that  he  did  not 
know  his  duty  or  did  not  care  to  perform  it.  I  suggested  that 
the  shyness  of  youth  often  demanded  of  a  superior  officer  an 
accurate  description  of  parochial  duties  and  the  method  and 
results  required;  to  which  the  pastor  answered  that  he  had 
given  none,  supposing  that  his  assistant's  training  had  taught 
him  to  look  after  the  sick  affectionately,  to  manage  a  society 
or  a  catechism  school  actually  instead  of  merely  looking  at  it 
for  an  hour,  and  to  return  home  after  regular  leave  on  time 
instead  of  two  or  three  days  later.  A  third  pastor  described 
a  strike  of  his  assistants  at  a  critical  moment,  carried  out  in 
appropriate  style,  and  resulting  in  long  confusion. 

More  from  curiosity  than  from  interest  I  tabulated  casually 
the  various  faults  charged  against  the  juniors  by  the  elder 
clergy.  These  varied  in  character  according  to  the  diocese, 
but  all  of  them  cropped  up  everywhere  in  different  strengths. 
Flippancy  was  a  frequent  charge,  flippancy  of  speech  and  be- 
havior, suggesting  a  character  quite  unformed;  sportiness  of 
dress  and  action  came  second,  indicated  by  overfondness  for 
public  and  popular  sports  like  baseball,  intimate  knowledge  of 
the  popular  players  and  the  business  side  of  the  sport ;  lack  of 
discipline  in  the  character,  which  was  displayed  in  utter  in- 
difference to  the  rules  of  the  house,  or  of  public  conduct,  or  of 
doing  things  on  time;  lack  of  the  sense  of  responsibility,  seen 
in  the  manner  of  performing  the  sacred  offices ;  critical  tongue, 
which  wagged  like  a  popular  critic's  on  all  the  topics  of  the 
table,  on  all  the  celebrities  of  the  hour,  and  particularly  on 
the  church  authorities,  uttering  infallible  decisions;  the  habit 
of  idling  in  various  ways,  and  of  dodging  necessary  work; 
irritability  and  quarrelsomeness,  over  trivial  matters,  kept  up 
for  a  long  time,  accompanied  by  refusal  to  speak  to  members 
of  the  staff  for  days ;  details  which  upset  considerably  the  en- 
tire household,  until  the  cause  was  removed.  With  respect 
to  intellectual  matters,  there  was  the  charge  of  indifference  to 
study  or  culture  of  any  sort;  failure  to  read  up  on  clerical 
topics,  or  any  topics,  and  complete  disregard  of  the  Catholic 
press  or  any  press;  with  a  consequent  inability  to  discuss  im- 
portant questions,  along  with  a  readiness  in  their  own  circles 
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to  talk  ex  cathedra  on  anything.  With  respect  to  clerical  duties 
a  queer  raggedness  of  performance,  or  ineptitude,  or  indiffer- 
ence, that  finally  merged  into  three  marked  deficiences :  no 
real  love  and  care  for'  the  people,  in  looking  after  the  poor 
and  taking  care  of  the  sick  and  the  sinful;  no  zeal,  but  only 
officiousness ;  and  indifference  to  the  work  of  preaching.  These 
detailed  charges  were  summed  up  in  the  declaration  that  about 
one  assistant  in  five  was  worth  while,  and  that  all  the  shrewd 
pastors  either  sought  him  when  at  liberty,  or  held  him  en- 
shrined against  all  comers.  Pastors  who  had  not  given  the 
subject  more  than  casual  thought  readily  expressed  knowledge 
of  a  condition  which  really  grieved  them,  and  which  set  them 
to  asking  if  the  old  seminary  training,  with  its  hardships  and 
deficiencies,  did  not  really  send  out  a  clergy  more  pleasing  to 
God  and  the  people  than  the  fine  institutions  of  the  present 
day.  Diocesan  officials,  brought  into  contact  with  the  junior 
clergy  more  intimately  and  frequently  than  even  pastors  or 
observers,  questioned  upon  this  matter,  declared  their  utter 
despair  of  the  situation,  while  in  other  places  they  expressed 
the  deepest  satisfaction  with  the  young  priests.  I  found  a 
general  admission,  however,  that  dissatisfaction  is  common  and 
increasing,  and  that  changes  are  frequent  among  the  juniors, 
no  matter  what  the  cause.  In  human  life  irritating  conditions 
are  often  the  prelude  to  desirable  change,  and  are  not  to  be 
charged  against  those  concerned  as  a  serious  fault.  With  this 
thought  in  mind  I  made  an  inquiry  among  the  juniors  as  to 
their  opinion  of  conditions. 

From  their  exterior  aspect  the  junior  clergy  have  always 
looked  to  me  rather  promising.  While  one  might  reasonably 
object  to  a  certain  smartness  of  dress,  it  is  so  in  keeping  with 
the  American  style  that  one  has  to  find  fault  with  the  general 
custom  rather  than  with  the  individual.  Admittedly  the 
American  multitude  is  the  best  dressed  in  the  world,  because 
It  has  the  money,  and  because  the  clothing  trade  has  a  demand 
for  smart  habiliments.  A  member  of  the  aristocracy  once  com- 
plained that  it  was  quite  useless  to  invent  a  new  style,  as  it 
became  at  once  the  property  of  the  crowd,  which  robbed  it 
of  all  distinction.  He  was  consoled  by  the  suggestion  that  the 
aristocracy  by  such  inventions  kept  themselves  in  the  lead,  and 
became  benefactors  of  the  race,  which  thus  easily  saw  a  use- 
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fulness  in  their  existence,  not  otherwise  perhaps  to  be  per- 
ceived. There  is  one  objection  to  clerical  smartness  of  dress,, 
more  particularly  when  emphasized  by  the  short  coat  and  the 
very  deep  collar,  that  serious  people  feel  uneasy  in  seeking  ad- 
vice or  consolation  from  an  up-to-dateness,  or  better  a  spright- 
liness,  of  appearance  which  might  indicate  grave  inexperience 
or  lack  of  sympathy.  Discussing  with  these  well-dressed  young 
clerics  the  points  at  issue,  they  denied  pretty  much  all  that  has 
been  said  in  preceding  paragraphs.  If  such  a  condition  really 
existed,  they  maintained  that  the  elder  clergy  were  mainly 
responsible.  First,  there  was  the  parochial  system  to  hinder 
the  young  priest.  The  pastors  had  too  much  to  say  in  the 
appointment  of  assistants;  they  indulged  in  favoritism;  they 
sought  out  young  men  whose  career  in  the  seminary  or  in  their 
first  parish  had  been  notable,  and  gave  them  the  larger  op- 
portunity; the  men  of  lesser  reputation  or  no  achievement 
received  no  favor  and  little  attention;  in  the  natural  friction 
of  any  household  these  favorites  enjoyed  immunity;  in  the 
matter  of  promotion  they  were  first  considered;  in  parochial 
work  they  had  the  choice  of  positions.  Routine  was  put  be- 
fore zeal  in  parish  life,  and  in  too  many  instances  zeal  was  not 
wanted.  Jealousies  arose  among  the  young  men,  and  even 
pastors  were  not  exempt  from  the  failing,  if  the  juniors  dis- 
played talent  and  won  success  beyond  the  ordinary.  Not  a 
few  young  priests  found  it  easier  and  safer  to  do  the  ordinary 
work  in  an  ordinary  way  than  to  display  zeal.  Then  the 
discipline  of  the  seminary  remained  in  force  in  too  many  rec- 
tories. Instead  of  the  treatment  accorded  to  staff  officers, 
the  juniors  were  treated  as  students  still  under  the  observation 
of  authority.  It  was  required  that  they  be  within  doors  at 
ten  o'clock,  to  be  punctual  at  meals,  to  account  for  their  where- 
abouts at  any  time,  matters  inquired  into  and  dealt  with  as  if 
dealing  with  schoolboys.  Frequently  the  pastors  themselves 
were  too  exacting  and  too  coarse  to  win  proper  respect;  they 
took  little  or  no  interest  in  their  assistants,  gave  them  no  advice, 
showed  no  regard  or  care  for  their  welfare,  being  concerned 
only  with  getting  as  much  work  out  of  them  as  possible.  As 
to  the  matter  of  preaching,  the  juniors  maintained  that,  with 
all  their  natural  faults  and  inexperience,  their  sermons  were 
more  enjoyed  by  the  people  than  the  familiar  but  careless  lucu- 
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brations  of  the  elders.  The  young  men  admitted  that  domestic 
life  could  stand  improvement,  that  infelicities  were  frequent; 
but  that  on  the  whole  the  clerical  household,  with  exceptions, 
never  became  intolerable,  and  enjoyed  a  fair  measure  of 
domestic  contentment.  They  were  compelled  of  course  to 
admit  the  facts  which  I  have  stated,  but  laid  the  blame  on  the 
elder  clergy  for  domestic  irritation  as  well  as  for  the  constant 
and  frequent  changes  among  the  juniors;  they  denied  any  in- 
feriority to  the  preceding  generation,  or  any  deficiencies  other 
than  the  unavoidable.  When  I  quoted  a  prominent  pastor  as 
saying  that  rectories  nowadays  were  only  gentlemen's  clubs, 
and  a  junior's  amendment  to  leave  out  '*  gentlemen,"  they 
smiled  at  the  sarcasm,  but  refused  to  take  it  seriously.  Now 
there  you  have  both  sides,  and  probably  there  is  a  third,  which 
would  maintain  that  the  condition  is  normal,  and  that  only 
exaggeration  on  one  or  both  sides  would  make  it  a  topic  of 
public  discussion. 

Long  observation  and  innumerable  incidents  have  convinced 
me  that  the  condition  is  real  and  important,  if  only  to  make  life 
happier  for  the  clergy.  Certain  phenomena  are  constantly 
appearing  in  the  clerical  body,  to  which  few  give  any  serious 
attention,  except  the  harassed  officials  forced  to  deal  with 
them,  too  busy  to  search  for  the  causes  and  quite  unable  to 
annihilate  them.  Without  any  close  examination,  with  no  de- 
sire to  deal  with  the  subject  at  all,  from  merely  listening  to 
the  stories,  discussions,  complaints,  comedies  and  tragedies,  re- 
tailed everywhere,  I  was  forced  to  the  conclusion  that  a  serious 
condition  exists  and  that  amicable  discussion  may  find  ways 
to  end  or  mend  it.  As  everybody  is  concerned,  everybody  must 
do  his  share  toward  a  change  for  the  better.  In  searching  for 
causes  certain  facts  appeared  that  may  account  in  part  for 
domestic  infelicities  in  clerical  life.  It  is  well  known  what  a 
strain  American  life  entails  upon  people.  Whether  it  be  cli- 
mate or  prosperity,  and  consequent  eagerness  for  progress  and 
pleasure,  Americans  are  the  most  active  nation  on  the  globe. 
In  France  they  have  a  saying:  one  goes  to  Paris  for  leisure 
and  to  New  York  for  work.  Americans  make  their  leisure  so 
furious  that  holidays  and  vacations  drive  the  entire  social  fabric 
to  the  wrecking  point  from  sheer  fatigue  and  expenditure. 
Years  ago  the  doctors  noted  the  great  increase  in  typhoid  fever 
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among  city  populations  after  the  summer  vacations.  At  first 
it  was  laid  to  drinking  country  water.  But  as  country  places 
are  rarely  troubled  with  typhoid  infection,  the  doctors  amended 
their  opinion ;  for  they  found  that  the  people  on  vacation 
worked  so  hard  at  their  pleasures  as  to  enervate  the  system 
and  leave  them  liable  to  typhoid  anywhere.  Our  educational 
system  has  been  more  than  once  denounced  for  the  strain  which 
it  puts  upon  the  young.  Europeans  note  the  American  hurry 
in  business  and  pleasure.  Is  it  not  likely  that  this  strain,  felt 
so  keenly  in  the  graduation  year  by  the  junior  clergy,  in- 
creased by  the  first  year  in  service,  so  trying  to  the  young  con- 
stitution, and  met  by  another  and  different  strain  upon  the 
elder  clergy,  may  be  the  source  of  part  of  the  trouble?  It 
is  no  small  burden  to  put  upon  a  young  man,  after  the 
seminary  quiet,  to  place  him  in  the  current  of  parish  life,  and 
demand  from  him  his  quota  of  preaching,  confessing,  directing 
societies,  and  carrying  on  the  outdoor  work.  Looking  back 
at  my  own  experience,  which  was  easy  compared  with  city  life, 
I  wonder  at  the  readiness  and  strength  of  nerve  of  the  young 
priests ;  and  I  wonder  still  more  at  the  apparent  lack  of  under- 
standing and  sympathy  from  the  pastors,  who  seem  to  have 
forgotten  their  own  youth  and  its  trials. 

This  nervous  strain  shows  itself  in  the  irritation,  friction, 
sharp  verbal  quarrels,  over  the  trivialities  of  daily  life,  which 
have  been  happily  named  indoor  sports  by  the  vivacious  jour- 
nalist. One  has  to  laugh  that  grown  men,  clerics,  after  a 
more  or  less  genteel  tiff  about  precedence,  or  the  lack  of  hot 
coffee,  must  keep  up  the  storm  by  speechlessness  toward  each 
other  for  ten  days.  One  simply  must  roar  at  the  farcical 
situation  where  three  young  assistants  spoke  only  to  the  pastor, 
who  at  table  became  a  telephone  exchange  for  their  benefit. 
This  expression  of  femininity  in  young  men  indicates  clearly 
the  nervous  strain.  Its  force  is  usually  increased  by  lack  of 
exercise.  It  is  notorious  that  the  young  clerics,  in  love  with 
their  new-found  freedom,  spend  most  of  their  leisure  in  visit- 
ing. The  physical  exercise  forced  upon  them  in  the  seminary 
is  discontinued  at  the  time  when  most  needed.  Their  reserve 
power  is  speedily  exhausted.  While  in  many  cases  this  loss 
is  made  known  by  a  breakdown  or  a  fit  of  sickness,  the  ma- 
jority keep  right  on  in  their  usual  health,  but  with  increasing 
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irritability,  displayed  carelessly  to  their  companions  and  su- 
periors, concealed  from  their  friends,  occasionally  exhibited 
to  the  people.  Nervous  exhaustion,  increased  by  lack  of  exer- 
cise and  rest,  finds  further  encouragement  in  their  mental  con- 
dition. They  have  passed  out  of  the  restraint  of  the  seminary 
into  the  atmosphere  of  adulation  and  flattery.  Companion 
and  professor,  intimate  and  rival,  and  critic,  promptly  re- 
proved their  careless  utterances  and  behavior  as  seminarians; 
in  the  parish  only  admirers  address  them  in  honeyed  accents, 
praising  their  sermons,  their  good  qualities,  and  agreeing  with 
their  every  statement.  Naturally  they  feel  their  independ- 
ence keenly,  because  of  its  very  joy;  but  few  of  them  realize 
what  a  responsibility  this  freedom  puts  upon  them,  the  neces- 
sity of  a  check-rein  on  a  young  horse,  to  keep  his  fine  spirits 
from  injuring  himself  and  others.  Moreover,  they  are  on 
a  footing  of  equality  with  older  priests,  who  generously  share 
with  them  the  chronicles  of  the  time.  They  hear  and  learn 
too  much  about  the  world  and  its  evil.  A  breath  of  its  poison- 
ous cynicism  darkens  their  bright  nature.  The  human  side 
of  the  sacerdotal  life,  the  darker  side  of  human  life,  the  depths 
within  the  depths,  find  a  place  in  the  perspective  of  their  grow- 
ing experience.  They  begin  to  look  at  one  another  and  at  the 
authorities  with  a  completer  supply  of  adjectives  in  their  voca- 
bulary. If  they  happen  to  be  victims  of  favoritism,  or  even 
beneficiaries,  a  new  light  is  thrown  upon  existence.  Curious 
results  are  quite  certain  from  these  various  circumstances.  We 
have  all  heard  the  discoverer  of  that  land  where  meditation, 
preparation  and  thanksgiving  as  to  Mass,  spiritual  reading, 
the  daily  rosary  and  visit,  and  a  review  of  theology,  do  not 
exist,  describe  its  beauty  in  comparison  with  the  seminary 
schedule.  In  earlier  days  he  was  regarded  with  the  awe  ac- 
corded to  daring  explorers ;  in  our  time  it  is  whispered  that  his 
daring  is  cheap  beside  the  courageous  ventures  of  this  class  of 
explorers  in  other  and  darker  directions.  It  is  among  such 
adventurers  that  the  tragedies  occur. 

Mix  up  the  following  ingredients :  a  young  man  of  twenty- 
three,  bred  in  the  Catholic  college  and  seminary,  nervously 
pretty  well  strained  between  fixed  routine  and  American  hurry, 
the  routine  of  parish  life,  pulpit,  confessional,  sick  call,  ad- 
mirers in  the  congregation,  observers  and  critics  in  the  rectory, 
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freedom  which  he  enjoys  but  does  not  understand,  indiffer- 
ence to  rest  and  exercise,  reserve  strength  misused  in  much 
visiting,  little  criticism  and  no  guidance,  perhaps  resentment 
against  both,  eagerness  for  pleasures  so  long  denied  him  by 
regulation,  transient  indifference  to  reading,  study,  old  habits : 
what  naturally  will  be  the  residuum?  Frequently,  as  life 
insurance  experts  know,  a  nervous  breakdown,  or  a  fit  of  sick- 
ness which  brings  wisdom  for  the  future ;  occasionally,  a  com- 
plete moral  breakdown;  generally,  a  condition  which  presents 
itself  under  different  phrases,  in  this  instance  the  phrase,  in- 
felicities of  clerical  home  life.  The  senior  clergy  see  the 
phenomena  and  attribute  them  to  weak  character  or  poor  train- 
ing; the  juniors  lay  the  blame  on  the  seniors;  the  optimists 
cheerfully  remark  that  human  nature  is  the  same  always  and 
everywhere.  My  opinion  is,  nervous  strain,  unrecognized,  not 
guarded  against,  and  poorly  treated.  Even  the  senior  clergy 
are  not  free  from  it.  Many  of  them  suffered  from  it  in  youth, 
and  never  fully  recovered.  Others  endure  it,  dodge  it,  escape 
it  by  vacations  and  other  remedies.  It  takes  almost  as  many 
forms  as  there  are  sufferers.  Its  essential  expression  is  an 
unreasonableness  which  strikes  everyone's  attention  and  arouses 
suspicion  of  insanity.  One  victim  displays  irritability  and  an- 
other exhaustion.  The  former  quarrels  with  his  neighbors 
and  dependents  and  scolds  in  the  pulpit ;  the  other  dodges  work, 
responsibilities,  friction.  It  is  amusing  to  see  the  two  forms 
of  disease  at  work  in  a  clerical  family,  where  everj^  member 
is  supposed  to  be  in  perfect  health;  amusing  because  of  the 
consequent  blunders  and  misunderstandings,  quite  impervious 
to  relief;  but  painful,  because  time  aggravates  the  condition. 

It  would  appear  from  this  explanation  that  the  condition 
does  not  attach  blame  anywhere.  Yet  there  is  blame,  in  three 
points,  which  should  be  better  considered  than  they  are.  In 
our  day,  after  a  half-century  of  marked  study  and  brilliant  pron 
gress  in  hygiene,  medication,  and  sanitation,  the  nervous  dis- 
eases and  conditions  should  be  as  easily  recognized  as  colds 
and  their  causes.  But  they  are  not  so  known.  Hence,  their 
increase  and  their  unrecognized  influence.  No  favoritism 
should  be  permitted  to  place  a  young  priest  right  after  ordin- 
ation in  a  big,  busy  parish.  If  it  cannot  be  helped,  then  he 
should  be  put  on  his  guard,  and  watched  by  his  seniors,  to 
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save  him  from  the  inevitable.  They  must  bear  the  blame  who 
expose  young  priests  to  the  danger,  and  neglect  him  afterward, 
or  leave  him  to  swim  out  by  himself.  This  statement  brings 
into  view  the  rectory,  and  its  place  in  the  scheme  of  clerical 
life.  It  is  the  residence  of  the  parish  clergy.  It  is  also  the 
place  in  which  the  juniors  receive  their  first  practical  train- 
ing, after  the  theoretical  work  in  the  seminary.  In  a  way  for 
them  it  is  an  extension  of  the  seminary,  and  the  pastor  is  the 
principal.  It  cannot  be  merely  a  gentleman's  club,  or  a  hotel, 
or  an  office.  It  must  be  a  genuine  home,  in  which  the  officers 
of  the  church  find  care,  sustenance,  comfort,  and  encourage- 
ment. For  the  juniors  there  should  also  be  guidance,  instruc- 
tion, direction,  and  some  development.  Not  a  few  are  in- 
clined to  consider  the  rectory  a  clerical  boarding-house,  in 
which  each  lodger  looks  out  for  himself.  Neither  pastors  nor 
curates  are  willing  to  regard  it  as  a  school  of  training  for  the 
young,  a  home  for  all.  Neither  are  desirous  of  imparting  or 
receiving  instruction.  Yet  the  training  must  be  given  and 
received,  in  some  fashion,  and  the  inmates  of  the  rector}'  must 
make  it  as  much  of  a  home  as  they  may.  There  is  no  escape. 
The  boarding-house  theory  has  always  been  a  failure  in  this 
country,  no  matter  how  successful  in  Europe.  Our  situation 
has  a  parallel  in  navy  life  afloat.  The  commander  of  a  ship 
and  his  junior  officers  live  in  closer  quarters  than  pastor  and 
assistants  in  a  rectory.  Two  ties  bind  them,  discipline  and 
duty,  the  one  directing  their  immediate  actions  and  relations  on 
the  ship,  the  other  directing  their  consciences.  The  com- 
mander has  no  personal  obligations  to  his  officers,  nor  they  to 
him,  but  all  must  serve  their  country,  and  they  do  it  by  man- 
aging the  ship  and  following  orders.  The  commander  must 
know  his  officers,  their  virtues,  failings,  and  capacities.  Not 
for  an  instant  can  he  suff'er  incompetence,  deficiency,  disobedi- 
ence, indifference,  neglect,  to  injure  the  ship  or  the  business  on' 
hand.  The  social  life  aboard  is  directed  by  rules  of  society 
and  rules  of  the  department,  the  disciplinary  life  entirely  by 
the  department.  The  young  officer  secures  promotion  by 
what  he  learns  in  active  service,  and  every  position  is  looked 
upon  by  him  as  an  opportunity  to  advance.  I  do  not  see  how 
the  rectory  can  escape  the  force  of  this  parallel. 
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The  young  priest  needs  training  and  his  elders  must  pro- 
vide it.  The  canons  of  the  Church  direct  his  discipline,  but 
the  pastor  must  see  to  it  that  the  canons  are  understood  and 
followed.  He  himself  must  learn,  what  he  should  not  forget 
at  any  time,  that  the  pastor  is  the  commander  of  the  ship 
and  that  both  commander  and  junior  officer  live  always  under 
discipline.  Neither  can  boast  of  much  independence  when  on 
duty,  even  when  on  vacation.  Youth  needs  guardianship,  ad- 
vice, restraint,  in  every  position,  high  or  trivial.  The  young 
priest,  whose  duties  involve  such  delicacy  and  care  and  sym- 
pathy, has  particular  need  of  instruction  and  restraint.  Where 
is  he  to  get  it  except  from  his  seniors?  I  do  not  see  how  a 
pastor  can  absolve  himself  from  the  duty  of  directing  and 
advising  and  training  the  young  men ;  nor  how  the  young  men 
can  absolve  themselves  from  seeking  his  aid  and  experience; 
and  therefore  the  rectory  must  be  in  spite  of  theories  a  training- 
school.  It  follows  that  the  clergy  must  take  up  a  different 
attitude  on  this  matter,  in  such  places  as  hold  the  boarding- 
house  theory.  The  newly  appointed  assistant  must  get  from 
his  rector  his  first  instructions,  and  must  at  once  be  placed 
under  observation;  he  must  report  regularly  on  his  progress, 
and  must  receive  admonition  with  the  silent  respect  required 
by  the  discipline;  he  must  learn  to  acquit  himself  with  skill 
and  promptness.  On  the  other  hand  the  pastor  must  acquaint 
himself  with  the  young  man's  public  ministry  and  home  be- 
havior. This  is  done  even  in  clerical  boarding-houses,  but 
without  sympathy  or  care  for  the  young  priest,  whose  progress 
gets  little  or  no  praise,  and  whose  failure  is  promptly  rewarded 
by  removal  without  explanation.  Some  pastors  will  object  to 
this  responsibility,  and  many  assistants  will  denounce  such  a 
discipline  for  independent  Americans,  but  it  is  inevitable,  if 
both  are  not  to  come  to  worse  conditions. 

If  someone  is  to  blame  for  failure  to  recognize  American 
nervousness,  and  for  the  wrong  theory  about  the  rectory,  still 
more  is  someone  blameworthy  for  the  lack  of  courtesy  in  cleri- 
cal home  life.  When  one  finds  it  at  all,  one  feels  it  to  be  acci- 
dental. Seminary  life  enjoys  the  simplicity  and  unconven- 
tionality  of  the  barracks,  and  too  often  the  clergy  transfer 
barracks  manners  to  the  rectory.  They  are  all  acquaintances, 
trained  in  the  same  institutions,  indifferent  to  formalities,  and 
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scornful  of  etiquette;  why  should  they  put  on  the  trammels 
of  courtesy  and  clerical  etiquette?     Those  acquainted  with  the 
more  stirring  or  amusing  incidents  of  clerical  domestic  life 
know  that  gentlemanliness,  or  the  mere  mask  of  courtesy,  would 
banish  more  than  half  the  domestic  irritation.     Of  course  the 
delicacy  and  reserve  of  the  true  gentleman  are  not  developed 
suddenly,  but  the  rules  of  courtesy  and  etiquette  can  be  learned 
in  a  day.     The  dullest  will  understand  that  the  rectory  de- 
mands another  deportment  than  the  seminary.     No  one  is  edi- 
fied by  uproarious  laughter  on  the  third  floor,  or  the  sight  of 
clerical  legs  taking  three  steps  at  a  jump  upstairs.     A  rebuke 
from  the  pastor  does  not  require  a  violent  reply.     In   dis- 
cussion over  ways  and  means,  etiquette  insists  on  the  conceal- 
ment of  anger,  rage,  irritation,  and  the  suppression  of  fit  but 
inelegant  epithets;  also  the  use  of  tones  and  movements  indi- 
cating uproar;  deceit,  evasion,  trickery,  falsehood,  no  matter 
how  venial,  are  impossible  in  a  gentleman's  code.     In  a  dis- 
pute junior  clerics  are  apt  to  exhaust  epithet  and  to  mention 
the  sins  of  the  other  clan ;  while  rectors  are  prone  to  drop  the 
calm  dignity  of  their  public  appearance  and  to  become  the  prey 
of  primitive  emotion.     Etiquette  is  disliked  in  clerical  house- 
holds because  of  its  cold  formality.     It  is  however  most  neces- 
sary, and  affords  fine  protection  against  autocracy  and  flip- 
pancy, rage  and  abuse,  audacity  and  impertinence.     It  is  an 
armor  against  one's  own  failings  and  against  the  other  fellow's 
forgetfulness  or  vituperation.     Its  absence  in  clerical  home  life 
is  marked  and  regrettable.     *'  It  is  twice  blessed:  it  blesseth 
him  that  gives  and  him  that  takes."     Its  absence  from  the 
rectory    has   made   that   institution    truly    a   boarding-house, 
wherein  the  primitive  emotional  finds  too  great  scope.     In  its 
essence  the  primitive  emotional  is  feminine,  and  also  in  its 
expression.     Its  main  feature  is  a  letting  go  of  the  whole  per- 
sonality in  words,  faces,  gestures,  attitudes,  high  tones,  with 
no  regard  to  the  place,  witnesses,  dignities,  and  consequences ; 
followed  by  loudly  displayed  bitterness  of  spirit  for  hours  and 
days ;  all  enclosed  in  a  memory  which  endures  forever.     Have 
my  observations  really  encountered  a  condition  as  wide  as  the 
country?     Is  the  genial  optimist  right  in  declaring  that  the 
details  just  described  are  our  normal  life? 

John  Talbot  Smith. 
Dohhs  Ferry,  New  York. 
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THE  APOOALYPSE  :  TWO  PUNDAMENTAL  QUESTIONS. 
The  Canomcity  and  Authenticity  of  the  Apocalypse. 

OF  all  the  "  disputed  "  books,  it  must  be  said  that  the 
Apocalypse  is  the  best  authenticated  both  as  regards  it^ 
place  in  the  Canon  and  its  Johannine  authorship.  Thus  St 
Clement  of  Rome  quotes  the  words :  "  Behold  the  Lord,  and 
His  reward  is  with  Him,  to  render  to  eveiyone  according  to 
his  work  ".^  It  might  well  seem  incredible  that  Clement 
(d.  c.  98,  A.  D.)  should  quote  Apocalypse  22:  12,  and  it  is 
true  that  these  words  may  be  a  reminiscence  of  Isaias  40 :  10  or 
42  :  II,  but  the  fact  remains  that  Clement's  Greek  text  is  much 
more  akin  to  Apocalypse  22:  12  than  to  either  of  the  above 
passages  of  Isaias.  Papias  (c.  140  [  ?]  A.  D.)  must  certainly 
have  derived  his  millenarian  dextrine  for  which  Eusebius 
blames  him"  from  the  Apocalypse  20:  1-6.  St.  Justin,  an- 
other Chiliast,  expressly  defends  this  doctrine  from  the  Apo- 
calypse, of  which  he  says:  **A  man  amongst  us,  by  name  John, 
one  of  Christ's  Apostles,  in  the  Revelation  made  to  him,  fore- 
told that  those  who  should  believe  in  our  Christ  should  spend 
a  thousand  years  in  Jerusalem  ".^  The  Shepherd  of  Hermas 
may  contain  possible  references  to  the  Apocalypse  in  two 
places,*  though  these  are  doubtful  at  the  best.  St.  Irenaeus 
explicitly  terms  the  Apocalypse  the  work  of  "  John  the  disciple 
of  the  Lord  " ;  ^  and  Eusebius  has  preserved  for  us  the  valu- 
able passage  where  Irenaeus  states  that  the  Apocalypse  was 
'*  seen  not  long  ago,  but  practically  in  our  generation,  at  the 
close  of  Domitian's  reign  ".^  Clement  of  Alexandria  is 
familiar  with  the  Apocalypse:  he  quotes  it  as  the  work  of 
"John  the  Apostle"^  or  simply  as  "the  Apostle"/  It  is 
the  same  with  Tertullian,  who  on  at  least  three  occasions 
speaks  of  the  Apocalypse  and  the  First  Epistle  as  being  by 

1 1  Cor.  34. 

2  H.  E.  III.  xxxix.  12.    Of.  Tertullian,  Adv.  Marcion.  III.  24,  P.  L.  II.  356. 

3  Dial  LXXXI.     Cp.  H.  E.  IV.  xviii.  8. 
*  Visio  I.  iii,  and  IV.  i. 

^  Adv.  Haer.  V.  xxvi.  I,  P.  G.  VII.  1192, 
•^^  Adv.  Haer.  V.  xxx.  3,  P.  G.  VII.  1207. 
"'  Strom.  VI.  14. 
^  Paed.  II.  II,  cf.  I.  6,  and  Strom.  VI.  16. 
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St.  John.®  Similarly  Origen  tells  us  of  John's  exile  to 
Patmos,  where  he  wrote  his  Apocalypse.^®  Victorinus  of  Petau 
(close  of  the  third  century)  wrote  a  Commentary  on  the  Apoca- 
lypse which  is  preserved  for  us.^^  Eusebius  is  often  spoken  of 
as  though  he  doubted  the  authenticity  of  the  Apocalypse,  but 
this  is  due  to  a  misunderstanding  of  Eusebius's  method. 
Eusebius  writes  as  an  historian  and  as  such  it  was  his  duty  to 
tell  us  of  the  doubts  which  some  expressed  about  the  book. 
Hence  he  tells  us  now  of  those  who  rejected  it,  now  of  those 
who  acknowledged  its  canonicity  and  authenticity.  At  the 
same  time  Eusebius  sometimes  allows  his  historical  sense  to  be 
swayed  by  the  arguments  adduced  against  the  Johannine  au- 
thorship of  the  Apocalypse ;  this  will  be  clear  from  the  follow- 
ing points :  he  tells  us  that  some  reject  it;  ^^  but  elsewhere  that 
Justin  called  it  the  work  of  the  Apostle  John ;  ^^  that  Theo- 
philus,  in  his  work  against  Hermogenes,  quotes  it  ;^*  that  Origen 
says  that  "  John  wrote  the  Apocalypse  *' ;  ^^  he  gives  the  con- 
temporary account  of  the  martyrdoms  at  Vienne,  A.  D.  177, 
and  in  this  narrative  the  Apocalypse  is  twice  quoted  and,  in 
one  of  these  passages,  with  the  formula  "  that  the  Scripture 
might  be  fulfilled  " ;  ^^  so,  too,  he  tells  us  how  Irenaeus  used 
and  acknowledged  the  Apocalypse,"  at  other  times  he  is  con- 
tent  to   speak    of   the    "  so-called    Apocalypse   of   John  ".^* 

Eusebius's  apparent  wavering  is  due  to  the  arguments  set 
forth  by  Denis  of  Alexandria  touching  the  authorship  of  the 
Apocalypse,  for  these  weighed  much  with  him ;  thus  he  quotes 
Denis  as  saying: 

"  Some  before  us  have  set  aside  and  rejected  the  Book  alto- 
gether, criticizing  it  chapter  by  chapter,  and  pronouncing  it 

»  Praescr.  XXXIII ;  Adv.  Marcion.  III.  14;  P.  L.  II.  340,  356,  and  De  Fuga, 
IX.     De  Pudic.  XIX.     P.  L.  II.  46.  112,  1018. 

10  Tom.  XVI.  in  Matth.,  P.  G,  XIII.  1386;  Prol.  i.  in  Joan.,  P.  G.  XIV.  22; 
De  Princip.  I.  ii.  10 ;  P.  G.  XI.  141 ;  De  Princip.  IV.  i.  10. 

'^'^  Ante-Nicene  Fathers  (Edinburgh);  Tertullian  III. 

^^  H.  E.  III.  xiv.  18;  XXV.  4. 

^^Ib.  IV.  xviii.  8. 

14/&.  IV.  xxiv.  I. 

^^Ib.  VI.  xxv.  9. 

^^Ib.Y.i.  10  and  58. 

^'^  lb.  V.  vvd.,P.  G.  XX.  450. 

^8  Ih.  III.  xviii.  2,  P.  G.  XX.  251. 
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to  be  without  sense  or  argument,  and  maintaining  that  the 
title  is  fraudulent.  For  they  say  that  it  is  not  the  work  of 
John ;  nor  is  it  a  revelation  since  it  is  thickly  covered  with  a 
veil  of  obscurity  "/^  After  remarking  that  some  referred  the 
Apocalypse  to  Cerinthus,  who — so  they  supposed — prefixed  the 
named  of  John  to  it  with  a  view  to  ensuring  its  circulation, 
Denis  continues :  "  Still  I  could  not  venture  to  reject  the  Book, 
since  many  of  the  brethren  hold  it  in  high  esteem.  But  I 
suppose  that  it  is  beyond  my  comprehension  and  that  there  is 
a  certain  hidden  and  wonderful  meaning  in  every  part.  For 
when  I  do  not  understand,  then  I  suspect  that  a  more  pro- 
found meaning  lies  beneath  the  words.  I  do  not  measure 
and  judge  them  by  my  own  reason,  but,  leaving  the  more  to 
faith,  I  regard  them  as  too  profound  for  me  to  grasp.  I  do 
not  reject  what  I  cannot  comprehend ;  rather  do  I  wonder  since 
I  do  not  understand  it."  ^^ 

Denis  then  proceeds  to  state  his  reasons  for  holding  that  the 
Apocalypse  is  not  the  work  of  the  author  of  the  Fourth  Gos- 
pel and  the  Johannine  Epistles.  He  points  out  that  the  author 
of  the  Apocalypse  names  himself  "  John  "  (i  :  3,  4,  9;  22 :  7- 
8)  ;  and  he  therefore  argues:  **  that  he  was  called  John,  and 
that  this  Book  is  the  work  of  a  certain  John,  I  do  not  deny. 
I  agree  also  that  it  is  the  work  of  a  holy  and  inspired  man. 
But  I  cannot  readily  admit  that  he  was  the  Apostle,  the  son 
of  Zebedee,  the  brother  of  James,  by  whom  the  Gospel  of 
John  and  the  Catholic  Epistle  were  written.  For  I  judge  from 
the  character  of  both  (viz.  the  Gospel  and  the  Epistles  on  the 
one  hand,  and  the  Apocalypse  on  the  other),  from  the  forms 
of  expression  too,  as  well  as  from  the  whole  execution  of  the 
Book,  that  it  is  not  his.  For  the  Evangelist  nowhere  gives 
his  name  nor  proclaims  himself,  neither  in  the  Gospel  nor  in 
the  Epistle."  "' 

Denis  insists  at  great  length  on  this  argument,  and  he  ap- 
plies it  to  reject  the  Johannine  authorship  of  the  "  reputed 
second  and  third  Epistle  of  John,"  in  which,  as  Denis  remarks, 
"  though  they  are  very  short,  the  name  of  John  does  not  ap- 
pear, but  we  have  instead  the  anonymous  phrase  *  the  Elder  '  " 

i»Zr.  E.  VIT.  XXV.  1-2;  P.  G.  XX.  695  ff. 

20  Ibid,   4-5. 

i-^lhid.  7-8. 
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In  the  Apocalypse,  on  the  contrary,  the  name  of  John  is  found 
at  the  beginning  and  at  the  close.  Denis  then  adds :  "  I  am 
of  opinion  that  there  were  many  of  the  same  name  with  John 
the  Apostle  ",  and  he  gives  instances  from  the  New  Testament, 
amongst  others,  **  John  Mark,"  whom,  however,  Denis  hesi- 
tates to  identify  with  the  *'  John  "  of  the  Apocalypse.  **  But 
I  think,"  he  concludes,  "  that  he  was  some  other  one  of  those 
that  were  in  Asia.  For  men  say  that  there  are  two  tombs  in 
Ephesus,  and  that  both  of  them  are  said  to  be  the  tomb  of 
John  ".  Denis  then  proceeds  to  support  his  view  that  the 
Apocalypse  on  the  one  hand  and  the  Fourth  Gospel  with  the 
Epistle  of  John  on  the  other  could  not  have  emanated  from 
the  same  hand;  his  arguments  have  remained  to  this  day  the 
staple  ones  for  all  those  who  call  the  Johannine  authorship 
of  all  these  writings  in  question : 

The  ideas,  the  vocabulary,  and  the  syntax  of  these  writings  give 
good  grounds  for  holding  that  their  authors  are  distinct.  For  the 
Gospel  and  the  Epistle  agree  with  another,  and  they  begin  in  the 
same  fashion,  for  the  former  opens :  "  In  the  beginning  was  the 
Word  ",  while  the  latter  opens :  "  That  which  was  from  the  begin- 
ning ".  The  former  says :  "  And  the  Word  was  made  flesh  and  dwelt 
amongst  us,  and  we  saw  His  glory,  the  glory  as  it  were  of  the  Only- 
begotten  of  the  Father  " ;  while  the  latter  has  the  same,  with  the 
very  slight  change :  "  that  which  we  have  heard,  which  we  have  seen 
with  our  eyes,  which  we  have  looked  upon,  and  our  hands  have 
handled  of  the  Word  of  Life,  and  the  Life  was  made  manifest ". 
.  .  .  Thus  he  [the  author  of  the  Gospel  and  the  Epistle]  is  self- 
consistent  and  departs  not  from  his  theme,  but  handles  all  under  the 
same  headings  and  names. 

Denis  then  instances  certain  expressions  which  are  common 
to  the  Gospel  and  the  Epistle,  e.  g.  life,  light,  fleeing,  darkness, 
truth,  grace,  joy,  the  Flesh  and  Blood  of  Christ,  judgment, 
remission  of  sins,  God's  love  for  us,  the  commandment  of 
mutual  love,  that  we  must  keep  all  the  commandments,  the 
conviction  of  the  world,  of  the  devil,  of  Antichrist,  the  promise 
of  the  Holy  Spirit,  our  sojiship  of  God,  the  faith  that  is  every- 
where demanded  of  us',  the  Father,  too,  and  the  Son  are 
repeatedly  named. 

In  fine,  to  those  who  rightly  examine  them  it  is  clear  that  the  Gospel 
and  the  Epistle  have  throughout  one  and  the  same  character.     But 
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the  Apocalypse  is  quite  different  in  tone  from  them,  indeed  alien  to 
them;  it  hardly  touches  them,  nor  has  it  any  resemblance  to  them. 
In  fact,  it  has,  so  to  say,  no  syllable  in  common  with  them.  Neither 
does  the  Epistle  (I  say  nothing  of  the  Gospel)  show  any  recollection 
of  or  idea  of  the  Apocalypse,  nor  the  Apocalypse  of  the  Epistle. 
Whereas  Paul  in  his  Epistles  makes  certain  references  to  his  revela- 
tions, those  namely  of  which  he  did  not  write  expressly  in  the  said 
Epistles. 

Further,  the  very  structure  of  the  phrases  shows  to  what  extent  the 
Gospel  and  the  Epistle  differ  from  the  Apocalypse.  For  the  former 
are  not  only  not  written  in  halting  Greek,  but  they  show  a  real  ele- 
gance in  w^ords,  in  arguments,  and  in  the  structure  of  the  composi- 
tion ;  indeed  it  is  far  from  being  the  case  that  barbarisms  or  solecisms 
or  peculiarities  of  speech  are  to  be  discovered  therein.  For  the 
author  possessed  the  two  gifts  of  speech,  as  was  only  fitting,  since  the 
Lord  had  bestowed  upon  him  both,  viz.  those  of  knowledge  and  of 
its  expression."^  But  that  the  author  of  the  latter  (i.  e.  the  Apoca- 
lypse) saw  the  Revelation  and  received  knowledge  and  prophecy,  I 
do  not  question ;  yet  1  notice  that  his  language  is  not  precisely  that 
of  a  Greek,  and  that  he  makes  use  of  barbaric  idioms,  not  to  say 
solecisms.  These  it  is  not  needful  to  set  forth,  for  I  do  not  say  this 
to  bring  him  into  contempt  but  simply  in  order  to  bring  out  the  un- 
likeness  of  the  two  writings."^ 

That  Eusebius  is  tremendously  impressed  by  this  reasoning 
is  clear  from  his  commentary  on  Irenaeus's  statement  that 
Papias  was  "  a  hearer  of  John  and  a  companion  of  Polycarp  ".'* 
Apropos  of  this  statement  Eusebius  quotes  the  famous  words 
of  Papias :  "  I  shall  hesitate  to  set  down  for  you,  along  with 
my  interpretations,  whatsoever  things  I  have  at  any  time  learnt 
carefully  from  the  Elders  and  have  carefully  remembered, 
guaranteeing  their  truth.  For  I  did  not,  like  the  multitude, 
take  pleasure  in  those  that  speak  much,  but  in  those  that  teach 

-2  St.  Denis  certainly  exaggerates  when  he  insists  on  the  purity  of  the  Greek 
in  the  Gospel.  The  truth  is  that  the  style  adopted  is  such  that  it  was  hardly 
possible  for  the  writer  to  make  mistakes  in  syntax.  There  is  no  involved  con- 
struction ;  clause  follows  clause  in  simplest  fashion.  It  seems  indubitable  that 
the  author  was  a  Hebrew  whose  thought  was  characteristically  simple  and 
direct.  It  would  not  be  just  to  say  that  he  was  thinking  in  Aramaic  and  trans- 
lating his  thoughts  into  Greek  as  he  went ;  but  he  is  certainly  a  Hebrew  think- 
ing in  Greek,  viz.  in  a  language  other  than  his  own.  A  comparison  between 
any  chapter  at  random  and  a  chapter  from  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  will  show 
the  difference  between  a  writer  thinking  and  writing  in  Greek,  because  it  is  his 
own  tongue  and  one  who  is  using  a  vehicle  which  is  not  really  natural  to  him. 

-'3  H.  E.  VII.  XXV.  For  the  Greek  of  the  A])ocalypse,  cf.  Fresh  Light  from 
the  East,  Engl,  tr.,  p.  124,  note  9. 

-'4  H.  E.  V.  xxxiii.  4. 
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the  truth ;  not  in  those  that  relate  strange  commandments,  but 
in  those  that  deliver  the  commandments  given  by  the  Lord  to 
faith  and  springing  from  the  truth  itself.  But  if  it  chanced 
that  any  came  who  had  been  a  follower  of  the  Elders,  I  used 
to  inquire  the  words  of  the  Elders  (what  they  related  Andrew 
or  Peter  to  have  said,  or  Philip  or  Thomas  or  James  or  John, 
or  Matthew,  or  any  other  of  the  disciples  of  the  Lord),  and 
the  things  which  Aristion  and  the  *  Patriarch  '  John,  disciples 
of  the  Lord,  were  saying."  ^" 

On  these  words  Eusebius  comments  thus :  *'  It  is  worth 
while  observing  here  that  the  name  *  John  '  is  twice  enumer- 
ated by  him.  The  first  one  he  mentions  in  connexion  with 
Peter  and  James  and  Matthew^  and  the  rest  of  the  Apostles, 
clearly  meaning  the  Evangelist ;  but  the  other  *  John  '  he  men- 
tions after  an  interval,  and  places  him  among  others  outside 
the  number  of  the  Apostles,  putting  Aristion  before  him,  and 
he  distinctly  calls  him  a  *  Presbyter '  ".  "  This  shows  "  con- 
tinues Eusebius,  "  that  the  statement  of  those  is  true  who  say 
that  in  Asia  there  were  two  persons  that  bore  the  same  name, 
also  that  there  are  two  tombs  in  Ephesus,  each  of  which  to 
this  present  day  bears  the  name  of  *  John  '.  It  is  necessary 
to  pay  attention  to  this.  For  it  is  probable  that  it  was  the 
second  of  these — unless  any  one  prefers  the  first — who  saw  the 
Revelation  which  is  circulated  under  the  name  of  *  John  '.  And 
the  Papias  of  whom  we  are  here  treating  acknowledges  that  he 
received  the  words  of  the  Apostles  from  those  who  were  their 
followers;  he  says  that  he  himself  was  a  hearer  of  Aristion 
and  of  *  John  the  Presbyter  '."^ 

This  passage  in  Eusebius,  as  well  as  the  passage  given  above 
from  Denis  of  Alexandria,  has  been  the  fertile  source  of  much 
misunderstanding,  and  owing  to  it  the  shadowy  figure  of 
'  John  the  Presbyter '  has  haunted  the  pages  of  modern  criti- 
cism of  the  Fourth  Gospel."^ 

It  must  be  conceded  that  St.  Denis  has  drawn  a  somewhat 
exaggerated  picture;  nor  must  it  be  forgotten  that  he  had 
a  controversial  ax  to  grind.       For  Chiliasm,  or  the  doctrine 

25  H.  E.  III.  xxxix,  P.  G.  XX.  297;  cf.  Chapman,  John  the  Presbyter,  p.  40. 
2«  H.  E.  III.  xxxix.  5-7 ;  P.  G.  XX.  297. 

2'  For  a  full  discussion,  see  Dom  John  Chapman,  O.S.B.,  John  the  Presbyter, 
Clarendon  Press,  191 1;  cf.  also  Swete,  /.  T.  S.,  July,  1916. 
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of  the  Millenium,  was  held  to  be  the  plain  teaching  of  such 
passages  as  Apocalypse  5  :  10,  20 :  4-14.     That  the  style  of  the 
Apocalypse  differs  from  that  of  the  Gospel  and  I-III.  Jno,  is 
clear;  but  the  difference  is  one  demanded  by  the  subject  mat- 
ter.    The  Gospel  is  narrative;  the  Epistle  is  doctrine  based 
directly  on  that  narrative.     The  Apocalypse,  on  the  contrary, 
is   pure  prophecy — compare   the   allusions   to   prophecy   and 
prophesying,  10:  1 1 ;  ii  :  3,  6;  19 :  10;  to  the  Old  Testament 
prophets,   10:7;   ii:io,   18;   16:3;   18:20,  24;  22:6,  9;  to 
false  prophets,  2 :  20 ;  note,  too,  the  explicit  declaration  that 
the  book  itself  is  a  "  prophecy  ",1:3  ;  22  :  7,  9,  18.     But  while 
this  difference  of  subject  matter  demands  a  difference  of  voca- 
bulary, it  remains  true  that  the  vocabulary  and  style  of  the 
Gospel  and  of  the  three  Epistles  are  only  to  be  paralleled  in 
the  Apocalypse;  thus  note  such  peculiarly  Johannine  words  as 
aX-qBLvoi  which  occurs  eight  times  in  the  Gospel,  four  in  I.  Jno., 
nine  in  the  Apocalypse;  and  "testimony",  imprvpUi^  fourteen 
times  in  Gospel,  seven  in  the  Epistles,  and  nine  in  the  Apoca- 
lypse; also  ttW,  of  Christ's  redeeming  Blood,  five  times  in  the 
Gospel,   four  in   I.  Jno.,   and   five  in  the  Apocalypse;   more 
than  all,  the  use  of  Aoyos-^  as  denoting  the  Second  Person  of 
the  Trinity,  is  confined  to  the  Johannine  writings,  Jno.  1:1, 
14;  I.  Jno.  i:  I,  and  (?)   5:7;  Apoc.  19:  13.     Similarly  we 
should  note  the  use  of  the  Johannine  <^tA£iv  in  Apoc.  3:  19; 
22:  15;  it  does  not  occur  in  I-III.  Jno.,  but  is  found  twelve 
times  in  the  Gospel.     So,  too,   ^ov\o^  in  the  sense  of  Jno.  15  : 
13-15,  20;  cf.  Apoc.  1:1,  and  eleven  other  places.     The  same 
must  be  said  of  the  Johannine  ayarrT;  and  ayuTrao);  cf.  Apoc.  i  :-5  ; 
2:4,   19 ;  3:9;  12:11;  20 :  9.     In  2  :  28,  /  have  received  of 
My  Father^  and   3:14,   where   the   Son   is   described  as   the 
beginning   of  the  creation   of   God^   we   have   two   distinctly 
Johannine  phrases.     On  the  other  hand  it  must  be  acknowl- 
edged that  such  distinctively  Johannine  words  as  aA.?;^?,  dA.i;^cta, 
X<^P«  and Tto-Tts  are  entirely  wanting  in  the  Apocalypse;  while, 
conversely,  whereas  the  "  Lamb  of   God "   in  the   Gospel   is 
always  a/Aj/os,  i  :  29,  36,  in  the  Apocalypse  the  word  tlprtov  is  al- 
ways used;  cf.  Jno.  21:  15,  "feed  My  lambs".      The  word 
f^Tvs    in  the  expression  faithful  witness  is   peculiar  to  the 
Apocalypse,  cf.  i  :  5 ;  3 :  14,  etc.^^ 

*«  As  examples  of  Greek  words   almost   peculiar   to   the   Apocalypse,  note  (i. 
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Moreover,  despite  the  unquestionable  Johannine  tone  of  the 
Apocalypse,  it  is  undeniable  that  the  Greek  style  of  the  book 
is  very  different  indeed  from  that  of  the  Gospel  and  the 
Epistles ;  if  any  one  will  read  aloud  consecutively  a  chapter  of 
each  he  will  find  that,  while  the  reading  from  the  Epistle  is 
but  an  echo  of  the  Gospel,  the  transition  to  the  Apocalypse  is 
like  passing  from  one  author  to  another.  Hence  there  have 
not  been  wanting  critics  who  argue  that  this  difference  in 
style  is  such  that  we  can  only  hold  to  the  Johannine  author- 
ship of  both  by  supposing  that  they  were  written  at  periods 
widely  apart.  But,  they  continue,  extrinsic  testimony  is  in 
favor  of  the  view  that  all  three,  the  Gospel,  the  Epistles,  and 
the  Apocalypse,  were  written  at  a  very  late  period  in  St.  John's 
life.  Consequently,  they  urge,  we  are  faced  with  the  dilemma 
of  either  rejecting  this  extrinsic  testimony  or  of  rejecting  the 
Johannine  authorship  either  of  the  Gospel  and  the  Epistles 
on  the  one  hand  or  of  the  Apocalypse  on  the  other.  But,  they 
conclude,  the  Johannine  authorship  of  the  Gospel  and  Epistles 
is  certain ;  therefore  that  of  the  Apocalypse  must  be  rejected. 
This  was  practically  the  position  of  St.  Denis  of  Alexandria. 
Still  the  dilemma  does  not  leave  us  without  a  loophole.  For 
we  may  either  dispute  the  unanimity  and  clearness  of  the  ex- 
trinsic testimony  (see  below),  or  we  may  maintain  that  since 
the  Apocalypse  is  prophecy  and  written  in  ecstasy  (i  :  10),  its 
style  is  not  to  be  compared  with  that  of  the  meditative  Gospel 
and  Epistle.  This  latter  suggestion  is  hardly  likely  to  gain 
adherence,  and  it  certainly  conflicts  with  the  tradition  embodied 
in  the  Muratorian  Fragment,  that  John  wrote  even  the  Gospel 
in  a  species  of  ecstasy.  If,  however,  we  can  assign  the  Apoca- 
lypse to  an  earlier  period  of  St.  John's  life,  then  we  can  sup- 

p'Xapi6tovy  10:2,  9,  10.  Aristophanes  has  /3.  ^XiSap/ov;  ydfio^,  18:  ii,  12;  cf. 
Acts  21:3;  Karddefia,  22'.  y,  cf.  KaradEfiaTi^u,  Mt.  26:74;  fiaa&ofiai,  16:  lo; 
tisaovpdvT/fia,  8:  13,  14:  6,  18:  17;  oTrupa,  18:  I4;  opveov,  18:  2;  -KElsKilo),  20:4; 
TTo6^pTjqy  1:13,  which  the  Vulgate  simply  \.xzx\scx\hQS  poderes;  TrorafuxpdptjTov,  12: 
15;  irbpivo^,  9:  17;  pvKap6iy  22:  ii;  ra^iTtaZof,  16:  2i;  ^toar^p,  21:  II ;  ;^;A,mpof, 
3:  16,  etc. 

For  distinctively  Hebrew  constructions,  note  3 :  8,  7}v  .  .  .  avrtfv,  the  Hebrew 
repetition  of  the  demonstrative  as,  e.  g.  in  cujus  spes  ejus.  The  curious  Greek  con- 
structions in  8:  3;  the  bad  concords  in  14:  i,  3;  17:4;  the  lack  of  prepositions  in 
8:  3,  4;  22:  14;  the  use  of  tK  for  (5m,  8:  13,  the  use  of  i-rtt  in  20:  i,  22:  16,  and 
the  rare  form  kardOi]  in  8:  3,  12:  18,  etc. 
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pose  that  when  the  Apostle  came  to  write  the  Gospel  at  the 
close  of  his  life  he  had  profited  by  his  long  sojourn  in  Greek- 
speaking  Ephesus. 

The  Date  of  the  Apocalypse. 
The  earliest  witness  to  the  date  at  which  the  Apocalypse 
was  written  is  St.  Irenaeus,  who,  as  we  have  seen,  says  that  it 
"  was  seen  not  long  since,  almost  in  our  own  generation,  at 
the  close  of  the  reign  of  Domitian  ".^^  Clement  of  Alexandria, 
too,  relates  a  story  of  St.  John,  "  when,  after  the  death  of  the 
Tyrant,  he  had  returned  from  the  island  of  Patmos  to 
Ephesus  ".^^  Eusebius  clearly  understands  this  '*  tyrant "  to 
be  Domitian.^^  St.  Jerome,  presumably  on  the  authority  of 
Irenaeus  and  Eusebius,  always  takes  it  for  granted  that  John 
was  exiled  to  Patmos  by  Domitian. ^^  Now,  Domitian  reigned 
from  A.  D.  81-96  and  was  succeeded  by  Nerva,  who  recalled 
those  banished  by  his  predecessor.^  This  would  assign  the 
Apocalypse  to  about  the  year  90  A.  D.  Despite  this  evidence, 
however,  it  is  incorrect  to  speak  of  John's  exile  under  Domitian 
as  "  unanimous  tradition  ".^*  TertuUian,  to  whom  we  are  in- 
debted for  the  story  of  the  Apostle  being  let  down  into  a  bath 
of  boiling  oil  and  emerging  intact,*'  and  Origen,  who  speaks 
simply  of  his  exile  to  Patmos,^**  name  no  Emperor.  Theo- 
phylact  declares  that  it  took  place  under  Trajan !  *^  And 
Huetius  tells  us  that  Aretas  Caesariensis  refers  it  to  Nero; 
Baronius  supposes  that  Aretas  was  misled  by  TertuUian,  who 
groups  together  the  martyrdoms  of  Peter,  Paul,  and  John; 
but  it  is  inconceivable  that  anyone  could  so  understand 
TertuUian !  '^ 

^^  Adv.  Haer.  V.  xxx.  3 ;  P.  C.  VII.  1207.    This  passage  is  twice  quoted  by 
Eusebius,  H.  E.  III.  xviii;  V.  viii.  6. 
30  Quis  Dives?  XLII ;  H.  E.  III.  xxiii. 
31^.  E.  III.  XX.  11;  xxiii.  I. 

32  Vir.  Illusir.  IX;  P.  L.  XXIII.  625,  simply  an  adaptation  of  H.  E.  III.  xx. 
II.  Op.  Adv.  Jovin.  I.  26  where  also,  as  in  his  Comment  on  Mt.  20,  he  gives 
the  story  of  the  bath  of  oil  on  the  authority  of  TertuUian. 

33  H.  E.  III.  XX.  II  and  xxiii.  i. 

3*  So  McGiffert,  notes  on  //.  E.  III.  xviii.  3;  Ante-  and  Post-Nicene  Fathers, 
Eusebius,  ed.  Schaff  and  Wace,  Oxford,  1905. 
35  De  Praescr.  XXXVI ;  P.L.ll.  49. 
3«  Tom.  XVL  in  Maith.,  P.  G.  XIII.  1386. 
3  7  Comment,  in  Matth.  20. 
38  In  his  notes  on  Origen,  Tom.  XVI.  in  Matth.,  P.  G.  XIII.  1386. 
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The  most  interesting  testimony,  however,  is  that  of  St. 
Epiphanius.  It  is,  of  course,  usual  to  belittle  Epiphanius ;  ^^ 
but  when  he  makes  a  positive  statement  on  a  historical  point 
we  cannot  simply  reject  his  testimony.  Now  Epiphanius  says 
that  John  in  his  extreme  old  age  was  ordered  by  the  Holy 
Spirit  to  write  the  Gospel — it  is  clearly  question  of  the  Gos- 
pel, though  it  is  not  named.  *^  This  remark  he  repeats  and 
amplifies  later  on :  *'  The  Holy  Spirit  impelled  John  to  write 
the  Gospel  in  his  extreme  old  age,  when,  namely,  he  had  over- 
passed his  ninetieth  year,  after  his  return  from  the  island  of 
Patmos,  which  same  return  took  place  under  Claudius  Caesar. 
So  then  when  he  had  dwelt  many  years  in  Asia  he  was  com- 
pelled to  write  the  Gospel."  ^^  Further  on,  Epiphanius  ex- 
pressly declares  that  **  during  the  reign  of  Claudius  Caesar  he 
published  this  prophecy  when  living  in  the  island  of  Patmos  '\^^ 
It  must  be  remembered  that  Epiphanius  is  writing  against 
those  heretics  whom  he  himself  nicknamed  "Alogi  ",  because 
they  repudiated  the  doctrine  of  the  Logos,^^  and  consequently 
rejected  all  the  Johannine  writings  as  well :  ''  They  appear 
to  reject  the  writings  of  the  holy  Apostle,  I  mean  the  Gospel 
and  the  Apocalypse  as  well  as  John's  Epistles,  for  these  latter 
harmonize  with  the  Gospel  and  the  Apocalypse  ".**  Epiphan- 
ius could  hardly  afford  to  be  careless  in  making  such  definite 
statements  when  combating  a  heresy.  Yet  it  is  hard  to  believe 
that  the  Evangelist's  exile  as  well  as  his  return  from  it  can 
have  taken  place  in  the  reign  of  Tiberius  Claudius  Germanicus 
— to  give  him  his  full  title,  i.  e.  A.  D.  41-54.  Still  it  must  be 
remembered  that  there  was  a  Claudian  persecution,  for 
Claudius,  as  we  know  from  Acts  18:  2,  and  from  Suetonius, 
"  Judaeos  impulsore  Chresto,  assidue  tumultuantes,  Roma 
expulit  ".*^  One  is  almost  tempted  to  think  that  by  **  Claudius 
Caesar  "  Epiphanius  might  have  meant  Nero,  for  the  latter's 
full  title  was  Nero  Claudius  Caesar.     But  the  usage  of  Eusebius 

3^  Cf.  Salmon,  Introduction,  p.  168,  note,  4th  ed,  1889, 

*o  Haer.  LI.  ii. ;  P.  G.  XLI.  890. 

*i  Ibid.  xii.  910. 

*^  Ibid,  xxxiii.  950. 

*3  Ibid.  iii.  and  xxviii.,  891  and  938. 

**  Ibid,  xxxiv.  950. 

*5  Claudius,  25. 
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renders  this  improbable,  for  he  always  speaks  of  either 
"  Claudius "  or  **  Claudius  Caesar "  *®  when  he  means  the 
Emperor  Claudius,  and  Nero  he  always  mentions  simply  as 
"  Nero  ". 

The  really  important  thing  to  notice,  however,  is  that 
Epiphanius  says  that  a  long  space  elapsed  between  the  com- 
position of  the  Apocalypse  and  the  Gospel :  "  When  he  had 
dwelt  many  years  in  Asia  ",  i.  e.  subsequent  to  his  return  from 
Patmos  "  he  was  impelled  to  write  the  Gospel  ".*^  We  re- 
member, too,  that  Aretas  Caesariensis  "**  said  that  the  Apoca- 
lypse was  written  under  Nero.  But  St.  Jerome  too  says  the 
same  thing;  for,  whereas  the  text  in  Valesius's  edition  printed 
in  Migne  *®  has  "  Refert  autem  TertuUianus  quod  Romae 
missus  in  ferventis  olei  dolium  ",  Martianay  notes  that  *  pro 
Romae,  plures  mss.  codices  legunt  a  Nerone  \  and  Valesius 
himself  adds :  "  Mss.  omnes  et  vetus  editio  quod  a  Nerone 
missus  ".  As  Jerome  gives  this  on  the  authority  of  Tertullian 
and  Tertullian  makes  the  statement  about  the  bath  of  oil  in  his 
De  Praescriptioiiibus,  xxxvi.,  and  says  no  word  there  about 
Nero,  but  merely  refers  to  Rome  as  the  scene  of  the  martyrdoms 
of  SS.  Peter,  Paul,  and  John,  Valesius  has  presumably  changed 
the  text  of  St.  Jerome  from  a  Nerone  to  Romae,  for  he  acknowl- 
edges that  all  the  MSS.  have  a  Nerone.  But  there  is  no  proof 
that  Jerome  derived  his  information  from  Tertullian's  De 
Praescriptionibus  rather  than  from  some  one  of  the  many  lost 
works  of  Tertullian  to  which  Jerome  himself  refers  in  his 
De  Viris  Illustribus.^'^ 

Now  we  saw  above  that  Eusebius  understood  Clement  of 
Alexandria  to  speak  of  Domitian  when  he  said  that  John  re- 
turned from  Patmos  "  on  the  death  of  the  tyrant  *' ;  but  it  is 
clear  that  Clement  too,  like  Epiphanius,  supposes  a  consider- 
able interval  between  the  composition  of  the  Apocalypse,  i.  e. 
John's  residence  in  Patmos,  and  the  composition  of  the  Gospel. 
For  the  whole  story  of  the  young  man  whom,  as  Clement  tells 
us,  John  commended  to  the  care  of  the  Bishop  (?  Polycarp), 

46  E.  g.  H.  E.  II.  viii.  i,  ix.  i,  "Claudius";  II.  x.  9,  xiii.  3,  "Claudius 
Caesar  ". 

*T  C//  supra. 

^^  Ut  supra. 

^^  Adv.  Jovin.  I.  26;  P.  L.  XXIII.  247. 

-'0  LIII ;  P.  L.  XXIII.  663. 
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demands  a  considerable  lapse  of  time ;  thus  the  young  man  per- 
severed for  some  time,  8,  he  'little  by  little'  fell  away,  10, 
he  then  became  a  bandit,  formed  a  body  of  dissolute  men 
and  became  their  leader,  11,'  some  time  elapsed  ',  xp6v(t<i  eV  /x€<ra», 
12,  then  John  returned  and  for  the  first  time  it  is  said  that  he 
was  '  old  ',  17,  18 ;  neither  is  the  young  man  any  longer  spoken 
of  as  "  young  ".  But  if  John  returned  from  Patmos  only  in  the 
reign  of  Nerva,  96-98,  and  died,  as  is  supposed,  in  the  seventh 
year  of  Trajan,  viz.  104,  A.  D.  it  is  hard  to  see  how  sufficient 
time  is  allowed  for  the  events  herein  indicated.^^  If  on  the 
other  hand  we  suppose  that  Eusebius  was  mistaken  and  that 
Clement  is  really  referring  to  Nero,  w^e  shall  have  an  agree- 
ment between  Clement,  Aretas,  Jerome  probably,  and  Tertul- 
lian  probably.  The  only  difficulty  will  be  to  explain  (a)  how 
Irenaeus  could  positively  state  that  it  was  Domitian  who  sent 
John  into  exile;  (b)  how  Epiphanius  could  refer  it  to  Claudius, 
and  lastly,  (c)  how  Theophylact  could  refer  it  to  Trajan.  As 
for  Theophylact,  it  may  be  sufficient  to  say  that  he  belongs  to 
the  eleventh  century!  Of  Epiphanius  that,  conceivably,  he 
means  Nero  when  talking  of  Claudius  Caesar,  though  it  must 
be  acknowledged  that  this  is  an  improbable  supposition  (see 
above).  The  case  of  Irenaeus  is  different;  there  is  no  evading 
his  evidence.  The  only  thing  that  can  perhaps  be  said  is  that 
his  cotemporary,  Clement  of  Alexandria,  may,  as  we  have 
seen,  refer  it  to  Nero.  The  outstanding  fact,  however,  is  that 
there  is  no  such  unanimity  in  the  tradition  that  John  was  exiled 
under  Domitian,  as  has  been  supposed. 

If,  then,  it  is  felt  that  the  Greek  of  the  Apocalypse  is  irrecon- 
cilable with  that  of  the  Fourth  Gospel  on  the  supposition  that 
they  were  written  at  approximately  the  same  time,  we  may 
take  refuge  in  the  possibility  that  the  Apocalypse  dates  from 
the  time  of  Nero,  54-68,  while  the  Gospel  dates  from  that 
of  Nerva,  96-98,  or  from  the  early  years  of  Trajan,  98-104 
(117).- 

Hugh  Pope,  O.P. 

Hawkesyard  Priory,  England. 

*i  Quis  Dives?  XLII ;  H.  E.  III.  xxiii.  The  figures  in  the  text  refer  to  the 
sections  in  Eusebius. 

^^  It  is  presumably  arguments  such  as  the  foregoing  that  have  led  Edmund- 
son,  The  Church  in  Rome  in  the  First  Century,  Rampton  Lectures  for  I()I3,  p. 
140,  to  refer  the  Apoc.nlypse  to  about  A,  D.  70. 
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PABISH  SOCIETIES— THEIR  STRUGGLES. 


OF  church  societies  there  is  no  end.  As  to  their  effective- 
ness there  is  both  difference  of  opinion  and  difference 
of  result.  There  are  few  of  us  who  have  not  known  parish 
organizations  here  or  there  accomplishing  wonderful  things 
in  the  cause  of  souls.  There  are  still  ^  fewer  who  have  not 
been  face  to  face  with  sodalities  and  confraternities  dragging 
out  a  miserable  existence  and  instrumental  for  good  chiefly 
in  the  reward  a  few  faithful  members  deserve  for  burdens 
imposed  upon  them.  There  is  in  all  this,  however,  no  cause 
for  discouragement.  The  matter  is  entirely  in  our  own  hands. 
There  are  everywhere  possibilities  for  a  successful  society,  and 
we  all  understand  that  a  parish  society  is  what  the  priest  in 
charge  makes  it.  Without  this  energy  it  may  live,  but  it  can- 
not prosper.  Its  prosperity  is  usually  in  keeping  with  the 
degree  of  interest  and  attention  he  bestows  upon  it.  Probably 
the  only  exception  is  the  Knights  of  Columbus.  For  what- 
soever reason,  that  body  has  a  power  of  development  in  its 
own  inherent  vitality. 

Unfortunately,  the  ordinary  priest,  whether  pastor  or  as- 
sistant, has  imposed  on  him  a  duty  of  managing  a  society,  or 
societies,  without  ever  having  been  told  how.  Is  there  not  some- 
thing neglected  here?  Is  there  not  such  a  thing  as  showing 
the  beginner  what  line  of  procedure  to  adopt,  and  suggesting 
activities  which  tend  to  stimulate  interest  and  produce  results 
in  the  right  direction?  The  means  of  securing  that  success 
which  some  pastors  have  arrived  at  only  through  years  of 
intelligent  effort  and  experience,  could  surely  be  explained  to 
the  beginner.  As  our  primary  schools  are  conducted  to-day, 
very  few,  if  any,  of  our  most  capable  young  people  could  carry 
a  class  through  its  prescribed  program  of  studies,  without  a 
training  in  pedagogy;  at  least  ninety  per  cent  of  those  who 
pass  a  year  in  a  normal  school,  though  many  of  them  possess 
very  ordinary  attainments  otherwise,  do  this  work  well. 
There  is  scarcely  a  business  position  for  which  a  young  man  is 
considered  qualified  without  a  thorough  schooling  in  methods 
and  details.  Salesmen,  travellers,  insurance  agents,  book 
canvassers,  promoters — all  must  be  taught  their  lessons.  Most 
of  us  would  be  astonished  to  hear  of  the  number  of  night 
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schools  in  larger  cities  whose  purpose  is  to  give  instruction  of 
this  nature.  Not  the  least  part  of  this  form  of  endeavor  is 
the  system  of  training  the  raw  recruit  how  to  meet  and  handle 
men.  Conventions  of  one  form  of  business  or  another  are 
held  regularly  throughout  the  country  with  the  same  object  in 
view.  Could  not  the  young  priest  also  in  this,  the  most  prac- 
tical, if  not  most  difficult,  of  his  duties  receive  some  help  from 
the  experience  of  those  who  have  gone  before  and  won  success. 

Hitherto  in  our  seminaries  the  program  of  work  has  made 
little  provision  for  this  line  of  training,  and  works  on  Pastoral 
Theology,  admirable  beyond  question  in  all  they  undertake, 
in  the  treatment  of  work  among  parish  societies  are  disposed 
to  exhort  rather  than  suggest  or  direct. 

It  is  not  surprising,  then,  that  some  priests  spend  little  or 
no  effort  on  the  work,  not  knowing  what  to  do  nor  realizing 
how  anything  aould  come  of  the  effort;  that  others  try  and  to 
a  great  extent  fail,  but  through  a  sense  of  duty  or  of  loyalty 
to  institutions  established  with  the  highest  ecclesiastical  appro- 
bation, struggle  on  in  the  dark,  either  to  find  a  means  of  con- 
trolling the  situation  or  eventually  to  give  up  in  despair. 
Others,  professedly  believing  that  little  is  to  be  gained  from 
confraternities,  offer  no  objection  to  those  they  find  in  exist- 
ence and  allow  them  to  work  out  their  own  salvation  or 
destruction. 

Nevertheless  we  must  agree  that  an  interest  in  the  work  can 
be  cultivated,  an  interest  sufficient  to  arouse  activity  and  insure 
good  results;  moreover,  that  the  lack  of  both  interest  and 
energy  in  this,  as  in  everything  else,  is  mainly  due  to  want 
of  confidence  in  our  own  ability  to  cope  with  the  difficulties 
arising.  With  the  hope,  therefore,  of  promoting  further  dis- 
cussion of  the  subject,  I  venture  to  offer  a  few  suggestions 
which  have  come  to  me  in  the  direction  of  parish  societies 
during  a  fairly  long  and  valued  experience  in  the  ministry. 

Organizations  existing  in  most  large  parishes  may  be 
divided  into  two  classes.  First,  there  are  those  established  to 
carry  on  a  specific  work  of  zeal;  among  these  are  the  Con- 
fraternity of  Christian  Doctrine,  Altar  Societies,  the  St.  Vin- 
cent de  Paul  Society.  Then  there  is  the  class  of  societies 
whose  chief  purpose  is  the  sanctification  of  their  respective 
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members  by  the  observance  of  certain  rules,  the  advantages  of 
special  instruction,  mutual  good  example,  and  certain  devo- 
tional practices.  With  the  latter  in  particular  this  essay  i5= 
concerned. 

Not  many  will  object  to  the  principle  that  the  number  of 
societies  should  be  limited.  Societies  in  unrestricted  num- 
bers are  mutually  destructiv^e.  Your  ordinary  parishioner, 
man  or  woman,  is  doing  well  if  he  complies  strictly  with  the 
requirements  of  one.  Any  society  is  better  dead  and  unheard 
of  than  existing  and  unprosperous.  A  society  with  only  a 
small  proportion  of  faithful  members  defeats  its  very  purpose, 
for  instead  of  encouraging  one  another  the  members  become  a 
mutual  source  of  disedification.  From  this  point  of  view  four 
will  be  found  to  suffice:  one  each  for  men,  boys,  )^oung  ladies, 
and  married  women,  respectively. 

The  Men. 

No  other  church  organization  in  our  day  has  done,  or  is 
doing,  so  much  to  promote  among  men  frequentation  of  the 
Sacraments  as  the  Holy  Name  Society.  Whatever  the  explan- 
ation, there  is  undoubtedly  something,  either  in  its  origin  or 
purpose,  which  especially  appeals  to  men.  That  non-Catholics 
and  the  public  press  generally  are  everywhere  ready  to  ex- 
press a  generous  admiration  for  any  strictly  Catholic  organi- 
zation is,  to  say  the  least,  significant.  The  day  is  probably  at 
hand  when  practically  every  parish  in  the  land  will  have  its 
branch  of  this  salutary  Societ>'. 

Whether  general  Communions  should  be  monthly  or  quar- 
terly depends  entirely  on  the  other  question — "  What  object 
does  the  pastor  wish  to  further?  "  Is  it  frequent  Communion 
for  a  large  number  of  men  already  well  disposed,  or  regular 
Communion  for  all?  By  vigorous  efforts  on  the  part  of  the 
pastor  or  director  a  fairly  large  proportion  will  turn  out 
monthly,  at  least  for  some  time.  But  are  these  the  men  about 
whom  we  are  really  solicitous?  Would  not  many  of  these  be 
exemplary  in  the  frequent  reception  of  the  sacraments  with- 
out any  society  at  all?  On  the  other  hand,  in  nine  parishes 
out  of  ten  there  is  a  very  appreciable  number  for  whom  quar- 
terly Communion  is  decidedly  frequent.  If  the  influence  of 
the  Society  does  not  extend  to  these,  what  have  we  accom- 
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plished?  Suppose  we  succeed  in  having  all  do,  this  much,  may 
we  not  trust  that  the  more  fervent  members,  through  other  in- 
fluences at  our  disposal-r-the  pulpit,  the  confessional,  the  cele- 
bration of  feasts — will  easily  be  brought  to  more  frequent 
attendance  at  Holy  Communion?  Almost  any  man,  however 
indifferent  or  uninstructed,  dislikes  being  counted  out  alto- 
gether. He  will  make  some  effort  to  be  with  the  crowd.  Ex- 
ample, above  all,  has  weight  with  him;  he  can  entertain  the 
idea  of  taking  part  every  three  months,  but  not  much  oftener. 
As  director  of  a  branch  in  which  quarterly  Communion  was 
the  rule  my  personal  experience  has  been  that  every  occasion 
of  general  Communion  in  a  term  of  eight  years  brought  delin- 
quents to  the  sacred  tribunal.  By  "  delinquents  "  I  mean  men 
who  had  neglected  their  Easter  duty  for  periods  of  less  or 
greater  duration.  It  is  certainly  worthy  of  note  that  more 
than  once  a  quarterly  Communion  of  the  Holy  Name  Society 
saw  more  delinquents  approach  the  railing  than  was  the  result 
of  a  week's  mission  for  men  exclusively  conducted  toward 
the  close  of  these  same  eight  years. 

Similar  reasons  exist  for  the  quarterely  meeting.  Few  men 
will  attend  monthly  meetings  regularly  from  pure  devotion; 
not  many  will  attend  once  a  month,  even  when  the  meeting 
is  made  a  social  affair.  So  many  have  to  give  evenings  Ui 
fraternal  societies,  trade  or  labor  organizations,  athletic 
clubs,  etc.,  etc.,  not  to  speak  of  the  theatre  and  the  thousand 
forms  of  amusement,  that  we  cannot  expect  them  often.  The 
greatest  inherent  force  a  society  possesses  is  full  attendance, 
whether  at  meetings  or  general  Communions.  The  member 
who  witnesses  that  will  almost  certainly  come  back  the  next 
time;  we  must  labor  to  secure  it  at  any  cost.  When  we  can 
arrange  for  a  meeting  on  the  Sunday  afternoon  or  at  some 
other  date  immediately  preceding  the  quarterly  Communion, 
one  helps  to  announce  the  other  and  serves  to  concentrate  in- 
terest on  the  occasion.  It  is  altogether  advisable  to  appoint 
a  number  of  promoters  or  prefects  of  districts  whose  duty  it 
will  be  to  call  personally  on  each  member  within  his  precinct 
a  few  days  previous  to  the  quarterly  meeting.  Every  prefect 
should  be  made  to  feel  that  his  absence  from  a  meeting  or 
general  Communion  thereby  disqualifies  him  for  the  position. 
By  assigning  certain  pews  to  each  district  on  the  morning  of 
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general  Communion  we  shall  enable  prefects  to  keep  an  exact 
record  of  the  attendance  of  their  members  for  the  year.  Strict 
attention  on  the  part  of  prefects  to  these  details,  coupled  with 
vigorous  announcements  from  the  pulpit,  will  not  suffice  to 
bring  out  every  man  faithfully  even  four  times  a  year;  we 
shall  be  surprised  to  learn  how  many  can  ignore  the  appeal. 
The  best  results  cannot  be  obtained  short  of  a  personal  visit 
from  the  pastor  or  one  of  his  assistants.  Apart  entirely  from 
the  special  interests  of  the  Holy  Name  Society,  it  is  not  too 
much  that  the  more  or  less  responsive  class  enjoy  the  visit 
of  a  priest  four  times  a  year.  If,  during  the  week  immediately 
preceding  the  quarterly  Communion,  priests  of  the  parish  can 
arrange  to  give  the  hours  after  5  or  5.30  P.  M.  to  calling  upon 
the  men,  married  and  single,  and  especially  upon  those  of 
whom  they  see  the  least,  the  success  of  the  Holy  Name  Society 
is  practically  assured.    . 

When  meetings  come  only  at  the  end  of  three  months  it  will 
not  be  difficult  to  provide  a  program  interesting  and  attractive. 
A  member  should  feel  that  there  is  something  worth  going 
to.  Whether  it  consist  of  a  special  sermon  with  Benediction  of 
the  Blessed  Sacrament,  a  lecture  by  some  priest  or  Catholic 
layman,  a  discussion  bearing  on  the  work  of  the  society,  or, 
as  is  advisable  now  and  then,  a  literary  or  musical  entertain- 
ment, neither  trouble  nor  expense  should  be  spared  to  prevent 
the  time  being  occupied  with  what  will  merely  seem  a  dull 
and  meaningless  routine.  See  that  the  meetings  are  lively 
and  the  ©ccasions  of  receiving  the  Sacraments  devotional  and 
orderly.  Provide  confessors  numerous  enough  not  to  keep 
the  men  waiting;  exclude  women  from  the  confessionals  on 
those  Saturday  evenings,  and  thus  let  the  men  understand  that 
the  occasion  is  theirs  and  that  their  presence  is  expected. 
Give  the  society  precedence  at  the  Communion  rail  on  Sunday 
morning;  prepare  a  short  discourse  suitable  to  the  occasion; 
have  them  supply  congregational  singing — a  hymn  or  two; 
require  them  to  give  suitable  time  to  thanksgiving,  the  director 
remaining  in  their  midst  during  the  entire  ceremony. 

The  regulation  providing  that  upon  the  death  of  a  member 
a  number  of  Masses — twenty  or  thirty — be  offered  for  the 
repose  of  his  soul,  appeals  warmly  to  all  and  has  a  rare  force 
in  maintaining  interest  in  the  society.     Directors  will  do  well 
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to  look  after  this  with  scrupulous  attention  and  refer  to  it 
regularly  when  addressing  meetings  or  speaking  of  the  So- 
ciety from  the  pulpit.  .  The  Holy  Name  Journal  strongly 
recommends  assuming  charge  of  certain  parish  activities  with 
a  view  to  imparting  interest  in  something  over  and  above  the 
prescribed  devotional  practices.  The  manner  of  carrying  out 
this  suggestion  will  necessarily  vary  with  the  conditions  ob- 
taining in  particular  parishes.  It  is  always  important,  how- 
ever, that  work  undertaken  with  this  object  be  such  as  to 
command  the  interest  and  invite  the  cooperation  of  all  the 
members. 

Certain  dioceses  have  a  central  executive  committee,  which 
is  really  necessary  to  arrange  for  annual  processions  and  for 
other  undertakings  that  several  branches  unite  to  carry  out. 
Like  all  central  administrations  to  which  a  federation  of  local 
organizations  gives  rise,  its  tendency  is  to  usurp  functions 
strictly  within  the  competence  of  the  individual  body.  Herein 
is  a  serious  danger.  Each  branch  must  be  jealous  of  its 
autonomy  and  insist  upon  exercising  full  control  over  all  its 
doings  within  the  parish,  and  over  such  movements  as  are 
carried  through  by  the  local  organization  without  the  assist- 
ance of  other  branches.  The  more  any  branch  asserts  its  inde- 
pendence in  managing  its  own  affairs,  the  greater  service  it 
will  render  itself  and  the  Holy  Name  Society  as  a  diocesan 
body.  The  qualification  for  rendering  valuable  service  is 
vigorous  life  in  the  individual  called  upon  for  service. 

The  Boys. 

A  junior  Holy  Name  Society  for  boys  under  eighteen  years 
of  age  is  much  easier  to  conduct.  Generally  it  is  wise  to  keep 
the  age  of  admission  well  advanced.  The  line  may  safely  be 
drawn  about  twelve,  or  better  perhaps,  at  the  reception  of 
Confirmation.  The  younger  boys  will  look  ahead  ambitiously 
to  this  promotion,  while  it  is  instinctive  with  those  of  sixteen 
or  seventeen  to  resent  being  associated  in  any  way  with  children 
of  lower  grades.  Of  course,  monthly  Communion  must  always 
be  the  standard  here.  Universal  conformity  to  this  can  be 
secured,  though  it  will  probably  be  found  necessary  to  keep 
an  exact  record  of  attendance  on  each  occasion  and  to  insist 
that  every  case  of  absence  be  accounted  for.     Any  system  for 
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carrying  this  out  will  very  soon  give  adequate  results.  I  know 
of  no  means  at  once  so  simple  and  so  effectual  as  that  of  im- 
mediately notifying  the  parents  of  the  absent  member  and 
requesting  them  to  have  him  make  up  for  the  delinquency  with- 
in a  day  or  two.  Filling  in  the  blanks  on  a  printed  postal 
card  conveying  this  message  and  bearing  the  signature  of  the 
Reverend  Director  is  the  work  of  only  a  few  seconds  and  in- 
variably insures  amendmisnt  next  month.  The  parent  is  rare 
indeed  who  fails  to  appreciate  this  evidence  of  a  pastor's  or 
assistant's  interest  in  his  or  her  boy,  and  in  the  boys  generally. 
The  effects  may  often  be  far-reaching,  even  beyond  all  ex- 
pectations, and  there  is  not  the  slightest  danger  of  most  sensi- 
tive parents  resenting  this  plain  intimation  of  neglected  duty 
on  their  part.  An  occasional  friendly  remark  will  make  the 
older  boys  understand  how  much  depends  on  their  example. 
Should  the  boys  of  seventeen  take  the  liberty  of  excusing 
themselves  from  regular  attendance,  the  boys  of  sixteen  will 
soon  claim  the  same  privilege. 

If  a  religious  society  has  one  purpose  more  than  another, 
it  is  surely  that  of  inspiring  the  greatest  reverence  for  the 
Sacraments  and  teaching  its  members  to  receive  them  not  only 
regularly  but  also  with  all  possible  devotion.  Accordingly, 
as  a  training  for  the  future,  as  well  as  to  insure  a  fitting  prepa- 
ration for  Holy  Communion,  insist  that  all  who  are  free  to  do 
so,  go  to  confession  on  Saturday.  The  boys  who  work  Saturday 
afternoon  and  evening  should  have  the  fullest  assurance  of  an 
opportunity  to  go  to  confession  Sunday  morning.  On  those 
Sunday  mornings  a  priest  is  quite  justified  in  asking  all  other 
penitents  to  relinquish  their  place  near  the  confessional  in 
favor  of  boys  who  have  been  at  work  Saturday  afternoon  and 
evening. 

The  Reverend  Director,  who  should  remain  with  them  dur- 
ing Mass,  will  reserve  a  number  of  pews  for  their  use,  prefer- 
ably near  the  altar,  and  will  have  them  take  their  places  in  an 
orderly  manner,  wearing  badges,  and  never  without  a  prayer 
book.  It  is  much  better  to  see  that  each  boy  read  his  own  book 
attentively  than  to  fill  up  that  hour  with  certain  devotions  made 
in  common,  such  as  reciting  the  beads,  singing  hymns,  or  re- 
peating certain  prayers  in  concert.  We  are  all  so  much 
creatures  of  habit  that  in  this  formative  stage  the  method  of 
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assisting  at  Mass  and  making  thanksgiving  after  Communion 
should  be  just  that  which  they  can  always  practise  with  great- 
est benefit  in  after  life.  The  boys'  society,  and  for  that  matter 
all  societies,  should  have  precedence  in  going  to  the  railing  on 
their  respective  days  of  general  Communion.  In  churches 
where  giving  Communion  takes  up  from  ten  to  twenty  minutes 
this  regulation  means  a  great  deal,  and  members  who  are 
faithful  to  a  society  will  be  encouraged  by  this  mark  of  favor. 
A  more  lively  attachment  to  the  society  can  be  maintained 
where  it  is  possible  to  conduct  an  athletic  organization  in  con- 
nexion with  it.  A  club  room,  reading  matter,  debates,  etc. 
mean  little  to  the  majority  of  boys  under  eighteen,  and  some- 
thing in  common,  outside  the  religious  exercises,  is  very  desir- 
able. Failing  everything  else,  the  director  can  get  them  to- 
gether on  special  occasions ;  it  is  altogether  advisable  to  have 
them  take  part  in  church-  processions,  entertainments,  etc. ;  an 
outing  now  and  then  is  everywhere  possible.  It  is  important, 
of  course,  that  the  call  upon  the  society  is  one  in  which  the 
members  can  participate. 

The  Young  Ladies. 

It  would  seem  almost  heterodox  not  to  associate  the  name 
of  the  Sodality  B.  V.  M.  with  this  portion  of  the  congregation. 
I  am  not  sure  that  I  have  ever  understood  the  exact  purpose 
of  this  now  long  widespread  institution.  In  many  parishes 
the  qualifications  for  membership  tend  to  make  it  select  and 
exclusive.  Only  those  who  can  promise  exemplary  strictness 
of  conduct,  even  to  the  extent  of  giving  up  much  of  what  is 
sanctioned  by  custom,  are  considered  eligible.  A  limited  num- 
ber of  young  women  leading  lives  truly  edifying  can  thus 
be  guaranteed.  The  effect  upon  the  entire  congregation  must 
be  wholesome.  A  higher  standard  of  piety  is  put  forward; 
frequentation  of  the  Sacraments  is  encouraged;  a  small  body 
of  willing  workers  is  available  for  certain  lines  of  church  work ; 
many  little  services  in  the  way  of  decorating  the  altar  can 
be  counted  on. 

When  all  is  said  and  done,  however,  we  cannot  help  feeling 
that  they  who  least  need  looking  after  are  receiving  our  special 
attention.  Are  sodality  meetings  merely  pious  occasions  fill- 
ing in  an  idle  hour  on  Sunday  for  young  women  whose  strict- 
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ness  of  living  preserve  them  from  the  temptation  of  spending 
their  Sunday  afternoons  elsewhere?  We  assist  at  meetings, 
prepare  sermons  for  them,  busy  ourselves  with  what  is  going 
on,  all  the  time  realizing  that  our  efforts  are  in  behalf  of  the 
devout  and  well-behaved  few,  not  of  the  young,  or  unpro- 
tected, or  indifferent. 

What  can  we  do  for  the  large  majority  who  constitute  this 
latter  class?  Will  the  canonically  erected  Sodality  of  the 
Blessed  Virgin,  with  its  lofty  ideals  and  fixed  rules,  admit 
local  modifications  such  as  to  throw  open  its  doors  to  all  ?  And 
if  not,  are  there  not  parishes  in  which  some  other  organization 
less  rigidly  constituted  might  be  an  instrument  of  greater  good 
for  a  greater  number?  Now  that  our  cities  are  filled  with 
young  women  earning  a  living  under  ever-varying  conditions, 
away  from  home,  isolated,  not  under  any  special  religious  in- 
fluences, exposed  to  dangers  more  or  less  threatening,  are  we 
not  called  upon  to  include  them  in  our  schemes  for  promoting 
good  or  fortifying  against  evil?  But  this  we  cannot  have,  if 
admission  depends  upon  many  pious  observances  or  giving  up 
many  practices  which  society  is  tolerating.  Suppose  our  chief 
end  be  that  every  young  lady  in  the  parish  without  an  exception 
approach  the  Sacraments  regularly — at  least  once  a  month — 
trusting  to  other  means  and  influences  to  promote  frequent 
Communion  among  those  so  disposed,  how  can  it  be  ac- 
complished ? 

The  very  first  condition  of  success  is  probably  the  fixing  of 
an  age  limit.  Any  priest  who  has  had  the  direction  of  a 
Sodality  knows  how  much  the  younger  portion  object  to  identi- 
fying themselves  with  assemblages  or  public  gatherings  in 
which  a  considerable  number  of  the  more  advanced  in  years 
are  prominent,  and  it  is  always  this  latter  class  who  appear 
most  faithfully  when  devotional  exercises  or  church  work  is 
the  object.  A  line  has  to  be  drawn,  no  matter  how  delicate 
the  undertaking.  I  knew  a  pastor  who  was  accustomed  to 
face  the  situation  with  the  following  announcement :  "  We 
require  all  girls  to  attend  Sunday  school  until  they  are  fifteen 
years  of  age  at  least;  for  the  next  nine  or  ten  years  we  shall 
endeavor  to  do  all  we  can  for  them  in  the  Sodality ;  but  after 
that  they  must  look  after  themselves  the  best  they  can."  Thus 
it  was  made  clear  that  all  single  ladies  beyond  a  certain  age 
were  not  eligible  for  membership. 
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If  there  are  some  young  women  in  the  congregation  whose 
families  are  possessed  of  wealth,  or  enjoy  a  certain  social 
prestige,  their  attendance  at  Sodality  meetings  must  be  strenu- 
ously insisted  upon.  A'  Sodality  director  has  to  deal  with 
people  keenly  sensitive  to  any  evidence  of  class  distinction. 
There  is  always  a  very  large  number  who,  having  to  choose 
between  being  absent  with  the  socially  recognized  or  present 
with  the  housemaid  and  factory  girl,  will  soon  come  to  a 
decision.  The  consequences  to  the  Sodality  are  fatal.  Mem- 
bership must  be  made  fashionable.  Good  Catholic  families 
blessed  with  some  worldly  importance  can  be  made  to  under- 
stand this,  and  should  be  induced  to  make  good  use  of  the 
influence  God  has  placed  in  their  control.  Under  such  cir- 
cumstances it  is  generally  better  to  look  upon  the  Sodality  as 
a  purely  religious  organization,  not  imposing  obligations  of 
a  social  nature.  There  may  be  several  most  exemplary  at 
every  call  and  capable  of  real  leadership  in  church  work  who 
jealously  claim  the  privilege  of  social  exclusion.  "  Not 
genuine  Christianity" — some  one  may  rejoin. >  Perhaps  so, 
but  why  feel  obliged  to  attempt  the  impossible? 

When  the  aim  is  to  assemble  all,  one  meeting  in  the  month 
will  be  found  sufficient.  This  supposes  a  strict  insistence  on 
full  attendance  and  pains  being  taken  to  make  the  occasion 
worth  while.  When  a  sermon  carefully  selected,  carefully 
prepared,  interesting,  adapted  to  the  audience,  may  be  ex- 
pected, there  is  little  difficulty  in  securing  a  generous  response. 
We  are  often  heard  deploring  the  decline  of  religious  senti- 
ment, perhaps  of  true  womanly  character,  among  the  young 
ladies  of  our  day.  We  know  how  many  have  received  but 
limited  instruction,  how  many  are  left  almost  entirely  without 
guidance,  what  room  there  is  for  enlightenment  among  the  so- 
called  better  classes ;  and  no  priest  in  charge  of  souls  can  feel 
guiltless  should  he  fail  to  make  the  most  of  an  opportunity 
such  as  is  afforded  by  a  well  attended  Sodality  meeting. 
Their  choice  of  company,  their  reading,  pleasure-seeking, 
conditions  of  employment,  irregular  hours,  extravagance  of 
means  and  health,  their  future  prospects,  the  subject  of  voca- 
tion, Christian-like  preparation  for  marriage,  the  evils  of 
mixed  marriage,  and  many  other  similar  topics  supply  material 
for  an  almost  endless  list  of  sermons  which  every  young  woman 
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will  follow  with  interest,  and  which  cannot  fail  to  influence 
her  present  and  after  life.  A  meeting  without  something  in 
the  way  of  instruction  attracts  few;  one  meeting  monthly 
well  attended  gives  results  much  more  valuable  than  two  or 
three  half- attended. 

There  is  a  considerable  number  of  young  women  willing, 
anxious,  to  give  some  time  to  real  works  of  zeal.  There  are 
several  others  seeking  pastime  in  less  desirable  pursuits  who 
can  be  induced  to  take  part  in  activities  promoted  by  the  church. 
A  thriving  Sodality  can  become  a  medium  of  furthering  such 
undertakings,  all  of  which  will  serve  to  give  it  strength  and 
maintain  the  interest  of  its  members.  It  is  still  better  when 
a  variety  of  employments  can  be  found,  such  as  will  appeal  to 
the  tastes  of  different  members.  Some  will  evince  a  rare 
capacity  for  decorating  the  altar  and  looking  after  the  sanctu- 
ary furnishings ;  other  are  invaluable  in  the  work  of  instruction 
whether  among  illiterate  adults  or  conducting  a  Sunday  school 
class ;  others  may  do  much  to  develop  the  parish  library.  Then 
there  are  such  works  of  charity  as  visiting  poor  patients  in 
public  hospitals  and  in  certain  homes.  Every  city  pastor  is 
thinking  of  permanent  invalids,  never  able  to  leave  their  homes 
or  perhaps  their  beds.  Often  they  are  poor  and  unknown. 
They  try  to  wear  in  the  long  hours  day  after  day  with  little 
or  no  means  of  distraction  and  rarely  a  caller.  What  an  event 
in  their  sad,  dull  lives  would  be  the  visit  of  a  couple  of  bright 
young  girls  willing  to  show  them  a  kindness  and  do  some- 
thing to  cheer  their  loneliness.  Needless  to  add,  what  a  bene- 
fit to  the  young  women  themselves,  particularly  to  the  young 
women  whose  homes  afford  the  luxury  of  ample  means  and 
every  variety  of  pleasure.  Many  of  our  wealthy  or  well-to- 
do  Catholics  give  generously  to  the  poor;  how  few  visit  them 
regularly  in  their  homes,  how  fewer  still  try  to  understand  the 
lives  of  the  struggling  laboring  class  by  putting  themselves 
in  contact  with  the  conditions  under  which  their  families  have 
to  exist.  Perhaps  they  do  not  dare ;  the  sufferings  of  the  poor 
might  be  a  reproach  to  their  own  self-seeking;  they  could  no 
longer  enjoy  their  many  comforts  and  pastimes  with  the  same 
complacency;  on  the  whole,  therefore,  it  is  better  not  to  see 
or  know  too  much  of  these  people.  Now  it  is  precisely  for  such 
reasons  that  young  ladies  of  means  and  leisure  in  a  Sodality 
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should  be  induced  to  visit  regularly  the  needy  and  suffering. 
I  will  go  still  further.  At  the  present  day  many  young  wo- 
men drive  automobiles,  and  frequently  it  happens  that  they 
are  really  looking  for  some  place  to  go.  How  seldom  it  oc- 
curs to  them  to  share  a  drive  in  the  open  air  with  some  poor 
creature  who  has  passed  months  and  years  with  no  possible 
means  of  getting  away  from  the  monotony  of  her  cheerless 
quarters.  Thus,  in  a  large  city  parish  especially,  occupations 
without  number  can  be  found  to  interest  members  and  make 
them  realize  that  their  religion  calls  for  something  generous 
and  self-sacrificing  on  their  part. 

Aside  from  the  celebration  of  the  greater  feasts  in  honor 
of  Our  Lady,  it  may  be  well  not  to  insist  on  assembling  the 
Sodality  for  extraordinary  devotions.  Something,  however, 
can  easily  be  done  in  the  way  of  visits  to  the  Blessed  Sacra- 
ment in  private.  There  is  positively  no  member  who  will  not 
undertake  as  much  as  this  at  least  once  a  month ;  many  will  do 
more.  A  schedule  assigning  each  a  different  hour,  to  suit  her 
convenience,  will  in  large  parishes  secure  attendance  upon 
our  Lord  on  the  altar  during  the  greater  part  of  the  time. 
The  maintaining  of  this  devotion  in  vigor  requires  a  very 
little  effort  on  the  part  of  the  Reverend  Director. 

The  Women. 

In  conducting  societies  for  the  benefit  of  the  three  classes 
already  dealt  with,  the  great  effort  lies  in  finding  means  of 
inducing  them  to  attend.  In  arranging  for  meetings  of  the 
women  of  the  parish  it  is  much  less  a  question  of  offering 
inducements  than  of  fixing  an  hour  when  all  may  find  it  con- 
venient to  be  present.  As  a  class  they  need  little  urging,  pro- 
vided they  are  free  to  leave  their  homes.  Whether  it  be  the 
Confraternity  of  Christian  Mothers,  the  Apostleship  of  Prayer, 
the  League  of  the  Sacred  Heart,  or  some  other  similar  organi- 
zation, matters  little,  if  we  can  make  it  possible  for  all  to  be 
present  at  the  monthly  Communion  and  at  the  regular  meeting. 
Here  then  is  the  first  question  that  a  director  will  have  to 
study.  The  holidays  of  obligation.  Good  Friday,  and  some 
other  days  of  devotion  which  are  supposed  to  claim  relief  from 
the  stress  of  home  duties  will  probably  afford  the  best  oppor- 
tunities of  assembling  for  a  meeting. 
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The  works  of  zeal  in  which  members  of  the  organization  are 
asked  to  take  part  should  consist  of  the  promotion  of  piety  and 
religious  exercises  in  the  home.  Discourses  prepared  with  this 
end  in  view  should  aim  not  merely  at  pointing  out  what 
practices  members  can  have  cultivated  in  their  homes,  but  also 
in  teaching  them  in  detail  how  these  are  to  be  conducted. 
Perhaps  we  all  fail  to  a  certain  extent  in  this  particular.  We 
exhort;  we  urge  the  necessity  and  importance  of  home  training 
in  a  general  way ;  we  deplore  the  lack  of  it ;  we  condemn  merci- 
lessly the  negligence  of  parents,  quite  forgetting  that  reforms 
rarely  come  through  the  most  eloquent  denunciations  of  evil, 
and  that  a  very  great  deal  could  be  accomplished  by  any  mother 
who  realizes  in  detail  just  what  is  expected  of  her  and  knows 
how  to  set  about  it.  To  explain  what  I  mean  I  would  suggest 
something  like  the  following  as  a  list  of  subjects  for  instruction  : 

The  morning  prayer  of  young  children ; 

Morning  prayer  among  the  older  members; 

Family  evening  prayer ; 

Recitation  of  the  Rosary; 

Prayers  before  and  after  meals; 

Prayers  upon  retiring  and  rising; 

Prayers  in  time  of  temptation  and  danger,  etc. ; 

Preparation  of  children  for  confession ; 

Preparation  for  first  Communion ; 

A  series  of  instructions  explaining  the  method  of  teaching 
the  Catechism  in  the  home; 

How  parents  may  have  their  children  approach  the  Sacra- 
ments regularly; 

Insisting  that  children  make  a  proper  thanksgiving  after 
Communion ; 

With  what  prayer  books  a  family  should  be  provided ; 

Singing  of  hymns  in  the  home ; 

Subscribing  to  and  reading  Catholic  papers ; 

Lists  of  religious  books,  Catholic  stories,  etc.  to  be  pro- 
vided for  the  home  from  time  to  time; 

Supplying  the  home  with  sacred  pictures,  statues,  and 
objects  of  piety  generally; 

Importance  of  wearing  the  scapular ;  f 

Necessity  of  correction  and  punishment ; 
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The    duties   parents   have   of   training  their   children    in 
habits  of  industry; 

The  danger  of  acquiring  habits  of  .self-indulgence  and 
pleasure-seeking ; 

Insisting  on  the  observance  of  proper  hours ; 

Guarding  them  against  dangerous   associates   and   asso- 
ciations ; 

Children  spoiled  by  too  much  money; 

How  parents  may  encourage  home  amusements ; 

What  amusements  to  forbid. 
Each  of  the  above  is  quite  sufficient  for  a  distinct  instruction, 
some  for  two  or  more.  The  list,  it  will  be  seen  at  a  glance,  is 
far  from  exhaustive;  but  it  at  least  suggests  the  immense  pos- 
sibilities for  good  lying  before  us  if  we  can  succeed  in  regu- 
larly assembling  the  mothers  of  the  congregation  and  make 
an  ordinary  reasonable  effort  to  explain  to  them  how  to  ap- 
proach the  peculiar  duties  of  their  position. 

Keeping  up  a  general  Communion  monthly,  they  will  look 
after  themselves  with  the  minimum  assistance  from  the  priest 
in  charge.  There  will  always  be  a  few  delinquents,  however,  a 
few  offering  pretexts  for  declining  to  be  enrolled  in  the  so- 
ciety. I  know  no  remedy  for  this  unless  it  be  unremitting 
attention.  The  director  may  find  it  necessary  to  call  on  such 
members  regularly.  For  the  sake  of  the  example  they  owe 
their  children,  no  trouble  is  too  great  in  order  to  secure  their 
faithful  attendance.  No  matter  how  well  church  and  school 
are  conducted,  there  is  little  prospect  of  a  growing-up  family 
realizing  their  religious  duties  if  the  mother  can  allow  herself 
to  remain  indifferent. 

Although  the  number  of  societies  be  kept  down  to  four,  it  is 
still  evident  that  no  one  priest  can  look  after  all  in  such  a 
way  as  to  bestow  on  each  the  time  and  energy  necessary  to 
their  proper  maintenance.  Wherever  possible,  it  is  desirable 
that  the  director's  attendance  be  confined  to  one  single  or- 
ganization. 

In  the  confessional  we  have  at  our  disposal  another  very 
effective  means  of  promoting  the  interests  of  societies  whose 
purpose  is  devotional.  We  shall  meet  penitents  to  whom  mem- 
bership in  such  organizations  would  be  a  very  decided  benefit; 
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we  shall  meet  others  already  members  to  whom  we  can  sug- 
gest no  more  practical  means  of  assistance  in  their  peculiar 
circumstances  than  strict  fidelity  to  the  rules  of  their  society. 
When  all  confessors  attached  to  the  church  understand  they 
are  expected  to  give  attention  to  this  line  of  procedure,  much 
will  be  done  among  all  classes  of  the  congregation  to  invigorate 
the  life  of  and  show  respect  for  the  different  societies  and 
sodalities. 

M.  V.  Kelly,  C.S.B. 
Assumption  College,  Sandwich,  Canada. 


Hnalecta* 


SAORA  OONGREGATIO  00NSIST0RIALI8. 

De  Facultate  applicandi  Missas  in  favorem 
Seminariorum. 

Quaesitum  est  a  nonnullis  Episcopis  utrum  decretum  S.  Con 
gregationis  Consistorialis  diei  25  aprilis  huius  anni,  quo  statue- 
batur  facultates  a  S.  Sede  Ordinariis  per  communia  indulta 
concessas  finem  esse  habituras,  die  quo  Codex  Canonici  luris 
vigere  coepisset,  comprehenderet  etiam  indulta  quaedam  circa 
missas  in  favorem  Seminarii  applicandas  nonnullis  dioecesibus 
concessa. 

Huic  dubio,  de  mandato  SSmi  D.  N.,  S.  Congregatio 
respondit:  memorata  indulta  non  fuisse  comprehensa,  ideoque 
in  suo  robore  manere. 

Datum  Romae,  ex  aedibus  Sacrae  Congregationis  Consis- 
torialis, die  I  iulii  191 8. 

'i'  C.  Card.  De  Lai,  Ep.  Sabinen.,  Secretarius. 

L.  *  S. 

•f  V.  Sardi,  Archiep.  Caesarien.,  Adsessor. 
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SAOBA  OONGBEOATIO  BITUUM. 

De  Missa  Votiva  vel  Commemoratione  pro  Sponsis. 

Hodiernus  Episcopus  Herbipolen.  Apostolicae  Sedi  sequen- 
tia  dubia,  pro  opportuna  declaratione,  humillime  exposuit 
nimirum. 

luxta  Canonem  1108  Codicis  lur.  Can.  Ordinarii  locorum 
benedictionem  nuptialem  permittere  possunt,  ex  iusta  causa, 
etiam  tempore  Adventus  usque  ad  Navititatem  Domini  inclu- 
sive, et  a  Feria  IV  Cinerum  usque  ad  Dominicam  Paschatis 
inclusive,  salvis  legibus  liturgicis.      Hinc  quaeritur: 

I.  Si  Ordinarii  ex  hac  licentia,  quae  non  limitata  esse  vide- 
tur,  benedictionem  nuptialem  permittant  in  Nativitate  Domini 
et  Dominica  Resurrectionis,  licetne  Orationi  Missae  de  re- 
spectivo  Festo  addere  commemorationem  pro  sponsis,  quam- 
quam  haec  Festa,  sicuti  alia  Festa  Epiphaniae,  Pentecostes, 
Ssmae  Trinitatis  et  Corporis  Christi,  ullam  aliam  orationem 
excludant? 

II.  Licetne  tempore  clauso  Missam  votivam  pro  sponsis 
celeb  rare? 

III.  In  vigiliis,  occurrentibus  extra  tempus  clausum,  privi- 
legiatis,  nempe  Pentecostes  et  Epiphaniae,  licetne  legere 
Missam  votivam  pro  sponsis? 

Sacra  Rituum  Congregatio,  audito  specialis  Commissionis 
suffragio,  et  prae  oculis  habito  Canone  1108  Codicis  luris 
Canonici  una  cum  Rubricis  Missalis,  quaestionibus  sibi  pro- 
positis  ita  respondendum  censuit : 

Ad  I.  Affirmative^  sub  unica  conclusione. 

Ad  11.  Si  Ordinarius  loci  ex  iusta  causa  permiserit  etiam 
praedicto  tempore  clauso  solemnem  benedictionem  nuptiarum, 
Missa  votiva  pro  sponsis  celebrari  poterit;  exceptis  tamen 
Dominicis,  Festis  de  praecepto  etiam  I  et  II  classis,  Octavis 
privilegiatis  I  et  II  ordinis,  Feriis  privilegiatis  et  vigilia 
Nativitatis  Domini. 

Ad  III.  Negative  in  utraque  Vigilia. 

Atque  ita  rescripsit  ac  declaravit,  die  14  iunii  1918. 
+  A.  Card.  Vico,  Ep.  Portuen.  et  S.  Rufinae, 
5.  R.  C.  Pro-Praefectus. 

L.  *  S. 

Alexander  V^erde,  Secretarius. 
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PONTIPIOIA  OOMMISSIO  AD  OODIOIS  OANOFES  AUTHENTIOE 
INTEEPKETANDOS. 

DUBIA. 
IN  PLENARIIS  COETIBUS  DIERUM  2-3  lUNII   1918  SOLUTA. 

I. 

De  obligationibus  clericorum. 

(Lib.  II,  Pars  I,  Sect.  I,  Tit.  III). 

Utrum  quoad  licentias  habendas,  de  quibus  in  Deer.  Docente 
Apostolo,  II  nov.  1910,  recurrendum  sit  ad  S.  Sedem,  an  vero 
ad  proprium  Ordinarium  (Can.  139,  §  3). 

Resp. :  Ad  Ordinarium  proprium. 

II. 

De  religionum  regimine. 
(Lib.  II,  Pars  II,  Tit.  X,  Cap.  I). 

Utrum  praescriptum  canonis :  "  superiores  minores  locales 
ne  constituantur  ad  tempus  ultra  triennium,  etc.,"  applicetur 
quoque  superioribus  seu  directoribus  scholarum,  hospitalium, 
aliorumque  piarum  domorum  (Can.  505). 

Resp. :  Affirmative,  si  superiores  isti  seu  directores  sint 
simul  superiores  religiosorum,  sub  sua  potestate  habentes  alios 
religiosos,  etiam  quoad  religiosam  disciplinam. 

III. 

De  irregularitatibus  aliisque  impedimentis. 
(Lib.  Ill,  Pars  I,  Tit.  VI,  arl.  II). 

r.  Utrum  ad  sensum  canonis  987,  n.  5,  impediti  sint  qui  ad 
militiam  forsan  vocabuntur,  sed  de  facto  nondum  sunt  v^ocati, 
vel  quia  aetate  impares  sunt,  vel  quia,  examine  recte  peracto, 
ad  tempus  inhabiles  sunt  declarati  (Can.  987,  n.  5). 

Et  quatenus  negative : 

2.  Utrum  praedicti  non  solum  ad  primam  tonsuram  et 
minores  Ordines,  sed  etiam  ad  maiores  licite  promo veri  possint, 
servato  tamen,  quoadusque  hoc  bellum  perduraverit,  Decreto 
Ut  ius  cerium. 

Resp.:  Ad  i"^  Affirmative. 

Ad  2™  Provisum  in  primo. 
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IV. 

De  matrimonio. 
(Lib.  Ill,  Pars  I,  Tit.  VII). 

1.  Si  quis  reclamet  ius  suum  ex  sponsalibus  valide  contractis 
contra  partem  inituram  matrimonium  cum  alio,  matrimonium 
eritne  suspendendum  usque  dum  actum  fuerit  de  iusta  causa 
dispensationis  priorum  sponsalium  et  de  damnorum  repara- 
tione,  si  qua  debeatur?     (Can.  1017,  §  3). 

Resp. :  Negative,  seu  non  amplius  admitti  actionem  de  iusta 
causa  dissolutionis  sponsalium;  actionem  vero  reparationis 
damnorum  non  suspendere  matrimonii  celebrationem. 

2.  Utrum  actio  reparationis  damnorum,  de  qua  in  can.  1017, 
§  3,  pertineat  ad  forum  ecclesiasticum,  an  ad  civile. 

Resp. :  Actionem  reparationis  damnorum,  de  qua  in  can. 
ioi7j  §  3>  ^se  mixti  fori. 

3.  Si  sponsa  vel  sponsus  inveniantur  ignari  doctrinae  chris- 
tianae,  eritne  locus  eos  respuendi  a  matrimonio,  vel  differendi 
matrimonium  usque  ad.instructionem?  (Can.  1 020,  §  2). 

Resp. :  Parochus  servet  praescriptum  canonis  1020,  §  2  ;  et 
dum  ea  peragit  quae  Codex  peragenda  praescribit,  sponsos 
ignorantes  sedulo  edoceat  prima  saltern  doctrinae  christianae 
elementa:  quodsi  renuant,  non  est  locus  eos  respuendi  a  matri- 
monio ad  normam  canonis  1066. 

4.  Si  pars  post  adeptam  pubertatem  plusquam  per  sex 
menses  commorata  fuerit  in  longissimis  et  dissitis  oris,  a  quibus 
ut  habeatur  regularis  attestatio  libertatis  status  longius  tempus 
requiritur,  cum  tamen  urgeat  celebratio  matrimonii,  sufficitne 
in  casu  ad  certiorandam  libertatem  status  iuramentum  partis 
cum  testimonio  duarum,  vel  si  non  possint  haberi  duo,  saltern 
unius,  qui  secum  commorati  fuerint  illis  in  regionibus?  (Can. 
1023,  §  2). 

Resp. :  Rem  remitti  prudenti  iudicio  Ordinarii,  qui  alias  pro- 
bationes,  non  excluso  iuramento  suppletorio,  praescribere  potest 
ad  normam  canonis  1023,  §  2. 

5.  Quid  si  copula  illicita  et  occulta  praecesserit  nativitatem 
nubendae,  de  qua  dubitari  possit  an  sit  filia  vel  soror  alterius 
partis?  (Cann.  97,  §  i,  1077,  etc.). 

Resp. :  Provisum  per  can.  1076,  §  3. 
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6.  Vis  novi  Codicis  estne  retroactiva  in  his,  quae  modifican- 
tur  circa  sponsalia  et  impedimenta  turn  impedientia  quam  diri- 
mentia  matrimonium,  ita  ut  quodlibet  ius  acquisitum  vigore 
sponsalium  validorum,  nuUimode  possit  reclamari,  nisi  in 
quantum  novus  Codex  concedit,  et  contracta  impedimenta 
modificata  a  novo  Codice,  nulla  dispensatione  indigeant? 
(Cann,  4,  10). 

Resp. :  Codici,  etiam  quoad  sponsalia  et  impedimenta,  non 
esse  vim  retroactivam :  sponsalia  autem  et  matrimonia  regi  iure 
vigenti  quando  contracta  sunt  vel  contrahentur,  salvo  tamen, 
quoad  actionem  ex  sponsalibus,  canone  1017,  §  3. 

7.  Quid  dicendum  de  matrimoniis,  si  quae  nulla  sint  ex 
capite  impedimentorum  a  novo  Codice  abrogatorum :  fiuntne 
matrimonia  ilia  valida  ipsa  promulgatione  novi  Codicis,  vel 
etiam  post  dictam  promulgationem  indigent  dispensatione, 
sanatione,  etc.?  (Cann.  4,  10). 

Resp. :  Negative  ad  primam  partem,  affirmative  ad  secundam. 

8.  Utrum  cognatio  spiritualis  ante  diem  Pentecostes  anni 
1 91 8  contracta  ultra  terminos  nunc  a  novo  Codice  definitos  in 
can.  768,  a  praefata  Pentecostes  die  ipso  facto  cesset  quoad 
omnes  effectus,  an  tantum  desinat  esse  impedimentum  ad  matri- 
monium (Cann.  768,  1079). 

Resp. :  Negative  ad  primam  partem,  affirmative  ad  secundam. 

V. 

De  custodia  et  cultu  Sanctissimae  Eucharistiae. 
(Lib.  Ill,  Pars  III,  Tit.  XV). 

1.  Canon  1267,  quo  statuitur  in  religiosa  vel  pia  domo  SS. 
Eucharistiam  custodiri  non  posse  nisi  vel  in  ecclesia  vel  in 
principali  oratorio,  intelligendusne  est  ita,  ut  prohibeatur  earn 
custodiri  praeterquam  in  publica  ecclesia  pro  commoditate 
fidelium,  etiam  in  principali  oratorio,  in  quod  sodales  con- 
veniunt  ad  exercitia  pietatis  communia?  (Can.  1267). 

Et  quatenus  negative  ad  primum. 

2.  An  idem  dicendum  sit,  si  quando  ecclesia  clausa  ordinarie 
maneat  et  fidelibus  non  pateat. 

3.  An  idem  dicendum  sit  de  pluribus  oratoriis  in  eadem  pia 
domo  pluribus  sodalium  classibus  destinatis  (duobus,  tribus, 
etc.,  pro  novitiis  ex.  gr.,  fratribus  laicis,  studentibus,  sacerdoti- 
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bus),  ita  ut  unaquaeque  classis  suum  distinctum  habere  possit 
oratorium  cum  SS.  Sacramento ;  an  potius  hoc  coarctandum  ad 
ecclesiam  et  oratorium  pro  tota  communitate  destinatum. 

Resp. :  Sensus  canonis  1267  ^^^  ^^^-  Si  religiosa  vel  pia 
domus  adnexam  habeat  publicam  ecclesiam  eaque  utatur  ad  or- 
dinaria  et  quotidiana  pietatis  exercitia  explenda,  SS.  Sacra- 
mentum  in  ea  tantum  asservari  potest;  secus  in  oratorio  prin- 
cipali  eiusdem  religiosae  vel  piae  domus  (sine  praeiudicio  iuris 
ecclesiae,  si  quod  habet;  in  eoque  tantum,  nisi  in  eodem  ma- 
terial! aedificio  sint  distinctae  ac  separatae  familiae,  ita  ut 
formaliter  sint  distinctae  religiosae  vel  piae  domus. 

VI. 

De  delictis  contra  ohligationes  proprias  staUis  clericalis  vel 

religiosi. 
(Lib.  IV,  Tit.  XVII). 
An  societatibus  clericalibus  sine  votis  applicentur  can.  2386, 
2387,  2389,  2410,  241 1,  2413. 

Resp. :  Affirmative  quoad  cann.  2386,  2387,  2389,  quatenus 
sodales  vitam  communem  degant;  quoad  can.  2410  quatenus 
societas  privilegio  gaudeat  dimissorias  concedendi  ad  Ordines 
suis  subditis;  quoad  primam  partem  can.  241 1,  salvis  quoad 
reliqua  constitutionibus ;  et  quoad  can.  2413. 

Petrus  Card.  Gasparri,  Praeses. 

Aloisius  Sincero,  Secretarius. 


SAORA  OONGREGATIO  DE  SEMINARIIS   ET  STUDIORUM 
UNI7ERSITATIBUS. 

Facultas  Presbyteratum  conferendi,  exacto  tertio 
Theologiae  curriculo. 

Eme  ac  Revme  Domine  Mi  Obsme. 

Litterae,  ab  Eminentia  Tua  Revma  datae  die  XX  elapsi 
mensis  aprilis,  ad  banc  Sacram  Congregationem,  ut  res  ferebat, 
redditae  sunt. 

Ex  eis  satis  elucet,  quam  justae  et  graves  fuerint  causae, 
ob  quas  Archiepiscopi  Civitatum  Foederatorum,  in  annuo 
coetu  coadunati,  censuerunt  Sanctae  Sedi  postulandum  esse 
facultatem  Presbyteratum  antea  conferendi,  quam  sinat  can. 
976  Codicis  Jur.  Can. 
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Ouum  namque  effecerit  exitiosissimum  hoc  bellum,  ut  plu- 
rimi  sacerdotes  opem  sui  ministerii  militibus  ferre  debeant, 
exiguus  magis  in  dies  fit  eorum  numerus,  qui  animarum  curam 
in  Paroeciis  gerant.  Jamvero  hisce  rerum  necessitatibus 
Revmi  Ordinarii  ex  parte  consuli  posse  rati  sunt,  si  eorum 
alumni,  ad  sacrum  Presbyteratus  Ordinem,  exacto  iam  tertio 
Theologiae  curriculo,  provehantur.  Cui  quidem  consilio,  Sacra 
haec  Congregatio  accedens,  facultatem  petitam  concedit,  tem- 
pore tamen  belli  durante. 

Atque  hie  opportunum  accidit,  Eminentiae  Tuae  significare, 
nihil  esse  antiquius  Pontifici  Maximo,  nihil  optatius,  quam  ut 
Revmi  Ordinarii  sancte  servanda  curent  Codicis  praescripta 
de  recta  et  accurata  Clericorum  institutione,  sive  quae  de  tem- 
pore Ordinibus  conferendis  congruo  statuta  sunt,  sive  quae  in 
canonibus  1365  et  1366  sapientissime  sunt  praecepta. 

Quae  dum  Eminentiae  Tuae  rescribere  mihi  est  in  officiis, 
hanc  libenter  occasionem  nanciscor,  qua,  manus  humillime  deos- 
culans,  me  profitear  ejusdem, 

Eminentiae  Tuae  Revmae 

humillimum  et  addictissimum 

Caietanum  Card.  Bisleti, 

Praefectum. 
Romae,  die  vi  Junii, 
Emo  ac  Revmo  Domino 
Jacobo  S.  R.  E.  Card.  Gibbons, 
Archiepiscopo  BaltimorensL 


ROMAN  OUBIA. 
Pontifical  Appointments. 

//  June,  1 918:  Mr.  Emil  F.  Strenski,  of  the  Diocese  of 
Brooklyn,  made  honorary  Chamberlain  of  the  Pope. 

5  Jttly:  Mgr.  Timothy  J.  Sullivan,  of  the  Archdiocese  of 
Toronto,  is  made  Domestic  Prelate  of  the  Pope. 

g  July:  Messrs.  Timothy  Foley,  Charles  Henry  Francis 
Smith,  Lawrence  Stedman  Donaldson,  and  Maurice  McDonald, 
of  the  Archdiocese  of  St.  Paul,  are  made  Commanders  of  the 
Order  of  St.  Gregory  the  Great,  civil  class. 

10  July:  The  Most  Rev.  Thomas  P.  Gilmartin,  hitherto 
Bishop  of  Clonfert,  is  made  Metropolitan  of  Tuam. 
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ly  July:  Mr.  Louis  Patten,  of  the  Archdiocese  of  Birming- 
ham, made  Privy  Chamberlain  supernumerary  of  the  Pope. 

1 8  July:  The  Right  Rev.  Michael  J.  Gallagher,  hitherto 
Bishop  of  Grand  Rapids,  is  made  Bishop  of  Detroit. 

The  Right  Rev.  Terence  George  Brady,  Rector  of  the 
Cathedral  of  Dubuque,  is  made  Bishop  of  Baker  City. 

The  Right  Rev.  Christopher  E.  Byrne,  Pastor  of  the  Holy 
Name  Church,  St.  Louis,  is  made  Bishop  of  Galveston,  Texas. 

The  Right  Rev.  Arthur  Drossaerts,  Pastor  of  St.  Joseph's, 
Baton  Rouge,  Louisiana,  in  the  Archdiocese  of  New  Orleans, 
is  made  Bishop  of  San  Antonio,  Texas. 

The  Right  Rev.  John  T.  McNicholas,  O.P.,  Socius  of  the 
General  of  the  Order  of  Friars  Preacher,  is  made  Bishop 
of  Duluth. 

The  Right  Rev.  Jules  B.  Jeanmard,  late  Administrator  of 
the  Archdiocese  of  New  Orleans,  is  made  Bishop  of  the  newly 
constituted  Diocese(ii  January,  igi8)of  Lafayette,  Louisiana. 


Stubies  anb  Conferences. 


,  OUR  ANALEOTA. 

The  Roman  documents  for  the  month  are: 

S.  CONSISTORIAL  CONGREGATION  decides  that  indults  grant- 
ing the  faculty  to  apply  Mass  in  favor  of  seminaries  is  not 
affected  by  the  same  Congregation's  decree  of  25  April,  191 8. 

S.  Congregation  of  Rites  ordains  that,  if  the  Ordinary 
permits  the  celebration  of  marriage  with  the  Nuptial  Blessing 
during  Advent  or  Lent  (as  he  is  entitled  to  do,  for  reasonable 
cause,  according  to  the  new  Code,  Canon  1 108),  the  Missa  pro 
Sponsis  may  be  said  on  the  occasion,  unless  it  be  a  Sunday,  or 
a  feast  of  precept  I  or  II  class,  or  a  privileged  octave  of  the 
first  or  second  order,  or  a  privileged  ferial,  or  Christmas  eve. 
The  Mass  is  likewise  forbidden  on  the  vigil  of  the  Epiphany 
and  of  Pentecost,  when  the  Nuptial  Blessing  may  be  given. 
If  the  Nuptial  Blessing  be  given  on  Christmas  Day  or  Easter 
Sunday,  the  commemoration  Pro  Sponsis  is  added  to  the  prin- 
cipal prayer  of  the  Mass,  stib  unica  conclusione. 

Pontifical  Commission  for  the  Interpretation  of  the 
Code  of  Canon  Law  answers  several  questions  regarding 
the  validity  and  liceity  of  the  marriage  contract.  It  also  de- 
cides that  it  belongs  to  the  Ordinary  to  determine  what  secular 
oiBces  clerics  are  prohibited  from  assuming,  according  to  Canon 
139,  n.  3. — Canon  505,  which  forbids  lower  local  religious 
superiors  to  hold  office  for  more  than  three  years,  applies  to 
all  religious  superiors  of  schools,  hospitals,  etc.,  who  have 
under  their  disciplinary  control  a  number  of  other  religious. 
Canon  1267,  which  limits  the  reservation  of  the  Blessed  Sacra- 
ment in  separate  churches  or  chapels,  permits  distinct  com- 
munities, though  living  under  the  same  roof,  to  reserve  the 
Blessed  Sacrament  in  the  place  in  which  they  regularly  hold 
their  devotional  exercises. 

S.  Congregation  on  Seminaries  and  University  Studies, 
in  a  letter  to  Cardinal  Gibbons,  grants  to  the  Bishops  of  the 
United  States,  for  the  period  of  the  war,  the  faculty  to  ordain 
to  the  priesthood  candidates  who  have  completed  their  third 
year  of  theology. 

Roman  Curia  announces  officially  recent  pontifical  ap- 
pointments. 
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SEMINABI8TI0A. 

To  the  Editor,  The  Ecclesiastical  Review. 

The  interest  in  seminaries  is  happily  not  diminishing.  Of 
course  I  mean  in  schools  and  courses  of  study  preparing  priests 
for  the  care  of  souls.  Leo  XIII,  Pius  X,  and  Benedict  XV 
seem  to  have  worked  by  plan  and  specification  in  fixing  the 
important  place  of  seminaries  in  the  Church  of  the  twentieth 
century.  Critics  and  pickers  of  flaws  in  the  results  of  priestly 
action  in  modern  society  trace  causes  to  the  training  in  the 
seminar^^ 

The  trouble  is,  in  most  cases,  .standards  of  criticism — not 
to  say  of  the  critics  themselves — are  so  much  at  variance  with 
basic  seminary  education  that  it  becomes  impossible  for  semi- 
naries to  meet  them  by  any  definite  changes  in  the  course  of 
study  or  the  discipline.  It  would  end  in  confusion  and  dete- 
rioration. The  stir  the  critics  make  is,  however,  beneficial.  If 
the  share  of  seminaries  in  the  efficiency  and  the  deficiencies  of 
priests  were  ignored,  it  would  be  a  sad  day  indeed.  Strange 
to  tell,  fault-finding  with  us  is  so  frequent  about  preaching. 
It  has  recently  been  said  that  it  is  a  lost  art  in  these  United 
States. 

While  concessions  are  readily  made  to  other  training  schools 
of  professional  men,  seminaries  are  supposed  to  furnish  the 
priest  fully  equipped  and  ready  to  meet  any  emergency. 
Theory  and  practice  are,  however,  far  apart  in  old  and 
young  priests.  Natural  qualities  too  have  great  influence  even 
in  works  of  a  supernatural  kind.  True,  methods  of  study, 
the  practical  effects  of  the  teacher,  thoroughness  of  discipline, 
preparedness  of  pupil,  his  health  and  environment  in  the  semi- 
nary, are  vital  factors  in  the  training  of  the  future  priest. 
But  after  all  these  are  only  the  material  out  of  which  actual  life 
fashions  character  and  work. 

Seminaries  have  been  accumulating  experience  ever  since 
the  Council  of  Trent  set  them  apart  from  general  educational 
institutions.  That  should  count  for  something.  Their  tradi- 
tions are  not  musty.  Though  time-worn,  they  are  ever  re- 
adjusted to  fit  our  ministiy  to  new  conditions.  Not  long  ago 
the  cry  was,  Let  special  courses  in  Sociology  be  given  in  our 
seminaries.     Again,  Theology  should  be  studied  at  universi- 
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ties ;  seminaries  should  train  merely  in  spirituality,  apply  theo- 
logical principles  in  pastoral  theology  and  casuistry.  The 
function  of  physical  nourishment  and  athletics  in  seminaries 
was  emphasized  by  less  intellectual  critics,  who  thought  that 
too  many  young  priests  fail  prematurely  in  health.  Every 
decade  brings  new  suggestions  for  the  reconstruction  of  our 
seminary  curriculum. 

Luckily,  saner  minds  have  prevailed  in  ordering  our  semi- 
nary management  since  the  last  Council  of  Baltimore.  Tradi- 
tion and  experience  handed  down  by  the  older  men  of  the 
faculties  of  seminaries  are  profitably  applied  by  the  younger. 
Both  the  hierarchy  and  the  seminaries  will  not  forget  how  a 
quarter  of  a  century  back  the  Ecclesiastical  Review  in 
particular  sustained  studies  and  discipline  and  helped  the 
nurseries  of  priestly  life  over  the  shoals.  Discussions  too  in 
the  Seminary  Section  of  the  Catholic  Educational  Association 
during  its  annual  conventions  have  given  new  impulse  to  the 
teaching  and  executive  bodies.  Now  the  New  Code  drawls 
specific  lines  of  management  and  course  of  studies  for  our 
seminaries.^  That  makes  the  work  of  those  responsible  for 
our  seminaries  much  easier.  Improvement,  however,  will 
ever  go  on,  for  seminaries  must  be  living  organs  in  the  Church. 

Critics  w'ill  continue  to  w^ritc  and  speak  of  seminaries. 
The  last  word  regarding  them  will  not  be  spoken  till  the 
New  Jerusalem  is  come  down.  The  faults  of  the  clergy  in 
their  own  behavior,  or  in  administrative,  executive  and  spirit- 
ual matters  will  still  be  thought  to  find  their  best  correction 
in  seminary  training.  The  *'  Sic  nos  existimet  homo "  of 
St.  Paul  ^  assures  us  that  it  is  a  very  small  thing  to  be  judged 
by  man's  day,  if  only  the  dispenser  is  found  faithful.  How- 
ever, the  life  and  works  of  the  clergy  will  be  the  fruit  by 
which  the  tree  of  the  seminary  shall  be  known.  By  actual 
experience  in  the  ministry  priests  themselves  will  learn  what 
improvements  should  be  made  in  the  seminary.  It  will  force 
the  conviction  that  what  is  obnoxious  in  our  nature  is  not 
rooted  out  in  the  seminary  unless  we  ourselves  put  the  ax  to 
the  root.  "  Naturam  expellas  furca,  tamen  usque  recurret." 
The  parable  of  the  talents  *  fits  none  so  well  as  clerics. 

^  Codex  Juris  Canonici-Tit.  XXI,  Can.  1352-1372. 

2ICor.  4:iflF.  «  Math.  25  :  15. 
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Critics  sometimes  forget  that  the  activities  of  our  priestly 
life  make  so  many  inroads  on  seminary  training  as  to  make 
it  difficult  for  the  priest  to  find  it  himself;  again,  it  brings 
out  latent  qualities  in  him  which  the  combined  watchfulness 
of  the  seminary  faculty  never  discovered.  Superiors  who  have 
the  placing  of  young  priests  do  fall  into  mistakes,  although 
canons  and  testimonials  put  them  well  on  their  guard.  Early 
associations  and  environment  are  apt  to  make  or  mar  the  young 
priest's  career.  Though  never  too  late  to  mend  and  regain 
equipoise,  next  to  God's  grace,  endurance  and  good  will  are 
still  necessary.  St.  Gregory  the  Great  comments  on  the 
anointing  of  Saul :  *  ''  Plerumque  enim  culmen  praelationis 
accipiunt,  qui  in  caritate  Dei  et  proximi  perfecti  non  sunt." 
This  is  more  tersely  put  by  our  Master  Himself :  "  Hoc  est 
praeceptum  meum,  ut  diligatis  invicem  sicut  Ego  dilexi  vos."  ^ 

Critics  do  not  as  a  rule  point  to  odd  or  singular  cases  but 
to  common  defects,  such  as  the  lost  art  of  preaching,  want  of 
sympathy  with  the  struggling  masses  on  the  part  of  the  clergy ; 
and  on  the  part  of  the  people  indifference  to  Church  discipline, 
loss  of  faith,  lack  of  support  of  the  Catholic  press  and  of  enter- 
prise— when  they  wish  to  show  the  necessity  of  reform  in  the 
seminary.  That  indeed  is  the  nursery  of  priestly  life.  And 
they  rightly  assume  that  there  the  future  priests  should  be 
well  prepared  for  the  emergencies  of  modern  life.  Thus  if 
they  are  fair  and  sincere,  their  service  in  the  better  training 
of  the  clergy  is,  I  am  sure,  gratefully  accepted  by  Seminary 
boards  and  faculties.  Seminaries  are  in  a  sense  common  prop- 
erty, of  interest  to  all,  although  the  New  Code  makes  the 
bishops  entirely  responsible  for  them. 

The  present  war  will  no  doubt  suggest  new  issues  for  semi- 
nary training.  It  is  already  claimed  by  the  Toronto  Guardian  ® 
that  "  when  preachers  come  home  ",  they  will  bring  new  ideas 
and  give  fresh  impulse  to  Gospel  preaching  from  the  trenches. 
They  will  give  Christianity  a  stronger  arm  in  the  coming 
period  of  reconstruction.  While  that  of  course  means  the 
secularization  of  clerical  education,  the  poisoning  of  the  ele- 
mental sources  of  priestly  life,  laying  another  foundation  be- 

4  Lib.  Reg.,  C.  X,  lib.  4,  c.  5. 

5  St.  John  15:12. 

*  Quoted  in  The  Literary  Digest,  24  August,  1918,  p.  26. 
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sides  that  which  Christ  laid/  it  nevertheless  puts  us  on  our 
guard.  Let  us  look  well  to  the  Church's  rights  to  train  her 
priests  in  her  own  schools.  Now,  if  ever,  priests  must  stand 
by  each  other.  "Alterius  vero  fidelis  ad  alterum  ea  erit  habi- 
tudo,  ut  quod  unum  afficit  alios  tangat  ".  *  Let  seminaries,  the 
nurseries  of  the  Church,  be  thorough  in  study,  discipline,  and 
piety.  Then  Christ's  conclusion :  **  Ideo  omnis  scriba  doctus 
in  regno  coelorum  profert  de  thesauro  suo  nova  et  vetera  "  ® 
will  be  realized  by  the  ministry  of  the  Church. 

Joseph  Selinger. 
Jejferson  City,  Missouri. 


WARNING  AGAINST  A  STOOK  PBOMOTEB. 

To  the  Editor,  The  Ecclesiastical  Review. 

I  am  informed  that  the  representative  of  a  film  concern, 
with  offices  in  New  York  City,  is  soliciting  stock  subscriptions 
from  the  Catholic  Clergry  throughout  the  country,  using  my 
name  as  associated  with  his  company  and  stating  that  the 
Catholic  motion  picture  entitled  "  The  Victim  "  was  produced 
by  his  Company.  I  am  in  no  way  connected  either  directly 
or  indirectly  with  any  motion  picture  company  which  is 
seeking  to  sell  stock  to  the  Catholic  Clergy  or  laity.  "  The 
Victim  "  was  produced  by  the  Catholic  Art  Association  and 
not  by  the  Company  in  question.  And  no  one  connected  with 
that  Company  has  ever  been  associated  with  the  Catholic  Art 
Association  or  with  the  making  of  "  The  Victim  ".  I  am 
Chairman  of  the  Board  of  the  Catholic  Art  Association.  Any 
representation  or  insinuation  to  the  effect  that  any  other  Com- 
pany than  the  Catholic  Art  Association  produced  "  The 
Victim "  or  that  I  am  connected  with  any  other  motion 
picture  company  is  a  wilfully  false  statement-  If  any  of  the 
Reverend  Clergy  or  the  laity  has  been  led  to  purchase  stock  by 
the  use  of  my  name  or  on  the  supposition  that  the  Company, 
for  which  stock  subscriptions  are  being  solicited,  produced 
"  The  Victim  ",  they  have  been  deceived  and  have  subscribed 
to  its  stock  by  false  pretenses  on  the  part  of  its  representative. 

'  Ephes.  2 :  20. 

^  Act.  A  post.  Sed.,  Annus  IX,  vol.  5,  p.  227. 

«  Matth.  13 :  52. 
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If  any  one  who  has  been  victimized  or  approached  will 
send  to  me,  at  80  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  City,  the  par- 
ticulars of  his  case,  I  will  be  greatly  assisted  in  my  effort  to 
bring  the  offender  to  the  bar  of  justice. 

CoNDE  B.  Fallen. 


VIOAE  GENEEAL'S  JURISDIOTION. 

Qu.  Recently  I  asked  our  vicar  general  to  grant  the  faculties  of 
the  diocese  to  a  priest  of  a  religious  order  (who,  of  course,  is  in 
g€>od  standing  in  his  order  and  had  the  approval  of  his  superior)  to 
help  me  at  the  Forty  Hours'  Devotion.  I  was  certainly  surprised 
when  the  vicar  general  told  me  I  would  have  to  apply  to  the  diocesan 
chancery  for  the  faculties,  as  he  had  not  the  authority  to  grant  m\ 
request.  Now,  I  would  like  to  know  if  the  vicar  general  has  ordi- 
nary jurisdiction,  and  whether  he  can  be  considered  a  vicar  general  at 
all  when  he  cannot  grant  the  faculties  of  the  diocese  to  a  priest  in 
good  standing.  He  and  I  are  neighbors  and  we  both  live  in  a  part  of 
the  diocese  that  is  quite  remote  from  the  episcopal  city. 

Resp.  Many  canonists  hold  that  the  jurisdiction  of  the  vicar 
general  is  unique,  partaking  of  the  nature  both  of  ordinary 
and  of  delegated  jurisdiction.  It  is  ordinary,  in  so  far  as  it 
is,  by  legal  enactment,  connected  with  a  certain  office.  It  is 
delegated  in  so  far  as  it  is  exercised,  not  in  the  name  of  the 
vicar  general,  but  in  that  of  the  bishop.  This,  however,  is  an 
academic  question.  In  practice,  the  jurisdiction  of  the  vicar 
general  is  exercised  as  ordinary  jurisdiction  and  may  be  re- 
garded as  such.  It  may  be  extended  or  restricted  by  the 
bishop.  Whether  the  restriction  may  be  made  to  include  the 
withholding  of  the  power  to  grant  faculties  for  confession,  that 
is,  whether  it  may  reasonably  and  wisely  be  made  to  include 
such  a  limitation,  depends  on  the  circumstances.  The  vicar 
in  the  case  before  us  must  surely  have  known  the  limitations 
of  his  jurisdiction  and  probably  the  reason  therefor.  Our 
correspondent  and  others  may  marvel  at  the  unusual  situation. 
There  is,  however,  nothing  to  be  done  but  to  apply  to  the 
chancery  for  the  required  faculties. 
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BENEDIOTUS  AT  MI8SA  CANTATA. 

Qu.  Kindly  answer  the  following  question.  In  a  missa  cantata 
should  the  "  Benedictus  ".be  sung  before  or  after  the  elevation? 

Resp.  There  are  explicit  decrees  of  the  S.  Congregation  of 
Rites  on  the  question.  Decree  n.  3365,  ad  7,  gives  an  affirma- 
tive answer  to  the  query  whether  the  custom  of  omitting  the 
"  Benedictus  qui  venit "  either  in  solemn  Mass  or  in  Mass 
"  sine  ministris,  quae  cum  sonitu  organi  celebratur  ",  is  not 
contrary  to  the  Rubrics  and  the  Decrees  of  the  S.  Congre- 
gation. Decree  n.  2682  considers  the  question,  '*  Ubi  cantus 
chori  non  producitur  usque  ad  elevationem  Hostiae,  Bene- 
dictus qui  venit  etc.  cantarine  debet  post  elevationem?"  and 
answers:  "  Cantari  debet  post  calicis  elevationem"  (ad  31). 
Finally,  decree  n.  3827  incidentally  mentions  "  ultima  elevatio, 
quam  juxta  Rubricas  statim  Benedictus  subsequi  debet." 


DOUBTFUL  BAPTISM  AND  OATHOLIO  BUEIAL. 

Qu.  Recently  I  wrote  to  my  bishop  in  regard  to  the  burial  of  a 
non-Catholic.  The  deceased  was  killed  almost  instantly  in  an  acci- 
dent. While  there  was  still  a  semblance,  though  a  slight  one,  of  life, 
he  was  baptized  by  his  daughter,  a  devout  Catholic.  The  man  had 
professed  no  religion,  and  during  my  four  years'  ministry  in  this 
place  he  was  never  seen  at  any  religious  service.  The  only  thing  in 
his  favor  was  that  he  was  heard  to  say,  "  If  I  should  ever  join  any 
church,  it  would  be  the  Catholic  Church  ".  In  answer  to  my  letter 
the  vicar  general  wrote  that,  the  facts  being  as  stated  above,  the  de- 
ceased was  entitled  to  Catholic  burial.  If  left  to  myself  I  would 
have  refused  Catholic  burial,  first  because  there  was  room  to  doubt 
the  valid  reception  of  baptism,  the  absolutely  essential  sacrament, 
and  secondly  because,  in  the  case  of  an  adult  far  more  is  required  for 
interpretative  intention  than  was  present  in  this  case.  While  the  man 
was  in  good  health  he  had  not  only  every  opportunity  to  become  a 
Catholic  but  also  every  inducement,  in  the  example  and  perhaps  ad- 
monition of  his  family  who  were  Catholic.  What  I  did,  however,  was 
to  bury  him  from  the  house,  instead  of  from  the  church,  with  the 
usual  Catholic  ceremonies  at  the  grave.     Did  I  do  right  ? 

Resp.  Our  correspondent  did  right  in  referring  the  matter 
to  the  bishop;  he  did  wrong,  in  our  opinion,  in  refusing  burial 
from  the  church,  if  such  was  the  wish  of  the  deceased's  family. 
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Speaking  of  the  privation  of  ecclesiastical  burial  the  Fathers 
of  the  Second  Council  of  Baltimore  decree,  "  In  dubio  an  sint 
a  sepultura  ecclesiastica  arcendi,  consulendus  erit  Ordinarius, 
cum  id  commode  fieri  poterit;  secus,  autem,  in  partes  lenitatis 
et  misericordiae  propendeat  judicium"  (n.  389).  The  diocesan 
authorities  in  the  case  before  us  judged  that  the  baptism  was 
valid,  since  there  were  some  signs  of  life  and  the  victim  of 
the  accident  had  expressed  an  interpretative  desire  of  baptism. 
That  he  did  not  make  that  desire  efficacious  does  not  prove 
its  non-existence.  In  these  circumstances,  it  seems  to  us  that 
the  pastor,  having  proper  authorization,  should  have  carried 
out  the  ritual  in  all  its  fulness,  despite  his  personal  opinion 
and,  perhaps,  some  personal  animus  in  the  matter. 


COLOR  OF  ANTEPENDIUM. 

Qu.  I  know  of  the  decree  of  the  S.  Congregation  of  Rites  order- 
ing the  veil  on  the  outside  of  the  tabernacle  door  to  be  of  the  color 
of  the  day's  office.  May  I  ask  if  the  antependium  on  the  altar  must 
follow  the  same  rule?  The  prevalent  use  of  lace  seems  to  argue 
otherwise,  yet  correct  liturgical  use  points  to  such  conformity,  does  it 
not?  For  instance,  may  we,  on  a  martyr's  feast,  have  red  curtains 
and  white  lace  on  the  altar?  On  Gaudete  and  Laetare  Sundays 
should  the  antependium  be  purple  or  white  to  accompany  the  rose 
vestments  and  flowers  on  the  altar? 

Resp.  The  General  Rubrics  of  the  Mass  provide  (Tit.  XX) , 
*'  Pallio  quoque  ornetur  (altare)  colons,  quoad  fieri  potest,  diei 
festo  vel  officio  convenientis  ".  This  correspondence  of  the 
color  of  the  antependium  with  the  color  of  the  vestments  is 
subject  to  some  exceptions.  For  example,  when  the  Blessed 
Sacrament  is  exposed  for  public  adoration  on  Pentecost,  the 
antependium  must  be  white,  although  the  vestments  are  red. 
Again,  during  a  solemn  requiem  Mass  at  an  altar  on  which 
the  Blessed  Sacrament  is  preserved,  a  purple  or  violet  antepen- 
dium should  be  used.  The  phrase  quoad  fieri  potest  would, 
we  think,  cover  the  case  of  Gaudete  and  Laetare  Sundays. 
Few  churches  are  provided  with  rose-colored  vestments  for 
these  occasions,  fewer  still  with  a  rose-colored  antependium. 
When  the  rose-colored  vestments  are  used,  a  purple  or  white 
antependium  would  not  be  inappropriate,  provided  there  is 
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none  available  of  the  color  corresponding  to  the  vestments. 
It  should  be  noted  that  the  antependium  is  an  ornament  of  the 
altar,  not  an  indispensable  part  of  the  altar  equipment.  There 
is  no  obligation  to  use  an  antependium,  especially  when  the 
front  of  the  altar  is  already  decorated  with  beautiful  painting 
or  sculpture. 


FLAGS  IN  THE  SANOTUAEY. 

Qu.  I  intend  in  the  near  future  to  place  a  service  flag  and  a 
United  States  flag  in  my  church.  Some  would  like  to  have  both  flags 
placed  in  the  sanctuary.  As  to  the  service  flag,  I  can  find  no  objec- 
tion, as  it  represents  something,  or,  at  least,  directs  us  toward  some- 
thing, spiritual.  As  to  the  national  emblem,  however,  some  think 
there  is  a  rule  against  placing  national  flags  in  the  sanctuary,  and,  if 
there  is,  I  should  not  want  to  do  so.  Will  you  help  me  to  resolve  my 
doubt? 

Resp.  Legislating  in  regard  to  flags  and  other  emblems 
not  of  a  religious  character  displayed  at  funerals,  the  Holy 
OflSce  (3  Oct.,  1887)  in  the  first  place  forbids  emblems  which 
are  "  impious  or  perverse  " ;  in  the  next  place,  it  ordains : 
"  Quatenus  agatur  de  vexillis  ita  dictis  nationalibus,  nullum 
emblema  de  se  vetitum  praeseferentibus,  in  funebri  pompa 
tolerari  posse,  dummodo  feretrum  sequantur:  in  ecclesiis  vero 
non  esse  toleranda."  But,  whatever  be  the  scope  of  the  last 
phrase,  whether  it  refers  only  to  funeral  services  or  to  the 
church  edifice  on  all  occasions,  we  should  remember  that  these 
are  extraordinary  times.  Indeed,  the  S.  Penitentiary,  while 
repeating  the  injunction  of  the  Holy  Office,  makes  the  excep- 
tion, "  nisi  secus  turbae  aut  pericula  temeantur."  And  this 
is  consistent  with  the  spirit  of  church  legislation.  A  dis- 
ciplinary measure  which  contemplated  peace  conditions  may 
be  relaxed  in  time  of  war.  No  harm  can  be  done  by  placing 
the  flag  in  the  sanctuary  in  times  like  these;  much  harm  may 
be  done  by  refusing  to  place  it  there.  No  sacrifice  of  prin- 
ciple is  involved;  rather,  is  it  consonant  with  Catholic  prin- 
ciple and  practice  to  combine  patriotism  with  religion,  so  long 
as  nothing  unseemly  is  done.  The  national  flag  may,  we  think, 
take  its  place  beside  the  service  flag.  The  latter,  as  our  cor- 
respondent himself  sees,  is  not  out  of  place.     It  is  a  reminder 
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to  all  the  congregation  to  pray  for  the  absent  ones,  living  and 
dead,  and  should  be  an  additional  incentive  to  those  who  are 
still  at  home  to  do  their  duty  as  citizens  and  as  Catholics 
when  their  turn  comes. 


MEETING  IN  MASONIC  HALL. 

Qu.  Some  time  ago,  in  one  of  our  large  cities,  a  number  of  Cath- 
olic people  of  a  certain  nationality  met  in  a  Masonic  hall  to  hear  a 
patriotic  address  delivered  by  an  officer  of  the  army  of  that  national- 
ity. The  hall  is  used,  as  a  rule,  for  Masonic  purposes  and  only  occa- 
sionally is  it  rented  for  meetings  of  an  indifferent  or  general  nature. 
Two  priests  were  present  at  the  meeting.  What  I  want  to  know  is 
whether  this  is  proper  or  seemly. 

Resp.  There  is  no  occasion,  it  seems  to  us,  for  **  scandal  " 
or  adverse  criticism,  considering  the  circumstances.  Very 
often  a  building  known  as  "  Masonic  Hall  "  has  a  general 
meeting  room  or  lecture  hall  which,  except  when  used  by  the 
Masons  themselves,  is  devoid  of  all  evidence  of  association  with 
Masonic  rites  and  ceremonies.  War,  like  politics,  "  makes 
strange  bedfellows  ".  The  priests  in  the  case  had  a  perfect 
right  to  associate  themselves  with  the  meeting  and  its  purposes. 
And,  while  the  right  thing  may  be  done  in  the  wrong  way,  we 
do  not  think  that  it  was  in  this  instance.  At  the  same  time, 
it  remains  undeniable  that  scandal  may  be  given  by  too  inti- 
mate association  with  Masonic  activities  and,  in  some  circum- 
stances, by  the  use  of  Masonic  halls.  In  those  circumstances 
the  participation  of  priests  in  the  proceedings  would,  of  course, 
be  improper  and  unseemly. 


DISPAEITAS  OULTUS  AND  DOUBTFUL  BAPTISM. 

Qu.  The  following  case  has  aroused  considerable  discussion.  What 
is  its  practical  solution?  On  9  November,  1908,  Dan  Doe  was  mar 
Tied  to  Rose  Roe.  Five  years  later,  Rose  was  given  an  absolute 
divorce  from  Dan  by  the  state  courts  because  of  inhuman  and  brutal 
treatment.  A  few  months  ago  Rose  met  another  Catholic  young  man 
whom  she  would  marry,  if  her  marriage  to  Dan  Doe  could  be  proved 
invalid.  Her  contention  is  that  it  is  invalid.  These  are  the  circum- 
stances: 

On  7  November,  1908,  two  days  before  his  marriage,  Dan  Doe 
was  baptized  and  admitted  into  the  Church.    The  next  day,  Sunday, 
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he  was  to  have  made  his  First  Holy  Communion,  but  he  said  to  Rose : 
"  We  won't  go  ".  On  Monday  evening  they  were  married  in  the  rec- 
tory. Also  on  this  day  he  did  not  receive  Holy  Communion ;  neither 
did  Rose  receive  the  sacraments  for  the  occasion  of  her  marriage. 
Dan  has  never  once  been  to  confession  or  Communion  from  the  day 
of  his  baptism  until  the  present  day ;  he  never  even  pretended  to  be 
a  Catholic ;  he  did  not  go  to  Mass ;  he  threatened  Rose,  if  she  dare 
go  to  Mass  or  to  receive  the  sacraments ;  he  prevented  the  baptism  of 
his  daughter,  as  a  consequence  of  which  she  was  not  baptized  until 
she  was  four  years  of  age.  When  asked  a  few  months  ago  by  Rose, 
with  whom  he  arranged  a  meeting  concerning  some  money  matters, 
why  he  allowed  himself  to  be  baptized,  when  he  had  no  intention  of 
living  as  a  Catholic,  he  answered :  "  That  was  the  easiest  way  out  of 
it  ".  Rose  at  the  time  of  her  marriage  in  1908,  in  spite  of  her  relig- 
ious carelessness,  as  is  apparent  from  the  case  and  other  details  not 
mentioned  here,  had  insisted  on  being  married  by  a  priest.  Dan 
found  baptism  the  easiest  solution  of  the  problem.  He  admitted  at 
the  meeting  that  he  had  never  entered  a  Catholic  Church  since  the 
day  of  his  baptism ;  he  had  gone,  he  said,  to  a  few  Christian  Science 
services.  The  contention  is  that  Dan's  baptism  is  invalid,  because 
there  is  lacking  the  necessary  intention.  He  meant  it  to  be  no  more 
than  a  mere  external  rite.  Since  his  baptism  is  invalid,  his  marriage 
is  invalid — propter  impedimentum  disparitatis  cultus.  Hence  Rose  is 
free  to  marry. 

It  has  been  argued  that  the  baptism  is  a  doubtful  one,  and  that 
therefore  the  marriage  is  valid :  "  Baptismus  dubius  in  ordine  ad 
matrimonium  contrahendum  vel  jam  contractmn  haberi  debet  ut 
validus".  But  against  this  position  it  is  argued  that  there  is  no 
doubt  as  to  baptism,  either  as  regards  the  external  rite  of  baptism,  of 
which  there  is  official  record,  or  as  regards  its  invalidity,  on  the 
strength  of  the  accumulated  evidence  that  Dan  lacked  the  necessary 
intention.  Hence  the  principle  does  not  apply.  Would  you  kindly 
offer  your  opinion  in  the  case?  What  procedure  is  necessary  to  estab- 
lish canonically  the  invalidity  of  Dan's  baptism? 

Resp.  It  would  be  impossible,  and,  we  think,  unnecessary 
to  give  even  in  outline  a  description  of  the  manner  in  which 
one  should  proceed  to  establish  the  invalidity  of  the  baptism 
and  the  consequent  invalidity  of  the  marriage  in  this  case. 
Let  it  suffice  to  call  attention  to  certain  principles  of  law  and 
procedure.  "  Matrimonium  possidet :  "  except  in  the  case  of 
doubt  arising  from  the  impediment  ligaminis,  in  which  case 
the  first  marriage  is  in  possession,  the  marriage  is  presumed 
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to  be  valid,  and  the  oniis  probandi  is  on  him  who  attacks  it. 
"  Pro  valore  matrimonii  standum  est."  Besides,  the  invalid- 
ity of  the  baptism  must  be  established  in  foro  externo.  Dan's 
assertion  that  he  "  meant  the  baptism  to  be  a  mere  external 
rite  "  is  worthless  as  evidence  in  the  matrimonial  trial.  His 
actual  exclusion  of  the  proper  intention  must  be  proved  in  some 
other  way.  The  Holy  Office,  without  special  reference  to  a 
doubt  arising  from  lack  of  intention,  but  speaking  of  the 
validity  of  the  baptism  in  general,  decreed  (3  April,  1878), 
"  Si  post  diligens  et  accuratum  examen,  dubium  de  valide 
suscepto  baptismate  toUi  nequeat,  et  constet  de  facto  suscepti 
baptismatis,  huiusmodi  baptisma  validum  censendum  esse  in 
ordine  ad  validitatem  matrimonii."  The  principles  involved 
are  explained  at  some  length  in  Lehmkuhl  II,  565  ff.,  and 
Noldin  De  Sacramentis,  p.  707. 


THE  "EPHPHETA"  OEBEMONY  IN  BAPTISM. 

Qu.  The  Catholic  Encyclopedia  (Vol.  3,  "Baptism*',  n.  XVI, 
The  Ceremonies  of  Baptism)  quotes  the  following  explanation  of  the 
"  Ephpheta "  Ceremony,  from  the  Catechism  of  the  Council  of 
Trent :  "  His  nostrils  and  ears  are  next  touched  with  spittle  and  he  is 
immediately  sent  to  the  Baptismal  font,  that,  as  sight  was  restored 
to  the  blind  man  mentioned  in  the  Gospel,  whom  the  Lord,  after  hav- 
ing spread  clay  over  his  eyes,  commanded  to  wash  them  in  the  waters 
of  Siloe;  so  also  we  may  understand  that  the  efficacy  of  the  sacred 
ablution  is  such  as  to  bring  light  to  the  mind  to  discern  heavenly 
truth."  The  Catechism  of  the  Council  of  Trent  seems  to  find  the 
origin  and  meaning  of  the  Ceremony  in  John  9:6:  but  in  that  pas- 
sage the  eyes,  not  the  ears  and  nostrils,  are  touched,  and  there  is  no 
mention  of  the  word  "  Ephpheta  "  at  all ;  whereas  in  Mark  7  :  33-34, 
our  Lord  does  almost  exactly  what  our  minister  is  directed  to  do  at 
baptism.  O'Kane  does  little  more  in  the  way  of  explanation  than  to 
quote  the  Catechism  as  above.  The  passage  from  St.  Mark's  Gospel 
is  part  of  the  Gospel  for  the  Eleventh  Sunday  after  Pentecost ;  but 
the  Catechism  of  the  Council  of  Trent  seems  to  warn  off  the  preacher 
who  would  wish  to  speak  about  the  Ceremonies  of  Baptism  on  that 
day.  A  vocal  commentator  in  these  latitudes,  being  consulted  on  the 
mystery,  merely  remarked :  **  Aliquando  bonus  dormitat  Homenis  "  ; 
but  he  did  not  say  whom  he  meant  by  "  Homerus  "  —  O'Kane,  the 
Catholic  Encyclopedia,  or  the  author  of  the  passage  in  the  Catechism 
of  the  Council  of  Trent.  An  elucidation  of  the  puzzle  might  be  of 
interest  to  more  than  one  reader  of  the  Review. 

Siloe. 
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TITULAR  FEAST  OF  A  DEDIOATED  OHUROH. 

Qu.  I  am  writing  to  ask  information  about  the  office  and 
Mass  on  the  titular  feast  of  our  church,  as  it  seems  to  me  that  the 
directions  given  in  the  ordo  apply  to  consecrated  churches.  Our 
church,  which  is  not  consecrated,  was  dedicated  on  a  Sunday  in 
August  under  the  title  of  one  of  Our  Lady's  feasts,  the  feast  itself 
occurring  in  February,  and  being  a  duplex  majus.  I  take  it  for 
granted  that  the  anniversary  of  the  actual  dedication  is  to  be  passed 
over  and  that  only  the  titular  feast  is  to  be  celebrated.  Now,  on  the 
day  of  the  title,  are  the  office  and  Mass  to  be  of  the  feast  itself,  or  of 
the  dedication  of  a  church;  or  are  the  office  and  Mass  of  the  feast 
to  be  celebrated  on  the  following  Sunday? 

Res  p.  The  fact  that  the  church  is  dedicated,  not  conse- 
crated, makes  no  difference  in  the  matter  of  celebrating  the 
titular  feast.  The  Code  of  Canon  Law  (Canon  1168)  rules: 
"  Unaquaeque  ecclesia  consecrata  vel  benedicta  suum  habeat 
titulum  .  .  .  etiam  festum  tituli  quotannis  celebretur  ad 
normas  legum  liturgicarum  ".  This  follows  the  substance  of 
a  recent  decree  (n.  4025,  5  June,  1899)  of  the  S.  Congregation 
of  Rites  which  provides,  "  In  quibusvis  ecclesiis  publicisque 
oratoriis  vel  consecratis  vel  saltem  solemniter  benedictis,  rela- 
tivum  titularis  festum  quotannis  esse  recolendum  sub  ritu 
duplici  primae  classis  cum  octava  .  .  .  Relativi  titularis 
festum  a  toto  clero,  si  exstiterit,  vel  a  sacerdote  rectore  ecclesiae 
aut  publico  oratorio  addicto  per  integrum  officium  celebrabi- 
tur."  The  Mass  and  Office  are  those  of  the  feast.  For  the 
particular  "  liturgical  laws "  regulating  the  celebration,  of 
which  the  canon  speaks,  we  refer  our  inquirer  to  the  "  Varia 
Monita  "  prefixed  to  the  Ordo.  These  clearly  distinguish  be- 
tw^een  a  church  merely  blessed  ("  solemniter  benedicta")  and 
a  consecrated  church.  In  particular,  n.  3  of  the  "  Monita  " 
states  when  and  how  the  feast  of  the  titular  saint  may  be 
transferred  to  the  following  Sunday. 


TITLE  OF  ST.  MARY  OF  THE  ANGELS. 

Qu.  Our  church  is  dedicated  to  "  St.  Mary  of  the  Angels ". 
What  is  the  proper  day  for  the  observance  of  the  feast?  What  Moss 
should  be  said? 

Resp.  From  decree  n.  2529  of  the  S.  Congregation  of  Rites, 
published  10  March,  1787,  it  is  inferred  that  when  a  church 
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has  for  its  titular  the  Blessed  Virgin,  without  mention  of  any- 
particular  mystery  or  prerogative,  "  ut  quae  dicatae  sunt  sim- 
pliciter  B.  Virgini,  aut  B.  Virgini  Angelorum,"  the  feast  of 
the  title  is  celebrated  on  15  August,  the  Assumption,  with  Mass 
and  office  of  that  day. 


THE  GEEAT  PEOMISE. 

Qu.  I  would  like  to  know  if  the  Twelfth  Promise  that  is  con- 
stantly being  circulated  with  the  Sacred  Heart  Promises,  has  the  ap- 
proval of  the  Church.  The  cards  containing  the  Promises  have  the 
imprimatur  of  a  bishop  or  archbishop.  But  has  the  final  promise  the 
approbation  of  the  Church? 

Resp.  This  question  has  been  discussed  more  than  once  in 
the  Review.  For  example,  in  Vol.  XLVI  (1912),  pp.  646  ff. 
The  whole  matter  is  gone  over  at  great  length  in  a  Dissertation 
published  last  year  by  Dr.  Petrovits,  entitled  Theology  of  the 
Cultus  of  the  Sacred  Heart  (Washington,  D.  C,  191 7).  In 
that  volume  will  be  found  a  discussion  of  the  historical  basis 
of  the  promise,  an  interpretation  of  the  text  of  the  promise, 
and  a  well  reasoned  chapter  entitled  "  Our  Conclusions  as 
regards  the  Great  Promise". 


A  DEGREE  REGARDING  THE  IMAGE  OF  ST.  GLARE. 

Qu.  Can  you  cite  for  my  information  a  decree  of  some  Roman 
Congregation  condemnatory  of  a  certain  manner  of  representing  St. 
Clare  with  the  Blessed  Sacrament  or  Ostensorium.  I  have  seen  rep- 
resentations of  saints  with  certain  insignia  of  their  devotion  to  the 
Real  Presence,  and  they  seemed  to  me  to  be  edifying.  But  some  one 
told  me  that  the  practice  was  condemned,  and  St.  Clare  was  cited  as 
an  instance. 

Resp.  The  decree  referred  to  must  be  n.  3615  of  the 
S.  Congregation  of  Rites,  dated  2  August,  1 884.  When,  how- 
ever, the  decree  is  examined,  it  becomes  evident  that  in  the 
dubium  proposed  to  the  S.  Congregation  there  was  not  a  ques- 
tion of  insignia,  but  of  the  Blessed  Sacrament  Itself.  The 
petitioner  in  the  case  declared  that  in  a  certain  convent  the 
immemorial  custom  prevailed  "  quo,  in  die  festo  e4usdem 
sanctae  (Clarae),  sanctissimum  Eucharistiae  Sacramentum  ita 
exponatur  ut  Ostensorium  teneatur  a  manu  dextera  Imaginis 
ipsius  Sanctae  ".     He,  consequently,  begs  the  S.  Congregation 
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to  inform  him,  (i)  whether  the  custom  is  according  to  law 
(legithna),  and  (2)  whether  it  may  be  continued.  To  both 
of  which  the  S.  Congregation  returned  a  negative  answer.  It 
will  be  readily  seen  that  the  decision  has  no  bearing  on  the 
custom  of  representing  female  saints  with  insignia  which 
indicate  their  devotion  to  the  Blessed  Eucharist. 


EXTRA  OANDLES  DUBING  MASS. 
Qu.    A  certain  priest  will  not  allow  the  Sisters  to  have  two  candles 
lighted  during  his  ordinary  Mass  before  the  statue  of  the  Blessed 
Virgin  and  St.  Joseph.     Will  you  kindly  decide?  Episcopus. 

Resp.  The  bishop  in  the  case  would  be  entirely  within  his 
rights  in  commanding  the  priest  not  to  interfere  with  the  pious 
practice  of  the  Sisters.  We  take  for  granted  that  the  candles 
are  not  on  the  altar  on  which  Mass  is  celebrated,  but  extra 
ambitum  altaris ;  in  which  case,  the  Sisters  have  a  perfect  right 
to  light  the  candles  during  Mass.  Of  course,  a  display  of  a 
dozen  or  twent}'  candles  before  a  statue  during  Mass  might 
be  contrary  to  the  spirit  of  the  rubrics;  but  the  proceeding 
as  described  to  us  by  our  Right  Reverend  correspondent  is 
opposed,  so  far  as  we  can  judge,  neither  to  the  spirit  nor  to  the 
letter  of  the  law. 


FAOULTY  FOR  MIXED  MARRUGE  DISPENSATION. 

Since  the  early  pages  of  this  number  went  to  press,  an  un- 
official press  despatch  has  been  received  from  Rome  to  the 
effect  that  the  Acta  Apostolicae  Sedis  contains  a  decree  of  the 
Consistorial  Congregation,  by  virtue  of  which  decree  the 
Bishops  of  America  and  the  Philippine  Islands  may  authorize 
marriages  between  Catholics  and  Protestants  without  applying 
to  Rome,  owing  to  the  delays  and  irregularities  that  hamper 
the  international  postal  service.  If  the  information  given  in 
the  despatch  is  genuine,  it  will  greatly  modify  certain  state- 
ments made  in  the  first  article  of  this  number.  As  the  respec- 
tive issue  of  the  Acta  has  not  yet  reached  this  country,  we  are 
unable  to  vouch  for  the  authenticity  of  the  statement.  For  the 
same  reason  it  is  impossible  at  the  present  writing  to  attempt 
a  commentary  on  the  decree.  Only  a  reading  of  the  document 
itself  will  reveal  whether  the  faculty  applies  to  all  non- 
Catholics  indiscriminately  or  to  baptized  non-Catholics  only. 


lEccIcsfastical  Xfbrarig  XTable 

EEOENT  BIBLE  STUDY. 
Is  THE  Vulgate  the  Work  of  St.  Jerome  ? 

I.  What  is  the  Vulgate  7  Our  studies  in  the  Old  Latin  text, 
i.  e.  the  pre-hieronymian  Latin  version  of  the  Bible/  have 
prepared  the  way  to  an  issue  that  the  Vulgate  Commission  will 
later  on  help  us  to  meet.  This  issue  is  the  part  of  St.  Jerome 
in  the  Vulgate  of  the  Latin  rite.  The  Benedictine  Commission 
for  the  Revision  of  the  Vulgate  is  empowered  critically  to 
examine  extant  MSS.  and  to  collate  the  use  of  the  Sacred  Scrip- 
tures by  the  Fathers,  in  such  wise  as  to  reconstruct  the  text 
of  the  Latin  Vulgate.  It  is  not  necessarily  the  Latin  version 
of  preference  of  St.  Jerome  that  is  to  be  reconstructed.  We 
know  that  of  some  books  St.  Jerome  made  at  least  two  re- 
visions; of  the  Psalter  he  issued  three  editions.  The  work  of 
the  Vulgate  Commission  will  be  to  reach  back  to  that  Latin 
text  which  is  most  authoritative  in  use  by  the  Latin  Church. 
Since  the  decree  of  Trent,  that  version  has  been  spoken  of  as 
the  Vulgate.  The  name  was  known,  but  not  commonly  used 
in  the  Middle  Ages.  St.  Jerome,  by  vulgata,  means  the  best 
reading  in  the  Old  Latin  MSS.  of  his  time.^ 

The  Vulgate  of  to-day  is  almost  universally  admitted  to  be 
substantially  the  revision  of  Jerome;  in  fact,  the  part  he  had 
in  the  Bible  of  the  Latin  Church  is  generally  taken  for  granted. 
Souter®  is  so  blinded  by  Protestant  prejudices  as  to  take  even 
more  than  this  for  granted;  he  says  that  Jerome  undertook 
the  work  "  against  his  will,  but  he  was  already  ambitious  to 
succeed  Damasus,  and  no  doubt  considered  it  advisable  to 
please  his  chief  in  all  things  ".  No  trace  of  Jerome's  sup- 
posititious ambition  of  the  papacy  is  shown  by  Souter.  It  is 
strange  how  hatred  of  Rome  so  prejudices  a  man  of  learning  as 
to  trick  him  into  the  writing  of  such  nonsense. 

1  Ecclesiastical  Review,  July,  1918,  pp.  89  fF. ;  September,  1918,  pp.  309  ff. 

2  Cf.  his  comment  on  Ephesians  3 :  16,  "  Et  hsec  quidem  juxta  vulgatam  inter- 
pretationem  dicta  sint ",  P.  L.  26 :  474. 

8  The  Text  and  Canon  of  the  New  Testament.  By  Alexander  Souter,  some- 
time Yates  Professor  of  New  Testament  Greek  and  Exegesis  in  Mansfield  Col- 
lege, Oxford  (New  York:  Scribner's,  1913),  p.  48. 
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II.  Early  Doubts  as  to  Jerome's  Part.  Common  opinion  assigns 
St.  Jerome's  revision  of  the  Gospels  to  A.  D.  383,  and  the  com- 
pletion of  the  rest  of  the  Vulgate  N.  T.  to  A.  D.  383-386." 
His  Latin  version  of  the  Old  Testament  was  published  between 
that  time  and  A.  D.  405.  Only  among  scholars  is  the  fact  well 
known  that  the  great  Father  incorporated  unchanged  the  Old 
Latin  versions  of  Wisdom  and  Ecclesiasticus — a  fact  witnessed 
to  by  Jerome  himself  in  the  Preface  to  the  Books  of  Solomon ^ 
In  the  same  tenor  are  the  words  of  Prolegomena  to  the  Glossa 
Ordinaria  of  Walafrid — surnamed  Strabo,  "  the  Squinter  " — 
d.  A.  D.  849 : 

Novissime  superveniens  beatus  Hieronymus  peritus  in  tribus  Un- 
guis, Hebraica,  Graeca  at  Latina,  primo  correxit  translationem  Ixx 
Interpretum  in  Latino  cum  asteriscis  et  obelis ;  postea  vero  transtulit 
immediate  Biblia  de  Hebraeo  in  Latinum  sine  asteriscis  et  obelis;  et 
hac  translatione  nunc  ubique  utitur  tota  Romana  Ecclesia,  licet  nan 
in  omnibus  libris.  Et  ipsius  translatio  merito  caeteris  antefertur,  quia 
est  verbonmi  tenacior  et  perspicuitate  sententiae  clarior.® 

The  first  to  suggest  that  Jerome  had  revised  only  the  Gos- 
pels of  the  Vulgate,  was  the  scholarly  yet  far  from  critical 
Erasmus,  the  first  editor  of  the  complete  works  of  St.  Jerome, 
A.  D.  15 16-1520.  Nicholas  Zegers  assigned  the  Vulgate  to 
some  unknown  scholar,  who  is  said  to  have  so  edited  the  Old 
Latin  version  of  the  New  Testament  as  to  incorporate  some  of 
the  corrections  that  Jerome  had  suggested.  The  French  Ora- 
torian,  Richard  Simon,  in  Histoire  critique  des  versions  du 
Nouveau  Testament^  critically  examined  the  reasons  of 
Erasmus;  and  vindicated  to  St.  Jerome  the  honor  and  respon- 
sibility of  our  entire  Vulgate  New  Testament.  Simon  ad- 
mitted that  Jerome  revised  the  Gospels  more  carefully  than 
the  rest  of  the  New  Testament.  Peter  Corssen,®  in  a  mono- 
graph on  the  Latin  version  of  Galatians,  revived  the  view  of 
Zegers. 

*  Lake,  The  Text  of  the  N.  T.,  5th  ed.  (London:  Rivingtons,  1911),  p.  30. 

s  P.  L.  29 :  403. 

^  P.  L.  113:25-26.  Note  that  Walafrid  here  draws  upon  tke  Etymologiar,  vi, 
ef  Isidore  of  Seville,  d.  A.  D.  636.  Cf.  Ecclesiastical  Review,  September, 
1918.  p.  313. 

"^  Ch.  vii  (Paris,  1690)  ;  condemned  to  the  Index,  22  Sept.,  1693. 

8  Epistula  ad  Galatas,  1885. 
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I.  Pelagius  the  Rival  of  Jerome.  Zimmer  ®  set  himself  to 
prove  the  genuineness  of  Pelagius's  Commentary  on  St.  Paul; 
and  attributed  to  this  Irish  monk,  the  adversary  of  St.  Augus- 
tine on  grace,  the  chief  part  in  the  origin  of  our  present 
Vulgate.  It  is  interesting  that  the  doughty  champion,  whom 
Jerome  caustically  berated  as  *'  too  stuffed  with  Scotch  por- 
ridge ^®  for  clear  thinking,  should  now  be  the  mighty  Biblist's 
rival  for  the  honor  of  having  issued  the  Vulgate. 

This  Commentary  on  St.  Paul "  was  long  thought  to  have 
been  the  work  of  Jerome.  Zimmer  was  probably  right  in 
assigning  it  to  Pelagius.  A.  Souter  follows  Zimmer  in  attri- 
buting both  the  commentary  and  the  Vulgate  itself  to  Pela- 
gius.^^  The  so-called  Commentary  of  Primasius  ^^  seems  to 
be  nothing  more  than  a  recasting  of  the  interpretations  of 
Pelagius,  purged  from  all  errors  of  Pelagianism ;  its  expurga- 
tion, according  to  C.  H.  Turner,^*  was  the  work  of  Cassiodorus, 
d.  about  A.  D.  583,  and  his  monks  of  the  Vivarium,  a  mon- 
astery erected  after  the  fashion  of  St.  Benedict's  Monte  Cassino. 

Since  1906,  Souter  has  been  at  work  to  make  good  his 
conjecture  that  Pelagius  is  the  reviser  of  our  Vulgate.  Were 
such  a  startling  opinion  true,  would  the  truth  thereof  derogate 
from  the  authority  of  our  time-honored  Latin  version  of  the 
Bible  ?  Not  in  the  least ;  for  it  is  the  use  of  the  Vulgate  down 
the  centuries  by  the  Church  that  led  Trent  to  prefer  it  to 
other  Latin  translations  of  the  Scriptures,  and  to  define  that 
the  Vulgate  was  and  is  the  authoritative  version  for  the  Latin 
rite.  The  Council  did  not  enter  into  the  question  of  the  author 
of  this  authentic  version.  Still,  this  question  is  of  interest  to 
the  Biblist.  And  the  traditional  view  of  St.  Jerome's  part  in 
the  making  of  the  Vulgate  may  not  be  set  aside  without  valid 
reasons.  Has  Souter  any  ground  upon  which  to  rest  his 
Pelagian  theory?  No;  it  is  a  castle  in  the  air,  a  dream- 
structure  without  other  foundation  than  that  of  the  fancy. 

^Pelagius  in  Ireland  (Berlin,  1901). 

1®  "  Scotorum  pultibus  pra?gravatus  ",  cf.  Prcef.  in  Jeremiam  i  et  ii. 

^  ^  P.  L.  30 :  645-902. 

^^  A  Commentary  of  Pelagius  on  the  Epistles  of  St.  Paul  (London:  1907) ^ 
extract  from  the  Proceedings  of  the  British  Academy,  ii,  pp.  409-439  (London, 
1906).  By  Alexander  Souter,  Regius  Professor  of  Humanity  in  the  University 
of  Aberdeen. 

lap.  L.  68:413-936. 

'i*  Journal  of  Theological  Studies,  October,  1902,  vol.  iv,  p.  131. 
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We  admit  that  the  commentary  on  the  Pauline  Epistles 
which  is  now  attributed  to  Pelagius  uses  a  text  that  is  near  to 
our  Vulgate;  while  St.  Jerome,  in  his  New  Testament  com- 
mentaries, does  not  always  follow,  and  at  times  rejects  our 
present  Vulgate  readings.  This  admission  does  not  provide 
a  solid  foundation  for  Souter's  theory.  The  evolution  from 
the  Old  Latin  to  the  Vulgate  was  a  gradual  process,  Jerome's 
Gospels  were  readily  adopted;  St.  Augustine's  Acta  Contra 
Felicem  ^^  shows  that  they  were  current  at  Hippo  in  A,  D.  404. 
The  remainder  of  Jerome's  New  Testament  met  opposition. 
No  wonder,  then,  that  so  great  a  scholar  did  not  stereotype 
his  text,  but  was  eclectic,  free  and  scholarly  in  citing  the 
Pauline  Epistles. 

2.  Jerome's  Departures  from  the  Vulgate.  The  variations 
of  St.  Jerome  from  the  Vulgate  text  of  Paul  have  led  to  an 
interesting  controversy  between  Father  Lagrange,  O.  P.  and 
E.  Mangenot.'^  The  latter  holds  with  Father  Durand,  S.J.," 
that  by  A.  D.  384  St.  Jerome  had  completed  his  Latin  version 
of  the  Pauline  Epistles.  Ff.  Lagrange,^®  while  denying  that 
Pelagius  is  the  author  of  our  Vulgate,  regards  Jerome's 
translation  of  Paul  as  edited  in  A.  D.  392.  In  favor  of  this 
view  is  the  fact  that  commenting  on  Galatians,  A.  D.  386, 
the  great  exegete  cites  neither  the  Old  Latin  nor  the  Vulgate ; 
but  translates  for  himself  from  the  Hellenistic  of  the  Apostle. 
Moreover,  says  Fr.  Lagrange,  in  the  Commentary  on  Galatians, 

Jerome  commented  on  his  own  revision,  if  he  had  made  one.  In 
this  supposition,  his  text  would  of  a  certainty  be  freer  than  is  any 
Vulgate  MS.  from  contamination  by  the  Old  Latin.  Now  this  is  not 
the  case.  Hence  he  did  not  comment  on  a  revision  that  was  his  own 
work,  or  this  revision  was  not  yet  the  Vulgate.^® 

Mangenot  thinks  that  the  revision  of  the  Pauline  Epistles 
was  done  by  Jerome  rather  hurriedly  in  A.  D.  384;  and  was 
taken  up  again  in  A.  D.  386-387,  and  perfected  in  the  com- 
mentaries   on    Philemon,    Galatians,    Ephesians,    and    Titus. 

if^CSEL.,  vol.  25  (Vienna,  1892),  pp.  802-807. 

1^  "  Saint  Jerome  Reviseur  du  Nouveau  Testament ",  in  Revue  Bihlique,  Jan. 
et  Avril,  1918,  pp.  244  ff. 

^^  "  Saint  Jerome  et  notre  Nouveau  Testament  Latin",  Rechevches  de  science 
religieuse,  Oct.-Dec.,  1916,  pp.  531  ff. 

''^^  Revue  Biblique,  1917,  pp.  445-447.  ^^  Re7>ue  Biblique,  1917,  p.  442. 
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These  commentaries  at  times  agree  with  the  Vulgate ;  but  often 
show  a  recourse  to  the  Greek  text  of  Paul  and  a  scholarly 
independence  of  all  previous  translations.  In  his  Pauline 
commentaries, 

St.  Jerome  has  then  commented  on  neither  the  Old  Latin  version 
nor  his  own  previous  revision.  He  has  followed  the  ancient  inter- 
preter, whom  he  corrects  independently  of  his  own  revision.  This 
revision  was  not  before  his  eyes,  while  he  applied  the  same  principles 
of  criticism,  notably  a  return  to  the  original  Greek  text.  The  results 
were  not  the  same  in  the  four  conmientaries  that  he  then  wrote,  al- 
though in  all  of  them  his  text  comes  nearer  to  our  Vulgate  than  to 
the  Old  Latin.  Our  Vulgate  and  the  text  of  his  commentaries  are 
each  independent  of  the  other ;  now  one,  again  the  other  is  the  more 
perfect  version.  From  the  study  of  them  one  cannot  conclude  that 
the  commentaries  preceded  the  Vulgate.  And  so  the  latter,  as  far  as 
the  Epistles  of  Saint  Paul  are  concerned,  may  have  been  completed 
before  386.2o 

In  this  matter,  it  is  worth  noting  that  St.  Jerome  had  un- 
doubtedly completed  his  New  Testament  before  A.  D.  392. 
For  during  that  year  he  wrote,  in  De  viris  illustribus,^^ 
"  Novum  Testamentum  graecae  fidei  reddidi ".  This  same 
testimony  was  repeated  in  the  letters  to  Lucinius,^^  A.  D.  398, 
and  to  Augustine,^^  A.  D.  404.  Such  a  testimony,  given  three 
times  in  the  extant;  writings  of  St.  Jerome,  cannot  be  lightly 
set  aside.  Dom  de  Bruyne  is  not  very  critical  when  he  slurs 
the  reputation  of  St.  Jerome  by  writing :  "  These  testimonies 
prove  only  one  thing,  that  we  must  not  take  too  literally  the 
sayings  of  St.  Jerome — particularly  when  he  speaks  of  his 
own  works.^* 

3.  Dom  de  Bruyne  and  the  Vulgate.  In  the  light  of  the 
above  facility  with  which  Dom  de  Bruyne  depreciates  the  wit- 
ness of  St.  Jerome  one  is  not  surprised  to  find  him  siding  with 
Zimmer  and  Souter  in  favor  of  a  Pelagian  origin  of  the  Latin 
Vulgate.^^  The  learned  Benedictine  of  Maredsous  lays  down 
these  two  propositions:  I.  there  is  no  proof  that  the  Latin 
version  of  the  Epistles  of  St.  Paul,  which  is  extant  in  our 
Vulgate,  is  that  of  St.  Jerome ;  indeed,  many  facts  point  to  the 

20  Revue  Biblique,  1918,  p.  253.  21  Cap.  135,  P.  L.  23,  717. 

^^  EpisttilcB,  71,  8;  P.  L.  22,  671.  -^  EpistulcB,  112.  20;  P.  L.  22,  939. 

24  Revue  Biblique,  July-October,  1915,  p.  365. 

25  Revue  Biblique,  1.  c,  pp.  358  ff. 
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contrary;  2.  there  are  reasons  to  believe  that  this  version  is 
the  work  of  Pelagius. 

What  are  some  of  these  facts  which  are  said  to  indicate  that 
St.  Jerome  was  not  the  author  of  our  Vulgate?  Dom  de 
Bruyne  contents  himself  with  the  instances  that  were  made  use 
of  by  Nicolas  Zegers  in  his  Epanorthotes,  and  Richard  Simon 
in  Histoire  critique :  ^® 

1.  Romans  12:  3:  in  his  book  against  Jovinian,  A.  D.  392, 
Jerome  cites :  Non  plus  sapere  qu^m  oportet  sap  ere,  sed  sapere 
ad  pudicitiam ;  and  adds :  "  non  ad  sobrietaiem,  ut  male  in 
latinis  codicibus  legitur,  sed  sapere^  inquit,  ad  pudicitiam, 
siquidem  graece  scriptum  est  €t«  to  orox^poveiv." 

2.  /  Cor.  13:3:  in  the  commentary  on  Galatians,  A.  D. 
386,  Jerome  cites:  Si  tradidero  corpus  meum  ut  glorier\  and 
adds :  "  Scio  in  Latinis  codicibus  ardeam  habere  pro  glorier, 
sed  ob  similitudinem  verbi  quae  apud  Graecos  ardeam  et  glorier, 
id  est  Kav^iyo-w/uat  et  KavxT7<r(i)/iai,  una  litterae  parte  distinguitur, 
apud  nostros  error  inolevit." 

3.  Gal.  4:  20:  Jerome  proposes  quoniam  indigeo  in  vobis: 
**  ^AfTopovfuu  enim  non  tarn  confusionemy  quae  apud  illos  ai<rxw»7» 
sive  o-vyxvo-is  appellatur,  quam  indigentiam  et  inopiam  sonat." 

4.  Gal.  5:4:  "  KaTi;py^di7T€  .  .  .  ttTTo  ro\i  xpurrov  non,  ut  in 
Latino  male  interpretatum  est,  evacuati  estis  a  Christo,  sed  in 
Christi  opere  cessastis  magis  intellegitur," 

5.  Gal.  5:9:  Jerome  has :  "  Modicum  fermentum  totam 
conspersionem  fer mental.  Male  in  nostris  codicibus  habetur 
Modicum  fermentum  totam  massam  corrumpit,  et  sensum 
potius  interpres  suum  qUam  verba  apostoli  transtulit ". 

6.  Eph.  I  :  10:  in  the  commentary  on  this  letter,  A.  D.  386, 
Jerome  writes :  "  Recapitulare  omnia  in  Christo.  Pro  recapi- 
tulare  in  Latinis  codicibus  scriptum  est  instaurare^  et  miror 
cur  ipso  verbo  graeco  non  usi  sint  translatores." 

7.  Eph.  2:  16:  Jerome  cites:  Ut  reconciliaret  utrumque  in 
uno  cor  pore  Deo,  per  crucem  interficiens  inimicitiam  in  ea] 
and  he  condemns  our  reading :  "  Non  ut  in  Latinis  codicibus 
habetur  in  semet  ipso,  propter  graeci  pronominis  ambiguitatem  ; 
iv  avTw  enim  et  in  semet  ipso  et  in  ea^  id  est  cruce,  intellegi 
potest,  quia  crux,  id  est  <rravpoq^  juxta  graecos  generis  mascu- 
lini  est." 

These  and  other  passages,  given  by  Dom  de  Bruyne,  are 
not  sufficient  proof  of  the  statement  that  St.  Jerome  cannot 

2«  Revue  Biblique,  1.  c,  pp.  363. 
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be  the  author  of  our  Vulgate  Latin  translation  of  the  Bible. 
They  merely  go  to  show  that  the  Pauline  Epistles  of  Jerome 
were  not  so  readily  admitted  by  the  churches  as  were  the 
Gospels;  so  Jerome  yielded  to  popular  clamor,  and  left  many 
a  reading  unchanged  in  the  Vulgate  which  he  changed  in 
commentaries. 

III.  Hebrew  Grammars.  Only  specialists  in  Old  Testament 
study  find  Gesenius-Kautzsch  ^'  serviceable;  they  herein  find 
lengthy  disquisitions  upon  undecided  questions  of  grammar, 
and  authoritative  references  for  mooted  interpretations. 
Driver's  excellent  study  of  Hebrew  syntax  ^®  serves  the  same 
useful  purpose  of  defending  a  construction  that  meets  an 
interpretation.  Kennett's  Hebrew  Tenses  ^^  is  all  too  brief. 
By  such  works,  students  in  our  seminaries  would  not  be  stimu- 
lated to  the  arduous  undertaking  of  starting  well  in  Hebrew. 
Indeed,  they  would  find  even  Davidson's  two  volumes  ^^  help- 
ful only  in  the  event  of  their  allotting  to  Hebrew  more  time 
than  may  usually  be  withdrawn  from  the  study  of  philosophy 
and  theology.  They  need  a  grammar  that  is  short,  clear,  and 
adequate  to  a  beginner's  needs.  Such  are  the  grammars  of 
Gismondi,  S.J.,''  Vosen-Kaulen,'^  Mitchell,^'  Hirschfeld,'* 
Tregelles,***  Wood,'«  Dr.  Butin,  S.M.  of  the  Catholic  Uni- 
versity, and  Fr.  Coffey,  S.J.,  of  Woodstock  College. 

Of  the  above  mentioned  elementary  grammars  of  Hebrew, 
that  of  the  late  Fr.  Gismondi,  S.J.,  of  the  Gregorian  Uni- 
versity, Rome,  is  very  clear  and  brief,  but  in  Latin.     Vosen- 

27  Gesenius'  Hebrew  Grammar,  as  edited  and  enlarged  by  the  late  E.  Kautzsch, 
Professor  of  Theology  in  the  University  of  Halle,  2d  English  ed.,  revised  in 
accordance  with  the  28th  German  ed.  (1909)  by  A.  E.  Cowley  (Oxford:  Claren- 
don Press,  1910). 

^^  A  Treatise  on  the  Use  of  the  Tenses  in  Hebrew,  and  some  other  syntactical 
questions,  by  S.  R.  Driver,  Regius  Professor  of  Hebrew,  Oxford,  3d  ed. 
(Clarendon  Press,  1892). 

2®  Cambridge  University  Press,  1901. 

3<>  An  Introductory  Hebrew  Grammar  with  exercises  in  reading  and  writing. 
By  the  late  A.  D.  Davidson,  Professor  of  Hebrew,  New  College,  Edinburg,  18th 
ed.  (Edinburg:  T.  &  T.  Clark,  1909)  ;  Hebrew  Syntax,  by  same,  3d  ed.  (same 
publisher,  1912). 

31  2d  ed.,  Rome,  1907.  ^2  St.  Louis:  Herder,  1915. 

3  3  Boston:  D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.,  1909. 

^^  Sketch  of  Hebrew  Grammar.  By  Hartwig  Hirschfeld  (London;  Univer- 
sity of  London  Press,  1913). 

86  Heads  of  Hebrew  Grammar.  By  S.  Prideaux  Tregelles,  17th  ed.  (London  : 
S.  Bagster  &  Sons. 

3«  I^ndon :  Kegan  Paul,  Trench  &  Co.,  1913. 
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Kaulen,  in  the  new  edition,  is  also  a  good  grammar  in  Latin. 
The  old  English  translation  by  Gabriels  is  out  of  print,  and 
out  of  date ;  nor  should  it  again  be  put  on  the  market.  Wood 
is  a  bit  too  lengthy.  Mitchell  will  be  found  by  some  pro- 
fessors of  Hebrew  to  meet  their  needs.  The  remaining  books 
are  all  good,  and  sufficiently  elementary. 

Father  Coffey's  work  ^^  is  very  elementary,  remarkably  clear- 
cut  in  its  Hebrew  type,  and  very  attractive  in  its  typography. 
Certain  features  will  attract  some  instructors,  and  be  depre- 
cated by  others;  such  are  the  absence  of  one  of  the  usual 
methods  of  transliterating  the  consonants  and  vowel-points,  the 
lack  of  some  distinctive  transliteration  of  the  vowel  written 
fully,  the  failure  to  carry  out  the  vowel-transliterations  that 
are  given  at  the  outset,  the  omission  of  half-open  syllables, 
etc.  As  the  Hebrew  words  are  almost  always  printed,  such  a 
transliteration  as  would  distinguish  all  consonant  and  vowel 
sounds  is  not  necessary;  indeed,  it  might  be  deemed  by  some 
to  hinder  rather  than  help  the  students.  An  excellent  feature 
of  this  new  grammar  is  the  exercises  for  translation  from 
Hebrew  into  English  and  vice  versa.  They  are  all  built  up 
on  a  few  passages  of  the  Bibk  which  are  given  in  full  at  the 
end  of  the  volume.  In  this  wise  the  vocabulary  is  learned 
progressively. 

Every  seminary  should  use  either  Fr.  Coffey's  or  Dr.  Butin's 
grammar  of  Hebrew ;  both  are  most  fittingly  adapted  to  semi- 
nary needs,  and  by  teachers  who  have  had  practical  experience 
of  those  needs.  Dr.  Butin  ^®  has  issued  a  grammar  that  is 
much  more  complete  than  is  Fr.  Coffey's.  Some  instructors 
will  prefer  it  for  this  very  reason.  Others  will  find  its  details 
of  transliteration,  accent,  intermediate  syllables,  syntax,  etc. 
a  hindrance  to  the  work  they  purpose  to  accomplish  in  a  year. 
Teachers  differ  so,  that  one  is  pleased  with  precisely  those  fea- 
tures of  a  grammar  which  fail  to  meet  the  approval  of  another. 
The  typography  of  Dr.  Butin's  book  is  excellent,  although 
some  will  find  the  Hebrew  characters  rather  small  for  be- 
ginners in  that  language.  Walter  Drum,  S.J. 

Woodstock,  Maryland. 

37  Accidence  of  Hebrew  Grammar,  with  exercises.  By  Henry  A.  CofFey,  S.J., 
Professor  of  Hebrew,  Woodstock  College,  Maryland  (St.  Louis:  B.  Herder, 
1918). 

38  Progressive  Lessons  in  Hebrew,  with  exercises  and  vocabulary.  By  the 
Rev.  Romain  Butin,  S.M.,  Instructor  in  Semitics,  Catholic  University  of  Amer- 
ica (Washington:  The  Catholic  Education  Press,  1915). 
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THE  NEW  OANON  LAW  IN  ITS  PRAOTIOAL  A8PE0TS.  Papers  re- 
printed  from  "  The  Ecclesiastical  Review",  October,  1917  to  August, 
1918.     The  Dolphin  Press:  Philadelphia.     1918.     Pp.  iv— 192. 

OANONIOAL  LEGISLATION  OONOERNING  RELIGIOUS.  Authorized 
English  translation.    Vatican  Printing  Office,  Rome.    1918.    Pp.  72. 

EL  OODIGO  OANONIOO  o  Description  y  Resumen  del  Oodex  Inns 
Oanonici.  Por  el  R.  P.  Juan  Postins,  Misionero  Hijo  del  Immacnlo 
Oorozon  de  Maria,  Doctor  en  ambos  Derechos  y  Director  de  "  lUns- 
tracion  del  Olero".  Editorial  del  Oorozon  de  Maria,  Madrid  o  Barce- 
lona.    1918.     Pp.  173. 

LE  PONTI  DEL  DIRITTO  OANONIOO  PRIMA  DELLA  OODIFIOA- 
ZIONE.     Francesco  Bersani.     Desclee  e  0.,  Roma.     1918.     Pp.  93. 

PEROHE  I  FEDELI  OONOSOANO  LE  PRINOIPALI  DISPOSIZIONI 
DEL  "OODEX  JURIS  OANONIOI"  (dalla  Lettera  Pastorale  dell' - 
Episcopate  Salernitano-Lncano,  per  la  Quaresima  1918).  R.  Stab. 
Tipografico  Francesco  Giannini  &  Figli,  Napoli.     1918.     Pp.  41. 

Some  people  pay  less  attention  to  a  treatise  or  story  when  running 
serially  through  the  pages  of  a  periodical  if  they  know  they  are  to  get 
it  later  on  all  snugly  arranged  in  a  convenient  volume.  To  gratify 
this  class  of  readers  the  essays  on  the  various  aspects  of  the  new  Code 
which  have  appeared  in  successive  issues  of  the  Review  have  been 
collected  in  the  handsomely  made  volume  before  us.  There  is,  how- 
ever, a  much  more  important  purpose  subserved  by  the  book  than  the 
satisfaction  of  the  sense  of  unification.  The  articles  as  here  aggre- 
gated afford  a  synthetic  survey  and  an  analytic  insight  into  the  new 
law  such  as  they  could  not  present  in  their  serial  appearance.  Indi- 
vidual portions  of  the  corpus  juris  have  previously  been  excerpted  for 
exposition  by  several  competent  authorities ;  but  in  the  present  volume 
the  student  gets  in  the  first  place  a  bird's-eye  view  of  the  entire  Code. 
and  in  the  second  place  is  taken  through  the  various  departments 
thereof,  the  practical  significance  of  each  being  pointed  out  on  the 
way.  This  dual  process  of  synthesizing  and  analyzing  is  further 
facilitated  by  the  luminous  table  of  contents  and  by  the  ample  index. 
With  the  aid  particularly  of  the  latter,  practically  every  feature  of 
the  new  Canon  I,aw  is  exhibited  and  brought  under  mutually  illu- 
minative aspects. 
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Besides,  moreover,  its  service  as  a  guide  to  the  clergy,  familiarizing 
them  with  the  practical  bearings  of  the  new  Code,  the  volume  might 
profitably  be  employed  in  seminaries  as  an  introductory  textbook. 
Doubtless  more  didactic  manuals  will  later  on  be  compiled  by  pro- 
fessors, but  in  the  meantime  the  present  exposition  will  serve  as  an 
excellent  preliminary  handbook. 

Of  the  four  opuscules  the  titles  of  which  are  given  above,  the  first 
contains  the  English  version — the  only  one  authorized  by  the  Holy 
See,  its  reproduction  without  such  authorization  being  forbidden — of 
those  portions  of  the  New  Code  which  concerns  Religious  of  both 
sexes.  It  comprises  practically  the  whole  of  the  Second  Part  of  the 
Second  Book,  together  with  an  appendix  containing  other  cognate 
canons  drawn  from  other  parts  of  the  Code.  It  is  a  serviceable 
manual  to  put  into  the  hands  of  Religious,  that  they  may  have  a  just 
conception  of  their  canonical  rights  as  well  as  their  duties.  The 
Church  would  have  them  know  the  former  as  well  as  the  latter, 
though  their  immediate  superiors  would  sometimes  have  it  the  other 
way  about,  or  rather  that  the  knowledge  of  rights  be  entirely  sup- 
pressed. 

El  Codigo  Canonico  is  a  succinct  compendium  and  explanation  of 
the  entire  Code,  article  by  article.  The  booklet  is  thoroughly  in- 
dexed. That  it  supplies  a  demand  in  Spain  may  be  inferred  from 
the  fact  that  it  has  already  reached  its  third  edition. 

//  Fonti  del  Diritto  Canonico  is  a  reprint  of  some  articles  which 
appeared  originally  in  the  Revista  di  Diritto  Ecclesiastico  (Serie  II, 
an  X).  Taking  occasion  of  the  new  Code,  Dr.  Bersani  passes  in 
review  the  history  of  Canon  Law  and  the  various  codifications  thereof 
that  have  appeared  from  the  earliest  times.  The  book  is  therefore  a 
useful  compendium  of  the  history  of  ecclesiastical  legislation. 

While  the  foregoing  presentations  of  the  Canon  Law  meet  the  re- 
quirements of  the  clergy  and  religious  bodies,  the  concluding  pamph- 
let on  the  list  above,  aims  at  making  the  new  legislation  in  its  relation 
specificatively  to  the  laity  more  widely  known.  In  the  form  of  a 
Lenten  pastoral  letter,  the  writer  draws  forth  from  the  Code  those 
articles  which  contain  the  Church's  legislation  for  the  faithful,  in 
particular  for  instance  the  laws  relating  to  confraternities,  the  Sac- 
raments, festal  and  fast  days,  temporalities,  and  so  on.  It  were  well 
if  the  pamphlet  could  be  spread  amongst  the  Italian  population  in 
this  country.  It  might  help  to  correct  some  of  their  conceptions  of 
religious  duty. 
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THE  TRUE  APOSTOLATE.  From  the  Trench  of  Dom  J.  B.  Ohautard, 
Abbot  of  Sept-Fons.  By  the  Rev.  Ferreol  Girardey,  O.SS.R.  B. 
Herder  Book  Co.:  St.  Louis  and  London.     1918.     Pp.  195. 

The  work  here  translated  has  been  widely  circulated  in  France  and 
the  Colonies.  It  deals  with  an  important  phase  of  the  missionary 
life  at  home  and  abroad.  There  has  been  an  increase  of  late  years  in 
popular  zeal  for  the  missions.  The  clergy  and  the  laity  have  caught 
the  spirit  of  philanthropy  that  calls  on  those  who  possess  the  gift  of 
faith,  to  seek  to  share  it  with  the  abandoned  who  sit  in  the  shadow 
of  death  through  want  of  enlightenment.  Vocations  as  well  as  aims 
have  grown,  and  the  spirit  of  sacrifice  has  risen  to  a  height  never  wit- 
nessed before  in  our  missionary  history.  And  yet  one  may  trace  a 
large  part  of  this  newly  developed  zeal  and  generosity  to  purely 
natural  causes.  Philanthropy  is  the  spirit  of  the  age,  and  it  keeps 
pace  with  the  abnormal  increase  of  opportunities  for  material  pros- 
perity, especially  in  America.  Hence  there  is  some  doubt  whether 
the  Apostolate  of  mission  work  amongst  us  is  an  exact  gauge  of  the 
growth  of  true  religion. 

Father  Girardey,  through  his  translation  of  the  Trappist  abbot's 
book,  not  only  indicates  the  danger  of  making  altruism  a  substitute 
for  religion,  but  also  points  out  the  method  by  which  such  a  misfor- 
tune can  be  averted.  The  true  success  of  missionary  work  lies  not  in 
a  willingness  to  devote  oneself  to  heroic  deeds,  nor  in  the  lavish  fur- 
nishing of  resources,  but  mainly  in  the  personal  holiness  of  the  labor- 
ers. For  that  reason  a  cultivation  of  the  interior  life  is  an  essential 
ingredient  of  the  make-up  of  a  missionary,  whether  he  be  priest  or 
religious  or  catechetical  helper.  The  true  apostle  is  a  man  of  in- 
terior and  spiritual  habits,  not  a  noisy  Gospel  preacher  whose  prom- 
inent gift  lies  in  a  dramatic  power  of  advertising  truth  or  virtue. 
All  the  great  missionaries  were  spiritual  men,  men  of  prayer  in  the 
first  place,  not  of  bustle  and  theatricals.  They  went  farther  and 
deeper  because  their  eloquence  came  from  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  was 
not  merely  the  persuasive  wisdom  or  voice  of  men.  A  single  apostle 
could  thus  convert  a  whole  nation,  though  men  accounted  him  little 
because  there  was  an  absence  of  sounding  brass  and  tinkling  cymbal. 
Others,  who  were  momentarily  successful  in  building  up  grand  ex- 
ternal structures,  have  been  forgotten  because  their  magnificent 
temples  have  fallen,  leaving  nothing  but  ruins  and  dust.  But  the 
apostles  of  Christly  instincts  planted  an  humble  seed  in  the  ground ; 
then  went  their  way,  leaving  it  to  God  to  give  it  rain  and  sunshine ; 
and  it  grew,  a  permanent  gift  to  earth  with  its  blossoms  and  fruits 
and  endless  multiplication  of  seeds  for  other  generations. 
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Father  Girardey's  book  brings  out  these  truths  in  strong  relief.  It 
suggests  many  points  for  meditation,  with  practical  resolution  on  the 
part  especially  of  the  priest,  to  lead  a  genuine  spiritual  life,  making 
himself  part  of  the  liturgical  sanctity  of  the  Church  in  her  living 
zeal  for  the  conversion  of  men. 

OATHOLIO  ART  AND  AEOHITEOTUEE.  By  John  Theodore  Oomes, 
A.A.I.A.,  M.S.A.,  Pittsburg,  Fa.  A  Lecture  to  Seminarians.  Pp. 
23.     (Illustrated.)      1918. 

Mr.  Comes  is  a  practical  architect.  He  has  devoted  his  energies 
for  many  years  to  a  study  of  the  relation  of  art  to  religion,  in  the 
service  of  the  Church.  It  has,  moreover,  been  his  good  fortune  to  be 
able  to  carry  out,  in  the  actual  building  of  numerous  ecclesiastical 
structures,  the  principles  of  the  art  thus  applied  and  to  test  their 
value  under  present  conditions.  For  it  is  a  problem  how  far  the 
modern  architect  of  Catholic  churches  is  justified  in  adopting  stand- 
ards that  have  entered  into  the  magnificent  works  of  art  in  the  past, 
for  the  creation  of  similar  works  to-day.  The  fundamental  canons 
of  beauty  and  of  construction  have  not  indeed  changed;  they  are 
based  upon  permanent  laws  of  order  and  harmony  on  the  one  hand, 
and  upon  the  church  as  a  symbol  of  sacramental  rite  on  the  other. 
But  the  developments  in  the  uses  of  material,  and  of  customs  in  the 
application  of  ritual  to  varying  conditions  of  place,  call  for  changes 
of  method  in  both  construction  and  symbolical  interpretation.  In  the 
matter  ©f  church  building  in  America  we  have  enthusiasts  who  will 
insist  that  a  church  of  the  golden  period  of  ecclesiastical  architecture 
that  is  considered  perfect  in  style,  whether  Gothic  or  Romanesque,  is 
the  proper  model  in  every  detail  for  a  perfect  church  to-day.  Any 
deviation  from  such  a  model  they  hold  to  be  a  violation  of  the  prin- 
ciples of  beauty  and  truth  m  art.  But  the  builder  who  uses  stone 
and  wood  is  of  necessity  obliged  to  adopt  a  form  and  method  of  con- 
struction which  become  indifferent  or  faulty  where  iron,  or  cement, 
is  employed  with  equal  attention  to  fundamental  principles.  The 
other  extreme  is  that  of  the  builder  who  ignores  entirely  the  Catholic 
purpose  or  liturgical  tradition,  and  looks  solely  to  adaptability  and 
the  so-called  practical  purpose  of  construction.  He  regards  the 
church  not  as  a  symbol  of  truth  and  beauty,  but  as  a  meeting-house 
that  may  follow  any  style  of  beauty. 

The  chief  merit  of  Mr.  Comes's  work  is  that  he  recognizes  the 
wisdom  of  avoiding  both  of  these  extremes  in  church  building  and 
adornment.  To  bring  this  to  the  attention  of  our  clergy  and  especially 
to  students  in  the  seminaries  is  the  purpose  of  the  present  brochure, 
tlie  format  of  which  is  itself  a  commendation  of  the  author's  taste. 
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It  is  written  in  the  form  of  a  lecture  addressed  to  theological  stu- 
dents, and  explains  first  the  importance  of  the  study  of  ecclesiastical 
art  to  the  priest,  not  merely  on  the  ground  of  the  requirement  to 
build  churches  but  as  a  matter  of  personal  culture  and  influence  as 
well.  From  the  consideration  of  the  utility  of  this  study  the  writer 
passes  on  to  the  necessity  of  it  for  the  great  majority  of  our  priests, 
who  are  apt  to  be  called  upon  to  exercise  practical  judgment  in  the 
construction  of  churches  under  their  own  direction.  The  question  of 
cost  is  dwelt  upon  with  emphasis,  and  the  author  shows  that  expen- 
siveness  is  not  essential  to  the  erection  of  a  church  of  true  and  beau- 
tiful style.  His  suggestions  as  to  the  proper  employment  of  profes- 
sional talent  are  equally  useful.  The  subject  deserves  the  special 
attention  of  our  junior  aspirants  to  pastoral  responsibility  who  may 
be  called  upon  to  undertake  the  building  and  decoration  of  a  church. 
The  illustrations  are  of  varied  types  and  give  a  fair  idea  both  of  Mr. 
Comes's  own  work  as  a  designer  of  churches,  and  of  what  is  prac- 
ticable in  our  cities  and  towns. 

DE  AROA  FOEDEEIS.  Dissertatio  Arckaeologico-historica  Veteris  Testa- 
menti,  delineationibus  omata,  pro  Gradu  Doctoratns  in  Facultate 
Theologica  Fribargensi  obtinendo  a  P.  Oandentio  Orfali,  O.F.M.  ex- 
arata.     Farisiis:  samptibos  A.  Fioard.     1918.     Pp.  112. 

As.  a  contribution  to  the  interpretation  of  Old  Testament  history, 
Fr.  Orfali's  dissertation  fills  out  a  void  in  Catholic  Biblical  com- 
mentary. Critically,  the  matter  has  been  treated  by  such  scholars  as 
Poels  in  Le  Sanctuaire  de  Kitiath-J earim  and  Examen  Critique  de 
VHistoire  du  Sanctuaire  de  V  Arc  he  (Louvain  1894  and  1897),  and 
less  exhaustively  by  the  Jesuit  commentators  in  their  large  series; 
also  by  Vigouroux,  more  or  less  exhaustively.  Among  the  higher 
critics  the  subject  has  received  somewhat  fuller  attention,  notably 
by  men  like  Cheyne  and  the  German  scholars.  Fr.  Orfali  reviews 
their  positions,  and  in  refuting  the  assumptions  of  writers  who  see 
in  the  Ark  of  the  Covenant  nothing  more  than  a  continuation  or  repe 
tition  of  the  pagan  custom  of  nomadic  tribes  to  conserve  a  sacred 
shrine  as  the  representation  of  the  mysterious  presence  and  power  of 
the  Divinity,  closely  holds  to  the  argiunents  previously  advanced  by 
Catholic  scholars.  He  takes  for  granted  the  Mosaic  origin  of  the 
**  Area  Foederis  "  of  which  there  is  mention  in  the  Bible.  The  diffi- 
culties advanced  by  Cheyne — to  wit,  that  the  Septuagint  and  Vulgate 
translators  fail  to  interpret  the  Hebrew  B'rith  —  are  passed  over. 
And  if,  as  we  may  assume,  the  original  records  of  the  Pentateuchal 
account  were  largely  transmitted  in  cuneiform  writing  or  kindred 
characters,  it  is  futile  to  lay  stress  upon  a  difference  of  expression 
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which  in  one  case  stands  for  "Covenant"  and  in  another  for  "Tables 
of  Law  ",  since  the  fundamental  notion  remains  the  same. 

The  best  feature  of  the  dissertation  lies  in  its  accurately  describing, 
by  a  comparison  of  the  Biblical  records,  and  contemporary  history  of 
Assyrian  and  Egyptian  peoples,  the  form  of  the  Ark  of  the  Covenant 
\mth  its  appurtenances.  The  second  part  of  the  painstaking  study  is 
devoted  to  the  tracing  of  the  history  of  the  Ark  from  its  construction 
in  the  desert,  its  entrance  into  Canaan,  its  position  at  Silo,  among  the 
Philistines,  to  its  deposition  in  Cariathiarim  and  its  ultimate  disap 
pearance  with  the  destruction  of  the  Temple.  Here  the  author  takes 
issue  with  Dr.  Poels,  who  holds  that  it  was  the  neglect  of  worship  at 
Cariathiarim  that  led  to  the  oblivion  and  loss  of  the  sanctuary.  Dr. 
Orf ali  thinks  it  is  probable  that  the  Ark  not  only  was  transferred  at 
times  to  Maspha  and  Galgala,  but  that  it  was  kept  with  reverent  care 
at  Cariathiarim  until  its  final  translation  to  Sion.  He  does  not  offer 
any  definite  solution  of  its  ultimate  fate,  however.  The  third  and 
last  part  of  the  treatise  deals  with  the  national  element  of  the  Ark  in 
the  theocracy.  It  was  the  central  object  of  the  Holy  City  and  at  the 
same  time  the  heart  of  the  strength  of  Israel,  where  the  God  of 
Hosts  made  Himself  manifest  to  His  people,  in  battle  as  in  peace. 
With  the  invasion  of  the  Chaldean  armies  it  disappears  from  the  his- 
tory of  the  Chosen  Nation. 

TWO  OEOWDED  YEARS.  Being  selected  Addresses,  Pastorals,  and  Let- 
terSf  issued  daring  the  first  twenty-four  months  of  the  Episcopate  of 
the  Most  Rev.  George  William  Mundelein,  D.D.,  as  Archbishop  of 
Ohicago.  Foreword  by  the  Bight  Bev.  Francis  G.  Kelley,  D.D.  Ohi- 
cago,  Extension  Press.     1918.     Pp.  863. 

In  time  this  collection  will  become  valuable  for  the  local  history  of 
the  Archdiocese  of  Chicago,  as  it  presents  a  comprehensive  survey  of 
the  activities  of  the  new  Metropolitan  in  the  first  two  years  of  his  in- 
cumbency. Two  Crowded  Years  is  a  title  well  chosen,  for  the  activ- 
ities of  the  alert  Archbishop  were,  indeed,  numerous  and  manifold. 
A  ready  grasp  of  the  situation,  a  quick  response  to  the  urgent  needs 
of  the  time,  a  chivalrous  spirit  of  enterprise,  are  reflected  in  the  vari- 
ous utterances  and  documents  contained  in  the  volume.  In  harmony 
with  the  demands  of  the  times,  Patriotism  and  Social  Service  are  the 
outstanding  topics.  The  language  is  terse  and  plain;  there  is  no 
attempt  at  oratorical  effect ;  but  in  every  line  we  discover  a  note  of 
iingular  earnestness  and  profound  religious  zeal. 

The  Foreword  has  many  excellent  points  and  betrays  a  master  of 
English  style.  It  bears  eloquent  witness  to  the  popularity  of  the 
Archbishop  in  his  new  field  of  labor,  to  which  he  came  a  perfect 
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stranger,  but  where  he  was  received  with  open  arms  and  great  cordial- 
ity. It  would  improve,  however,  if  its  eulogistic  statements  were 
somewhat  toned  down.  The  profits  accruing  from  the  sale  of  the 
book  will  go  to  the  support  of  a  poor  school  of  the  diocese. 

DE  REVELATIONE  PER  EOOLESIAM  OATHOLIOAM  PEOPOSITA. 
Auctore  P.  Pr.  Beg.  Q-arrigou-Lagrange,  O.P.  Vol.  II.  J.  Gabalda, 
Paris.     1918.     Pp.  482. 

The  second  instalment  of  this  learned  work,  reviewed  in  a  previous 
issue,  has  made  its  appearance  with  great  dispatch,  but  for  all  that 
shows  no  traces  of  hasty  composition  or  careless  get-up.  For  errata — 
of  which  the  volume  has  the  ordinary  allotment — one  must  make  gen- 
erous allowance  in  these  troubled  times,  when  it  becomes  increasingly 
difficult  to  obtain  skilled  labor  of  any  kind. 

The  present  volume  deals  with  the  divine  origin  of  Christianity 
and  its  concrete  expression,  the  Catholic  Church.  It  brings  the  apolo- 
getic part  of  fundamental  theology  to  a  happy  conclusion.  The 
treatise  on  the  inner  constitution  of  the  Church  and  the  exercise  of 
its  doctrinal  authority  would  come  under  the  dogmatic  part  and  is 
not  included  in  the  present  scope  of  the  author.  In  some  instances 
the  author  has  inverted  the  usual  order,  but,  as  this  affects  but 
slightly  the  exposition  of  the  matter,  there  will  be  few  to  quarrel 
with  him  on  this  score,  whilst  many  may  regard  it  as  an  improvement. 

Again  here,  as  in  the  preceding  volume,  generous  attention  is  de- 
voted to  the  refutation  of  modern  errors.  A  searching  analysis  is 
made  of  Modernism  and  Harnack's  theories  of  the  beginnings  of  the 
Church.  These  questions  are  ably  handled,  not  in  the  accustomed 
textbook  fashion,  but  with  a  wealth  of  detail  and  a  scientific  thor- 
oughness that  begets  confidence.  Even  long  since  exploded  theories, 
such  as  Guenther's,  Frohschammer's,  Huet's,  and  others,  come  in  for 
a  fair  share  of  the  discussion. 

There  are  no  points  in  this  department  of  theology  over  which  it 
would  be  profitable  to  enter  into  any  controversy.  It  is  sufficient  to 
have  signalized  the  excellent  didactic  qualities  of  the  work  and  to 
have  called  attention  to  the  superiority  of  its  method  and  its  schol- 
arly thoroughness.  C.  B. 

EIGHT-MINUTE  SERMONS.  By  the  Bev.  William  Demon,  D.D.  Two 
volumes.  Benziger  Brothers,  New  York,  Oincinnati,  Chicago.  1918. 
Pp.  288  and  289. 

Practically  all  speakers  agree  that  it  requires  a  greater  mental  effort 
to  write  a  brief,  than  a  diffuse,  discourse.    There  are  so  many  pitfalls 
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to  be  guarded  against.  The  desire  for  brevity  may  create  obscurity. 
The  wish  to  present  only  what  is  essential  may  produce  shallowness. 
The  endeavor  to  lop  off  what  is  superfluous  and  purely  ornamental 
may  result  in  a  jejuneness  of  treatment  which  repels.  It  would  be 
untrue  to  say  that  the  author  has,  in  every  case,  escaped  these  dan- 
gers; yet  he  offers  a  very  useful  and  instructive  series  of  discourses, 
which  will  prove  very  welcome  to  his  fellow-laborers  in  the  Lord's 
vineyard. 

Every  sermon  in  the  two  volumes  can,  without  undignified  hurry, 
be  delivered  within  the  time  limits  stated.  And  each  one  of  these 
sermons  conveys  some  important  doctrinal  message  or  inculcates  some 
edifying  moral  lesson.  They  draw  their  inspiration  from  a  genuine 
love  of  souls  and  zeal  for  the  word  of  God.  Plain  in  diction,  terse 
in  expression,  direct  in  address,  they  will  readily  appeal  to  our  aver- 
age churchgoers  and  move  their  hearts. 


Xfterarie  Cbat 


It  is  gratifying  to  learn  that  Father 
Scott's  excellent  little  volume,  God  and 
Myself,  which  was  reviewed  some 
months  ago  in  these  pages,  is  meeting 
with  the  warm  and  far-reaching  ap- 
preciation which  it  so  richly  deserves. 
Almost  three  score  and  ten  thousand 
copies  have  been  already  circulated. 
Its  success  is  based  on  the  inherent 
merits  which  have  been  previously 
noticed,  namely,  its  comprehensive 
presentation  of  the  religious  problem 
(the  relation  of  man  to  God),  its  log- 
ical method  (with  which  the  various 
parts  and  aspects  of  the  problem  are 
set  forth  and  reasoned  out),  its  trans- 
parent thought,  conveyed  through  a 
lucidly  simple  style,  and  not  least,  the 
spirit  at  once  kindly  and  firm,  consid- 
erate and  candid,  which  pervades  its 
exposition  of  religious  truth  (New 
York:  P.  J.  Kenedy  &  Sons). 


To  be  able  to  tell  stories  to  little 
children  in  such  wise  as  to  hold  their 
attention — amuse  or  instruct  them ;  or 
better,  do  both  at  once  —  is  a  gift 
rather  than  an  art,  a  gift  or  an  art 
that  is  a  decided  asset  in  a  priest. 
Most  persons,  however,  even  though 
not  thus  gifted,  can  acquire  a  certain 
facility  in  story-telling,  if  they  are 
willing  to  take  the  pains.     One  means 


to  the  end  is,  of  course,  the  reading  of 
good  models,  whereof  there  is  happily 
a  considerable  supply.  A  recent  ac- 
cession to  the  list  is  issued  by  the 
American  Book  Co.,  New  York,  under 
the  title,  Happy  Tales  for  Story 
Times.  The  neatly  printed  and  brightly 
illustrated  little  volume  is  compiled  by 
Misses  Eleanor  and  Ada  Skinner  from 
collections  of  the  best  story-tellers.  It 
comprises  animal  tales  (7),  grand- 
mother's tales  (6),  tales  of  Christmas 
(4),  folk  tales  and  fables  (7),  and 
wonder  tales  (6).  Not  every  story  in 
the  collection,  it  is  needless  to  say, 
will  please  or  can  be  told  by  every- 
body; nevertheless  the  collection  as  a 
whole  is  a  good  one  and,  besides,  is 
meant  in  the  first  place  not  as  a  prac- 
tice book  for  grown-ups,  but  as  a  sup- 
plementary reading  book  for  the  little 
ones.  This  is  likewise  true  of  the 
abridged  edition  of  that  classic  of 
stories,  Alice  in  Wonderland,  ar- 
ranged by  Clifton  Johnson  and  issued 
by  the  same  publishers. 


The  Bible,  but  particularly  the  Life 
of  our  Lord,  must  always  be  the  main 
source  and  inspiration  of  the  story 
that  is  to  influence  permanently  the 
character  of  the  child.  Countless 
writers    have    striven    to    adapt    the 
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Divine  Story  to  the  capacity  of  small 
children.  The  latest  essay  toward  this 
end  is  comprised  in  a  slender  booklet 
adapted  by  G.  M.  Sheldon  and  bear- 
ing the  title  The  Greater  Value,  As 
Father  Martindale  notes  in  his  brief 
Foreword,  the  narrative  is  marked  by 
sincerity,  simplicity,  and  a  true  knowl- 
edge of  the  Faith  —  the  essentials  of 
such  a  story.  The  illustrations  by 
Gabriel  Pippet  are  particularly  happy 
(New  York:  P.  J.  Kenedy  &  Sons). 


The  Sisters  of  St  Joseph,  of  the 
Philadelphia  Diocese,  have  compiled  a 
booklet  entitled  The  Objective  Teach- 
ing of  the  Holy  Sacrifice  of  the  Mass. 
It  consists  of  a  series  of  graded  ques- 
tions designed  to  accompany  the  four 
charts  which  were  previousy  prepared 
by  the  same  Religious  with  a  view  to 
aid  children  in  visualizing  the  Holy 
Sacrifice.  The  questionnaries  thus  sup- 
plementing the  charts  seem  to  suggest 
every  conceivable  aspect  of  the  Mass 
and  are  admirably  fitted  to  afford  the 
children  an  intelligent  appreciation  of 
the  Sacred  Mysteries  (Philadelphia: 
The  Dolphin  Press). 


The  Dissertaiio  submitted  by  Father 
Aurelius  Borkouski,  O.F.M.,  J.C.L.,  to 
the  Faculty  of  the  Catholic  Univer- 
sity, Washington,  entitled  De  Con- 
fraternitatibus  Ecclesiasticis,  deals 
with  every  kind  of  confraternity  ap- 
proved by  ecclesiastical  law  or  cus- 
tom. Their  origin,  erection,  govern- 
ment, property  rights,  relations  with 
the  bishop  and  pastor,  indulgences,  all 
the  aspects  with  which  the  clergy  par- 
ticularly should  be  acquainted,  are  set 
forth  in  a  clear,  simple  Latin  style. 
The  pertinent  literature  is  also  cata- 
logued (Washington,  D.  C. :  The  Uni- 
versity Press). 


Father  Alban  Goodier,  S.J.,  has 
already  made  many  friends  among  the 
readers  of  devotional  literature,  and 
his  School  of  Love  and  other  essays, 
recently  published  at  the  Examiner 
Press  of  Bombay  (India),  make  a 
valuable  addition  to  the  interpretation 
of  the  religious  and  spiritual  life. 
The  essays  on  Loneliness,  Prayer, 
Trouble,  Friendship,  Woman,  and 
Courage  reveal  a  deep  understanding 
of  human  nature  and  the  struggles 
which  the  soul  must  face  to  "am  the 


victory  over  matter.  At  the  same 
time  they  are  thoroughly  practical  and 
make  the  way  to  perfection  easy 
through  intelligent  counsel.  The  little 
volume  offers  delightful  as  well  as  edi- 
fying and  instructive  reading.  (Jos. 
Ign.  Fonseca:  Examiner  Press,  Bom- 
bay, India.) 


The  well-known  Franciscan  Father 
Agostino  GJemelli  makes  an  important 
contributiton  to  the  war  literature  of 
Europe  in  his  Principio  di  Nazionali/a 
e  am.or  di  Patria  nella  Doitrina  Catto- 
lica.  The  booklet  of  one  hundred 
pages  is  published  at  Turin,  where  the 
author  is  professor  at  the  State  Uni- 
versity. It  examines  the  origin  and 
development  of  the  idea  of  national- 
ity, its  central  import,  the  physical  and 
psychical  factors  that  enter  into  the 
national  spirit  and  create  love  of  coun- 
try or  patriotism.  The  author  sharply 
distinguishes  between  national  spirit 
and  national  autonomy  and  shows  the 
difficulties  of  applying  the  national 
and  patriotic  aims  by  the  principles  of 
morality  and  justice.  The  writer  is 
oppyosed  to  the  idea  of  a  German  Cen- 
tral Europe,  and  offers  his  suggestions 
to  students  of  social  and  political  econ- 
omy on  the  sole  ground  of  a  contribu- 
tion to  the  philosophy  of  Christianity 
as  opposed  to  that  of  paganism.  The 
latter  is  represented  by  the  present 
political  and  diplomatic  claims  of 
national  and  territorial  rights  on 
which  a  false  patriotism  is  being  con- 
structed and  strengthened.  (Torino : 
Libreria  Editrice  Intemazionale.) 


The  most  faithful  mirror  of  the 
social  customs  of  the  past  are  the 
comedies  of  the  time.  They  reflect 
the  minor  details  of  life,  which  are 
neglected  in  other  literary  productions. 
They  give  us  glimpses,  true,  though 
distorted,  of  the  home  life  and  the 
more  familiar  aspects  of  the  daily 
round  of  existence.  Dr.  Georgia  Wil- 
liams Leffingwell  was  well  advised  in 
her  eflforts  to  reconstruct  the  social 
life  of  the  Romans  from  the  comedies 
of  Plautus  and  Terence.  (Social  and 
Private  Life  at  Pome  in  the  Time  of 
Plautus  and  Terence.  New  York. 
Columbia  University.)  The  author  has 
done  the  work  well  and  given  us  a 
charming  and  interesting  mosaic  of 
the  daily  doings  of  the  masters  of  the 
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world.     Little  touches  add  color  and 
graphic  vividness  to  the  picture. 


In  his  novel  entitled  Luis,  Pierre 
Lhande  (Paris,  Librairie  ,  Plon) 
handles  a  very  vital  problem.  He 
treats  of  the  responsibility  of  parents 
who  delegate  the  important  task  of 
educating  their  children  to  persons 
with  whom  they  are  but  superficially 
acquainted.  The  author  portrays  with 
a  relentless  pen  the  mischief  which  is 
done  by  such  unpardonable  indiffer- 
ence. No  one  will  deny  that  the  topic 
is  a  very  timely  one.  Parents  should 
read  this  book,  and  their  eyes  would 
be  op>ened.  The  story  is  true  to  life 
and  free  from  exaggeration.  The  end 
is  tragic,  but  leaves  us  with  a  faint 
glimmer  of  hope  that  the  wrong  done 
may  yet  be  righted. 


If  we  are  looking  for  another  proof 
of  the  flourishing  condition  of  relig- 
ious life  in  France,  here  it  is.  Taches 
Ideales  (Mgr.  Tissier,  Eveque  de  Cha- 
lons, Paris,  Pierre  Tequi),  a  collec- 
tion of  discourses  and  allocutions, 
give  evidence  of  the  lofty  aspirations 
of  the  Catholic  soul  of  France.  A 
bishop  that  dares  to  propose  such  a 
program  of  action  to  his  flock  must 
have  vast  intellectual  and  moral  re- 
sources at  his  disposal  and  must  be 
convinced  of  the  willingness  of  his 
people  to  make  heroic  sacrifices. 
These  discourses  do  not  deal  with  war 
problems  only ;  they  are  concerned 
with  the  wider  question  of  religious 
and  social  regeneration.  The  outlook 
is  broad  and  the  tone  elevated. 


Trois  Pretres  Soldats  (Pierre 
Lhande.  Paris,  Gabriel  Beauchesne) 
is  a  simple  narrative  of  noble  hero- 
ism. Its  pages  glow  with  deeds  that 
cannot  be  forgotten.  We  may  regret 
that  France  put  its  priests  on  the  fir- 
ing line ;  but  it  always  will  be  a 
matter  of  supreme  joy  that  these 
priests  lived  up  to  the  highest  stand- 
ards of  military  heroism  and  yielded 
to  no  one  in  courage  and  devotion. 
The  three  priests  whose  brave  actions 
and  courageous  death  the  author  de- 
scribes are  shining  models  in  this  re- 
spect. Pathos  and  tragedy  mark  every 
line  in  this  absorbingly  interesting 
book. 


The  New  Medieval  and  Modern 
History  by  Professors  Harding  and 
Hart  is  on  the  whole  one  of  the  best 
textbooks  on  the  respective  periods.  It 
goes  without  saying,  of  course,  that  a 
non-Catholic  writer  can  treat  neither 
the  Middle  Ages  nor  the  Reformation 
quite  objectively,  so  that  we  must  not 
be  surprised  to  find  in  the  work  occa- 
sional misstatements,  to  say  nothing 
of  evidences  of  a  tone  of  feeling  be- 
gotten more  of  misinformation  than 
of  prejudice.  Nevertheless  there  pre- 
vail throughout  signs  of  an  intention 
and  an  effort  to  deal  fairly  and 
squarely  with  the  more  or  less  deli- 
cate questions.  The  manual  (a  goodly 
volume,  by  the  way,  containing  some 
eight  hundred  pages)  has  just  passed 
into  a  "  revised  edition  ".  The  reins- 
ion  is  hardly  discoverable,  but  there 
is  an  enlargement  of  thirty  pages  de- 
voted to  the  present  war.  The  book  is 
well  mapped,  illustrated,  indexed,  and 
furnished  with  bibliographies  which, 
though  otherwise  ample,  mention  very 
few  Catholic  authorities  (New  York  : 
The  American  Book  Co.). 


Two  little  books  which  should  prove 
helpful  in  priestly  ministrations  are 
First  Spiritual  Aid  to  the  Sick  and 
Prayers  for  Our  Dead.  Both  have 
been  compiled  by  Father  Thomas  Mc- 
Grath,  the  author  of  a  Catholic  Sol- 
diers' and  Sailors'  Companion,  and 
are  neatly  published  by  Benziger 
Brothers.  First  Spiritual  Aid  con- 
tains the  Latin  text,  with  English 
translation  in  parallel  columns,  of  the 
Ritual  prayers  accompanying  the  ad- 
ministratiton  of  the  Sacraments  to  the 
sick,  and  the  other  devotions  appointed 
for  such  occasions.  The  book  is,  in 
fact,  a  handy  vade  mecum  for  sick 
calls. 


Prayers  for  Our  Dead  contains  like- 
wise in  convenient  form  services  for 
the  dead  taken  from  the  Missal  and 
other  approved  sources.  To  have  both 
text  and  translation  in  such  a  practical 
shape  should  be  welcomed  by  both 
priest  and  people. 


As,  standing  on  the  shore,  one 
watches  the  flotsam  of  war  books 
continuously  casting  itself  upon  the 
sands,  now  and  again  one  catches  the 
shape   or   the    glint   of   a    thing   that 
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looks  as  though  it  were  worth  saving 
from  the  debris.  Such  is  the  volume 
by  the  Abbe  Wetterle  which,  in  the 
English  translation  made  by  M.  George 
Lees  (Officier  de  I'instructiton  pub- 
lique),  bears  the  arresting  title,  Be- 
hind the  Scenes  in  the  Reichstag.  The 
Abbe  Wetterle  is  described  by  his 
Academician  friend,  M.  Rene  Doumic, 
as  "  thick-set,  strong  in  the  back, 
square-shouldered  and  round-headed  " 
— all  of  which  designations  go  to  show 
that  the  doughty  Abbe,  who,  besides 
being  the  editor  of  a  decidedly  aggres- 
sive paper,  the  Journal  de  Cohnar, 
and  the  author  of  several  volumes 
other  than  the  one  just  mentioned, 
spent  sixteen  years  as  deputy  from 
Alsace-Lorraine  in  the  German  par- 
liament. In  this  book  he  tells  how  he 
came  to  enter  political  life,  and  what 
befell  him  therein. 


The  chief  interest  of  this  narrative 
lies  in  his  pen-pictures  of  his  fellow- 
members  and  in  the  descriptions  of  the 
intricate  mazes  and  devious  paths  of 
political  lobbying  and  intrigue.  Need- 
less to  say,  the  story  is  clever — rich, 
rare,  and  racy;  it  ripples  with  occa- 
sional humor,  and  sparkles  every- 
where with  wit  that  penetrates  and 
stings.  Some  of  the  sketches  thrown 
off  on  the  wing  would  be  a  joy  to  a 
cartoonist — a  Cruikshank,  or  a  Mac- 
Dougal.  For  instance,  Arendt  is  por- 
trayed as  having  "  the  appearance  of 
a  tobacco  jar  perched  on  two  match- 
sticks  and  surmounted  by  a  deformed 
lemon"  (p.  78).  While  Miiller  is 
pictured  as  "  a  tall  skinny  fellow, 
with  sparse  beard  and  mocking  eye ; 
having  the  appearance  of  a  faun ". 
And  so  on  of  the  rest.  Of  course, 
such  caricatures  are  cheap  and  one 
might  be  curious  to  know  just  how  the 
victims  would  portray  the  author.  At 
any  rate,  the  plucky  Alsatian  Abbe 
possesses  the  courage  of  his  convic- 
tions and  knows  how  to  roll  up  his 
sleeves  in  their  defence  (New  York  : 
George  H.  Doran). 


The  future  history  of  the  war  will 
not  be  told  by  language,  spoken  or 
written,  only.  Pictures  and  monu- 
ments will  be  the  more  enduring 
memorials  —  photographs,  paintings, 
drawings  of  the  ruined  churches  and 
the    dwelling    places    of    the    living. 


together  with  the  sepulchres  of  the 
dead.  An  effort  to  contribute  to  these 
memorials  is  embodied  in  a  quarto 
album  entitled  La  Terre  Sacree,  issued 
by  Bloud  &  Gay,  Paris.  The  half-tone 
prints  are  reproductions  of  original 
drawings  by  Fernand  Combes.  Each 
is  accompanied  with  a  descriptive  text 
by  Jose  Roussel-Lepine.  There  is  to 
be  a  series  of  these  albums.  The  initial 
number  depicts  scenes  from  the  battle- 
fields of  the  Marne,  Chambry,  and 
Barcy,  and  is  introduced  by  Mgr,  E. 
Marbeau,  Bishop  of  Meaux. 


"  Making  the  world  safe  for  democ- 
racy "  has  become  the  phrase  to  con- 
jure with.  But  the  world  will  never 
remain  safe  for  democracy  unless 
Christian  principles  pervade  the  minds 
and  the  lives  of  the  demos,  the  people. 
It  is  this  sufficiently  obvious,  though 
imperfetly  recognized,  fact  upon 
which  the  American  Academy  of 
Christian  Democracy  has  been 
founded.  Located  for  a  time  at  Wil- 
mington, North  Carolina,  it  has  now 
established  its  central  house  at  Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio,  where  it  opened  its  fall 
courses  on  24  September.  Under  the 
direction  of  Father  Peter  E.  Dietz, 
aided  by  the  White  Cross  Nurses,  its 
aim  is  to  train  lay  women  to  become 
social  workers  —  workers  among  the 
poor,  the  suffering,  the  unfortunates. 


The  course  of  preparation  comprises 
lectures  and  recitations  on  Social 
Science,  Political  Economy,  Charities 
and  Social  Service,  Parliamentary  Law, 
Sanitation  and  Practical  Nursing. 
Physical  Culture,  Office  Work  and 
Registration  of  Case  Work,  and  the 
Fundamentals  of  Christian  Philos- 
ophy. There  is  also  provision  for  lec- 
tures by  representatives  and  organizers 
of  social  movements,  which  field  work 
is  obtained  through  affiliation  with  the 
Council  of  Social  Agencies,  Asso- 
ciated Charities,  the  Bureau  of  Cath- 
olic Charities,  Juvenile  and  Domestic 
Relations  Court,  Attendance  Depart- 
ment of  Public  Schools,  and  other 
charitable  and  philanthropic  organiza- 
tions. 


The  foregoing  program  shows  that 
the  institution  is  well  organized  to 
prepare  Catholic  lay  women  to  become 
professional    social    workers    as    well 
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equipped  technically  as  are  their  non- 
Catholic  sisters  in  the  field,  women 
who  will  bring  to  their  work  of  bene- 
ficence the  spirit  of  Christian  charity 
which  no  mere  secular  training  can 
impart.  Preference  is  given  to  women 
between  the  ages  of  twenty-one  and 
thirty-five  and  to  those  who  have  had 
at  least  the  equivalent  of  a  high 
school  education.  It  goes  without 
saying  that  the  American  Academy  of 
Christian  Democracy  fills  a  need  in 
our  Catholic  social  life — one  therefore 
in  which  the  clergy  should  be  partic- 
ularly interested.  The  terms  of  en- 
trance and  residence  are  eminently 
reasonable  (Strattuc  Avenue,  Ault 
Park,  Cincinnati). 


A  rich  and  varied  panorama,  such 
as  is  displayed  in  La  vie  Catholique 
dans  la  France  Contemporaine,  does 
not  often  greet  our  eyes.  It  is  one 
that  will  fill  every  Catholic  heart  with 
just  pride,  for  in  the  Catholic  Church 
what  belongs  to  one  nation  belongs  to 
all.  The  achievements  of  the  French 
Catholics  in  the  last  decade  approach 
the  marvelous.  There  is  progress 
along  the  whole  line.  The  interior 
life  flourishes  and  blossoms  as  in  the 
ages  of  faith ;  the  pulpit  has  its  mas- 
ters of  eloquence  that  fill  the  world 
with  their  ringing  accents ;  in  sound 
Biblical  scholarship  French  Catholics 
are  inferior  to  none ;  the  social  move- 
ment is  making  considerable  head- 
way ;  intellectual  as  well  as  moral  life 
compares  favorably  with  that  in  any 
other  land.  And  this  in  spite  of  per- 
secution and  other  difficulties.  All 
this  we  learn  from  the  book  mentioned 


above.  The  book  was  written  in  an- 
swer to  the  challenge  of  the  German 
Catholics.  It  may  be  deplored  thai 
such  things  are  necessary  among  those 
of  the  household,  but  whatever  the 
occasion  may  have  been,  we  rejoice  at 
this  superb  vindication  of  French 
Catholics.  Had  it  not  been  for  tht; 
accusation,  France  would  not  have  had 
the  opportunity  to  put  forth  this  mag- 
nificent defense,  which  reflects  such 
credit  on  the  Catholic  Church.  In- 
deed, these  pages  prove  conclusively 
that  the  Catholic  Church  in  France  is 
very  much  alive  and  full  of  splendid 
vigor  and  vitality.  It  is  not  a  piece 
of  mere  propaganda,  but  an  historical 
document  of  the  highest  value.  To 
give  it  a  wider  circulation  it  ought  to 
be  translated  into  English  and  Ger- 
man, so  as  to  show  to  all  how  thor- 
oughtly  the  world  has  misjudged  the 
French  Catholics.  That  the  tone  of 
the  work  is  occasionally  harsh  and 
aggressive  is  readily  explained  by  the 
circumstances  that  gave  it  birth. 
Bloud  &  Gay  are  the  publishers. 


From  day  to  day  there  comes  from 
one  or  another  of  our  subscribers 
notification  of  his  change  of  address — 
he  is  about  to  sail  as  chaplain  "  over 
there  ",  or  he  is  on  his  way  for  the 
like  duty  to  one  of  our  training  camps. 
The  honor  roll  of  our  priests  in  this 
most  important  branch  of  the  service 
for  God  and  country  is  growing 
apace.  We  shall  most  gladly  keep  up 
all  their  subscriptions,  until  they 
come  back  home  with  their  victorious 
troops. 


Boohs  IRecefveb. 
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THE  PEIEST  AND  HIS  BREVIAEY. 

WE  give  to  the  daily  task  of  reciting  the  Breviary  the 
name  of  the  Divine  Office^  for  it  is  an  office,  a  duty 
solemnly  imposed  on  us  at  our  ordination.  The  mere  rational 
performance  of  it  makes  it  fruitful — fruitful  in  this  that  it 
recalls  to  the  cleric  each  day  his  obligation  to  God,  to  the 
Church  his  mother,  to  the  people,  his  flock  whom  he  serves. 
It  guards  his  dignity ;  it  puts  him  in  opposition  to  sin  and  to  a 
thousand  allurements  and  temptations.  It  is  like  a  chain 
to  his  feet,  keeping  him  from  being  drawn  into  the  abyss  of 
utter  worldliness.  It  is  an  ever  open  opportunity  for  the  exer- 
cise of  his  priestly  mission,  even  when  he  is  debarred  from 
active  service,  for  it  keeps  him  in  touch  with  his  brother  priests, 
with  his  people,  with  all  the  Church  militant,  and  suffering,  and 
triumphant;  and  through  it  he  is  as  helpful  to  the  mission  of 
Christ,  in  the  union  of  efficient  prayer,  as  if  he  preached  the 
gospel  of  Christ  to  thousands,  even  though  he  were  alone  in 
prison  or  confined  to  the  chair  of  illness. 

Father  Cornelius  a  Lapide,  commenting  on  the  office  of  the 
Hebrew  priesthood,  states  that  the  Greek  term  for  ojfice  em- 
ployed by  the  translator  of  Ben  Sirach  covers  the  notions 
of  office,  sacrifice,  and  fruit,  since  the  word  karposiSy  derived 
from  karpoSy  i.  e.  fructus,  has  all  of  these  three  significations. 

Now  the  priests  of  to-day  are  fortunate  in  this  that  the  sense 
of  their  obligation  is  fully  alive  among  them;  that  they  are, 
as  a  rule,  scrupulous  about  the  duty  of  saying  the  Office. 
The  Breviary  is  the  one  thing  which  we  do  not  forget  in  the 
midst  of  our  labors,  in  our  journeys,  in  our  recreations.  Men 
wonder  at  seeing  priests  in  the  railway  cars,  in  public  resorts, 
even  in  the  streets  free  of  traffic,  with  that  little  book;  absorbed 
in  it,  not  like  the  Pharisee  who  seeks  to  be  found  at  prayer,  but 
like  a  man  who  is  earnest  about  fulfilling  a  task.  Among  our- 
selves we  employ  the  intervals  at  ceremonies,  or  those  between 
our  occupation  and  lawful  diversions  to  finger  the  pages  of 
that  small  volume  which  for  the  most  part  is  the  best  thumbed 
piece  of  our  library.  It  is  the  only  pocketbook  most  of  us  have 
a  care  about ;  it  is  a  check  book  too,  in  this  sense  that  it  stops  us 
often  in  the  midst  of  what  might  put  us  in  debt  with  God,  the 
great  Bank  Treasurer  on  whom  we  must  ultimately  draw  for 
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payments.  At  night  the  Breviary  is  the  one  thing  that  worries 
us  before  it  is  finished,  and  in  illness  it  is  the  last  duty  we 
abandon  of  our  service  as  priests. 

Surely  this  is  a  comforting  testimony  to  the  vitality  of  our 
faith;  a  source  of  edification  to  many  of  the  faithful;  and, 
though  a  puzzle  to  the  non-Catholic,  it  is  at  the  same  time  a 
standing  argument  against  the  stock  assertion  of  Protestantism 
that  Catholic  churchmen  have  neglected  or  undervalued 
the  Bible  as  the  Word  of  God ;  for  day  by  day,  without  inter- 
mission, from  the  rising  to  the  setting  of  the  sun,  in  every 
land  and  on  the  broad  seas,  the  Catholic  priest,  either  in  the 
choir  service  of  the  Church,  or  in  the  solitary  confinement  of 
his  chamber,  on  horseback  as  he  journeys  upon  his  mission 
work  or  in  some  sheltered  corner  of  the  crowded  city  parish, 
in  desert  or  mountain — everywhere  the  Catholic  priesthood,  in 
solid  union  throughout  the  world,  is  the  one  body  that  reads 
systematically  and  for  its  own  devotion,  as  well  as  for  the  edi- 
fication of  others,  the  sacred  pages  of  the  Bible.  And  that 
reading  is  neither  a  mere  study  for  the  improvement  of  life, 
nor  the  jargon  of  the  preacher's  moralizing:  it  is  the  prayer, 
the  praise,  the  spiritual  reading  and  meditation  of  men  devoted 
by  profession  and  good  will  to  the  cause  of  saving  souls  for 
Christ. 

Mindful  of  these  advantages  of  union  and  inspiration,  we 
would  not  willingly  sever  the  bond  that  thus  ties  us  to  our  holy 
Mother  Church  and  to  the  countless  noble  souls  of  the  militia 
of  Christ  from  whose  lips  proceed  daily  and  hourly  the  sacred 
words  of  the  Divine  Office. 

Nor  does  the  Church  in  her  wisdom  desire  us  to  dispense  our- 
selves easily  from  this  check,  whose  immanent  virtue  is  a  pre- 
servative of  the  priesthood.  When  recently  the  clergy  of 
France  and  Italy,  called  into  the  ranks  of  the  army  to  fight  for 
their  country,  asked  that  they  might  be  dispensed  by  a  general 
decree  from  reciting  the  Office  while  the  war  was  in  progress, 
the  Holy  See  answered  that  only  those  who  were  actually  en- 
gaged in  battle,  that  is,  in  the  line  or  in  the  place  of  conflict, 
would  be  excused;  but  that  in  other  circumstances  they  were 
obliged  to  use  the  time  at  their  disposal,  as  best  they  could,  to 
recite  the  canonical  hours;  and  that  when  actual  grave  hin- 
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drances  arose,  the  soldier  priest  should  follow  the  general  prin- 
ciples laid  down  in  moral  theology.^ 

To  be  fruitful  in  any  sense  the  recitation  of  the  Divine  Office 
must  of  course  have  the  quality  of  a  rational  act;  it  must  not 
be  a  mere  mechanical  performance  like  a  recitation  that  pro- 
ceeds from  a  graphophone  or  a  prayer-machine,  as  we  find 
them  among  the  idolators  in  China  and  India.  "  Quid  prodest 
strepitus  verborum,"  writes  St.  Augustine,  *'  si  cor  est  mutum?  " 
We  ask  in  the  initial  prayer  the  grace  to  say  the  Office  digne, 
attente  et  devote,  conscious  that  there  are  a  thousand  harassing 
circumstances,  above  all  in  the  life  of  the  missionary  priest, 
that  prevent  our  making  the  act  of  prayer  thoughtful  and  de- 
vout, however  much  we  may  desire  to  do  so. 

There  is  first  of  all  the  fact  that  we  must  steal  the  hour  of 
the  Breviary  from  the  numerous  appeals,  day  or  night,  of 
those  whose  needs,  whether  of  the  soul  or  of  the  body,  are 
urgent;  and  charity,  or  that  convention  which  is  in  large  part 
informed  by  charity,  often  puts  on  us  obligations  that  cannot 
be  deferred  without  injury  to  souls.  Now  the  mind  engrossed 
with  the  varied  images  called  forth  by  this  necessity  of  our 
active  condition  does  not  easily  settle  into  the  groove  of  prayer 
and  meditation. 

Furthermore,  there  is  the  fact  that  the  prayer  of  the  Psalms, 
the  reading  of  much  in  the  Divine  Office  from  the  prophets  and 
the  writings  of  the  Fathers  who  interpret  them,  is  often  diffi- 
cult to  follow  or  to  understand.  To  say  that  we  must  take  time 
to  study  the  meaning  of  the  Psalms,  or  to  compose  ourselves  to 
devotion,  as  we  say  the  A  peri,  Domine,  is  to  urge  what  most 
of  us  feel  to  be  impracticable.  One  might  suggest  it  as  an 
occupation  during  the  annual  spiritual  retreat;  and  even  then 
it  would  require  guidance  not  always  at  hand. 

Considering  these  obstacles  to  an  attentive  and  devout  reci- 
tation of  the  Breviary,  the  Church  would  seem  to  make  allow- 
ance not  only  for  the  difficulty  of  interpreting  the  text  of  the 
Breviary,  but  also  for  the  lack  of  what  is  called  devotion.     We 

1  "  Clerici  qui,  licet  in  Sacris  constituti  sint,  nihilominus  coacti  fuerunt  inter- 
esse  bello,  turn  solum  excusantur  ab  obligatione  Divini  Officii  recitandi  quum 
actu  in  acie  seu  in  linea  belli  et  loco  certaminis  versantur ;  secus  vero  tenentur 
ad  Sacrum  Officium  in  horis  liberis  quo  meliori  modo  potuerint  recitandum." 
(Poenit.  Apostolica,  Declaratio,  17  March,  1916.) 
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ask  indeed  in  the  words  attente  et  devote  of  the  prayer  A  peri, 
Domini,  os  meum^  that  such  grace  might  accompany  our  prayer. 
But  the  word  pie  indicates  a  disposition  over  which  we  have 
more  direct  control.  Pie  means  simply  reverently.  It  indi- 
cates the  attitude  of  a  son  toward  his  father,  the  simple  af- 
fection which  does  not  necessarily  suppose  intelligent  appre- 
ciation of  filial  motives.  Pie  designates  the  attitude  of  a  sub- 
ject toward  his  superior;  it  does  not  imply  the  fervor  of  de- 
votion so  much  as  the  consciousness  of  reverence. 

Reverence  in  the  saying  of  the  Divine  Office  is  essential  in 
order  that  the  obligation  may  be  fulfilled  in  that  rational  way 
in  which  man  is  called  to  serve  God  '■hrough  all  his  actions 
— human  actions. 

In  other  words,  whether  attention  to  the  sense  of  the 
words  be  lacking,  or  we  fail  to  be  sensibly  conscious  of  de- 
votion, the  one  thing  demanded  by  the  very  nature  of  the  act 
is  that  it  be  done  reverently,  pie.  "  Officium  sig^ificat  omne 
quod  alteri  exhibere  debemus."  No  matter  how  indulgent  Al- 
mighty God  is  with  us,  He  cannot  dispense  us  from  reverence 
toward  Him.  "  Maledictus  servus  qui  opus  Domini  negli- 
genter  perficit."  No  matter  how  wise  and  provident  God  is 
in  interpreting  what  we  say  to  Him,  He  cannot  dispense  us 
from  saying  it  with  conscious  reverence,  pie. 

Let  me  use  an  analogy.  My  readers  are  presumably  as 
familiar  with  the  subject  here  discussed  as  I  am.  They  might 
overlook  some  defect  or  other  in  my  properly  expressing  what 
I  mean  to  say.  But  if  I  were  to  take  the  liberty  of  repeating 
or  copying  from  some  well  known  volume  on  pastoral  theology 
what  is  there  written  about  the  recitation  of  the  Breviary,  under 
plea  that  nothing  new  can  be  said  on  the  matter ;  and  if,  more- 
over, I  were  to  write  in  a  manifestly  careless  style,  showing 
haste  in  composition  and  lack  of  earnestness  in  treating  the 
theme,  the  reader  would  resent  the  treatment.  No  amount  of 
personal  tolerance,  supported  by  the  knowledge  of  the  subject 
and  by  habitual  forbearance,  would  absolve  the  writer  from 
the  fault  of  irreverence  in  addressing  a  body  of  men  to  whom 
reverence  is  due  on  the  score  of  their  position.  I  need  hardly 
complete  the  analogy.  The  Divine  Office  is  a  theme  set  us  by 
our  Heavenly  Father.  It  is  addressed  to  Him  and  to  a  circle 
of  saints  many  of  whom  are  of  the  ranks  of  the  eternal  priest- 
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hood,  to  which  we,  still  militant,  belong.  We  are  bound  by 
every  consideration  of  person,  subject,  position,  to  a  reverent 
manner  of  performing  the  task  of  the  daily  Breviary. 

Whatever  excuse  there  may  be  for  a  want  of  attention  to 
the  thought,  whatever  the  lack  of  interior  sentiment  or  fervor 
of  devotion  in  our  recitation  of  the  Office,  nothing  will  atone 
for  the  absence  of  that  manner  which  the  urbanity  and  decorum 
of  ordinary  intercourse  among  rational  creatures  demands. 
We  are  surely  in  earnest  when  we  ask  God  each  day  at  the 
beginning  of  Matins  to  open  our  lips  to  bless  His  Holy  Name ; 
when  we  say  to  Christ,  our  great  Archbishop :  "  Munda  cor 
meum  ac  labia  mea  ut  in  unione  illius  Divinae  intentionis  qua 
ipse  in  terris  Deo  laudes  persolvisti,  has  tibi  horas  persolvam." 

It  could  not  be  a  lie,  even  if  we  failed  to  understand,  even 
if  we  were  greatly,  though  involuntarily,  distracted.  But  it 
could  be  nothing  else  than  a  lie,  and  would  as  such  meet  us  on 
the  day  of  wrath,  the  "  dies  irae  "  which  we  must  all  face,  if 
we  deliberately,  whether  through  carelessness  and  indifference 
or  through  a  mere  habit  of  both,  assumed  an  attitude  that  con- 
tradicts the  sense  of  reverence  in  the  eyes  of  every  rational  man. 

The  Apostle  of  the  Gentiles,  surely  a  busy  man  and  priest, 
in  the  very  Office  which  we  recite  on  the  days  of  the  Epiph- 
any, lays  stress  upon  this  truth.  "  Obsecro  vos,"  he  writes  to 
the  Romans — we  are  proud  to  be  Romans — "per  misericordiam 
Dei,  ut  exhibeatis  corpora  vestra  hostiam  viventem,  sanctam, 
Deo  placentem,  rationabile  obsequium  vestrum." 

Reverence  implies,  if  not  an  interior  spirit,  at  least  a  certain 
external  attitude.  If  the  Divine  Office  is  in  the  remotest  sense 
a  spiritual  exercise,  a  prayer,  then  it  debars  certain  fashions 
of  ease  and  comfort,  certain  attentions  and  deferences  to  the 
spirit  of  vain  curiosity,  certain  interests  in  trivial  relaxations, 
which  may  be  perfectly  allowable  at  other  times  but  are  incom- 
patible with  the  spirit  of  external  reverence. 

Saint  Paul  lays  stress  upon  the  deportment  of  the  body,  not 
only  as  the  distinctive  evidence  of  a  reverent  mind,  but  like- 
wise as  an  incentive  to  reverence.  For  if  the  ethics  of  social 
converse  demand  outward  respect  toward  superiors,  however 
generous  we  may  know  them  to  be  in  overlooking  our  short- 
comings or  in  interpreting  our  intentions,  our  intercourse  with 
God  demands  no  less.     Mark  the  ceremonial  of  the  Church  in 
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her  worship.  She  distinguishes  degrees  of  reverence,  the 
bend  of  the  head,  the  deep  bow,  the  single  and  double  genu- 
flection, and  the  profounder  prostration.  And  what  is  all  this 
but  the  divinely  expressed  will  that  we  be  reverent  in  our  offi- 
cial approach  to  God.  Ceremenoy  is  the  smoke  of  the  fuel 
of  reverence.  That  fuel  sets  ablaze  the  fire  in  which  the 
arrows  of  prayerful  desire  are  heated,  thus  reaching  and  en- 
flaming  the  hearts  of  those  for  whom  we  are  officially  bound 
to  pray  in  the  Divine  Office. 

As  a  reverent  attitude  of  body  is  essential  to  the  right  ful- 
fillment of  the  Divine  Office,  so  is  a  reasonable  utterance. 
Aperi  os  meum  we  say,  because  there  is  a  wondrous  hidden 
power  in  speech.  It  is  not  only  the  expression  of  thought, 
but  it  is  a  manner  of  worship. 

It  was  not  simply  the  thought  and  will  of  God  that  created 
things  in  the  beginning.  It  was  the  Fiat^  an  external  utter- 
ance of  the  word  of  the  Creator.  It  was  another  Fiat  that 
called  forth  the  Incarnate  Word;  and  it  is  the  sound  of  His 
message  that  has  changed  the  face  of  the  world  and  brougiit 
salvation  to  mankind.  "  Non  sunt  loquelae,  neque  sermones, 
quorum  non  audiantur  voces."  ^  "  In  omnem  terram  exivit 
sonus  eorum."  The  mysterious  effects  of  the  words  of  Con- 
secration are  not  produced  apart  from  their  physical  utter- 
ance, the  word  of  the  lips.  If  such  be  the  divine  economy  in 
the  acts  of  Creation,  who  can  tell  what  may  be  the  loss  of  un- 
uttered  words  passed  over  in  a  prefunctory  recitation?  They 
are  sounds  conveying  a  Divine  inspiration,  and  the  special  in- 
junction to  recite  them  adds  a  certain  creative  value  which 
multiplies  blessings  and  changes  earth  into  paradise.  Un- 
questionably, though  to  many  men  the  words  of  the  Divine 
Office  may  seem  trivial,  they  have  a  marvellous  value,  as  it 
were  by  a  special  consecration.  They  may  fail  to  touch  the 
heart,  and  yet  through  the  intention  of  Christ  they  obtain 
forthwith  a  sacramental  power  that  stirs  graces  into  creative 
action.  It  is  so  in  nature;  why  should  it  not  be  much  more 
so  in  the  spirit  world? 

2Ps.   i8. 
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How  will  you  know  the  pitch  of  that  great  bell — 
Too  large  for  you  to  stir? — Let  but  a  flute 
Play  'neath  the  fine  mixed  metal ;  listen  close 
Till  the  right  note  flows  forth — a  silver  rill ; 
Then  shall  the  huge  bell  tremble ;  then  the  mass 
With  myriad  waves  concurrent  shall  respond 
In  low,  soft  unison. 

Similarly,  the  magic  power  of  those  sounds  of  the  inspired 
Office  begets  what  we  desire,  and  moves  the  chimes  in  heaven 
that  announce  and  bring  peace  to  earth. 

"  Os  meum  aperui  et  attraxi  spiritum." — "  Declaratio  ser- 
monum  tuorum  illuminat."  By  a  subtle  grace  the  reverent 
enunciation  of  the  words  of  the  Office  begets  that  very  fruit 
of  devotion  for  which  we  pray,  and  which  our  missionary 
labors  and  the  distractions  attendant  upon  them  make  it  diffi- 
cult to  attain  in  other  ways. 

Lastly,  the  quality  of  reverence  demands  punctuality,  time 
for  an  act  that  must  needs  be  performed,  and  that  is  best  per- 
formed early,  before  the  hosts  of  distraction  have  occupied 
the  chambers  of  our  brain  and  heart.  If  we  feel  an  obligation 
to  read  the  journals  which  inform  us  of  things  that  keep  us 
in  touch  daily  with  our  fellows,  is  there  any  reason  why  we 
should  not  also  be  assiduous  in  anticipating  the  Breviary,  which 
keeps  us  in  touch  with  God  and  the  Church  and  all  that  is  help- 
ful in  our  work  of  the  mission  ?  And  if  once  we  settle  that  the 
hour  for  the  Office  in  the  day  should  precede  our  recreations, 
may  not  that  hour  be  safeguarded  by  a  certain  fixity,  which 
those  around  us  will  in  time  come  to  respect  with  a  benevolence 
that  not  only  prevents  interruption  but  begets  edification? 
There  is  no  law  that  hinders  us  from  breaking  off  the  Office 
when  urgent  duty  or  charity  calls  us.  But  he  is  a  wise  steward 
of  his  priestly  estate  who  puts  God's  visit  first,  and  earns  a 
special  grace  by  the  regularity  with  which  he  sets  apart  an 
hour  for  the  communing  with  His  Master,  on  whose  bene- 
diction all  the  success  of  his  daily  work  depends.  It  is  said 
that  punctuality  begets  confidence  and  respect  in  ordinary  life ; 
that  punctuality  is  the  soul  of  successful  business;  that  punc- 
tuality is  the  courtesy  of  kings.  As  priests  we  have  reason  to 
acquire  the  habit  under  all  these  heads. 

Thus  the  recitation  of  the  Office  with  that  one  quality  pie, 
that  is,  reverently,  begets  the  fruit  of  efficiency.     It  is  need- 
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less  to  dwell  on  the  character  of  these  fruits.  Perhaps  we 
do  not  ordinarily  estimate  the  full  weight  that  belongs  to  the 
recitation  of  the  Breviary,  in  balancing  the  chances  of  our 
success  on  the  mission.  Saint  Bernard,  commenting  on  the 
functions  of  the  pastoral  office,  says  that  it  consists  (apart  from 
offering  the  Holy  Sacrifice)  in  preaching,  in  example,  and  in 
prayer.  "  Nunc  manent  tria  haec — verbum,  exemplum,  oratio ; 
major  autem  horum  oratio."  It  is  a  standing  admonition  of 
the  Apostolic  College  to  our  practical  zeal  for  the  work  of 
the  priesthood,  that  in  the  Acts  the  disciples  of  Christ  preferred 
to  neglect  an  important  branch  of  pastoral  ministration  and 
social  charity  work  (which  they  commissioned  to  others)  in 
order  that  they  might  devote  themselves  exclusively  to  the 
ministry  of  the  word  and  to  prayer.  Note,  too,  that  they  men- 
tion prayer  first :  **  Nos  autem  orationi  et  ministerio  verbi 
instantes  erimus." 

It  is  then  but  a  matter  of  justice  to  their  position  that  priests 
should  attend  to  the  externals  of  reverence  whenever  they  take 
up  their  Breviary,  signing  their  foreheads  and  lips  with  the 
sacramental  sign  of  salvation — "Aperi,  Domine,  os  meum." 
With  that  cendition,  which  after  all  calls  for  but  little  sacrifice 
other  than  a  fixed  determination  to  recognize  the  presence  of 
God,  we  shall  profitably  answer  the  invitation :  "  Psallite  Deo 
nostro,  psallite  Regi  nostro,  quoniam  rex  omnis  terrae — psallite 
sapienter."  And  with  Him  "  qui  sedet  super  sedem  sanctam 
suam  "  are  gathered  to  hear  us  and  join  in  our  praise  of  God 
the  saintly  priests  of  the  ages :  "  Principes  populorum  congre- 
gati  sunt  cum  Deo  Abraham." 

It  is  written  in  the  Acts  of  the  Martyrs  that  the  early  Chris- 
tians under  the  guidance  of  their  pastors  memorized  parts  of 
the  Psalter  to  chant  them  in  common  or  in  their  domestic  de- 
votions. In  the  fashion  of  the  Jewish  Church  they  repeated 
the  invocations  (of  which  the  alphabetical  or  acrostic  psalms 
are  a  standing  evidence),  and  in  times  of  persecution,  in  prison 
and  in  the  arena,  they  sang  the  words  of  our  Breviary  as  a 
prayer  best  befitting  those  who  were  to  die  in  communion  with 
holy  Mother  Church.  Their  last  words  were  sanctified,  in- 
spired and  full  of  grace,  quite  apart  from  the  sentiments  of 
consolation  and  hope  they  contained.  There  is  a  touching 
instance  of  this  practice  related  in  the  martyr  Acts  of  Sebaste. 
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We  are  familiar  with  it  through  the  Office  of  the  Forty- 
Martyrs,  Among  them  was  Melitho,  the  youngest  of  those 
who  had  been  tortured  and  were  then  exposed  to  die.  They 
chanted  their  swan  songs  of  the  divine  psalmody  together, 
the  voice  of  one  after  another  dying  with  their  last  breath, 
as  they  sped  to  heaven,  until  finally  this  youth  alone  feebly 
chanted  his  "  Domine,  in  adjutorium  meum  intende."  At 
that  moment  his  Christian  mother,  who  had  been  close  by, 
watching  her  child's  fate,  ran  past  the  guards  and  forced  her 
way  into  the  area  of  execution  to  her  son.  And  lifting  the 
dying  head  to  her  bosom  she  joined  in  his  prayer.  Then 
seeing  the  breaking  eye,  no  longer  hearing  his  voice,  she  cried 
into  his  ear :  "  Hold  out,  my  son,  for  thy  Master  awaits  thee 
at  the  gate." 

Blessed  we,  if  our  last  martyrdom  finds  us  familiar  with  the 
sounds  of  the  Breviary,  so  that  our  holy  Mother  the  Church 
may  come  with  her  encouragement  of  sacramental  aid,  mak- 
ing us  conscious  that  our  dying  voice  is  being  taken  up  by  the 
choirs  of  the  Church  even  while  its  breath  seeks  a  new  life 
in  the  bosom  of  Jesus  Christ. 

Fra  Arminio. 


PALSE  AOOUSATION  OF  SOLIOITATION  AND  THE  NEW  OODE. 

IN    his    Constitution   Sacramentum   Poenitentiae,    issued    on 
I  June,  1741,  Pope  Benedict  XIV  decreed  as  follows: 

And  since  wicked  men  are  found  who,  moved  by  hatred  or  anger 
or  other  unworthy  cause,  or  incited  thereto  by  the  wicked  persuasion 
of  others,  or  by  their  promises,  flattery  or  threats,  or  by  some  other 
means,  setting  aside  the  terrible  judgment  of  God  and  despising  the 
authority  of  the  Church,  falsely  accuse  innocent  priests  of  solicita- 
tion before  ecclesiastical  judges ;  therefore  in  order  that  such  wicked 
audacity  and  so  detestable  a  crime  may  be  checked  by  the  fear  of  the 
greatness  of  the  penalty,  whoever  shall  have  disgraced  himself  by  so 
execrable  a  crime,  impiously  caliunniating  innocent  confessors  him- 
self or  wickedly  procuring  that  it  be  done  by  others,  let  him  perpet- 
ually be  without  hope  of  obtaining  absolution  from  any  priest  except 
when  in  danger  of  death,  and  such  absolution  we  reserve  to  ourselves 
and  to  our  successors. 
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By  this  decree  the  sin  of  false  accusation  of  solicitation 
brought  against  a  priest  was  reserved  in  a  very  special  manner 
to  the  Holy  See.  Whatever  may  be  said  about  the  nature  of 
reservation  of  sins  in  general,  theologians  commonly  taught 
that  this  reservation  of  false  accusation  of  solicitation  at  any 
rate  was  penal,  and  therefore  they  concluded  that  ignorance  of 
the  reservation  probably  excused  a  culprit  from  incurring  it.^ 

I  propose  in  this  paper  tentatively  to  examine  whether  the 
New  Code  of  Canon  Law  has  made  any  change  in  this  matter. 

It  is  quite  clear  that  some  change  has  been  made.  Before 
the  new  Code  came  into  force  there  was  no  ecclesiastical  censure 
attached  to  the  sin  of  false  accusation  of  solicitation.  Canon 
2363  of  the  new  Code  punishes  the  sin  by  excommunication 
specially  reserved  to  the  Holy  See. 

Canon  2363. 

If  anyone  in  person  or  through  others  lays  a  false  accusation  be- 
fore superiors  of  the  crime  of  solicitation  against  a  confessor  he  in- 
curs ipso  facto  excommunication  reserved  in  a  special  manner  to  the 
Holy  See,  from  which  he  cannot  in  any  case  be  absolved  unless  he 
has  formally  retracted  the  false  accusation  and,  as  far  as  he  can, 
repaired  the  damage  done,  if  there  was  any,  and  moreover  after  a 
heavy  and  long  penance  has  been  given  him. 

Canon  2229  tells  us  how  far  ignorance  excuses  one  from 
incurring  this  censure.  "Affected  ignorance  whether  of  a  law 
or  of  a  penalty  excuses  from  no  penalties  latce  sententice. 
Ignorance  of  a  law  or  even  of  a  penalty  alone  excuses  from 
no  penalty  latcB  sententice  if  it  were  crass  or  supine ;  if  it  were 
not  crass  or  supine,  it  excuses  from  medicinal  but  not  from 
vindictive  penalties  latce  sententice.*' 

A  censure  is  a  medicinal  penalty  and  so  ignorance  will  ex- 
cuse one  who  falsely  accuses  a  confessor  of  solicitation  from 
the  excommunication  inflicted  by  Canon  2363  unless  the  ignor- 
ance be  affected  or  crass  and  supine. 

Hitherto  when  a  sin  was  punished  by  a  censure  reserved  to 
the  Holy  See,  and  on  account  of  ignorance  the  censure  was  not 
incurred,  the  sin  itself  was  not  reserved  and  might  be  absolved 
by  any  confessor.     However  by  Canon  894  the  sin  of  false 

1  Lehmkuhl,  II,  n.  407,  ed.  9. 
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accusation  of  a  confessor  of  solicitation  is  reserved  on  its  own 
account. 

Canon  894. 

The  only  sin  reserved  to  the  Holy  See  on  its  own  account  is  a  false 
accusation  by  which  an  innocent  priest  is  accused  of  the  crime  of 
solicitation  before  an  ecclesiastical  judge. 

The  sin  of  false  accusation  of  solicitation  therefore  is  now 
reserved  to  the  Holy  See  both  on  its  own  account  and  on  ac- 
count of  the  censure  of  excommunication  annexed  to  it.  Even 
when  in  a  particular  case  the  censure  is  not  incurred,  still  the  sin 
will  be  reserved  to  the  Holy  See  unless  there  is  some  reason 
which  excuses  from  this  reservation.  Will  ignorance  of  the 
reservation  excuse  a  culprit  from  incurring  the  reservation  and 
enable  any  confessor  to  grant  absolution  without  obtaining 
special  faculties  ?  This  is  a  practical  question  which  I  wish  to 
attempt  to  solve. 

We  may,  I  think,  take  it  for  granted  that  this  reservation 
of  the  sin  of  false  accusation  of  solicitation  on  its  own  account 
is  an  ecclesiastical  penalty.  Ordinarily  indeed  reservation  of 
sins  is  not  an  ecclesiastical  penalty.  It  is  not  mentioned  among 
the  ecclesiastical  penalties  contained  in  the  new  Code.  As  ex- 
plained in  Canon  893,  reservation  is  the  calling  of  a  case  before 
the  tribunal  of  a  superior  or  of  his  delegate,  limiting  the  power 
of  inferiors  to  give  absolution  in  the  case.  The  case  is  sup- 
posed to  be  one  of  importance  which  can  only  be  tried  in  a 
higher  court.  As  a  case  of  murder,  for  example,  cannot  be 
tried  by  magistrates,  so  a  reserved  case  cannot  be  absolved  by 
an  ordinary  confessor.  Neither  in  one  case  nor  in  the  other 
is  this  provision  a  penalty  inflicted  on  the  culprit.  It  is  rather 
of  the  nature  of  a  guarantee  that  the  case  will  be  duly  tried  on 
its  merits  and  according  to  law.  However,  in  the  case  of  false 
accusation  of  solicitation  there  are  special  reasons  for  holding 
that  the  reservation  of  this  particular  sin  is  an  ecclesiastical 
penalty.  One  of  the  references  subjoined  to  Canon  894  in 
Cardinal  Gasparri's  edition  is  to  the  Constitution  Sacramentum 
Poenitentiae  of  Benedict  XIV  quoted  above.  It  is  clear  from 
the  words  quoted  above  that  the  Pope  intended  the  reservation 
of  this  sin  to  the  Holy  See  to  be  of  the  nature  of  an  ecclesias- 
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tical  penalty.  The  difficulty  of  getting  absolution  for  the  sin 
was  intended  to  act  as  a  deterrent.  If  anyone  were  guilty  of 
the  sin  the  reservation  deprived  him  of  the  power  and  oppor- 
tunity of  obtaining  absolution  as  easily  as  for  other  sins.  We 
may,  then,  still  hold  that  the  reservation  to  the  Holy  See  of 
the  sin  of  false  accusation  of  solicitation  is  an  ecclesiastical 
penalty. 

But  to  what  class  of  ecclesiastical  penalties  does  this  reserva- 
tion belong? 

Canon  2215  tells  us  that  "an  ecclesiastical  penalty  is  the 
privation  of  some  good  for  the  correction  of  the  delinquent  and 
the  punishment  of  a  crime,  inflicted  by  ecclesiastical  authority. 
By  Canon  2216  we  are  told  that  delinquents  are  punished  in 
the  Church  by  i.  medicinal  penalties,  or  censures;  2.  by  vindic- 
tive penalties ;  3.  by  penal  remedies  and  by  penances.  Accord- 
ing to  Canon  2306  penal  remedies  are  such  preventive  measures 
as  Admonition,  Correction,  Precept,  and  subjection  to  Vigil- 
ance; while  penances  are  imposed  in  the  external  forum  that 
a  delinquent  may  either  escape  a  penalty,  or  may  receive  abso- 
lution or  dispensation  from  a  penalty  which  he  has  incurred, 
as  we  are  informed  by  Canon  2312.  It  seems  clear  that  a 
reservation  of  sin  cannot  belong  to  this  third  class  of  ecclesias- 
tical penalties.  It  must  be  either  a  medicinal  or  a  vindictive 
penalty. 

According  to  Canon  2216,  medicinal  penalties  and  censures 
are  synonymous  terms.  There  are  three  kinds  of  censure — 
excommunication,  suspension,  and  interdict.  "A  censure  is  a 
penalty,"  we  are  told  in  Canon  2241,  "by  which  a  baptized 
person,  guilty  of  crime  and  contumacious,  is  deprived  of  cer- 
tain spiritual  goods,  or  of  those  annexed  to  spiritual  goods,  un- 
til receding  from  his  contumacy  he  is  absolved."  The  element 
which  distinguishes  a  censure  from  other  ecclesiastical  penalties 
is  the  contumacy  of  the  delinquent.  He  is  formally  disobedient 
to  ecclesiastical  authority  and  refuses  to  submit.  As  soon  as 
he  submits,  the  contumacy  ceases,  and  he  should  be  absolved. 
Apart  from  reservation  any  confessor  may  absolve  from  a  cen- 
sure, and  on  the  contumacy  of  the  delinquent  ceasing,  a  con- 
fessor should  grant  absolution.  Thus  a  censure  or  medicinal 
penalty  is  quite  different  from  the  reservation  of  a  sin.  The 
absolution  of  a  reserved  sin  does  not  depend  on  the  relinquish- 
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ing  of  contumacy.  It  depends  on  the  power  of  the  confessor. 
If  one  who  has  falsely  accused  a  confessor  of  solicitation  wants 
absolution,  it  is  not  sufficient  for  him  to  repent  and  to  abandon 
his  contumacy.  He  must  approach  the  Holy  See  or  its  dele- 
gate for  such  a  case  and  obtain  absolution  from  that  source. 
Reservation  of  such  a  sin  then,  although  a  penalty,  is  not  a 
medicinal  penalty.  It  is  neither  an  excommunication  nor  a 
suspension,  nor  an  interdict.  It  only  remains  that  it  must  be- 
long to  the  class  of  vindictive  penalties. 

Canon  2286  defines  vindictive  penalties  as  "  those  which  di- 
rectly tend  to  the  expiation  of  a  crime,  so  that  their  remission 
does  not  depend  on  the  cessation  of  the  delinquent's  con- 
tumacy." 

The  Code  does  not  give  us  an  exhaustive  list  of  vindictive 
penalties.  Canon  2291  gives  a  list  of  those  which  chiefly  af- 
fect the  faithful  in  general.  They  are :  Certain  special  kinds 
of  interdict,  penal  translation  or  suppression  of  the  seat  of  a 
bishopric  or  parish,  legal  infamy,  privation  of  ecclesiastical 
burial,  privation  of  Sacramentals,  privation  or  suspension  for 
a  time  of  an  ecclesiastical  pension,  removal  from  the  exercise 
of  ecclesiastical  legal  acts,  inhability  to  receive  ecclesiastical 
favors,  privation  of  a  favor  already  obtained,  privation  of  the 
right  of  precedence,  and  a  money  fine. 

Canon  2298  gives  a  list  of  vindictive  penalties  which  affect 
clerics  only.  They  are:  Prohibition  of  the  exercise  of  sacred 
functions  except  in  a  certain  place,  perpetual  suspension  or 
suspension  for  a  definite  period,  penal  translation  from  an 
office,  privation  of  a  right  annexed  to  an  office,  inhability  for 
certain  offices,  penal  privation  of  office,  prohibition  of  dwell- 
ing in  a  certain  place,  precept  to  dwell  in  a  certain  place,  priva- 
tion of  the  ecclesiastical  dress  for  a  time,  deposition,  perpetual 
privation  of  the  ecclesiastical  dress,  degradation. 

Although  reservation  is  not  mentioned,  and  indeed,  as  we 
have  seen,  it  is  not  a  penalty  of  its  own  nature,  yet  when  in- 
flicted on  a  culprit  as  a  penalty  for  crime  it  is  similar  to  several 
of  the  vindictive  penalties  in  the  above  lists.  It  approaches 
the  nature  of  privation  of  Sacramentals  in  the  first  list,  and 
privation  of  a  right  annexed  to  an  office  in  the  second.  It 
would  seem  then  that  in  the  special  case  in  which  by  the  will 
of  the  legislator  a  reservation  was  inflicted  as  a  penalty  for 
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crime,  this  reservation  is  a  vindictive,  not  a  medicinal  penalty. 
But  according  to  Canon  2229  ignorance  does  not  excuse  from 
vindictive  penalties,  and  therefore  the  sin  of  falsely  accusing 
a  confessor  of  solicitation  will  be  reserved  to  the  Holy  See  even 
if  the  offender  knew  nothing  of  the  reservation.  It  may  be 
that  this  was  specially  intended  by  the  Holy  See,  and  was  at 
least  one  reason  why  this  sin  alone  was  reserved  to  the  Holy 
See  on  its  own  account. 

My  solution  of  the  question  is  tentative,  and  if  anyone  has 
a  different  opinion  on  the  matter,  I  hope  he  will  give  us  his 
reasons  for  holding  it. 

It  is  sometimes  said  that  as  soon  as  the  Church  issues  a  new 
law,  moral  theologians  set  to  work  to  whittle  it  away.  I  believe 
that  the  saying  is  a  slander  on  a  great  and  distinguished  body 
of  men.  Moral  theologians  know  that  the  laws  of  the  Catholic 
Church  tend  to  the  sanctification  and  salvation  of  souls,  and 
they  would  as  soon  attempt  to  whittle  them  away  as  they  would 
attempt  to  whittle  away  the  laws  of  Our  Lord  Himself.  Any 
theologian  who  is  worthy  of  the  name  tries  to  get  at  the  mind 
of  the  Church  which  is  expressed  in  her  laws. 

T.  Slater,  S.J. 
Liverpool,  England. 


THE  TEUTH  ABOUT  THE  OUIJA  BOARD. 

THE  recent  revival  of  spiritistic  practices  in  all  parts  of 
the  world  is  leading  increasing  numbers  of  persons  to  try 
experiments  with  the  ouija  board  —  a  simple  and  seemingly 
harmless  contrivance,  by  means  of  which  messages  are  often 
obtained  that  have  all  the  appearance  of  coming  from  the 
spirits  of  the  dead.  So  rapidly  has  this  practice  spread  in  this 
country  that  there  are  few  families  to-day  who  have  not  come 
in  touch  with  these  experiments  in  one  way  or  another  and  who 
have  not  at  least  heard  of  the  startling  communications  which, 
in  many  instances,  have  been  elicited  from  the  little  board. 

The  consequence  is  that  reflecting  persons  everywhere  are 
asking  questions  respecting  the  matter  which  are  calling  for  an 
answer,  and  those  of  us  who,  by  reason  of  prolonged  and  pains- 
taking investigation,  are  more  intimately  acquainted  with  the 
subject  cannot  but  feel  that  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance  that 
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the  answer  which  is  given  to  these  questions  should  be  an  ade- 
quate and  correct  one. 

For  practical  purposes  we  may  divide  the  experimenters  with 
the  ouija  board  and  similar  contrivances  into  two  classes  of 
persons.  Those  of  the  first  class  look  upon  the  little  board 
purely  as  a  toy,  and  as  a  means  of  amusement  and  entertain- 
ment. While  fully  admitting  that  the  messages  obtained  under 
their  hand  are  often  very  strange  and  surprising  and  quite 
contrary  to  what  might  be  expected,  they  nevertheless  hold 
that  a  natural  explanation  can  and  will  no  doubt  be  found  for 
them.  Such  persons  have  observed  how  often  a  message  re- 
ceived is  foolish  and  silly,  how  frequently  the  answer  given  to 
a  question  is  false  or  at  least  highly  improbable,  and  in  how 
many  instances  the  statements  made  by  the  board  are  mani- 
festly mere  echoes  or  reflexions  of  their  own  thoughts,  or  the 
presentation  of  incidents  long  forgotten  but  nevertheless  stowed 
away  in  their  memories. 

To  the  second  class  belong  many  intelligent  persons  who 
have  studied  the  matter  more  closely  and  who  have  become 
entirely  convinced  that  the  natural  explanation  does  not  cover 
all  the  facts  of  the  case  and  that,  in  many  instances  at  least,  an 
external  and  independent  mind  must  be  admitted  to  be  at  work 
in  connexion  with  the  transmission  of  the  messages.  In  confir- 
mation of  this  belief  they  point  to  the  nature  and  content  of 
some  of  the  messages:  the  display  of  information,  often  inti- 
mate and  accurate,  which  is  known  to  be  only  in  the  mind  of 
the  experimenter  and  of  some  person  deceased;  a  knowledge 
of  events  and  circumstances  connected  with  persons  and  places 
at  a  distance  and  on  inquiry  found  to  be  correct;  the  incessant 
emphatic  assertion  of  the  board  itself  that  it  is  moved  by  the 
surviving  spirit  of  some  deceased  human  being. 

Now  the  question  which  is  everywhere  being  asked  is : 
"  How  are  these  conflicting  views  and  experiences  to  be  recon- 
ciled?    What  is  really  the  truth  about  the  matter?" 

In  reply  to  these  questions  it  may  be  said  at  once  that  both 
views  are  correct  in  a  sense. 

The  scientific  experiments  of  many  years,  in  many  countries, 
and  carried  on  under  strict  test  conditions,  have  shown  conclu- 
sively what  the  process  is  which  is  at  work  in  the  eliciting  of 
these  mysterious  messages  and  how  their  source  and  origin  can 
be  determined. 
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We  have  to  recognize  two  clearly  established  facts : 

1.  Recent  psychological  research  has  demonstrated  that  the 
human  mind  is  a  far  more  complex  and  intricate  organism 
than  was  at  one  time  supposed.  A  very  great  part  of  its  opera- 
tions is  what  is  termed  subconscious — lying  below  the  threshold 
of  the  ordinary  conscious  working  mind.  This  subconscious 
part  of  the  mind  may  be  regarded  as  a  kind  of  mental  store- 
house or  registry,  for  in  it  are  stored  up  and  recorded,  accu- 
rately and  permanently,  all  the  complex  and  many-sided  ex- 
periences of  our  life.  There  is,  strictly  speaking,  nothing,  from 
our  childhood  upward,  no  impression  received,  no  word  heard 
or  uttered,  no  picture  looked  at,  no  occurrence  or  incident,  no 
feeling  or  emotion,  of  which  a  record  is  not  preserved  in  the 
secret  recesses  of  the  subconscious  mind,  however  incapable 
the  normal  working  mind  may  be  of  recalling  them.  It  is  only 
in  dream  states,  or  in  abnormal  conditions  of  mind  such  as  hyp- 
nosis or  trance,  that  there  occurs  what  is  called  a  subconscious 
"  uprush  "  and  that  we  become  aware  of  the  complexity  of 
our  mental  nature  and  of  the  extent  of  our  possessions.  "  We 
should  not  overlook  the  fact,"  writes  the  Boston  psychologist, 
Dr.  Morton  Prince,^  "  that  among  mental  experiences  are 
those  of  the  inner  as  well  as  the  outer  life.  To  the  former 
belong  the  hopes  and  aspirations,  the  regrets,  the  fears,  the 
doubts,  the  self-communings  and  wrestlings  with  self,  the 
wishes,  the  loves,  the  hates,  all  that  we  are  not  willing  to  give 
to  the  outer  world  and  all  that  we  would  forget  and  would 
strive  not  to  admit  to  ourselves.  All  this  inner  life  belongs  to 
our  experience  and  is  subject  to  the  same  laws  of  conserva- 
tion." 

2.  The  second  fact  which  we  have  to  recognize  and  keep  in 
mind  is  that  experiments  have  shown  that  in  proportion  as  the 
activities  of  the  conscious  working  mind  are  moderated  and  a 
state  of  passivity  is  induced,  this  subconscious  part  of  the  mind 
begins  to  act  more  freely  and,  after  a  time,  automatically,  and 
without  the  conscious  cooperation  of  the  experimenter  to  yield 
up  some  of  its  contents.  And  the  normal  mind,  having  in  its 
state  of  passivity  no  power  of  selection  or  control  over  the 
material  thus  projected  by  the  subconscious  mind,  the  latter 

1  The  Unconscious,  p.  85. 
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ac±5  in  a  most  haphazard  and  disorderly  manner,  in  many  in- 
stances projecting  things  most  amazing  and  unexpected  and 
unrecognizable  by  the  normal  mind.  Carefully  conducted  ex- 
periments, however,  and  a  rigid  scrutiny  of  the  life  history  of 
the  experimenter  and  of  the  contents  of  the  messages  received, 
have  also  shown  that,  as  this  passive  state  of  the  mind  is  in- 
creasingly developed  and  cultivated  by  frequent  experiments, 
a  door  is  gradually  opened  through  which  it  is  possible  for  an 
external  intelligence  or  spirit  to  invade  the  mind  and  to  gain 
access  to  the  contents  of  this  well-furnished  subconscious 
storehouse. 

It  would  not  be  possible,  in  a  brief  paper  of  this  kind,  to 
give  the  full  evidence  in  support  of  this  assertion.  I  can  but 
state  here  that  all  the  best  experimenters  have  come  to  this 
conclusion  and  that  the  fact  can  to-day  only  be  doubted  by 
those  who  have  no  accurate  knowledge  of  the  subject,  whose 
own  experiences  have  never  carried  them  beyond  the  subcon- 
scious stage,  or  who  are  predisposed  against  belief  in  a  spirit 
world.  The  most  skeptical  person,  least  inclined  to  believe  in 
spirit  activity  in  connexion  with  the  experiments,  will,  on  re- 
flexion, be  constrained  to  admit  that  an  external  mind  must  be 
admitted  to  be  at  work  where  an  incident  is  related  by  the 
board  which  is  taking  place  at  a  distance  and  the  truth  of  which 
is  established  on  inquiry,  or  when  a  message  is  conveyed  in  a 
language  which  the  experimenter  has  never  learnt  and  which, 
on  being  translated,  is  found  to  be  consistent  and  intelligible. 
And,  needless  to  say,  many  such  messages,  some  of  them  far 
more  wonderful,  have  been  received  by  means  of  automatic 
writing  in  all  parts  of  the  world. 

Now  it  is  in  the  clear  recognition  and  application  of  these 
two  facts  stated  that  the  solution  of  the  problem  presented  by 
the  ouija  board  is  to  be  found. 

All  depends  on  the  peculiar  mental  condition  of  the  experi- 
menter. At  the  beginning  of  the  experiment  and  before  the 
mind  has  attained  any  great  degree  of  passivity  the  messages 
may  be  wholly  normal,  the  slightly  awakened  subconscious 
mind  becomes  active  and  automatically  and  disconnectedly 
communicates  some  of  the  contents  of  its  storehouse  through 
the  little  board  or  pencil.  It  may  even  falsely  claim  to  be  an 
independent  personality  —  the  spirit  of  a  deceased  friend  or 
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relative  —  especially  if  the  experimenter  strongly  inclines  to 
this  belief  and  unconsciously  suggests  it  to  the  subconscious 
mind.  By  far  the  larger  proportion  of  the  amusing  messages 
and  answers  to  questions  with  which  we  are  all  familiar  are 
received  where  this  moderate  degree  of  passivity  has  been  at- 
tained and  where,  as  a  consequence,  the  experimenter  has  no 
suspicion  of  peril  or  of  being  on  dangerous  ground.  The 
board  may  make  a  flippant  joke  consistent  with  the  peculiar 
temperament  of  the  experimenter;  it  may  cause  surprise  by 
telling  the  age  and  other  particulars,  unknown  to  the  others, 
of  a  person  present ;  it  may  perform  a  variety  of  feats  causing 
the  greatest  possible  amazement.  And  an  independent  intelli- 
gence may,  of  course,  be  connected  with  their  production  from 
the  very  beginning.  But  so  long  as  the  statements  made  con- 
tain no  matter  foreign  to  the  mind  of  the  experimenter  and  no 
answer  to  a  question  which  might  not  have  been  projected 
from  the  subconscious  storehouse,  there  is  no  valid  reason  for 
assuming  the  presence  of  an  outside  intelligence. 

In  proportion,  however,  as  these  experiments  are  continued 
and  as  the  mind  becomes  more  passive  and  lethargic,  the  phe- 
nomenon begins  to  change  its  character  and  imperceptibly  to 
pass  from  the  natural  into  the  preternatural.  While  subcon- 
scious automatic  activity  continues,  a  message  is  jerked  in  here 
and  there  which  is  of  a  startling  character  and  which  is  often 
seen  at  once  to  be  no  part  of  the  experimenter's  own  mental 
outfit.  Events  taking  place  at  a  distance  are  accurately  re- 
ported and  commented  upon.  Disclosures  are  made  respecting 
the  character  and  doings  and  intimate  personal  affairs  of  per- 
sons known  only  to  the  experimenter.  Messages  are  given, 
clearly  and  conclusively  indicating  knowledge  and  information 
wholly  beyond  the  reach  of  the  writer's  own  mind.  And  they 
are  conveyed  in  a  form  and  manner  suggesting  the  presence  of 
a  critical  and  observant  mind  and  of  a  judgment  quite  at  vari- 
ance with  that  of  the  experimenter. 

When,  in  view  of  such  astonishing  communications,  further 
questions  are  asked,  the  answer  is  generally  to  the  effect  that 
the  spirit  of  some  deceased  friend  or  relative  of  the  experi- 
menter is  present,  that  he  has  found  this  simple  means  of  com- 
munication, and  that  he  is  anxious  to  cultivate  the  intercourse 
thus  established  for  the  benefit  of  the  experimenter  and  the 
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human  race  at  large.  For  is  it  not  a  blessing  of  the  highest 
order,  it  is  urged,  to  obtain  evidence  that  the  dear  departed 
dead  are  certainly  alive  and  are  all  round  us ;  and  is  it  not  per- 
fectly lawful  for  us  to  receive  from  them  advice  and  direction, 
not  only  as  regards  some  of  the  greater  problems  of  life,  but 
also  respecting  our  more  immediate  temporal  concerns  and 
anxieties  ?  After  a  while  instruction  is  generally  given  how  a 
greater  degree  of  passivity  can  be  attained  and  how  this  mode 
of  intercourse  between  the  worlds  seen  and  unseen  can  be  made 
more  perfect  and  profitable. 

The  experimenter,  fascinated  by  these  communications  and 
convinced  that  he  has  come  upon  a  great  and  valuable  discov- 
ery, readily  adopts  the  advice  given  and  resorts  to  the  ouija 
board  habitually  and  systematically.  Any  doubt  expressed  by 
others  as  to  the  true  source  of  the  messages  or  the  character 
and  integrity  of  the  spirits  operating  is  brushed  aside  with  a 
smile  of  contempt,  seeing  that  the  messages  breathe  nothing 
but  kindness  and  benevolence  and  that  harm  cannot  be  ex- 
pected to  be  worked  by  a  deceased  mother  or  sister  or  friend. 

It  is  admitted  then  that,  while  much  ouija  or  planchette 
writing  is  automatic  and  natural,  intercourse  with  spirits  is 
and  can  nevertheless  be  established  by  these  means.  Difficult 
as  this  conclusion  may  appear  to  some  minds,  it  is  nevertheless 
certain  that  in  view  of  the  abundant  evidence  any  other  expla- 
nation would  present  greater  and  indeed  insuperable  diffi- 
culties. 

The  further  and  all-important  question  therefore  which  pre- 
sents itself  is:  Is  the  claim  justified  and  tenable  that  the  spirits 
thus  communicating  are  in  reality  the  spirits  of  the  dead? 
May  we  accept  and  credit  the  testimony  which  they  give  re- 
specting themselves? 

My  reply  to  this  question  is  not  only  that  all  the  facts  so  far 
ascertained  go  to  disprove  this  claim,  but  also  that  there  are  in 
this  belief  and  in  these  practices  grave  dangers,  mental,  moral, 
and  physical,  for  the  experimenter. 

In  support  of  this  statement  I  would  urge  upon  the  reader 
the  following  considerations.  Long  continued  and  carefully 
conducted  experiments  have  shown  that — 

I.  It  has  never  been  found  possible  to  identify  conclusively 
the  particular  spirit  communicating.     The  inexperienced  ex- 
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perimenter  will,  of  course,  jump  to  the  conclusion  that  a  de- 
ceased mother  or  sister  is  present  because  the  spirit  making  the 
claim  is  in  possession  of.  knowledge  of  an  intimate  character, 
can  speak  consistently  and  familiarly  of  the  deceased  mother's 
past  earth  life,  can  mention  little  peculiar  incidents  or  traits 
of  character  and  of  temperament  not  known  outside  the  family 
circle.  But  all  such  displays  of  intimate  knowledge  cannot  be 
regarded  to-day  as  evidence  of  identity.  The  very  circum- 
stance that  such  facts  are  recognized  by  the  person  to  whom 
they  are  presented  proves  that  they  are  contained  in  that  per- 
son's memory  and  that  it  is  therefore  accessible  to,  and  at  the 
service  of  a  spirit  invading  the  passive  mind.  And  the  same 
applies  to  handwriting,  to  peculiarities  of  expression,  to  any- 
thing and  everything  that  the  experimenter  recognizes  as 
characteristic  of  the  person  who  claims  to  be  present.  Experi- 
ments have  shown  that  even  a  hypnotized  person  can  accurately 
imitate  any  handwriting  with  which  he  may  have  become 
acquainted  during  his  life,  even  though  he  may  be  unable  to 
accomplish  this  in  a  normal  state.  And  in  automatic  writing 
the  process  is  identical,  except  that  the  operator  is  not  the  sub- 
conscious mind  but  a  spirit.  Instances  are  often  recorded  in 
which  some  deceased  person,  quite  unknown  to  the  experi- 
menter, announces  his  presence  and,  for  the  purpose  of  iden- 
tification, gives  the  name  he  bore  in  his  supposed  past  earth 
life,  the  mode  and  place  of  his  death,  and  other  similar  and 
striking  particulars.  And  it  is  often  found  that  such  a  state- 
ment is  correct  even  in  detail.  But  this  too  is  no  evidence  at 
all  of  identity,  since  we  read  in  the  newspapers  of  strangers 
dying  in  certain  places  and  under  certain  conditions  every  day, 
and  even  though  our  interest  be  of  the  most  superficial  and 
passing  character,  the  subconscious  mind  registers  the  fact. 
And  the  records  testify  that  it  is  an  easy  thing  for  these  mys- 
terious spirits  to  extract  such  information  from  the  subcon- 
scious mind  and  thus  to  dramatize  and  impersonate  such  de- 
ceased personalities.  There  is  abundant  proof,  too,  to  show 
that  they  can,  under  given  conditions,  extract  information  from 
distant  minds  with  whom  the  experimenter  is  in  some  kind  of 
rapport  and  from  books  and  letters  and  other  extant  sources 
of  information.  But  that  these  spirits  are  not  the  individuals 
they  claim  to  be  is  evident  from  the  fact  that,  in  the  manipu- 
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lation  of  the  information  thus  gathered,  they  are  apt  to  make 
the  most  disastrous  mistakes,  fitting  into  the  life  history  of  a 
wife  what  belongs  to  that  of  a  mother,  exhibiting  ignorance  of 
matters  which  the  deceased  person  would  above  all  other  things 
have  cause  to  remember,  and  involving  themselves,  upon  being 
questioned,  in  the  most  hopeless  contradictions. 

We  have  cases  on  record  in  which  they  have  boastfully  ad- 
mitted their  trickery  when  found  out,  and  in  which  they  have 
declared  that  they  have  by  means  of  this  "  mind  tapping  "  of 
foolish  persons  been  able  almost  to  work  miracles. 

Some  years  ago  I  had  myself  a  striking  experience  of  this 
kind,  the  spirit  for  many  months  claiming  to  be  a  deceased 
friend  of  mine  and  furnishing  many  remarkable  proofs  of  his 
identity.  Upon  being  discovered  in  a  manifest  contradiction 
and  falsehood,  however,  and  charged  in  the  name  of  God  to 
reveal  the  true  source  of  his  information,  he  declared  that  he 
had  got  it  all  out  of  our  own  silly  "  thought  boxes  ",  it  being 
possible  for  him  to  read  the  contents  of  the  passive  mind  with 
the  same  ease  with  which  we  read  a  book  or  a  newspaper. 

It  will  be  seen  that  with  such  facts  before  us  and  with  such 
possibilities  on  the  part  of  the  spirits  one  could  not  under  the 
most  favorable  circumstances  be  sure  that  the  spirit  communi- 
cating is  what  it  claims  to  be.  Many  high  authorities,  confirm- 
ing the  accuracy  of  this  statement,  might  be  quoted.  I  will 
here,  for  brevity's  sake,  content  myself  with  only  one  —  the 
French  astronomer.  Professor  Flammarion,  who  has  been  a 
painstaking  student  of  the  phenomena  for  many  years.  He 
writes :  ^  "As  regards  beings  different  from  ourselves — what 
may  their  nature  be?  Of  this  we  cannot  have  any  idea.  Souls 
of  the  dead?  This  is  far  from  being  demonstrated.  The  in- 
numerable observations  which  I  have  collected  during  more 
than  forty  years,  all  prove  to  me  the  contrary.  No  satisfactory 
identification  has  been  made." 

That  the  spirits  of  the  ouija  board  are  not  our  departed  rela- 
tives and  friends  is  secondly  evident  from  the  fact  that — 

2.  Their  messages  are  for  the  most  part  frivolous  and  con- 
tradictory and  intellectually  worthless. 

2  Mysterious  Psychic  Forces,  p.  436. 
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There  is,  in  the  minds  of  all  men,  a  natural  and  instinctive 
awe  of  anything  relating  to  the  after  life  and  the  dead.  What- 
ever our  religious  views  may  be,  we  know  that  their  trial  time 
is  past ;  that,  with  the  loss  of  the  body,  they  have  entered  upon 
a  state  of  life  in  which  the  little  trivialities  of  the  earth  life 
cannot  count  any  longer,  but  in  which  they  are  inevitably  reap- 
ing the  fruit  of  their  moral  and  spiritual  achievements  or 
neglects.  In  view  of  this  fact  one  is  amazed  to  find  that  these 
spirits,  claiming  to  be  our  surviving  friends,  either  tell  us 
nothing  at  all  of  any  value  respecting  the  after  life,  or  involve 
themselves,  when  they  attempt  to  do  so,  in  the  most  hopeless 
contradictions,  one  spirit  denying  what  the  other  emphatically 
asserts.  We  find  them  concerning  themselves  chiefly  with  the 
most  silly  and  foolish  affairs  of  the  present  life,  telling  us  that 
John  is  probably  suffering  from  kidney  trouble,  that  Mary  has 
lost  her  old  brooch,  and  that  Aunt  Emma's  husband  is  not 
very  kind  to  her,  and  similar  childish  twaddle  in  which  the  de- 
ceased was  never  known  to  indulge  while  in  the  body. 

In  many  instances  they  presume  to  give  advice  on  the  con- 
duct of  the  affairs  of  our  public  or  family  life,  sometimes  dis- 
playing an  amount  of  accurate  and  intimate  knowledge  which 
is  astonishing;  and  there  are  certainly  instances  on  record  in 
which  such  advice  has  been  found  to  be  good  and  acceptable  in 
the  initial  stages  of  the  experiment.  But,  in  the  course  of  time, 
and  when  confidence  and  obedience  have  been  secured,  such 
counsel  is  apt  to  change  its  character,  causing,  if  adopted,  ter- 
rible disorder  in  the  home  and  family  life.  In  many  instances 
it  is  given  by  hints  and  suggestion  rather  than  by  definite  and 
explicit  statement,  the  spirit  thus  cautiously  providing  for  him- 
self a  way  of  escape  from  possible  entanglements.  I  have  the 
report  of  numerous  cases  in  which  the  directions  drawn  from 
this  contemptible  little  board  have  separated  husband  from 
wife,  a  mother  from  her  children,  friends  from  friends,  causing 
an  endless  amount  of  misery  and  suffering.  In  most  instances, 
alas !  it  is  only  when  it  is  too  late,  when  the  wrong  is  done,  that 
the  real  mischief-maker  is  discovered  and  the  truth  is  recog- 
nized. It  is  a  most  difficult  and  sometimes  quite  a  hopeless 
task  to  reason  with  a  mind  which  has  passed  under  spirit  con- 
trol and  which,  by  reason  of  that  control,  has  lost  the  power  of 
judging  things  fairly  and  squarely. 
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It  need  hardly  be  pointed  out  that  the  messages  bearing  on 
matters  of  religion  are  equally  worthless  and  unreliable.  For 
the  most  part  they  are  clothed  in  stately  language  implying  the 
presence  of  a  superior  and  exalted  mind,  but  their  contents  are 
either  empty  platitudes  or  adaptations  to  the  thoughts  and 
leanings  which  the  spirit  perceives  to  predominate  in  the  mind 
on  which  it  is  operating.  They  are  thus  manifestly  never  true 
presentations  of  the  real  state  of  things  as  it  is  on  the  other 
side  of  life. 

A  spirit,  striving  to  gain  the  confidence  of  his  victim,  will  be 
Catholic  with  a  Catholic,  Unitarian  with  a  Unitarian,  even  a 
Nihilist  and  Anarchist,  where  such  leanings  are  seen  to  pre- 
vail. It  will  defend  and  declare  the  reasonableness  of  any 
absurd  fad  or  belief  that  may  be  characteristic  of  the  inquirer. 

When  trust  and  confidence  have  been  secured,  the  spirit  will 
slowly  begin  to  undermine  any  true  Christian  foundation  that 
may  exist,  deny  the  divinity  of  Christ,  the  authority  of  con- 
science, the  responsibility  of  human  life,  and  the  reality  of  a 
judgment  to  come.  It  will  feed  the  mind  on  empty  platitudes, 
very  acceptable  to  the  natural  man,  but  ultimately  contradic- 
tory of  the  very  fundamental  truths  of  the  Christian  religion. 
The  very  circumstance,  known  to  all  the  world,  that  those  who 
embrace  Spiritism  always  cease  to  profess  historic  Christianity 
in  any  form  is  in  itself  ample  proof  in  support  of  this  state- 
ment. "  The  cultivation  of  these  entities  to  religion,  **  writes 
a  thoughtful  student  of  the  subject,  "  includes  the  practical 
abolition  of  the  Ten  Commandments,  the  introduction  of  re- 
volting heresies  into  Christianity,  and  the  propagation  of 
heathenism  and  atheism.  All  that  we  know  of  disembodied  in- 
telligences is  that  they  are  intellectually  contemptible  and  that 
their  influence  makes  for  the  destruction  of  religion  and 
morality." 

But  perhaps  the  most  conclusive  proof  that  these  spirits, 
communicating  by  automatic  writing,  are  evil  and  are  not  what 
they  claim  to  be  is  thirdly  to  be  found  in — 

3.  The  effect,  physical,  moral,  and  mental,  which  these  prac- 
tices are  known  to  have  upon  the  experimenter. 

It  would  be  necessary  for  one  to  write  a  book  were  one  to 
attempt  to  present  the  conclusive  and  abundant  evidence  which 
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is  available  on  this  point.  Striking  testimony  has  been  given 
in  recent  years  by  many  scientific  students  of  the  subject  of  the 
saner  sort,  and  this  testimony  is  confirmed  by  the  statements 
of  numbers  of  disillusioned  spiritists.  I  can  here  but  briefly 
state  the  facts ;  but  what  I  am  stating  is  based  upon  the  obser- 
vations and  personal  experiences  of  many  years  and  upon 
communications,  often  of  a  private  and  delicate  character, 
which  have  reached  me  in  the  course  of  these  years.  Those 
who  desire  a  fuller  statement  and  references  to  other  experi- 
enced investigators  of  the  subject  will  find  them  in  some  of 
my  published  books,  such  as  The  Dangers  of  Spiritism,  Mod- 
ern Spiritism,  The  Supreme  Problem. 

The  facts  briefly  stated  are  these :  Persons  habitually  and 
systematically  using  the  ouija  or  planchette  board,  or  similar 
automatic  devices  for  obtaining  spirit  messages,  experience, 
after  a  time,  a  peculiar  condition  of  lassitude  and  exhaustion, 
in  many  instances  accompanied  by  severe  pain  at  the  top  of  the 
spine  and  gradually  spreading  over  the  entire  brain.  This 
state  of  prostration  is  due  to  the  now  well  established  fact  that, 
in  order  to  obtain  the  movements  of  the  board,  vital  or  nerve 
energy  is  withdrawn  from  the  organism  of  the  experimenter, 
often  out  of  all  proportion  to  his  physical  health  and  consti- 
tution. 

In  professional  mediums  who  exert  their  power  incessantly 
and  for  pecuniary  gain,  this  prostration  is  apt  to  be  so  great 
that  they  become  helpless  nervous  wrecks  after  a  time.  It  was 
the  recognition  of  this  fact  which  caused  the  well-known 
physicist,  Sir  William  Barrett,  to  write :  "  I  have  observed  the 
steady  downward  course  of  all  mediums  who  sit  regularly."  * 
The  inexperienced  experimenter  scarcely  ever  attributes  this 
condition  to  the  true  cause  and  it  is  difficult  to  convince  him  that 
a  practice,  seemingly  so  simple  and  harmless,  could  be  attended 
by  such  direful  effects.  But  if,  in  spite  of  these  warnings,  the 
experiments  are  continued,  other  symptoms  appear  which  do 
not  leave  any  doubt  about  the  matter.  The  general  health  be- 
gins to  fail;  there  manifests  itself  a  kind  of  apathy  or  weari- 
ness of  living  which  quite  unfits  the  person  for  the  ordinary 
duties  of  life  and  deprives  him  of  all  interest  in  them,  and 

3  On  the  Threshold  of  the  Unseen. 
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which  is  only  relieved  by  resort  to  the  board.  Communication 
with  the  "  friends  "  of  the  unseen  world  now  becomes  the  one 
exciting  and  all-absorbing  interest  and  occupation,  to  which  all 
other  duties  and  interests  are  subordinated. 

In  proportion  as  physical  vigor,  and  therefore  the  power  of 
resistance  and  of  will,  decline,  and  passivity  and  apathy  in- 
crecise,  the  spirit  gains  closer  access  to  the  mind,  directs  and 
influences  its  operations  and,  in  the  course  of  time,  gets  complete 
control  of  it.  When  this  control  has  been  eff"ected  and  the 
power  of  resistance  has  been  quite  broken  down,  the  mind  be- 
comes more  and  more  susceptible  to  suggestion  and  less  and 
less  able  to  exercise  with  regard  to  it  a  discriminating  and  con- 
trolling power.  The  messages  then  come  with  great  regularity 
and  conciseness  and  immediately  the  experimenter  touches  the 
board ;  but  their  moral  tone  is  seen  to  have  undergone  a  very 
great  change.  From  the  normal  and  healthy  mind's  point  of 
view  they  are  distinctly  immoral  and  mischievous  in  their  aim 
and  character.  They  may  refer  to  a  husband  or  a  wife  whose 
loyalty  is  questioned,  or  they  may  throw  suspicion  upon  the 
motives  prompting  the  action  of  friends  or  relatives,  especially 
if  they  happen  to  object  to  these  experiments.  Or,  in  the  case 
of  young  people,  the  message  may  hint  that  the  established 
laws  of  morality  are,  after  all,  only  conventional  laws,  framed 
by  man,  and  that  it  is  not  necessary  to  be  so  strict — that  certain 
instincts  imparted  to  human  nature  were  imparted  by  God  and 
may  be  lawfully  obeyed,  and  that  a  time  has  come  when  men 
must  not  allow  themselves  to  be  enslaved  by  these  old-time 
fetters  any  longer.  The  Christian  law  is  ridiculed  and  Chris- 
tian customs  and  practices  are  declared  to  be  old-fashioned  and 
out  of  date. 

These  suggestions  are  made  in  the  most  subtle  manner,  in 
exalted  language,  appealing  to  the  youthful  imagination  and  to 
dangerous  tendencies  latent  in  all  men ;  and  when  it  is  borne  in 
mind  that  the  invisible  counsellor  who  makes  these  suggestions 
is  believed  to  be  a  kindly  father  or  mother  who  could  omly 
desire  the  well-being  of  her  child,  and  that  the  experimenter's 
power  of  discrimination  is  lost,  one  can  imagine  how  far  this 
kind  of  mischief  can  be  carried. 

As  the  "  psychic  development "  advances,  the  entire  mental 
and  moral  nature  of  the  experimenter  becomes  disordered;  and 
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he  discovers  to  his  cost  that,  while  it  was  an  easy  thing  for  him 
to  open  the  mental  door  by  which  the  mind  could  be  invaded, 
it  is  a  difficult,  if  not  g.n  impossible  thing,  to  shut  that  door  and 
to  expel  the  invader.  For  the  impulse  to  communicate  or  to 
write  now  asserts  itself  imperatively  and  incessantly,  at  all 
hours  of  the  day  and  in  the  midst  of  every  kind  of  occupation 
and,  in  the  end,  even  at  night,  either  suddenly  awakening  the 
victim  or  preventing  him  from  securing  any  refreshing  sleep. 
A  pitiable  condition  of  mental  and  moral  collapse,  often  ter- 
minating in  suicide  or  insanity,  is  frequently  the  ultimate  result. 

Some  years  ago  I  came  in  personal  contact  with  a  lady  who 
had  developed  the  power  of  automatic  writing  and  who  retired 
to  bed  every  night  with  sheets  of  paper  and  a  pencil  by  her 
bedside.  The  impulse  to  seize  the  pencil  would  assert  itself 
suddenly  and  imperatively,  and  she  could  only  secure  an  occa- 
sional hour  of  sleep  by  devoting  many  preceding  hours  to  the 
writing.     The  lady  was  a  physical  and  mental  wreck. 

Of  the  many  cases  of  which  I  have  record  I  especially  re- 
member that  of  a  young  man  in  an  office  in  London  who  had 
fallen  a  helpless  victim  to  these  experiments.  While  making 
an  entry  in  the  ledger  his  hand  would  suddenly  be  jerked  up 
and  down  and  the  pen  would  then  write  down  wholly  ex- 
traneous matter,  often  of  a  most  offensive  character.  He  found 
it  impossible  to  hold  his  appointment. 

The  editor  of  one  of  our  weekly  publications  quite  recently 
sent  me  the  names  and  addresses  of  three  persons  in  one  locality 
who  had  to  be  confined  to  the  asylum  in  consequence  of  these 
practices  and  respecting  whom  the  attending  physician  stated 
that  "the  use  of  the  ouija  board  had  brought  about  a  state  of 
dementia  ". 

Lest  anyone  should  imagine  that  I  am  making  my  case  too 
strong  and  am  overstating  the  seriousness  of  the  matter,  I  will 
quote  what  an  American  scientific  student  of  the  subject  has  to 
say  about  it.  Dr.  Hereward  Carrington  sums  up  his  warnings 
against  the  practice  of  automatic  writing  in  the  following 
words :  *  "  I  doubt  not  that  hundreds  of  persons  become  insane 
every  year  by  means  of  these  experiments  with  the  planchette 
board,'^  as  the  present  subject  would  have  done  had  she  not 

*  The  Problems  of  Psychical  Research,  pp.  333  ff. 
''  A  modification  of  ouija. 
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stopped  her  experimenting  in  time.  .  .  .  The  way  the  board 
swore  on  occasions  was  extraordinary  and  on  several  occasions 
it  called  Mrs.  C.  and  others  names  which  they  had  never  heard 
till  they  saw  them  spelled  out  on  paper  and  are  of  such  a  nature 
that  I  cannot  give  them  here."  Again,  Dr.  Carrington  says  in 
his  introduction  to  the  work  of  M.  Flournoy :  "  Those  who 
deny  the  reality  of  these  facts,  who  treat  the  whole  problem  as  a 
'  joke  *,  regard  planchette  as  a  toy  and  deny  the  reality  of  the 
powers  and  influence  which  work  unseen,  should  observe  the 
effects  of  some  of  the  spiritistic  manifestations.  They  would 
no  longer,  I  imagine,  scoff  at  these  investigations  and  be 
tempted  to  call  all  mediums  merely  frauds,  but  would  be  in- 
clined to  admit  that  there  is  a  true  *  terror  of  the  dark  *  and 
that  there  are  *  principalities  and  powers  '  with  which  we,  in 
our  ignorance,  toy,  without  knowing  and  realizing  the  frightful 
consequences  which  may  result  upon  this  tampering  with  the 
unseen  world." 

Some  people,  and  amongst  them  scientific  men  of  standing, 
are  apt  to  defend  these  practices  and  to  encourage  them,  be- 
cause, in  their  opinion,  they  furnish  tangible  evidence  that  our 
departed  friends  and  relatives  have  survived  the  death  of  the 
body  and  that  their  individuality  has  suffered  no  change.  They 
claim,  to  put  it  briefly,  that  the  age-long  problem  perplexing 
mankind  is  solved  by  the  ouija  board. 

At  first  sight  this  contention  seems  reasonable,  and  many 
cannot  see  how  it  is  to  be  controverted,  but  fuller  reflexion 
must  disclose  the  fallacy  which  underlies  it.  For  centuries  dis- 
tracted human  nature  has  stood  by  the  open  grave  ajid,  dis- 
satisfied with  the  assurances  furnished  by  the  Christian  religion 
and  by  the  soul's  emphatic  testimony,  has  besought  God  with 
tears  to  give  proof  that  the  person  departed  is  not  really  dead. 
Millions  of  distracted  minds  are  asking  for  such  proof  to-day, 
and  indeed  this  is  one  of  the  causes  which  are  so  effectually 
promoting  the  revival  of  Spiritism  at  the  present  time.  Only 
very  rarely,  however,  under  exceptional  and  peculiar  condi- 
tions, and  without  any  initiative  on  the  human  side,  has  such 
proof  been  given. 

Are  we  then  seriously  to  credit  the  claim  that,  while  God  in 
His  wisdom  denies  the  evidence  craved  for  in  earnest  prayer  to 
the  mass  of  mankind  and  to  the  very  best  of  men.  He  furnishes 
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that  evidence  through  the  ouija  board,  to  the  most  frivolous 
inquirers,  and  by  means  unquestionably  perilous  to  the  mental 
and  moral  health  of  those  through  whom  it  is  furnished? 
Can  anything  more  improbable  be  conceived?  If  this  were 
really  so,  would  we  not  have  to  part  with  our  instinctive  feel- 
ings of  reverence  for  God  and  our  sense  of  His  holiness  and 
justice,  and  would  we  not  have  to  admit,  in  view  of  the  facts 
I  have  presented,  that  such  a  method  of  disclosing  so  signi- 
ficant a  truth  to  us  is  offensive  to  our  reason  and  common 
sense  ?  It  is  surely  only  a  science  which  has  entered  on  crooked 
paths  and  which  has  lost  all  sense  of  the  true  proportion  of 
things  that  can  make  such  a  claim  and  that  can  induce  in- 
experienced persons  to  venture  on  these  perilous  quicksands. 

Very  justly  remarks  the  American  psychologist  Dr.  Quack- 
enbos :  ®  "It  may  well  be  asked,  if  communication  with  the 
dead  be  lawful  and  sought  with  satisfaction,  would  God  have 
concealed  from  us  so  innocent  a  means  of  gratifying  the  most 
intense  longings  of  human  nature?  The  answer  of  the  cen- 
turies is :  No !  The  proof  of  immortality  is  not  to  be  sought  for 
in  the  vaporings  of  Spiritism." 

In  view  then  of  the  undeniable  and  now  very  widely  ad- 
mitted facts  stated  here  in  mere  outline,  one  cannot  warn  the 
public  too  earnestly  against  these  practices,  seemingly  so  simple 
and  harmless  and  yet  attended,  in  so  many  instances,  by  such 
fatal  consequences.  They  have  about  them  a  peculiar  and 
almost  irresistible  fascination  for  a  certain  order  of  mind,  and 
that  fascination  becomes  intensified  by  the  very  elusiveness  of 
the  phenomena  and  the  lack  of  definiteness  and  finality  which 
characterize  the  communications.  The  mind  is  kept  in  a 
chronic  state  of  expectancy,  incessantly  craving  for  further 
disclosures.  It  is  therefore  the  first  step  that  counts,  and  par- 
ents and  educators  should  see  to  it  that  that  first  step  is  never 
taken.  Where  the  practice  has  been  carelessly  indulged  in, 
it  should  be  rigidly  discontinued  before  any  appreciable  de- 
gree of  "  development "  is  reached.  For  more  reasons  than 
one  the  board  should  not  be  tolerated  in  any  Christian  house- 
hold or  placed  within  the  reach  of  the  young.  .  We  should 
also  guard  them  against  coming  in  contact  with  a  form  of 

®  Body  and  Spirit. 
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modern  literature,  calling  itself  scientific,  in  which  these  prac- 
tices are  encouraged  by  men  whose  one  aim  is  to  obtain  evi- 
dence of  human  survival,  but  who  have  no  regard  for  the 
moral  and  physical  well-being  of  those  to  whom  they  appeal. 
It  should  be  pointed  out  that  all  truly  scientific  and  informed 
men,  such  as  Dr.  Mercier  in  London,  Dr.  Viollet  in  France, 
and  the  late  Dr.  Lapponi  in  Italy,  have  branded  these  prac- 
tices as  dangerous  to  mental  and  moral  health  and  have  seri- 
ously warned  against  all  such  tampering  with  the  unseen  world. 
They  assure  us,  on  the  ground  of  personal  experience,  that  the 
number  of  the  victims  of  these  cults  is  increasing  day  by  day. 

The  practice  itself  is  no  discovery  of  modern  science — 
nothing  new  in  the  world  of  phenomena,  as  some  would  have 
us  believe.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  extremely  ancient.  In 
China  the  little  board  has  been  known  for  centuries  and  is 
admitted  to  be  a  means  of  spirit  intercourse.  In  one  form  or 
another  these  practices  were  indulged  in  by  the  pagan  races 
and  may  indeed  be  considered  to  be  characteristic  of  the  pagan 
civilizations.  They  were  condemned  and  forbidden  by  the 
laws  of  Moses  because  they  were  known  to  undermine  and 
destroy  the  true  spiritual  life  of  the  people.  They  fell  into 
disuse  in  proportion  as  the  light  of  Christianity  spread  through 
the  world.  Their  revival  in  our  time  is  not  a  step  forward  but 
a  step  backward ;  it  is  a  return  to  distinctly  heathen  and  anti- 
Christian  beliefs  and  practices  and  additional  evidence  of  the 
fact  that  the  world  is  once  more  relapsing  into  paganism. 

J.  Godfrey  Raupert. 

North  East,  Pa. 

JOHN  THE  PBEOUBSOB. 

THE  figure  of  John  the  Baptist  will  ever  exercise  a  power- 
ful fascination  over  thinking  minds.  Occupying  a 
unique  position  between  the  Old  Dispensation  and  the  New; 
participating  in  each,  yet  belonging  wholly  to  neither;  the 
last  of  the  ancient  prophets  and  the  first  of  the  new  teachers ; 
the  last  of  that  long,  venerable  line  of  inspired  watchers  who 
through  the  anxious  centuries  strained  with  unfaltering  hope 
for  the  first  glimmering  of  the  rising  of  the  Sun  of  Justice — 
to  John  was  reserved  the  supreme  honor  of  announcing  the 
end  of  darkness  and  the  dawn  of  a  new  day,  of  proclaiming  the 
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passing  of  the  Ancient  Covenant  and  the  coming  of  the  New 
Kingdom. 

For  a  mission  so  exalted,  to  offer  in  his  person  and  in  his  life 
a  fitting  close  to  the  sublime  succession  of  seers  of  the  Old 
Law  and  a  worthy  heralding  to  the  long-expected  Messiah, 
there  was  required  a  moral  grandeur  such  as  had  never  before 
been  demanded  of  man.  And  that  this  was  actually  realized 
by  John,  the  awed  testimony  of  his  contemporaries  would  be 
proof  sufficient  even  if  we  had  not  the  word  of  the  God-man 
Himself  that  there  had  been  none  born  of  woman  who  was 
greater  than  John  the  Baptist. 

The  prophecies  concerning  the  time  of  the  coming  of  the 
Christ  were  being  fulfilled  one  after  another.  The  sceptre  of 
Israel  which  Jacob  had  said  would  not  pass  from  the  hand  of 
Juda  till  "  he  cometh  who  is  to  be  sent ",  was  now  wielded  by 
a  foreigner.  The  years  spoken  of  by  Daniel  the  prophet  were 
accomplished.  A  brilliant  star  had  been  seen  to  burn  in  the 
heavens  some  years  before  and  had  greatly  alarmed  Herod,  for 
many  of  the  priests  thought  that  it  was  the  star  foretold  by 
Balaam  many  centuries  before.  A  rumor,  vague  indeed  but 
agitated,  had  gone  whispering  over  all  Israel  that  a  virgin  had 
given  birth  to  a  male  child  according  to  the  prophecy  made  to 
Achaz.  The  Mother  and  Babe  had  long  since  disappeared. 
Some  said  that  the  two  had  perished  in  the  massacre  at 
Bethlehem.  But  others  averred  that  they  had  escaped  into 
Egypt  and  after  the  death  of  Herod  had  gone  to  dwell  in 
Galilee.  "  Throughout  the  whole  East  ",  writes  a  contempor- 
aneous pagan  author,  "  there  prevailed  the  opinion  that  a  great 
ruler  was  shortly  to  appear  ". 

The  feeling  that  the  time  of  their  deliverance  was  at  hand 
caused  the  Jews  to  bear  even  more  bitterly  the  yoke  of  the 
Romans.  There  were  stories  of  armed  bands  of  patriots  who 
drilled  in  mountain  fastnesses,  of  small  detachments  of  Roman 
soldiers  being  suddenly  attacked  and  overwhelmed  in  remote 
districts,  of  despotic  injustices  being  avenged  in  unexpected 
and  fearful  manner.  The  Roman  rulers,  anxious  and  fearful, 
redoubled  their  precautions  and  their  severities.  Nothing  was 
wanting  but  a  resolute  and  capable  leader  to  arouse  the  seething 
spirits  of  Israel  to  open  revolt. 
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At  this  time,  in  the  fifteenth  year  of  the  reign  of  Tiberius 
Caesar,  the  word  was  carried  through  the  country  like  wildfire 
that  a  new  prophet,  fearless  and  powerful  in  his  speech,  had 
appeared  in  the  valley  of  the  Jordan  like  another  Elias.  The 
strangest  tales  were  told  of  him.  He  was  said  to  be  the  son  of 
the  venerable  priest,  Zachary,  having  been  born  to  his  hitherto 
childless  parents  in  their  old  age.  Some  said  that  an  angel  had 
announced  the  birth  of  the  boy  to  Zachary  and  that  the  old 
priest  had  been  struck  dumb  for  a  while  because  he  doubted 
the  word  of  Jehovah's  messenger.  For  a  time,  the  child  had 
assisted  in  the  Temple ;  but  from  a  very  early  age  he  had  retired 
to  the  desert  above  the  Dead  Sea  and  had  lived  in  strict  seclu- 
sion. Travelers  lost  in  the  wilds  had  occasionally  come  across 
an  emaciated  hermit  whose  dress  was  coarse  camel-hair  cloth 
and  whose  only  food  was  such  as  the  arid  desert  could  afford. 
Many  were  the  legends  told  of  his  long  fasts,  his  penances,  and 
his  mysterious  communings  with  heavenly  beings. 

Now  that  he  had  come  forth  from  his  retirement  with  a 
message  from  the  Most  High,  the  word  was  passed  from  mouth 
to  mouth  that  Elias  had  returned,  and  great  throngs  journeyed 
down  into  the  valley  of  the  Sacred  River  to  hear  the  new  pro- 
phet. From  far  and  near  they  came — scribes  and  priests  from 
the  Temple  in  Jerusalem;  shepherds  and  husbandmen  from  the 
hills  of  Judea;  fisherfolk  from  Galilee;  merchants  and  govern- 
ment officials  from  the  great  cities ;  soldiers  from  the  military 
posts  and  tax-gatherers  from  the  public  offices — all  eager  to 
see  and  listen  to  this  wonderful  seer  whose  fiery  words  struck 
home  to  every  soul  and  whose  lofty  spirit  feared  to  give  of- 
fence to  no  man. 

Some  there  were  who  hoped  to  see  in  him  the  promised 
Messiah ;  others  journeyed  thither  out  of  idle  curiosity ;  others, 
again,  merely  from  desire  to  enjoy  the  sight  of  the  credulous 
crowds  and  to  bask  in  the  pleasing  thought  of  their  own 
superiority  to  such  superstitions.  But  whatever  the  motive  that 
prompted  them  to  come,  upon  one  and  all,  ignorant  and  learned 
alike,  citizen  and  soldier,  Roman  and  Jew,  the  same  over- 
mastering feeling  of  awe  and  reverence  was  powerfully  im- 
pressed by  this  mortified  prophet  with  his  eloquence  of  another 
world. 
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Not  one  of  all  the  multitudes  who  came  daily  to  hear  him 
dared  gainsay  a  single  word  he  spoke  or  dared  point  the  finger 
of  ridicule.  From  the  first  their  attitude  was  that  of  sub- 
missive children.  The  Pharisees  and  scribes,  who  blushed  not 
before  all  Israel  for  their  hypocrisy,  quailed  before  the  pierc- 
ing eye  and  the  bitter  rebukes  of  this  simple  son  of  the  desert; 
and  far  from  resenting  his  reproaches,  they  humbly  begged  to 
confess  their  iniquities  and  to  receive  his  baptism.  The  publi- 
cans, who  scrupled  not  to  rob  the  poor  of  their  last  farthing 
and  who  sneeringly  defied  the  hatred  of  the  embittered  people, 
trembled  and  shrank  before  the  just  wrath  of  the  prophet,  and 
they,  too,  petitioned  to  participate  in  the  mystic  baptism.  The 
Roman  soldiers,  recruited  from  the  very  dregs  of  society,  men 
who  were  hardened  to  every  feeling  of  remorse  and  who  were 
trained  to  fear  no  living  thing — they,  too,  experienced  a  secret 
terror  as  they  stood  in  the  presence  of  the  pure-minded  man 
of  God  and  they  too  asked  to  be  saved  by  his  baptism. 

Yet  he  was  no  fanatic.  He  advocated  no  impossible  re- 
forms. He  manifested  no  intention  to  overthrow  the  govern- 
ment of  the  Romans  or  to  destroy  the  power  of  the  authorities 
of  the  Temple.  His  great  purpose  was  to  prepare  men  for  the 
coming  of  the  Kingdom  of  God  and  he  never  tired  urging  all 
men  to  repent  of  their  sins  and  to  lead  better  lives.  "  I  am  the 
voice  of  one  crying  in  the  wilderness,  prepare  ye  the  way  of 
the  Lord,  make  straight  His  paths.  Level  the  mountains  of 
your  pride  and  the  valleys  of  your  iniquities.  Prepare!  for 
the  Kingdom  of  God  is  at  hand." 

Months  went  by  and  still  the  Baptist  lingered  in  the  desert 
of  the  Jordan  Valley,  preaching  repentance  for  sin,  baptizing 
the  crowds  who  came  to  him  in  ever-increasing  numbers,  and 
calling  on  all  Israel  to  prepare  for  the  coming  of  their  Messiah. 
There  were  now  with  him  a  number  of  men  who  attached  them- 
selves to  his  person.  These  he  instructed  so  that  they  could 
assist  him  in  his  preaching  and  his  baptizing,  for  the  throngs 
were  now  too  great  for  John  alone. 

The  conviction  gradually  settled  upon  the  people  that  this 
man,  upon  whom  Jehovah  had  laid  the  spirit  of  the  prophets, 
was  himself  the  promised  Messiah.  His  influence  was  now 
actually  greater  than  that  of  Pilate,  the  Roman  governor  of 
Judea,  and  greater  than  that  of  the  two  puppet  kings  who 
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ruled  the  other  provinces  in  the  name  of  Rome.  According  to 
the  Jewish  historian,  Josephus,  who  lived  at  the  time  of  the 
Baptist,  it  was  generally  acknowledged  that  the  great  mass  of 
the  people  were  prepared  to  do  anything  that  John  desired, 
and  the  rulers  feared  a  revolt. 

But  here  the  moral  greatness  of  John  rises  to  such  heights 
that  the  eye  of  ordinary  mortals  can  scarce  follow.  He  was 
now  at  the  summit  of  his  power.  He  could  easily  have  de- 
throned the  tyrants  who  ruled  Israel.  It  is  hardly  doubtful 
that  a  man  of  his  unrivaled  personality  could  have  brought 
other  nations,  perhaps  the  whole  eastern  world,  under  his  rule. 
Such,  however,  was  the  reverence  in  which  all  held  him  that 
no  one  dared  propose  what  was  in  the  mind  of  so  many.  But 
finally  some  of  the  bolder  spirits  openly  suggested  in  the  mas- 
ter's presence  that  he  was  the  promised  King  of  Israel.  The 
temptation  was  great,  but  the  Baptist  did  not  waver  for  an 
instant.  "  Nay  ",  he  answered,  "  I  am  not  the  Christ.  I  am 
merely  the  voice  of  one  crying  out  in  the  wilderness :  prepare 
ye  the  way  of  the  Lord.  There  comes  one  after  me  who  is 
worthier  than  I,  who  is  preferred  before  me,  the  latchet  of 
whose  shoe  I  am  not  worthy  to  loose.  I  baptize  with  water; 
but  He  shall  baptize  with  fire  and  with  the  Spirit  of  God." 

Even  this  formal  denial,  however,  could  not  dispell  the  feel- 
ing of  veneration  which  was  so  great  that  it  would  stop  at 
nothing.  And  one  day  when  the  throngs  were  pressing  round 
him  in  unusual  numbers  and,  entranced  by  his  preaching,  were 
crying  out  that  this  was  the  Christ  who  spoke  to  them,  the 
prophet  again  proclaimed  that  he  was  not  the  Promised  One. 
"  But  there  hath  stood  one  in  the  midst  of  you  whom  you  know 
not,"  he  said.  And  then,  as  his  whole  being  swelled  and 
trembled  with  divine  inspiration  and  the  fire  of  prophecy  shone 
in  his  eyes,  he  raised  his  long  emaciated  arm  till  it  pointed  to  a 
Galilean  stranger,  and  raising  his  voice  till  the  rocks  of  the 
desolate  region  reechoed  the  cry,  he  exclaimed :  "  Behold  the 
Lamb  of  God!  Behold  Him  who  has  come  to  take  away  the 
sins  of  the  world !     Israel,  behold  your  Messiah  !  " 

While  the  multitude  were  still  in  consternation,  John  entered 
the  Jordan  with  the  stranger  and  baptized  Him.  And  at  the 
moment,  the  heavens  opened  and  the  form  of  a  dove  descended 
and  rested  on  the  head  of  the  Galilean,  while  a  voice  from 
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heaven  was  heard :  "  This  is  my  beloved  Son,  in  whom  I  am 
well  pleased.     Hear  ye  Him !  " 

From  that  day  when  John  bore  testimony  to  Jesus,  the 
worldly  greatness  of  the  Baptist  sank.  No  longer  was  he  the 
acknowledged  spiritual  leader  of  Israel.  The  crowds  fell 
away  from  him  to  follow  the  new  prophet,  for  the  Nazarean 
spoke  with  an  authority  which  even  John  had  not  assumed,  and 
He  wrought  miracles,  whereas  John  had  wrought  no  miracles. 
Even  some  of  his  chosen  disciples  deserted  the  Baptist  to  sit 
at  the  feet  of  the  prophet  of  Galilee.  And  as  the  beauteous 
gleaming  of  the  morning  star  pales  and  fades  away  before  the 
splendor  of  the  rising  sun,  so  did  the  power  and  glory  of  the 
herald  of  the  Messiah  dwindle  away  before  the  majesty  of  the 
Messiah,  Himself.  Once  more  was  John  the  recluse  of  the 
desert. 

Although  his  worldly  greatness  sank,  however,  his  spiritual 
greatness  soared  to  ever  loftier  heights.  Instead  of  repining 
at  his  loss  of  prestige,  the  Baptist  only  rejoiced  therein.  In- 
stead of  placing  obstacles  in  the  way  of  the  defection  of  the 
people  to  Jesus,  John  even  urged  them  to  go  to  the  new  Teacher. 
Nay,  he  urged  his  closest  disciples  to  abandon  him.  But  the 
personal  attachment  of  some  of  these  followers  was  too  great 
to  be  broken.  They  clung  to  their  master  with  all  the  more 
passionate  love  and  veneration.  Time  and  again  did  they 
openly  betray  their  jealousy  of  the  growing  power  of  Jesus. 
Again  and  again  they  begged  their  master  to  resume  his  preach- 
ing and  win  back  the  people.  But  the  Baptist  constantly, 
though  gently,  resisted  their  pathetic  entreaties.  "  Did  I  not 
tell  you  ",  he  said,  "  that  there  comes  one  after  me  who  is 
preferred  before  me?  He  that  hath  the  bride  is  the  bride- 
groom. But  the  friend  of  the  bridegroom  who  standeth  and 
heareth  him,  rejoiceth  with  joy  because  of  the  bridegroom's 
voice.  This  my  joy,  therefore,  is  fulfilled.  He  must  increase 
and  I  must  decrease.     He  that  cometh  from  above  is  above  all." 

Words  revealing  a  greater  attachment  to  duty,  a  more  sub- 
lime unselfishness  and  devotion,  were  never  spoken  by  man. 
Alone  of  all  the  friends  of  Jesus,  the  Baptist  gave  no  thought 
to  his  personal  aggrandizement.  His  personal  gain  or  glory 
never  sullied  the  purity  of  his  thoughts  nor  the  simplicity  of 
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his  purpose.  Faithfully  had  he  performed  his  mission  of 
heralding  the  coming  of  the  Messiah ;  and  now  that  his  mission 
was  accomplished  his  joy  was  full. 

Nevertheless  the  spirit  of  the  ancient  prophets  had  not  left 
him.  Herod  the  King  had  entered  into  an  incestuous  union 
witli  his  brother's  wife.  The  anger  of  the  Baptist  was  roused 
at  so  shameless  an  example  of  sin  given  to  Israel.  He  hastened 
from  the  wilds  of  the  Jordan  Valley  to  the  castle  of  Herod,  at 
Machaerus.  There,  on  a  great  rock  that  rose  precipitous  from 
the  valley  of  the  Dead  Sea,  the  tyrant  had  constructed  a  palace 
and  fortress  wherein  he  might  revel  in  debauchery,  secure  from 
any  outbursts  of  popular  hate  which  he  had  so  much  reason 
to  fear.  But  the  walls  which  might  have  withstood  an  army 
could  not  hold  back  the  angered  prophet.  Alone  and  un- 
armed he  strode  through  the  massive  portals,  through  the 
shrinking  guards  into  the  very  hall  where  were  gathered  the 
revellers  to  celebrate  the  marriage.  Nor  did  he  stop  till  he 
stood  directly  before  the  throne  on  which  sat  the  lecherous 
tyrant  and  his  guilty  consort.  The  power  of  God  came  upon 
ilim  and  he  poured  forth  the  vials  of  his  wrath  upon  the  heads 
of  the  guilty  pair  who  cowered  before  him.  Alone  he  stood 
amidst  that  hostile  throng  and  called  down  the  curse  of  Jehovah 
on  the  incestuous  union. 

Boldness  of  such  a  nature  could  not  go  unpunished.  After 
the  first  consternation,  the  courtiers  rallied  sufficiently  to  seize 
the  prophet  and  cast  him  into  the  dungeon  of  the  castle.  Herod 
feared  to  release  John,  lest  that  powerful  voice  be  raised  against 
him  and  he  lose  his  tottering  throne.  Yet  he  equally  feared 
td  put  the  prophet  to  death,  for  it  was  only  too  clear  that  John 
had  merely  delivered  the  message  of  Jehovah,  and  Herod, 
though  stained  with  all  manner  of  crimes,  hesitated  at  the 
murder  of  a  prophet. 

For  ten  long  months  the  Baptist  languished  in  prison.  His 
devoted  disciples  risked  the  displeasure  of  Herod  and  fre- 
quently came  to  see  their  master.  When  they  saw  the  loath- 
someness of  the  dungeon  which  confined  him  who  all  his  life 
had  been  free  as  the  eagle;  when  they  beheld  the  sufferings  of 
John  and  contrasted  them  with  the  reports  of  the  f eastings  of 
Jesus  in  the  houses  of  the  rich;  when  they  recalled  all  that 
John  had  done  and  had  sacrificed  for  Jesus  and  saw  that  Jesus 
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raised  not  a  finger  to  rescue  John,  not  even  the  word  of  their 
master  sufficed  to  persuade  them  that  the  Nazarean  prophet 
was  the  Messiah ;  for.  they  reasoned  not  as  angels  but  as  men 
who  loved  their  master. 

To  quiet  their  fears  John  sent  his  disciples  to  Jesus.  They 
went  to  the  Galilean  as  He  was  preaching  and  asked  Him 
bluntly:  "Art  thou  the  Christ,  or  do  we  look  for  another?" 
But  Jesus  wrought  many  miracles  in  their  presence  and  then, 
turning  to  the  messengers,  said :  "  Go  and  tell  John  the  things 
that  you  have  seen  and  heard.  The  blind  see,  the  lame  walk, 
the  deaf  hear,  and  the  poor  have  the  gospel  preached  to  them." 
Then  he  added  gently :  "And  blessed  are  they  who  are  not 
scandalized  in  Me."  The  disciples  returned  to  the  prison  of 
John,  not  understanding  perhaps,  but  their  fears  quieted. 

The  end  came  soon  after.  In  consequence  of  an  oath  taken 
in  a  moment  of  drunkenness  and  debauch,  and  to  reward  the 
grossly  immoral  conduct  of  a  woman,  the  Baptist  was  be- 
headed; and  an  adulterous  queen  mocked  the  dead  face  oh 
which  she  had  not  dared  to  gaze  when  the  pure  soul  of  John 
shone  through  its  eyes. 

A  last  picture,  and  the  drama  is  over.  Night  has  come  down 
upon  the  valley  of  the  Jordan  and  the  Dead  Sea.  A  little  band 
of  heavily  cloaked  figures  can  be  seen  in  the  dim  light  of  the 
moon  toiling  up  the  precipitous  heights  of  Machaerus.  There 
is  a  hurried  colloquy  with  the  guards  at  the  gates  of  the 
fortress  and  the  whole  group  disappear  within  the  castle. 
Presently  the  cloaked  figures  emerge  carrying  some  heavy  ob- 
ject. They  make  for  the  brow  of  the  mountain  and  melt  into 
darkness.  In  the  morning  the  guards  tell  Herod  that  some 
one  has  stolen  the  body  of  the  Baptist. 

Such  is  the  figure  and  such  the  life  of  the  precursor  of  the 
Christ.  Such  was  the  mission  of  him  who  was  to  precede  the 
Messiah  in  the  spirit  and  in  the  power  of  Elias.  Thus  going 
back  in  thought  to  the  days  when  the  world  awaited  the  com- 
ing of  the  Saviour,  we  have  felt  the  longing  of  the  children 
of  Israel;  we  have  sympathized  with  their  sad  lot;  we  have 
been  roused  by  the  voice  of  one  crying  in  the  wilderness  and 
we  have  followed  the  crowds  into  the  wilds  of  the  Jordan 
Valley.     What  went  we  out  to  see?     A  man  whose  principles 
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yielded  to  every  breath  of  human  opinion  as  reeds  bend  before 
the  wind?  A  man  clothing  his  thoughts  with  words  which 
shall  not  offend  but  which  shall  fall  softly  and  wound  the  feel- 
ings of  no  one?  Did  we  behold  merely  a  prophet?  "Yea, 
and  more  than  a  prophet.  For  this  is  he  of  whom  it  is  written : 
Behold  I  send  my  angel  before  thy  face  who  shall  prepare  the 
way  before  thee.  Amen,  I  say  to  you,  that  there  has  not 
risen  among  them  that  are  born  of  women  a  greater  than  John 
the  Baptist." 

John  R.  Hagan. 
Cleveland,  Ohio. 


MEDITATIONS  OF  AN  EX-PRELATE.' 

THIS  is  written  with  the  conscious  purpose  that  it  may  be 
read  by  others ;  by  priests,  my  younger  brothers — ^though 
perhaps  not  until  I  am  beyond  the  criticism  of  earthly  judges 
as  to  its  wisdom.  "  Meditations  "  is  not  quite  the  proper  title; 
but  I  know  no  better  word  to  express  the  nature  of  desultory 
reflections  that  embody  recollections,  observations,  experiences, 
and  regrets  of  a  long  life  in  the  ministry  of  the  Sanctuary. 
The  ideas  or  impressions  were  jotted  down  at  intervals,  after 
I  had  withdrawn  from  diocesan  responsibility. 

I  am  not  a  bishop ;  but  I  have  frequently  acted  as  episcopal 
vicar  and  consultor.  Dignity,  or  what  men  Ccdl  position,  has 
had  little  attraction  for  me,  though  I  have  always  valued  in- 
fluence and  even  power,  when  it  could  be  separated  from  ex- 
ternal authority.  My  diocesan  charge  left  me  in  a  manner 
independent  of  superiors,  so  long  as  I  attended  to  the  duties 
of  my  office.  Those  under  me,  having  their  tasks  apportioned, 
worked  successfully  by  following  the  principles  that  govern 
ordinary  business  responsibility;  and  their  personal  gifts 
helped  to  enhance  my  own  credit,  mainly  because  I  had  a 
dominant  part  in  their  selection  for  office.  Popular  clerical 
gatherings  have  always  been  a  trial  to  my  sensitiveness;  not 
at  all  because  of  any  feeling  of  dislike  for  my  brethren  at 
arms,  but  from  a  conviction  that  their  tastes  and  ideals  dif- 
fered from  mine,  whether  by  reason  of  previous  education  or 

I  The  headings  of  sections  have  been  supplied  by  the  editor  of  these  musings. 
— Editor. 
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those  accidents  of  disposition  for  which  it  is  difficult  to  account, 
except  by  the  mystery  of  heredity. 

When  I  spoke  to  my  Ordinary — a  younger  man  than  myself 
— of  resigning  the  responsibility  of  my  charge,  he  demurred. 
I  could  plead  neither  poor  health  nor  even  impaired  faculties  ; 
but  I  felt  that  much  of  the  work  for  which  I  was  getting  the 
credit  was  done  by  others;  and  although  it  was  accomplished 
under  my  direction,  it  was  merely  that  my  judgment  con- 
firmed their  own,  as  well  as  their  industry.  The  time,  I  fore- 
saw, would  come  when  I  should  be  a  mere  figurehead,  held  in 
position  simply  by  the  reverence  which  my  superiors  had  for 
old  age,  and  the  consideration  of  past  services;  whilst  younger 
energies  were  debarred  from  the  exercise  of  talents  that  could 
only  succeed  by  having  free  scope  and  full  responsibility  for 
whatever  they  should  undertake.  I  had  served  under  three 
bishops,  all  men  of  superior  ability  and  unquestioned  integrity. 
One  of  them  had  died  while  still  in  middle  life,  though  he  had 
been  ill  for  some  years  before  the  end  came.  He  had  ordained 
me  with  my  class,  despite  the  fact  that  he  had  to  be  carried 
almost  bodily  into  the  sanctuary  and  was  manifestly  suffering 
acute  pain  during  the  long  service.  He  repudiated  the  sug- 
gestion of  an  auxiliary ;  and  young  as  I  was  I  realized  that  the 
dear  old  Bishop  was  jealous  of  his  authority.  Many  things 
went  awry,  because  he  could  not  supervise  them,  and  would 
not  let  others  take  the  responsibility,  even  though  in  his  name. 
Many  things  were  neglected  which  a  successor  would  find  it 
hard  to  adjust  or  correct  at  a  later  date;  and  it  was  evident  to 
all,  except  the  Bishop  himself — and  the  few  that  kept  him 
in  his  moods  by  a  false  sense  of  kindness  and  their  own 
convenience — that  cockle  was  growing  apace  in  the  vineyard, 
choking  the  life  of  souls  both  healthy  and  sick. 

Then  came  a  successor,  one  of  the  few  whom  the  dying 
Bishop  recognized  as  a  true  friend  to  the  end.  He  was  a  good, 
gentle  priest,  advanced  in  years.  In  fact,  he  had  taught  the 
late  Bishop  his  theology  in  the  Seminary.  But  his  outlook  on 
the  practical  world  was  limited.  The  Bishop  had  procured 
the  honor  of  the  purple  for  him  in  the  days  when  that  dis- 
tinction was  still  rare;  and  the  dear  old  Dean  seemed  to  en- 
joy the  new  halo,  though  he  had  seemed  to  think  but  little  of 
himself  in  the  days  before  it  had  come.     Well,  he  was  the 
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senior  and  administrator;  then  the  Bulls,  appointing  him 
Bishop,  came.  He  ruled  the  diocese  for  more  than  two  de- 
cades, strangely  hale  and  healthy  in  body;  but  gradually  be- 
coming feeble  in  mind,  with  the  weakness  of  a  child  that  at 
once  yields  and  tenaciously  clings  to  its  prerogatives.  Most 
people  liked  the  old  Bishop — all  pitied  him;  but  many  also 
regretted  the  things  that  were  being  sacrificed  through  a  lack 
of  vigorous  supervision.  Toward  the  end  the  Holy  See  ap- 
pointed a  coadjutor,  and  all  things  revived;  and  more  notice- 
ably after  the  old  Bishop  was  dead,  much  beloved  and  honored 
for  his  priestly  qualities. 

These  considerations  made  me  reflect  on  my  own  position; 
and,  being  unwilling  to  have  men  comment  on  my  past  life 
as  I  had  heard  them  comment  on  the  lives  of  two  of  my  su- 
periors, who  were  much  more  favored  in  mind  and  spiritual 
endowments  than  I  could  ever  claim,  I  resolved  not  to  wait  for 
the  period  of  inefficiency,  when  it  might  be  hidden  from  me 
while  apparent  to  others.  To  retire  would  at  all  events  give 
me  leisure  and  opportunity  to  prepare  for  death  in  a  more 
deliberate  way  than  I  could  do  amid  the  distinctions  of  office. 
That  I  was  burying  any  considerable  talent  I  did  not  believe, 
as  already  stated,  since  others  were  filling  my  place  with 
success  for  which  I  was  only  getting  the  emoluments.  Happily 
I  was  not  dependent,  having  sufficient  income  from  sources 
in  no  way  connected  with  my  ecclesiastical  position  and  priestly 
order. 

What  I  have  said  will  serve  to  indicate  the  relative  worth 
of  these  meditations  to  those  who  care  to  read  them.  They 
touch  the  manifold  relations  during  more  than  thirty  years 
spent  in  missionary  activity  amid  study  of  men  and  things — 
and  books.  They  are  presented  without  logical  order  or 
reference  to  time  and  place. 

Clerical  Invitations. 

My  professed  retirement  has  apparently  not  lessened  my 
standing  in  the  diocese — olim  cum  dignitate.  I  get  invita- 
tions from  members  of  the  clergy  to  attend  the  "  Forty  Hours  " 
— the  final  dinner;  and  to  jubilees  (  silver  and  golden),  and 
receptions,  and  funerals.  To  some  of  these  I  must  go,  and  I 
want  to;  but  not  to  all.     Some  of  the  invitations  require  an 
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answer — R.  S.  V.  P.  printed  at  the  foot;  others  do  not  call 
for  reply. 

Being  a  prelate — ^(jomestic,  at  court — I  must  acknowledge 
a  clerical  courtesy,  at  least  when  it  involves  a  place  at  dinner. 
Many  of  my  brethren  do  not  mind  the  courtesy ;  they  are  above 
such  things,  being  accustomed  to  having  the  latchstring  out, 
and  a  welcome  for  the  clerical  visitor  at  any  time.  That  was 
their  way  at  home  in  the  old  country,  and  it  is  a  comfortable 
way — at  home,  where  good  stew  and  a  hot  punch  is  the  rule 
of  the  day,  and  where  to  be  asked  is  to  be  sure  to  go  if  you  can. 
Things  are  somewhat  different  here.  A  hundred  guests  in- 
vited to  a  catered  dinner,  when  only  sixty  or  seventy  may  at- 
tend, makes  a  difference  in  the  calculations  of  the  pastoral 
treasurer.  I  must  answer  in  such  cases  as  a  matter  of  justice 
to  the  host.     Must  I  ?     Can  I  ?     How  ? 

In  a  large  diocese,  every  day,  at  certain  seasons,  brings  a 
number  of  invitations  of  one  kind  or  other  from  members  of 
the  clergy  or  from  religious  communities.  If  I  write  an 
answer  to  each  of  these,  I  shall  be  kept  unusually  busy  at  times. 
And  if  I  don't  want  to  accept  (as  a  rule  I  don't,  being  con- 
stitutionally unsociable  and  inclined  to  silence;  and  suffering 
moreover  from  periodical  touches  of  dyspepsia),  it  will  prove 
embarrassing  to  have  to  give  a  reason  in  each  case — white  lies, 
excuses  which  everybody  sees  through ;  and  if  these  are  re- 
peated to  the  same  parties  they  become  as  offensive  as  if  I  said 
without  reserve,  "  I  won't  accept  because  it  doesn't  suit  me  ". 

I  must  make  some  rules  how  to  act  in  such  cases,  based  on 
general  principles  of  ethics  and  fraternal  consideration,  with- 
out making  myself  a  slave  to  conventionalities  or  insincerity. 

Here  are  the  canons  which  will  regulate  in  future  my  at- 
tention to  the  various  kinds  of  invitations  that  come  to  me. 

Written  Invitations,  that  is,  personal  courtesies,  whatever 
their  nature,  must  be  answered  in  writing.  The  tone  and 
degree  of  cordiality  must  be  determined  by  the  invitation  itself, 
or  by  the  character  and  position  of  the  person  who  issues  it. 
If  I  find  it  inconvenient  to  accept,  I  shall  simply  state  that  I 
regret  being  prevented  from  attending  the  ceremony,  etc. ; 
which  would  be  true,  even  if  I  had  no  other  reason  than  my 
natural  dislike  of  indiscriminate  company,  publicity,  and  the 
rest.  That  is  a  natural  defect  that  I  to  some  extent  regret, 
for  it  is  inconvenient,  at  least. 
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Typewritten  invitations  or  printed  forms  bearing  the  signa- 
ture of  the  host  must  also  be  answered,  formally  in  typewrit- 
ing, or  in  handwriting,  but  impersonally,  e.  g.  "  Mgr.  N.  re- 
grets that  he  is  prevented  from  attending,"  and  the  rest. 

Printed  invitations  to  dinner,  luncheon,  reception,  etc.,  in- 
volving the  securing  of  covers  or  seats  must  be  at  once  an- 
swered, if  accepted.  These  invitations  imply  the  necessity  of 
special  preparations,  arrangements  touching  precedence  and 
expense.  Acceptance  in  this  case  is  in  the  nature  of  a  request 
for  service  or  courtesy  offered. 

It  does  not,  however,  seem  reasonable  to  me  to  expect  an 
answer  to  such  invitations,  unless  they  are  accepted,  inasmuch 
as  they  are  general  (i.  e.  addressed  to  a  class),  not  personal, 
and  the  host  is  in  no  way  helped  by  your  saying  that  you  will 
not  attend.  Indeed  one  saves  him  trouble  by  not  obliging 
him  to  read  general  excuses. 

Frequently  clerical  invitations  of  this  kind  are  accompanied 
by  a  postal  card  with  the  form  "  I  will  .  .  .  attend  the  cere- 
mony ".  I  think  this  form  lacks  delicacy.  No  man  has  the 
right  to  make  me  sign  my  name  to  a  form  stating  "  I  will  not 
attend  ".  I  should  want  to  give  some  reason  if  I  signed  my 
name.  The  printed  invitation  is  as  a  rule  impersonal.  It  be- 
comes personal  by  my  saying  "  I  will  attend  ".  Otherwise, 
I  take  it,  it  is  better  to  say  nothing. 

Clerical  Promotions. 

To-day  my  friend  Father  Melody  came  to  see  me.  He  is  a 
type  of  the  mild-eyed  gentle  Irish  soggarth,  with  a  good  deal 
of  humor,  and  no  ire;  though  he  complains  of  liver  trouble. 
He  brought  news  of  some  clerical  changes  which  had  not  yet 
got  into  the  papers.  He  is  a  consultor  of  the  Bishop  and, 
though  officially  prudent,  likes  to  gossip  a  bit  where  he  knows 
it  does  no  harm. 

"  Father  Nugent  has  been  called  to  the  Cathedral,"  he 
said;  and  "  Doctor  DriscoU  is  slated  as  the  new  vicar." 

The  former  I  did  not  know ;  the  latter  had  been  my  assistant 
for  two  years — a  Roman  student  and  an  excellent  young  priest. 
Father  Melody  did  not  approve  of  either  of  the  appointments, 
but  "  the  Bishop  had  made  up  his  mind  " ;  so  we  had  nothing 
to  do  but  to  say  placet. 
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"  But  Father  Nugent  is  a  level-headed  and  worthy  priest," 
I  said.  "  He  will  do  honor  to  the  position.  Besides,  the  Bishop 
knows  that  he  can  trust  him." 

"  That  is  just  it,"  replied  Father  Melody.  "  I  don't  blame 
the  Bishop's  heart  or  his  judgment  regarding  the  men." 

"  What  do  you  blame,  then?  " 

"  His  discretion,  or  the  lack  of  it.  It  is  perfectly  plain  that 
the  appointments  smack  of  nepotism.  Father  Nugent  is  to  be 
his  secretary — which  means  that  the  present  chancellor,  whose 
position  has  been  merely  that  of  an  episcopal  master  of  cere- 
monies, is  to  be  replaced  by  the  younger  man,  who  is  the 
Bishop's  nephew.  DriscoU  is  also  a  distant  relative.  At  all 
events  he  comes  of  the  same  clan  and  from  the  same  county  in 
Ireland.  Whilst  both  men  are  worthy,  there  are  others  equally 
worthy  and  more  capable  who  have  done  longer  service  in 
the  diocese.  Either  Stanton  or  Henkly  would  be  chosen  by 
common  consent  for  the  vicarship,  and  the  Bishop,  under  or- 
dinary circumstances,  could  hardly  have  passed  them  over, 
without  arousing  comment.  It  is  just  in  line  with  bringing 
his  brother  over  here  from  the  old  country  and  assigning  him 
to  a  newly  vacant  parish  over  the  head  of  ten  resident  pastors, 
on  the  plea  that  they  were  needed  in  their  places  and  that  a 
change  would  cause  inconvenience.  Rot.  It  touches  respect 
and  the  confidence  of  the  people  and  the  loyalty  of  the  priests 
who  see  the  weakness  of  the  arrangement.  It  is  as  bad  as  a 
pastor  who  leaves  all  his  belongings  to  his  relatives.  The 
people  see  through  the  thing  and  dislike  it." 

The  Priest's  Hands. 

This  morning  I  was  unable  to  say  Mass.  I  had  an  accident 
last  evening;  the  breaking  of  a  window  chain  caused  a  severe 
bruising  of  the  index  finger  of  my  right-hand.  For  some  time 
I  have  been  celebrating  in  a  private  oratory  where  the  Blessed 
Sacrament  is  reserved.  The  chapel  belongs  to  the  Christian 
Brothers  of  the  parish  schools  near-by.  As  it  was  the  First 
Friday,  I  sent  a  message  to  Father  Williams  to  ask  if  one  of 
his  assistants  might  come  over  to  supply  the  Mass.  Father 
Williams  came  himself.  As  I  could  do  no  better  I  went  to 
Holy  Communion  at  his  Mass,  and  afterward  he  walked  over 
with  me  to  the  house  for  a  smoke  and  a  chat.  My  sister  served 
breakfast  and  I  invited  him  to  join  me  in  a  cup  of  coffee. 
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I  like  Father  Williams  very  much.  He  is  a  cheery  and 
zealous  priest,  and  has  his  flourishing  parish  in  admirable  con- 
trol. As  he  poised  his  cigar  over  the  saucer  and  praised  the 
aroma  of  my  mocha,  I  noticed — God  forgive  me! — his  uncut 
fingernails.  They  were  edged  like  a  mortuary  card.  The 
momentary  reflection  that  he  had  dispensed  Holy  Communion 
with  these  media  somehow  touched  me  with  a  sense  of  re- 
pulsion. I  reflected.  If  my  servant  bathed  his  thumb  in  my 
soup  plate  or  impressed  it  on  the  dessert,  I  should  probably 
lose  my  appetite.  What  would  have  been  the  sensation  had 
I  noticed  the  hands  of  the  celebrant  at  Communion  ?  Doubt- 
less there  are  some  persons  who  are  afl"ected  similarly,  among 
the  laity.  Is  the  reception  of  the  Bread  of  Angels  marred 
perchance  for  them  also  by  the  accident  of  its  being  handled 
by  soiled  fingers  ? 

Father  Williams's  visit  has  set  me  reflecting.  There  is  a 
boy  that  serves  my  Mass.  He  is  the  son  of  a  machinist's  la- 
borer who  makes  a  fairly  good  home  for  his  family,  a  wife 
and  four  children.  The  oldest  is  a  girl  of  sixteen,  a  fine  type 
of  the  Irish  American  maid,  who  occasionally  helps  my  sister 
to  tidy  our  little  domicile.  She  wants  to  be  a  nun  with  the 
Sisters  of  Mercy  who  teach  the  parish  school.  I  see  her  oc- 
casionally helping  her  younger  brother  in  his  home  lessons; 
for  she  expects  that  he  will  go  to  the  High  School,  and  later 
be  admitted  to  the  Seminary. 

When  I  asked  her  recently  how  Gerald  was  getting  on  with 
his  lessons,  she  answered :  "  Fairly  well,  Father." 

I  have  always  insisted  on  my  people  calling  me  "  Father  " 
rather  than  "  Monsignor  ".  I  explain  to  them  that,  while  I 
have  the  honor  of  belonging  to  the  Pope's  household,  as  a 
priest  I  would  rather  remain  the  simple  "  Father  "  to  my  dear 
old  flock.  It  is  a  mere  idiosyncracy — which  I  don't  suppose 
others  would  share;  but  I  like  the  sound  of  the  word  better 
than  anything  on  earth,  and  hope  that  we  shall  find  each  other 
as  members  of  one  common  family  in  heaven.  To  miss  that 
relation,  or  the  constant  feeling  of  its  presence,  was  the  sole 
regret  I  had  in  leaving  my  parish. 

"  Who  is  teaching  him  his  Latin,  Lizzie?  "  I  asked  her. 
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She  blushed,  for  the  boy  was  too  young  to  attend  the  Latin 
school,  and  I  knew  that  when  she  had  asked  one  of  the  junior 
Fathers  of  the  parish  to  give  Gerald  some  lessons,  he  had 
put  her  off,  saying  that  that  would  come  later. 

"  I  have  taught  him  to  serve  Mass  ",  said  the  girl ;  **  for 
he  thought  he  might  take  Johnny  Higgins's  place  sometime 
when  Johnny  could  not  come  early  enough,  since  they  moved 
to  the  new  house  on  Baker  Street.  Then  I  urged  him  to 
ask  permission  to  serve  your  Mass." 

"  He  does  it  very  nicely.  Only  he  says  *  Habimus  ad 
Dominum,'  when  it  should  be  *  Habemus  ad  Dominum  '  ". 

"  Oh,  I  did  n't  know  that.  Father.  It  was  my  fault.  I 
made  him  study  the  words  with  me  from  the  prayer  book,  and 
Sister  Rose  went  over  it  with  me;  but  I  guess  she  did  n't  say 
*  Habimus '.  She  is  cutting  out  a  pattern  for  a  cassock  which 
I  am  to  make  up  for  him,  and  a  surplice  of  Irish  linen.  It  is 
to  be  the  Roman  cut.  She  says  an  altar  boy  should  be  perfect 
in  everything." 

**  Just  so,  Elizabeth.  Since  you  speak  of  it,  let  me  say  that 
you  must  buy  him  a  nailbrush.  A  boy  who  works  in  the  gar- 
den and  who  plays  ball  may  not  always  keep  his  hands  clean. 
But  when  he  comes  to  serve  at  the  altar  in  the  mornings,  he 
should  have  clean  fingers.  You  see  it  will  be  a  good  training 
for  him  in  reverence  toward  the  Blessed  Sacrament.  If  our 
Bishop  were  to  invite  him  at  any  time  to  dine  with  His  Lord- 
ship, you  would  see  to  it,  I  am  sure,  that  he  appeared  in  ele- 
gant trim  from  head  to  foot  and  fingertip.  Well,  in  serving 
Mass  the  lad  attends  the  Divine  Banquet,  the  Last  Supper 
repeated  for  our  salvation.     Look  to  his  fingers." 

"  I  will  ".  She  was  mortified,  I  knew ;  but  it  would  do  her 
no  harm.  The  sensitiveness  was  part  of  her,  and  no  mere  in- 
dication of  self-love.  After  that  my  little  man  came  to  Mass 
"  innocens  manibus  ".  Later  I  noticed  that  he  changed  his 
shoes  at  the  foot  of  the  stairs  in  the  vestibule  before  he  came 
up  to  the  oratory  to  vest.  Elizabeth  had  got  him  a  neat  pair 
of  slippers  with  French  buckles.  A  few  years  later,  and 
Gerald  will  be  the  master  of  ceremonies  at  the  parish  church. 
Then  the  altar  boys  will  have,  I  am  sure,  white  cotton  or  silk 
gloves,  just  as  they  have  in  the  Sisters'  chapel. 
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My  Books. 

Now  that  the  Bishop  has  released  me  from  active  respon- 
sibility, I  must  set  about  making  a  definite  rule  of  life — of 
how  I  shall  spend  my  days,  so  as  to  fulfill  the  purpose  of  my 
priestly  ordination.  The  obligation  to  be  useful  to  others 
to  the  best  of  my  ability  is  still  upon  me;  for  the  old  Jesuit 
whom  I  consulted  about  my  leaving  the  mission  made  it  very 
plain  to  me  that  my  going  into  retirement  would  be  ruinous 
if  it  meant  merely  that  I  dreaded  labor  and  desired  to  avoid 
the  responsibility  of  service  under  the  plea  of  saving  my  soul. 

"  Your  heart  will  dry  up,"  he  said,  "  unless  you  keep  it  un- 
der the  softening  influence  of  charity,  by  visiting  the  sick, 
relieving  distress,  counseling  those  who  are  troubled  in  soul. 
These  things  you  must  not  give  up." 

Happily  I  am  in  the  position  of  priestly  relation  to  some  of 
my  old  parishioners.  They  are  those  with  whom  I  came  but 
rarely  in  touch,  because  the  work  of  attending  them  was  usu- 
ally left  to  my  senior  curate.  He  is  still  the  chaplain  of  the 
old  Poor-house,  and  he  will  not  object  to  my  making  periodical 
visits  to  his  clients.  Then  there  is  the  State  prison,  where  I 
can  occasionally  go  to  give  some  help. 

The  thing  I  want  to  do  first,  however,  is  to  put  my  librar}- 
in  order.  There  are  a  good  many  books — ^besides  the  works 
that  treat  of  theology  and  philosophy  such  as  are  found 
in  a  clerical  home.  I  am  not  over- fond  of  either,  at  least  in 
those  speculative  aspects  which  are  the  burden  of  most  works 
on  these  subjects.  The  Sacred  Scriptures  I  do  like.  They 
contain  for  me  all  the  philosophy  and  theology  worth  knowing; 
and  after  one  has  gone  through  the  Seminary  training,  and 
there  learnt  how  to  use  the  revealed  wisdom  that  is  written 
everywhere  about  us,  in  nature,  in  the  hearts  of  our  fellows, 
in  our  own  hearts,  and  in  books,  he  is  apt  to  go  back  to  the 
Bible  as  the  most  perfect  expression  of  it  all.  That  is  presum- 
ably how  St.  Jerome  regarded  it.  He  had  studied  Rhetoric 
under  masters  like  ^lius  Donatus;  then  he  pored  over  the 
secrets  of  Greek  philosophy  in  Antioch ;  next  he  retired  to  study 
the  Hebrew  traditions  among  the  Fathers  of  the  desert.  The 
charming  expositions  of  Holy  Writ  by  Gregory  of  Nazianzen 
had  attracted  him  to  seek  further  treasures  of  thought  at  Rome. 
There  he  met  Damasus,  the  cultured  poet-Pope,  and  in  the 
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society  of  the  learned  men  and  women,  among  whom  were 
Paulinus  and  Epiphanius  of  Salamis,  Marcella,  Paula,  Eusto- 
chium,  he  drank  deep  draughts  of  the  best  that  classical  liter- 
ature and  art  could  offer  at  the  time.  But  the  sacred  voice 
of  the  inspired  volume  constantly  rang  in  his  ears,  and  still 
in  ripe  manhood  he  quit  Rome  for  Palestine,  the  land  of  the 
Bible,  and  there  for  more  than  thirty  years,  mostly  at  Bethle- 
hem, gave  himself  to  the  reading  and  study  of  the  Sacred 
Scriptures.  "  Keep  it  in  your  hands,"  he  advises  Nepotian, 
"  day  and  night " ;  and  I  mean  to  make  it  my  chief  study  like- 
wise, now  that  I  shall  have  the  leisure  to  do  so.  It  will  not 
hinder  me  from  doing  some  preaching  or  writing  occasion- 
ally. I  recall  what  the  sacred  teachers  of  oratory  say  about 
the  power  of  the  Biblical  language  in  the  pulpit,  and  I  have 
felt  it  in  listening  to  many  eloquent  preachers. 

As  for  the  benefit  of  Scriptural  reading  in  the  forming  of 
literary  style,  I  am  firmly  convinced  that  it  is  a  greater  help 
toward  bringing  any  gift  of  expression  to  perfection  than 
any  other  medium.  I  have  heard  Stedman,  Smiles,  Hutton, 
and  others  say  so.  But  the  most  emphatic  expression  in  this 
regard  has  come  from  Marion  Crawford,  the  author  of  Mr. 
Isaacs,  Dr.  Claudius,  Saracinesca,  and  other  charming  novels 
in  English.  He  wrote :  "  The  more  a  man  reads  the  Bible  the 
better  will  he  write  English.  I  am  not  a  particularly  devout 
person,  though  I  am  a  good  Roman  Catholic,  and  I  do  not 
recommend  the  Bible  from  any  religious  reason.  But  if  we 
were  English  Brahmans,  and  believed  nothing  contained  there- 
in, I  would  still  maintain  that  the  Bible  should  be  the  first 
study  of  a  literary  man.  Then  the  great  poets,  Shakespeare, 
Milton,  Pope,  and  the  rest." 

I  shall  have  to  get  a  book-plate.  Past  experience  has  taught 
me  that  clerical  book-lenders  are  special  victims  of  their  tribe. 
If  you  have  a  reputation  for  booklore  or  are  in  possession  of 
rare  books,  everybody  who  is  in  want  of  a  particular  book,  to 
write  a  dissertation  for  the  Ecclesiastical  Conference,  or  an 
article  for  the  diocesan  paper,  or  some  magazine ;  or  the  priest 
who  wants  to  convince  a  prospective  convert  and  refute  an 
aggressive  controversialist,  will  apply  to  you  for  material  in 
the  shape  of  books.     Then   of  course   Father  Tom   and   his 
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brothers  will  drop  in  and  take  away  what  attracts  them  on  my 
shelves.  I  am  particularly  liable  to  be  the  object  of  such 
attentions,  because  I  have  an  admirable  selection  of  clerical 
humoristica,  illustrated  treasures  of  the  English  and  foreign 
classics,  and  the  things  that  a  priest  is  apt  to  enjoy  among  the 
amcenitates  literariae. 

Many  times  before,  I  have  resolved  to  get  a  label  by  which 
to  identify  the  precious  volumes  which  I  dislike  to  lose  or  have 
injured.     Once  I  asked  my  friend  Erasmus  Kelly,  who  is  a 
classical  scholar  as  well  as  a  wag,  to  write  me  a  little  book 
verse  in  the  style  of  "  Hie  liber  mens  est ".     He  wrote : 

Librum  meum — recole — 
Manibus  tu  tenes. 
Quamprimum  restituas 
Si  vis  ut  sint  lenes 
Qui  tormentant  fures 
Infernorum  poenis. 
Nomen  mihi  A^.  N.  est 
Nosti  ubi  dego. 
Memento  quod  etiam 
Aliquando  lego. 

It  is  a  bit  too  long,  though  more  likely  to  attract  notice  than 
the  conventional  forms  of  "  Thomas  N.  liber  "  or  "  Ex  libris 
Bibliothecae  personalis,"  which  are  too  objective  to  rouse  the 
conscience  of  the  book  borrower. 


THE  lEISH  OLERGY  AND  NATIONALISM  BEFOEB  THE 
EEFORMATION. 

THE  object  of  this  paper  is  to  show  that  the  forces  of  dis- 
union which  religious  differences  existing  between  Ire- 
land and  England  have  created,  are  mainly  to  be  attributed  to 
the  nationalist  rather  than  religious  ideals  whereby  the  creeds 
of  the  peoples  of  these  countries  are  saturated.  To  prove  this 
all  the  more  conclusively,  the  period  of  Anglo-Irish  history 
preceding  the  Reformation  has  been  utilized,  because  then  the 
religious  tenets  of  Irish  and  English  alike  were  the  same. 
Nevertheless  I  claim  to  show  from  the  facts  produced  that  the 
churches  of  the  rival  races  were  constantly  in  collision  with 
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each  other.  For  the  presence  of  this  disunion  where  there  was 
perfect  unity  of  creed,  we  can  educe  no  other  great  fundamental 
reason  than  the  nationalism  of  the  Irish  Church. 

To  prove  this  thesis  I  have  presented  in  the  first  part  of  this 
paper,  as  far  as  possible,  only  facts.  To  make  more  clear 
the  meaning  of  these  facts  and  add  strength  to  the  argument, 
I  have  sought,  in  the  second  section,  reasons  for  their  existence 
as  far  back  as  the  first  days  of  Irish  Christianity  when  the 
spirit  of  the  Irish  nation  first  fraternized. 

It  seems  important  to  realize  this  aspect  of  Irish  national- 
ism. Strictly  speaking,  religious  bigotry  as  such  is  an  inap- 
preciable quantity  in  Ireland.  What  goes  under  the  name  of 
religious  bigotry  is  almost  always  in  reality  a  bigotry  of  class 
and  ascendancy.  Perhaps,  if  this  were  realized,  a  great  ad- 
vance would  have  been  made  in  the  work  of  moulding  into  one 
the  many  discordant  elements  in  Irish  life. 

I. 

Religion,  no  matter  what  its  form  may  be,  and  no  matter 
with  what  national  circumstances  its  fortunes  may  be  bound 
up,  can  never  claim  to  be  one  of  the  elements  which  con- 
stitute the  essence  of  that  mysterious  thing  called  nationality. 
Yet  it  has  often  proved  itself  a  powerful  factor  in  shaping  and 
coloring  that  community  of  interests  and  aims  which  is  the  in- 
heritance of  every  nation.  If,  indeed,  history  has  proved  be- 
yond controversy  that  the  national  life  of  a  people  may  endure 
am.id  the  fluctuations  of  religious  systems,  it  has  also  borne 
decisive  testimony  to  the  power  of  religion  in  moulding  and 
invigorating  the  ideals  and  forces  that  contribute  to  the  for- 
mation of  national  life. 

Of  the  truth  of  this  the  record  of  the  Catholic  religion  in 
Ireland  is  a  supreme  and  monumental  proof.  This  is  especially 
true  of  the  portion  of  Anglo- Irish  history  which  preceded  the 
Reformation.  With  this  period  alone,  this  paper,  from  a  purely 
historical  point  of  view  is  concerned.  Herein  I  hope  to  trace 
the  history  of  the  alliance  between  nationalism  and  Catholicism, 
and  from  the  manifestation  of  what  I  consider  a  sufficient  num- 
ber of  facts  to  show  that  the  eradication  of  the  Catholic  reli- 
gion as  such  was  not  the  guiding  principle  of  England's  policy 
toward  Ireland.     Catholicism  in  Ireland  was  an  object  of  at- 
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tack  because  it  was  Irish  in  sympathy,  and  inextricably  bound 
up  with  the  cause  of  the  preservation  of  Gaelic  national 
individuality. 

As  it  seems  more  logical  to  prove  the  existence  of  this  fact 
before  proceeding  to  adduce  reasons  for  the  appearance  of  this 
phenomenon  in  Irish  history,  I  shall  first  deal  with  that  period 
and  those  events  which  demonstrate  the  former. 

Before  entering  into  the  discussion  of  the  question  proper, 
it  seems  advisable  to  preface  an  explanation  of  what  I  mean 
by  claiming  that  the  Church  in  Ireland  was  national.  Mrs. 
Green  has  been  falsely  accused  of  pushing  this  idea  too  far  for 
orthodox  Catholic  minds  to  tolerate.  This  accusation  is  based 
on  a  false  conception  of  the  Irish  Church  and  its  relation  to 
Irish  nationality.  Mrs.  Green  does  not  claim  any  character- 
istics for  that  Church  savoring  of  independence  of  the  See  of 
Rome.  When  she  says  that  that  Church  '*  was  the  com- 
panion of  the  people,  the  heart  of  the  nation,"  she  clearly  and 
tersely  vindicates  the  orthodoxy  of  her  thesis  from  the  Catholic 
standpoint.  With  her  idea,  at  least  in  its  essence,  I  fully  agree. 
The  Irish  Church  was  not  national  after  the  manner  of  the 
English  Established  Church.  The  latter  is  so  at  the  expense 
of  moral  and  doctrinal  rectitude.  The  former  was  always  most 
loyal  to  the  faith  and  morals  emanating  from  the  See  of  Peter. 
Neither  was  its  nationality  like  that  of,  for  instance,  the  French 
Church  of  pre-Reformation  days,  though  it  could  be  so  with- 
out becoming  heterodox.  The  Church  in  France  was  more  a 
part  of  the  machinery  of  the  State  than  a  force  in  the  national 
life.  It  was  rather  in  touch  with  officialdom  than  the  national 
heart.  It  was  the  latter  that  the  Irish  Church  got  hold  of, 
and  in  possession  of  this,  its  influence  became  felt  wherever 
the  throbs  of  that  heart  were  felt.  It  is  in  this  sense  alone, 
the  truest  sense,  that  Catholicism  is  national. 

I  shall  now  let  history  speak  for  itself  and  testify  to  the 
nationalism  of  the  Irish  Church.  A  struggle  arose  between  the 
Irish  Church  and  the  Anglo-Norman  almost  at  the  inception 
of  the  rule  of  the  latter  in  Ireland.  In  the  time  of  Henry  II, 
England  was  a  loyal  and  true  daughter  of  the  Church  of  Rome. 
So  staunch  was  its  orthodoxy  that  this  ambitious  monarch 
found  in  it  a  plea  for  his  invasion  of  Ireland.  More  states- 
manlike and  wily  than  the  barons  who  preceded  him  in  the 
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invasion,  he  came  under  a  guise  different  from  theirs,  namely, 
that  of  a  religious  reformer.  He  hoped  that,  armed  with  a 
papal  bull,  he  would  most  easily  secure  the  conquest  of  a 
people  intensely  religious  and  loyal  to  the  Pope.  As  his  sub- 
sequent policy  demonstrated,  and  his  personal  character  would 
lead  one  to  believe,  the  real  motive  of  his  action  was  conquest 
for  conquest's  sake  and  the  extension  of  an  already  vast  empire. 
Religion  in  itself  was  one  of  the  things  that  had  least  interest 
for  him,  as  his  Erastianism  and  harsh  dealings  with  the  Church 
in  England  proved. 

The  Irish  knew  the  foreign  monarch's  intentions,  and  though 
they  were  loyal  to  the  faith  that  came  to  them  from  Rome  they 
were  determined  to  be  their  own  political  masters.     The  inter- 
ference of  Henry,  an  alien  and  a  layman,  in  the  religious  af- 
fairs of  their  country  must  have  aroused  widespread  indigna- 
tion.    This  can  be  better  understood  when  it  is  recalled  that 
the  Catholic  Church  had  become  very  much  identified  with  the 
life  of  the  Irish  people.      With  its  government  modeled  on 
the  tribal  system,  and  its  educational  establishments  always 
seeking  to  impress  on  the  youth  of  Gaeldom  the  twin  duties 
of  loyalty  to  faith  and  fatherland,   it  exercised  a  great  in- 
fluence upon  the  popular  mind.     Besides,  the  best  authorities 
would  have  us  account  as  a  forgery  the  papal  document  which 
Henry  employed  to  justify  the  invasion.     Whether  the  Irish 
nation  of  that  time  had  any  reasons  for  regarding  it  in  this 
light  we  cannot  state.     We  do  know  that  as  a  matter  of  fact 
the  Bull  gave  little  or  no  moral  support  to  Henry's  mission. 
The  indifference  with  which  this  title  to  possession  was  re- 
garded by  the  Irish  may  be  judged  by  the  fact  that  the  annal- 
ists and  writers  of  the  ensuing  three  hundred  years  made  no 
mention  of  it.     No  wonder  resentment  was  felt  at  Henry's  in- 
trusion, especially  when  the  native  population  may  have  known 
the  fraud  practised  by  that  monarch  against  it. 

Then  came  English  churchmen  to  reinforce  the  fighting 
garrison  established  by  Henry — "  bishops  and  clergy  of  for- 
eign blood,  stout  men  of  war,  ready  to  aid  by  prayers,  ex- 
communications, and  the  sword  ".  Churchmen  and  laymen  of 
foreign  blood  joined  hands  against  the  Irish  Church,  Its 
churches  and  lands  were  found  to  be  a  much  easier  prey  to 
seize  than  those  of  the  chieftains,  because  of  their  state  of 
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comparative  defencelessness  and  the  fact  that  the  seizure  of 
such  property  effected  no  immediate  hostility  of  the  country. 
Hence,  from  the  very  beginning,  the  taking  of  churches  and 
transforming  them  into  Norman  strongholds  became  a  marked 
characteristic  of  the  alien's  warfare.  When  these  were  fortified 
and  garrisoned,  the  subjugation  of  the  surrounding  country 
became  a  comparatively  easy  task  to  accomplish.  When  com- 
plaints of  this  vandalism  were  made,  the  oppressor's  only  plea 
was  that  the  churches  were  being  used  by  the  Irish  as  storing 
places  for  their  goods.  That  the  goods  were  kept  in  these 
edifices  is  true,  but  that  this  custom  implied  any  general  sense 
of  irreverence  on  the  part  of  the  Irish  is  untrue.  In  fact  it 
proves  their  profound  sense  of  respect  for  such  buildings,  since 
in  those  days  of  lawlessness  and  violence  they  considered  the 
sacred  character  of  God's  house  the  best  guarantee  of  the  se- 
curity of  their  property. 

Apart  from  all  these  causes  of  friction  between  the  rival 
races,  Henry's  invasion,  in  the  light  of  a  crusade  for  the  better- 
ment of  religion,  seems  to  have  no  substantial  justification. 
There  were  no  grave  abuses  in  the  Irish  calling  for  reform, 
even  though  Henry  had  been  competent  enough  to  effect  it,  and 
he  had  got  papal  sanction  for  his  course  of  action.  In  the 
synod  which  he  convened  at  Cashel  we  look  in  vain  for  doc- 
trinal or  even  grave  disciplinary  errors. 

A  remarkable  sign  of  the  racial  antipathy  existing  between 
the  Irish  and  Normans  was  the  antagonism  displayed  by  the 
churches  of  these  nations  toward  each  other.  The  barons,  de- 
siring to  build  churches  and  monasteries  of  their  own,  began 
by  destroying  those  already  existing.  In  ii  77  A.  D.  John  de 
Courcy  plundered  the  churches  of  Ulster  and  took  the  Bishop 
of  Down  and  Connor  prisoner.  De  Burgo,  in  1 179,  burned 
all  the  houses  and  churches  of  the  Canons  Regular  except  the 
house  of  the  Canons  Regular  of  St.  Bridget  and  the  church  of 
the  relics.  It  is  recorded  that  Philip  of  Worcester  wasted 
Armagh  for  six  days  and  exacted  heavy  fines  from  the  clergy 
in  1 1 84.  Even  the  anti-Irish  historian,  Giraldus  Cambrensis, 
was  forced  to  admit  the  robberies  of  his  countrymen.  In  the 
words  of  Dr.  d'Alton,  these  were  such  that  "  over  large  tracts 
of  the  country,  all  that  remained  of  these  churches,  founded  by 
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the  piety  of  past  ages,  were  some  blackened  and  sightless 
ruins  ".^ 

Out  of  the  ruined  .Irish  monasteries  they  erected  others  to 
suit  their  own  architectural  tastes,  placed  them  under  the 
patronage  of  Norman  saints  whose  names  they  bore,  and  peo- 
pled them  with  monks  of  Norman  orders.  When  De  Courcy 
drove  the  Secular  Canons  from  Down,  he  replaced  them  by  a 
Benedictine  monastery  of  monks  from  St.  Werburg's  in  Chester. 
He  brought  monks  from  Furness  in  Lancashire  to  fill  the  Bene- 
dictine Abbey  of  Corrig.  A  monastery  of  Canons  Regular  of 
St.  Augustine,  established  by  De  Lacy,  was  subject  to  that 
of  Llanthony  in  Monmouthshire.  Geoffrey  FitzRobert  founded 
a  house  of  the  same  order  at  Kells  in  Kilkenny,  in  which  he 
placed  monks  from  Bodmin,  Cornwall.  The  death  of  Strong- 
bow  was  attributed  by  the  annalists  to  the  Irish  saints  whose 
churches  he  had  profaned. 

Even  the  clergy  of  the  two  races  came  into  direct  collision. 
Laurence  O'Toole,  the  Irish  Archbishop  of  Dublin,  had  to  de- 
prive one  hundred  and  forty  of  the  Anglo-Norman  clergy  of 
the  power  to  officiate  in  his  diocese  because  of  their  incon- 
tinence. For  his  nationalism  later  on,  he  won  Henry's  ven- 
geance. When  he  pleaded  the  cause  of  the  Irish  at  a  general 
council  of  the  Church,  he  was  forced  by  that  monarch  to  remain 
in  exile  in  Normandy.  Then,  to  show  all  the  more  his  anti- 
pathy toward  the  Irish  Church,  Henry  got  John  Comyn,  an 
Englishman,  who  was  rather  a  courtier  and  a  diplomatist  than 
a  churchman,  appointed  as  the  successor  of  the  saintly  and 
patriotic  Laurence. 

In  fact,  so  deeply  rooted  was  the  hatred  of  the  invader  for 
all  things  Irish  that  even  the  Gaelic  saints  did  not  win  his 
reverence.  Those  men  who  had  been  eminent  for  their  sanc- 
tity, and  whose  lives  had  made  so  many  hills  and  glens,  wells 
and  streams,  sacred  objects  to  the  eyes  of  their  countrymen, 
were  either  ignored  or  despised  by  the  Anglo-Normans. 

Thus  the  years  of  the  infancy  of  the  alien's  power  in  Ireland 
rolled  away,  leaving  a  Church  that  had  suffered  much  from 
its  first  contact  with  the  stranger,  strongly  wedded  to  the  na- 
tional cause,  from  which  the  insignificant,  though  favorable, 

1  E.  A.  d' Alton,  History  of  Ireland,  vol.  i,  p.  333. 
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reforms  effected  at  Cashel  could  not  alienate  it.     English  rule 
found  at  its  beginning  one  of  the  strongest  supports  of  the  na- 
tional spirit  in  the  Irish  Church,  for  "  in  no  other  country  was 
the  religious  character  so  sacred  and  the  utterances  so  free  as 
ill  Ireland  ".  ^      Henry's  mission   had  been  a   failure.      The 
Irish  saw  his  true  character  beneath  his  religious  disguise.    The 
Annalists,  those  interpreters  of  the  thought  of  the  time,  saw 
nothing  in  the  Norman  inroad  which  gave  it  the  semblance  of 
being  a  sacred  war.     In  the  words  of  a  well-known  writer,  "  a 
single  line  cannot  be  produced  from  the  ancient  Annals  of 
Ireland  which  even  suggests  such  an  idea,  or  even  makes  an 
allusion  to  the  '  Bull  '  ".*     Besides,  if  any  did  believe  in  the 
authenticity  of  this  papal  document,  it  is  most  likely  they  were 
not  much  disturbed  by  it.     Ireland,  cut  off,  as  it  had  been,  from 
the  Continent  and  its  imperial  traditions,  had  never  known 
the  political  significance  of  a  bull  of  excommunication.     Such 
a  weapon,  wielded  by  an  English  monarch  in  a  policy  of  ag- 
gression, would,  with  much  more  reason,  be  regarded  as  an 
instrument  of  undue  political  interference. 

After  this  glance  at  the  many  forms  which  this  struggle  as- 
sumed from  the  very  beginning,  let  me  now  proceed  to  view 
the  conflict  in  its  various  phases  until  the  Reformation.  In 
order  to  see  more  clearly  the  national  character  of  this  church 
antagonism,  once  we  begin  to  discuss  any  particular  phase  we 
shall  not  part  company  with  it  until  we  reach  the  end. 

The  policy  of  putting  Englishmen  in  Irish  bishoprics  did 
not  die  with  Henry  II.  Of  the  twenty-three  Archbishops  of 
Dublin  from  Laurence  to  the  Reformation  not  one  was  Irish. 
"If  perchance  they  were  born  in  Ireland,"  says  Dr.  d'Alton, 
"  they  were  none  the  less  English — English  in  descent,  in 
speech,  in  manner,  in  prejudices,  not  understading  the  Irish, 
not  caring  to  understand  them,  and  regarding  their  language 
and  manners  as  that  of  a  rude  people  and  an  inferior  race  ".* 
Under  the  sway  of  John,  we  find  that  king  seeking  to  give  the 
See  of  Armagh  to  Humphrey  of  Tickhill.  The  suffragans  and 
clergy  chose  Eugene,  an  Irishman,  in  opposition  to  the  royal 
nominee,  and  on  Tickhill's  death,  persisted  in  nominating  the 

2  William  Bullen  Morris,  Ireland  and  St.  Patrick,  p.  88. 

*  Ibid.,  p.  HI. 

*  E.  A.  d'Alton,  op.  cit. 
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Archdeacon  of  Meath,  his  successor.  However,  the  king  was 
soon  afterward  forced  to  confirm  Eugene.  Since  the  time 
of  Henry  II  to  that  of  Edward  III,  the  see  of  Annaghdown 
had  been  maintained  against  Tuam  by  the  English  kings, 
"  *  especially  ',  said  Edward  III,  'as  the  church  of  Annagh- 
down is  amongst  the  mere  English  and  ruled  by  a  mere 
English  bishop,  and  the  church  of  Tuam  among  the  mere  Irish 
and  ruled  by  a  mere  Irish  prelate  '  ".^ 

Though  English  power  seemed  to  progress  but  slowly  in 
matters  ecclesiastical  in  Armagh,  we  find  a  Taaflf  (1305-6),  a 
De  Jorse  (1306-11),  and  a  FitzRalph  (1347-60)  in  possession 
of  that  primatial  see.  Even  in  those  early  days  of  English 
rule  in  this  island  the  king's  influence  sometimes  reached  the 
most  remote  dioceses.  In  1286  Edward  I  gave  licenses  for  the 
election  of  bishops  of  Achonry,  Ardfert,  Killaloe,  Elphin,  Ross, 
Clonmacnoise,  and  Cashel.  Sometimes  the  Crown  nominees 
were  Irishmen  who  were  expected  to  be  willing  instruments 
in  the  hands  of  their  royal  patrons.  However,  the  patrons 
were  sometimes  deceived.  Despite  the  manner  of  their  ap- 
pointment, some  of  these  prelates  offered  a  vigorous  resistance 
to  the  royal  will.  Two  notable  instances  of  this  occurred  in 
the  reign  of  Edward  III.  This  monarch's  numerous  wars 
had  entailed  a  considerable  drainage  on  the  treasury,  and  often 
tempted  him  to  seek  money  in  the  seizure  of  the  temporalities 
of  vacant  sees.  On  one  occasion  when  he  tried  this  policy  in 
Ireland,  he  found  himself  confronted  with  the  Archbishop  of 
Armagh,  Mac  Molissa,  who  entered  into  a  compact  with  his 
suffragans  for  mutual  protection  against  the  encroachment  of 
the  secular  power.  On  another  occasion,  when  the  Kilkenny 
parliament  granted  a  subsidy  to  this  king,  the  Archbishop  of 
Cashel,  Kelly,  and  his  suffragans,  boldly  decreed  that  con- 
tributing clergy  were  ipso  facto  deprived  of  their  benefices,  and 
lay  tenants  doing  the  same  were  ipso  facto  excommunicated. 
So  irritated  was  the  monarch  by  a  demonstration  of  such  spirit 
and  fortitude  chiefly  among  bishops  of  Irish  birth,  that  he 
deemed  it  expedient  that  in  the  future  they  be  excluded  from 
the  episcopacy,  especially,  he  said,  because  of  their  continual 
preaching  against  the  king,  and  their  love  of  their  native  tongue 

•''  A.  S.  Green,  The  Making  of  Ireland  and  its  Undoing,  p.  190. 
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in  providing  their  churches  with  Irishmen  to  maintain  that 
language. 

With  bishops  of  English  birth  or  blood  there  was  usually 
little  trouble.  "  The  courtier  raised  to  the  episcopate  remained 
a  courtier  still.  His  worldly  spirit,  his  ambition,  his  servility 
to  the  royal  master  remained,  and  under  the  bishop's  mitre  and 
the  episcopal  robes  the  time-server  and  place-hunter  could  be 
discerned  "."  On  the  other  hand,  Irish  bishops  were  compara- 
tively poor,  cut  off  as  they  were  from  the  avenues  to  affluence 
and  riches  in  high  positions  of  State  which  the  decadence  of 
Rome's  imperial  sway  in  the  rest  of  Europe  opened  to  the 
episcopate  of  the  Continent  and  England.  They  had  not  been 
schooled  in  the  ways  of  courtierdom,  and  were  therefore  more 
inclined,  apart  from  any  other  considerations,  to  adopt  a  more 
independent  policy  toward  an  aggressive  civil  power.  What 
a  contrast  existed  between  the  former  and  the  latter  class  of 
prelates  we  can  to  some  extent  see  from  a  consideration  of  the 
characters  of  Laurence  O'Toole  and  his  English  successor, 
Comyn,  in  the  see  of  Dublin.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  O'Toole  was 
a  saint.  Comyn  was  a  courtier  prelate  of  the  extreme  type, 
devoted  to  a  policy  of  aggrandizement.  On  one  occasion,  it  is 
recorded  that  he  ordered  all  his  tenants  to  bring  into  his 
presence  their  title-deeds  to  their  lands,  and  burnt  them  be- 
fore their  eyes,  that  he  might  have  their  lands  at  his  mercy. 
For  this  act  he  got  the  epithet  of  "  scorch-villein  ".  He  claimed 
exemption  from  taxes,  and  seized  wines,  clothes,  and  goods  of 
citizens  without  paying  for  them.  He  had  lay  cases  tried  in 
his  courts,  and  a  pillory  erected  on  the  public  highway.  Yet 
these  misdeeds  did  not  prevent  English  royalty  from  giving  to 
him,  in  the  Vice-royalty,  from  12 13  to  12 15,  and  from  12 19 
to  1224,  greater  power  to  do  evil. 

From  the  time  of  Edward  III  till  the  Reformation  the 
opposition  of  English  to  Irish  prelates  still  continued.  During 
this  time,  most  of  the  prelates  who  occupied  the  Primatial  See 
of  Armagh  were  English  and  inclined  to  advance  the  interests 
of  England.  The  same  could  be  said  of  the  Archbishops  of 
Dublin.  In  the  time  of  Henry  V  a  dispute  arose  between  the 
English  bishop   of   Lismore   and   O'Hedlian,   Archbishop  of 

«  Rev.  E.  A,  d' Alton,  op.  cit.,  p.  329. 
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Cashel,  and  the  cause  of  the  controversy  was  that  the  former 
accused  the  latter  of  being  an  enemy  of  the  English,  and  of 
never  giving  a  benefice  to  an  Englishman.  English  bishops 
were  still  sometimes  appointed  to  the  Lord  Deputyship,  where 
they  displayed  the  prejudices  of  their  race.  For  instance,  un- 
der Henry  VI,  the  Bishop  of  Meath  got  this  position. 

So  much  for  the  rivalry  of  prelates.  We  will  now  proceed 
to  glance  at  the  policies  of  the  lower  clergy  of  the  rival  races. 
When  English  ecclesiastics  in  the  reign  of  Henry  III,  fleeing 
from  the  Italian  churchmen  in  England,  sought  benefices  in 
Ireland,  the  Irish  refused  to  admit  any  of  them  into  a  canoni- 
cate  in  any  Irish  church.  When  Bruce  came  to  Ireland  in 
13 15  the  Irish  clergy  extolled  him,  and  exhorted  the  people 
to  take  up  arms  against  the  English  as  the  enemies  of  their 
church  and  race.  In  Parliament,  the  foreign  ecclesiastics,  who 
were  most  influential,  were  not  slow  to  display  their  antagon- 
ism to  everything  Irish.  Early  in  the  fourteenth  century,  the 
Abbots  of  Mellifont,  Baltinglass,  Dunbrody,  Jerpoint,  and 
Bective  consented  to  legal  enactments  against  the  language, 
dress,  and  manners  of  the  Irish.  They  sometimes  resorted  to 
the  extreme  measure  of  the  sword  to  coerce  into  national 
servility  the  Irish  people.  A  notable  figure  advocating  this 
policy  was  a  fourteenth  century  prior  of  the  Augustinian 
monastery  at  Conal,  who  on  several  occasions  slaughtered  the 
Irish  with  his  own  hand.  There  were  even  some  English  reli- 
gious who  thought  it  no  sin  to  kill  an  Irishman.  Donall 
O'Neill's  Remonstrance  to  the  Pope  in  13 15  stated  that  at 
Granard  and  Inch  Cistercians  slaughtered  Irishmen  and  their 
bloody  deed  did  not  prevent  them  from  celebrating  Mass. 
This  state  of  aff"airs  continued  till  the  great  religious  revolt  of 
the  sixteenth  century.  Some  of  the  English  abbots  became 
absentee  landlords,  and  their  increasing  power  and  wealth  only 
gave  them  greater  facilities  for  prosecuting  their  anti-Irish 
designs. 

Early  in  the  fourteenth  century  the  enemies  of  the  Irish 
Church  found  in  Parliament  a  strong  and  active  ally.  A 
statute,  passed  at  Kilkenny  in  13 10,  closed  religious  houses  in 
English  parts  of  Ireland  to  all  except  those  of  English  blood. 
In  1322  a  similar  enactment  came  into  being  for  Mellifont. 
The  next  great  legislative  display   of  English   antipathy  to 
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Ireland  under  the  guise  of  religion  wsis  the  famous  Statute  of 
Kilkenny  in  1367.  Herein  it  was  enacted  that  neglect  to 
use  the  English  tongue  meant  exclusion  from  a  benefice,  and 
Irish  birth  or  blood  prevented  one  from  being  admitted  to  a 
collegiate  or  cathedral  church  in  the  Pale.  A  religious  order 
that  received  a  "  mere  Irishman  "  into  its  community  was  sub- 
ject to  the  penalty  of  excommunication.  A  Statute  of  Edward 
IV  in  1467,  on  the  strength  of  Adrian's  grant,  ordered  all 
Irish  prelates  to  excommunicate  disobedient  subjects  or  pay  a 
fine  of  one  hundred  pounds. 

Thus,  from  the  second  to  the  eighth  Henry,  Irish  Catholicism 
was  not  respected  because  it  espoused  the  national  cause.  The 
principal  shibboleth  of  the  invaders  had  been  church  reform. 
Subsequent  history  proved  that  their  actual  policy,  as  well  as 
that  of  their  successors,  was  church  destruction,  in  so  far  as  it 
checked  the  nationalist  propaganda  and  maimed  the  national 
life. 

II. 

I  come  now  to  the  second  section  of  this  treatise.  I  have 
dealt  hitherto  as  far  as  possible  with  pure  facts;  let  me  now 
proceed  to  explain  why  Catholicism  came  to  be  so  intimately 
united  with  Irish  nationality.  To  arrive  at  a  proper  concep- 
tion of  the  causes  which  gave  rise  to  this  alliance  we  must  direct 
our  gaze  backward  to  the  early  days  of  Christianity. 

When  St.  Patrick  brought  the  faith  to  Ireland,  he  also  con- 
ferred on  that  country  a  church  organization  and  civilization. 
Mr.  Lecky  has  said  that  in  the  Western  Empire  the  Church 
"  created  a  civilization  which  was  permeated  in  every  part 
with  ecclesiastical  influence  ".'^  This  was  preeminently  true 
of  Ireland.  In  this  western  island  Christian  civilization  was 
not  the  sole  fruit  of  Patrick's  advent.  Ireland  was  never  sub- 
ject to  Rome's  eagles. 

Hence,  unlike  England  and  most  of  the  Continent,  it  was 
not  heir  to  Rome's  governmental  organization  and  imperialist 
theories  and  traditions.  Christianity  came  to  the  Empire  pre- 
ceded by  a  decadence  in  patriotism.  It  replaced,  to  a  con- 
siderable extent,  the  great  civil  system  that  was  falling  a  victim 
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to  the  barbarian  hordes  of  Northern  and  Eastern  Europe.  It 
found  an  amalgam  of  races  under  one  great  despotism  with 
little  or  no  national  aspirations.  It  had  come  to  strengthen 
the  tottering  Empire,  and  having  assumed  the  role  of  a  sup- 
porter of  imperialist  principles,  it  could  not,  for  some  time, 
lend  itself  to  advocating  a  nationalist  movement  which  should 
be  anti-imperialist. 

Ireland,  on  the  contrary,  had  developed  and  retained  a  life 
and  social  system  of  its  own,  which,  as  distinctive  national 
possessions,  were  perhaps  amongst  the  earliest  that  European 
history  can  recount.  Here,  the  Church  did  not  intersect  by  its 
frontiers  the  national  boundaries,  but  followed  them.  It  could 
advocate  the  cause  of  Gaelic  life  without  prejudice  to  any  prin- 
ciples. The  mrwr  patriae  which,  in  the  Empire,  should  have 
for  its  end  the  destruction  of  an  imperial,  though  legitimately 
constituted,  government,  could  have  no  such  elements  of  ille- 
gality in  Ireland,  for  in  the  latter  place  the  boundaries  of  na- 
tional life  and  governmental  power  were  coextensive.  Hence, 
the  prosperity  of  Irish  civilization  usually  meant  the  prosperity 
of  Irish  Catholicism.  Just  as  in  the  days  of  Charlemagne  a 
subject  of  the  Empire  and  a  Christian  were  expected,  wherever 
the  great  Emperor's  rule  extended,  to  be  identical,  so  in  Ireland 
the  terms  "  Irishman  "  and  "  Catholic  "  were  regarded  in  the 
same  light.  Accordingly  in  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  cen^ 
turies,  which  witnessed  the  gradual  conquest  of  the  Norman  by 
the  Irish  civilization,  and  a  recrudescence  of  the  power  of  many 
an  Irish  chieftain,  we  find  that  the  religion  of  the  Irish  suf- 
fered little  compared  with  what  it  had  hitherto  endured.  By 
thus  throwing  in  its  lot  with  the  cause  of  Gaeldom,  the  Church 
created  an  alliance  which  is  an  undying  refutation  of  the  view 
that  Catholicism  is  essentially  the  enemy  of  patriotic  endeavor. 
Mr.  Lecky's  assertion  that  "  the  saintly  and  the  heroic  char- 
acters which  represent  the  ideals  of  religion  and  patriotism 
are  generally  different,"  rests  on  a  false  foundation.  Catholic 
theology  has  even  maintained  the  duty  of  patriotism.  As  Mr. 
Devas  so  lucidly  proves,  the  Church  regulates  and  strengthens 
true  nationalism,  but,  because  it  is  autonomous  and  cosmopoli- 
tan, it  is  always  in  friction  with  false  ideals  of  national  life. 

The  Catholic  religion  pervaded  and  stimulated  Irish  life. 
The  tribal  system  was  Ireland's  political  system  at  Patrick's 
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coming.  The  great  Apostle  adopted  and  christianized  what- 
ever was  not  in  conflict  with  the  Gospel  message  in  the  institu- 
tions of  the  country.  An  eminent  Irish  historian  pays  a  tribute 
to  the  noble  spirit  which  inspired  St.  Patrick's  generous  con- 
cessions to  Irish  life.  *'  Of  all  the  missionaries  ",  says  Dr. 
Joyce,  "  that  ever  preached  to  the  heathen  I  suppose  that  St. 
Patrick  was  about  the  most  broadminded  and  tolerant,  as  is 
evidenced  in  the  whole  story  of  his  lifework.  He  made  allow- 
ance for  all  the  prejudices  of  the  native  Irish  and  never  inter- 
fered with  any  of  their  customs  so  long  as  they  did  not  infringe 
on  the  tenets  of  Christianity  ".^  He  kept  a  household  in  old 
Irish  fashion,  and  had  his  strong  man,  St.  MacCarthen,  to  carry 
him  across  fords.  It  was  he  who  in  438  A.  D.  proposed  a  re- 
vision of  the  laws,  and  when  the  Ard-Ri,  Laegaire,  appointed 
a  commission  of  nine  to  execute  this  task,  three  of  these  were 
ecclesiastics.  The  result  of  their  labors  was  the  Seanchus  Mor, 
Cain  Patrick,  or  Patrick's  law.  "  What  did  not  clash  with  the 
word  of  God  in  the  written  law  and  in  the  New  Testament,  and 
with  the  consciences  of  the  believers,  was  confirmed  in  the 
laws  of  the  Brehons  by  Patrick,  and  by  the  ecclesiastics  and  the 
chieftains  of  Erin  ".^ 

The  Church  organization,  also,  was  modeled  on  the  tribal 
system.  Bishops  were  not  assigned  to  districts  but  to  tribes 
and  monasteries,  and  tribal  customs  pervaded  the  whole  mon- 
astic system.  "  In  Patrick's  Testament  [it  is  decreed]  that 
there  be  a  chief  bishop  for  every  tribe  in  Ireland  ",^^  says  a 
passage  in  the  Leaber  Breac.  The  head  of  the  monastery  was 
both  abbot  and  chief  of  his  community.  Even  the  mode  of 
abbatial  election  bore  a  striking  resemblance  to  that  of  a  chief. 
The  abbot  should  be  chosen  from  the  family  of  the  patron  saint, 
just  as  the  choice  of  the  chief  was  limited  to  the  members  of  a 
certain  family  of  the  tribe.  If  this  was  impossible,  some  mem- 
ber of  the  tribe  should  be  elected,  but  no  one  outside  the  tribe 
was  deemed  a  legitimate  candidate  for  this  position.  A  conse- 
quence of  tribalism  was  a  tendency  to  family  succession  in 
ecclesiastical  and  semi-ecclesiastical  offices.  The  office  of  ere- 
nach  or  archdeacon  was  hereditary  in  a  family.     During  the 

8  A  Social  History  of  Ancient  Ireland,  p.  173,  note. 
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Danish  invasions  the  offices  of  bishop  and  abbot  were  often 
kept  in  the  same  family  for  generations.  Even  laymen  often 
succeeded  to  both  in  the  capacity  of  chiefs,  but  they  had  or- 
dained persons  to  discharge  spiritual  functions.  Like  the 
federalism  of  the  clans  there  was  a  federalism  of  monastic 
institutions,  since  the  branch  monasteries  issuing  from  the 
motherhouse  were  all  grouped  under  the  name  of  the  first 
founder.  The  common  law  that  forbade  the  alienation  of  land 
from  the  tribe  held  also  for  the  monastery. 

In  the  very  architecture  of  the  country  the  influence  of 
tribalism  was  manifested.  The  Irish  monastery  was  generally 
enclosed  by  a  strong  rampart  according  to  the  fashion  of  the 
country  in  the  lay  dwelling-houses.  Until  the  Anglo-Norman 
invasion  all  the  churches  were  of  miniature  size,  because  of  their 
small  congregations  which  were  the  result  of  the  tendency  of 
tribalism  to  split  up  all  society,  lay  and  ecclesiastical,  into 
minute  sections.  The  twelfth  century,  indeed,  witnessed  the 
introduction  of  the  territorial  system  of  church  government 
and  the  gradual  decay  of  the  old  Irish  style  of  architecture 
through  the  influence  of  the  Anglo-Norman ;  yet,  the  national 
mentality  must  have  been  deeply  impressed  by  the  old  system 
which  had  endured  for  seven  centuries  and  had  made  of  the 
episcopal  office  somewhat  of  a  spiritual  chieftaincy,  and  the 
church  of  the  tribe  the  church  of  the  people. 

To  intensify  its  nationalism  from  this  point  of  view,  it 
came  into  contact  with  the  English  Church,  which  was  feudal. 
Nearly  all  the  feudal  organizations  which  sprang  into  being 
from  the  chaos  following  the  fall  of  the  Western  Empire  were 
intimately  related  to  the  Church  in  England  and  the  Continent. 
The  feudal  concept  of  church  organizations  being  governmen- 
tal, and  the  tribal  national,  another  factor  of  cleavage  was 
formed  between  the  churches  of  the  sister  isles.  A  feudal 
church  meant  much  that  was  not  Irish;  a  tribal  church  meant 
much  that  was  not  English. 

Some  of  the  Gaelic  features  of  the  monasteries  have  already 
been  touched  upon.  A  still  more  important  one  remains  to 
be  considered.  One  must  view  them  as  centres  of  national 
intellectual  life,  and  dispensers  of  Gaelic  learning.  Always 
possessing  considerable  influence  in  this  respect,  in  the  ninth 
and  tenth  centuries,  which  witnessed  the  decay  of  the  bardic 
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schools,  they  had  almost  a  monoply  of  the  education  of  the 
land.  They  possessed  churchmen  who  were  able  exponents 
of  the  national  tradition  and  tongue.  They  expounded  Irish 
history  and  the  law  of  the  Brehons;  they  committed  to  writing, 
as  competent  scribes,  the  national  tales  and  heroic  legends. 
No  other  land  can  claim  written  national  epics  in  their  pagan 
form  several  centuries  before  the  advent  of  Christianity. 
Clerics  as  well  as  laymen  oftentimes  used  the  Irish  language 
in  worship  and  in  hymns.  Even  amid  the  myriad  graves  of 
Clonmacnoise  there  is  but  one  solitary  Latin  inscription  extant 
where  hundreds  of  Gaelic  have  survived. 

In  the  foregoing  I  have  dealt  with  the  fundamental  reasons 
which  go  to  explain  the  nationalism  of  the  Irish  Church.  It 
has  been  seen  how  thoroughly  our  great  Apostle  espoused  the 
cause  of  Gaeldom.  We  have  seen  the  forces  of  tribalism  and 
feudalism  forging  by  contrary  modes  adamantine  bonds  be- 
tween the  Church  and  the  nation.  And  finally  our  attention 
has  been  drawn  to  monasticism  as  a  great  source  and  channel 
of  national  ideals.  For  these  reasons  together  with  the  facts 
produced  in  the  first  part  of  this  article  I  believe  we  are  justi- 
fied in  concluding  that  "  The  Irish  Church  never  became,  as 
in  other  lands,  the  servant,  the  ally,  or  the  master  of  the  State. 
It  was  the  companion  of  the  people,  the  heart  of  the  nation." 

James  F.  Cassidy. 

St.  Paul,  Minn. 


Hnalecta* 
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Epistolae. 

I. 

Jacobo  S.R.E.  Presb.  Cardinali  Gibbons,  Archiepiscopo 
Baltimoren. 

Dilecte  Fill  Noster, 
Salutem  et  apostolicam  benedictionem. 

Jucundum  sane  nuntium  nuper  accepimus :  proximo  mense 
octobri,  cum  fauste  natalem  ages  episcopatus  tui  quinquagesi- 
mum,  communibus  laetitiae  et  amoris  significationibus  te  tuos 
cives  prosecuturos  esse.  Profecto  tam  illustri  loco  in  Americae 
conspectu,  ob  merita,  laus  tua  sita  est,  ut  mirari  haud  liceat  si 
non  modo  dioecesis  tuae  clerus  populusque,  qui  quidem  sunt 
tibi  beneficio  devincti,  sed  etiam  quotquot  istic  sunt,  omnis  or- 
dinis,  virtutis  tuae  spectatores  honore  te  complectantur.  Fruare 
igitur,  tanta  plaudentium  stipatus  corona,  pietatis  et  observan- 
tiae  fructu;  illud  considerans,  magnam  certe  tot  laborum 
tuorum  remunerationem  ab  eo  tibi  esse  expectandam  *'  qui 
reddet  unicuique  secundum  opera  eius  ".  Nos  vero,  cum  grates 
tecum  sospitanti  te  Deo  persolvamus,  tum  libenter  istam  fausti- 
tatem  ex  gratulatione  Nostra  cumulatum  esse  volumus:  siqui- 
dem  gratum  Nobis  est  paterna  eos  amplecti  caritate,  qui  diu 
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boni  pastoris  partes  ut  tu  fecisti,  expleverint  Interea  laeta- 
bilis  diei  mnemosynon  ad  te  mittimus,  quod  simul  voluntatem 
in  te  nostram  testetur.  Ceterum,  Deum  precantes  ut  salu- 
tariter  tuis  optatis  respondeat,  facultatem  tibi  facimus  ut  eo 
die,  sollemni  sacro  perfunctus,  nomine  Nostro  praesentibus 
benedicas,  plenariam  eisdem  admissorum  veniam  proponens, 
consuetis  condicionibus,  lucrandum.  Ac  caelestium  auspicem 
munerum  pecuiiarisque  benevolentiae  Nostrae  testem,  tibi, 
dilecte  Fili  Noster,  tuisque  omnibus  apostolicam  benedictionem 
amantissime  in  Domino  impertimus. 

Datum  Romae  apud  S.   Petrum,  die  IV  mensis  septembris 
anno  MCMXVIII,  Pontificatus  Nostri  quinto. 

Benedictus  pp.  XV. 


II. 

Ad  R.    p.    D.    Michaelem    O'Doherty,   Archiepiscopum 
Manilanum,  ceterosque  Episcopos  Insularum  Philip- 

PINARUM,  QUI  DE  AcTIS  CONVENTUS  MANILANI  COMMUNEM 
EPISTOLAM  DEDERANT. 

Venerabiles  fratres,  salutem  et  apostolicam  benedictionem. 
Pastoralis  sollertiae,  qua  vos  Dei  gloriae  animarumque  saluti 
prospicitis,  novo  ac  praeclaro  Nobis  documento  fuerunt  cum 
Manilanus  conventus,  proxime  actus,  tum  communis  epistola 
quam  istinc  ad  clerum  populumque  vestrum  dedistis,  Conside- 
rantibus  enim  qui  status  rerum  esset  in  vestris  dioecesibus,  nihil 
fuit  vobis  antiquius  quam  ilia  urgere  proposita  quae  ad  reli- 
gionem  tuendam  fovendamque  magis  necessaria  viderentur. 
Certe  quod  scribitis,  non  parum  apud  vos  sacrorum  ministros 
desiderari,  gravissimum  est;  id  vel  maiorem  Nobis  soUicitu- 
dinem  afferret,  nisi  pro  certo  haberemus  numquam  lesum 
Dominum  defuturum  esse  Ecclesiae  suae.  Cumque  eius  sit 
unius  illos  vocare  qui  sui  sacerdotii  sint  participes,  dubitari  non 
potest  quin  eos  sit  opportuno  et  tempore  et  loco  excitaturus. 
Quae  igitur  prudens  consilium  suaserit,  iis  minime  neglectis, 
ut  vos  facitis,  rogemus  instanter  Dominum  messis  ut  mittat 
operarios  in  messem  suam,  illud  reputantes,  bonitatem  potius  in 
hoc  genere  quam  copiam  spectandam  esse ;  eo  magis  quod  bona 
paucorum  studia  Deus  suae  gratiae  munere  aequare  quam 
plurimis  potest.     De  catholicorum  viribus  foederandis,  equi- 
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dem  conata  vestra  probamus ;  cum  enim  tanta  sit  adversariorum 
conspiratio  ut  fidei  donum,  unum  omnium  praestantissimum,  a 
populo  christiano  eripiant,  non  minorem  oportet  esse,  episcopis 
ducibus,  consensionem'  bonorum  ut  illud  integrum  inviola- 
tumque  conservent.  Eiusdem  rei  causa,  permagni  sane  inter- 
est ea  omnia  adhiberi  quaecumque  sunt  subsidia  ad  fovendam 
pietatem  morumque  disciplinam :  cumque  hue  admodum  Codex 
iuris  canonici,  qui  nuper  est  editus,  pertineat,  curas  laudamus 
a  vobis  in  eo  positas  ut  ipsius  praescriptionibus  religiose  ob- 
temperetur.  Ad  postremum,  officia  observantiae  vestrae  com- 
plectentes  caritate  patema,  a  Deo  petimus  ut  quae  communi 
consilio  statueritis,  eis  sua  ope  addat  efficacitatem.  Auspicem 
vero  caelestium  munerum  peculiarisque  benevolentiae  Nostrae 
testem,  vobis,  venerabiles  fratres,  cunctoque  clero  ac  populo 
vestris  concredito  curis,  apostolicam  benedictionem  amantis- 
sime  in  Domino  impertimus. 

Datum    Romae    apud    S.    Petrum,    die    viii    mensis    iulii 
MCMXVIII,  Pontificatus  Nostri  anno  quarto. 
BENEDICTUS  PP.  XV. 


SAORA  OONOBEaATIO  00HSIST0SIALI8. 

I. 

Decretum  de  Extensione  Facultatum  quorumdam  Or- 
dinariorum  durante  bello. 

Decreto  diei  25  aprilis  huius  anni,  quod  incipit  Proxima 
sacra,  dum  statuebatur  facultates  plures,  quas  communibus 
indultis  S.  Sedes  Ordinariis  concedere  solebat,  finem  esse  habi- 
turas  die  qua  canonici  iuris  Codex  vim  exercere  inciperet ;  simul 
circa  matrimoniales  dispensationes,  praeter  ea  quae  Codex 
tribuebat,  SSmus.  D.  N.  Benedictus  PP.  XV  indulgebat  ea 
quae  sequuntur: 

{a)  ut  locorum  Ordinarii  in  America,  in  insulis  Philippinis, 
in  Indiis  Orientalibus,  in  Africa  extra  Mediterranei  maris  oras 
et  in  Russia,  per  quinquennium,  servatis  canonicis  regulis,  dis- 
pensare  valerent  ab  impedimentis  minoris  gradus,  et  matri- 
monia  ob  eadem  impedimenta  nulliter  contracta  in  radice 
sanare  quirent; 
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(^)  ut  iidem  Ordinarii  pariter  per  quinquennium  dispensare 
possent  etiam  ab  impedimentis  maioribus,  iuris  tamen  eccles- 
iastici  (duobus  solummodo  exceptis)  et  ab  impedimento  im- 
pediente  mixtae  religionis,  et  matrimonia  ob  impedimenta 
maiora  nulliter  contracta  in  radice  sanare. 

Haec  tamen  facultas  circumscribebatur  conditione  si  petitio 
dispensatianis  ad  S.  Sedem  missa  sit  et  urgens  necessitas  dis- 
pensandi  supervenerit,  pendente  recursu; 

(c)  denique  ut  Ordinarii  Galliae,  regni  uniti  Magnae 
Britanniae  et  Hiberniae,  Germaniae,  Austriae-Ungariae  et 
Poloniae,  durante  bello,  quoties  aditus  ad  S.  Sedem  difficilis  aut 
impossibilis  saltem  per  mensem  praevideatur,  iisdem  facultati- 
bus  uti  possent,  quae  sub  litteris  (a)  et  (b)  remotioribus  aliis 
Ordinariis  erant  concessae. 

Verum  ex  parte  plurium  Americae  Ordinariorum  observa- 
tum  est,  ex  defectu  securitatis  maris,  praesentis  belli  causa,  se 
in  conditione  versari  vel  peiori  ac  Ordinarii  Europae  sub 
littera  (c)  recensiti;  ideoque  supplices  preces  porrexerunt  ut 
pari  indulto  ac  illi  munirentur:  certum  enim  est  in  praesenti 
rerum  statu  plus  quam  mensem  requiri  ad  S.  Sedem  ex  America 
adeundam. 

Porro  SSmus  Dominus  hisce  postulationibus,  quae  iustae 
sibi  visae  sunt,  annuendum  censuit ;  ideoque  praesenti  S.  Con- 
gregationis  Consistorialis  decreto  benigne  pro  tempore  prae- 
sentis belli  indulget  ut  Ordinarii  locorum  remotiorum,  de 
quibus  sub  littera  (a),  dispensare  valeant  ab  impedimentis 
maioribus  et  ab  impedimento  impediente  mixtae  religionis,  et 
sanare  in  radice  matrimonia  nulliter  contracta  ob  dirimens 
impedimentum  de  quo  supra,  quin  obligati  sint  conditionem 
illam  et  restrictionem,  sub  littera  {b)  appositam,  servare,  hoc 
est  si  petitio  dispensationis  ad  S.  Sedem  missa  sit  et  urgens 
necessitas  dispensandi  supervenerit,  pendente  recursu. 

Debebunt  tamen  singuli  Ordinarii  in  fine  cuiuslibet  anni, 
quousque  dura  haec  rerum  conditio  perseverabit,  rationem  red- 
dere  S.  Congregationi  de  Sacramentis  de  specie  et  numero  dis- 
pensationum  quas  ipsi  concesserint,  eaque  occasione  iuribus 
eiusdem  S.  Congregationis  circa  taxarum  solutionem  satis- 
f  ace  re. 

Praesentibus  valituris,  adiunctis,  quae  modo  sunt,  perduranti- 
bus,  et  contrariis  quibuslibet  minime  obstantibus. 
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Datum  Romae  ex  S.  C,  Consistoriali,  die  2  augusti  191 8. 

•^  C.  Card.  De  Lai,  Ep.  Sabinen.,  Secretarius. 
L.  *S. 

-f-  V.  Sardi,  Archiep.  Caesarien.,  Adsessor. 

II. 

Decretum  de  Dilatione  Relationis  Dioecesanae  pro 
Episcopis  Americae. 

Proximo  anno  1919  Rmi  Ordinarii  dioecesum  totius  Ameri- 
cae, iuxta  decretum  A  rematissima  S.  Congregationis  Consis- 
torialis  et  Codicis  praescriptiones  (can.  340),  obligatione  tenen- 
tur  relationem  conficiendi  de  suae  ecclesiae  statu  simulque 
visitandi,  servata  norma  can.  341,  sacra  Apostolorum  Limina. 

Quamvis  autem  auspicandum  sit  ut  immane  helium,  quo 
universum  humanum  genus  cruciatur,  finem  cito  habiturum  sit, 
quum  tamen  in  ancipiti  res  sit  et  interim  romanum  iter  ex 
America  difficile  sit  et  periculis  plenum,  idcirco  SSmus  D.  N. 
Benedictus  PP.  XV,  hoc  S.  Congregationis  Consistorialis  de- 
creto,  henigne  indulget,  ut  memoratae  obligationis  adimple- 
mentum  Episcopi  omnes  differant  ad  futurum  suhsequentem 
annum  1920. 

Quod  si  anno  1920  eadem  infeliciter  perseverahunt  adiuncta, 
quod  tamen  Deus  in  sua  magna  misericordia  avertat,  tunc 
iidem  Rmi  Episcopi  pro  currenti  secundo  quinquennio  dis- 
pensati  manebunt  a  visitatione  ss.  Liminum,  firma  tamen  obli- 
gatione conficiendi  relationem  de  statu  dioecesis,  eamque  ad 
S.  Congregationem  Consistorialem,  meliori  quo  poterunt  modo, 
quamprimum  transmittendi. 

Contrariis  quihuslibet  minime  obstantibus. 

Datum  Romae,  ex  Secretaria  S.  Congregationis  Consis- 
torialis, die  8  augusti  191 8. 

•i*  C.  Card.  De  Lai,  Ep.  Sabinen.,  Secretarius. 

L.  *S. 

-j-  V.  Sardi,  Archiep.  Caesarien.,  Adsessor. 

III. 
Dubium  circa  Leges  et  Decreta  Conciliorum  Provin- 

CIALIUM   WeSTMONASTERIENSIUM. 

Quaesitum  fuit  utrum  dismembrata  proximis  praeteritis 
annis  ecclesiastica  provincia  Westmonasteriensi  et  creatis  ex  ea 
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novis  quatuor  provinciis,  leges  et  decreta  Conciliorum  pro- 
vincialium  Westmonasteriensium,  quae  praecesserunt,  quaeque 
annis  1852,  1855,  1859  et  1873  celebrata  sunt,  adhuc  vim 
obligandi  habeant  et  debeant  ab  omnibus  ad  unguem  servari; 
an  potius  in  novis  provinciis  valere  cessaverint,  nee  amplius  ea 
rata  ac  firma  haberi  debeant. 

Re  maturo  examini  subiecta,  SSmus  D.  N.  Benedictus  PP. 
XV  iussit  responderi ; 

Affirmative  ad  primam  partem,  salvis  tamen  novi  Codicis 
praescriptionibus  si  et  in  quantum  legibus  et  decretis  dictorum 
Conciliorum  derogaverint ;  negative  ad  secundam  partem. 

Et  mandavit  ut  resolutio  publici  iuris  fieret,  eam  in  Actis 
Apostolicae  Sedis  inserendo. 

Datum  Romae,  ex  Secretaria  S.  Congregationis  Consis- 
torialis,  die  2  augusti  191 8. 

•J*  C.  Card.  De  Lai,  Episc.  Sabinen.,  Secretarius. 

L.  *S. 

4-  V.  Sardi,  Archiep.  Caesarien.,  Adsessor. 


BOMAN  OUBIA. 
Pontifical  Appointments. 

18  April,  ipi8:  Monsignor  Peter  E.  Blessing,  of  the  Diocese 
of  Providence,  made  Protonotary  Apostolic  ad  instar  par- 
Ucipantium. 

18  April:  Monsignor  Charles  C.  Duray,  of  the  Diocese  of 
Providence,  made  Domestic  Prelate. 

6  August:  Monsignor  Alfred  Sperling,  of  the  Archdiocese 
of  Birmingham,  made  Privy  Chamberlain  supernumerary. 

According  to  the  Provisions  of  the  new  Canon  Law  (i^g4, 
n.  2)  a  case  in  appeal  from  the  Metropolitan  is  to  be  taken  to 
one  of  the  sufragan  Ordinaries  designated  by  the  Metropolitan: 

p  August:  The  Archbishop  of  Cashel  (Ireland)  designates 
for  such  purpose  the  Ordinary  of  Waterford  and  Lismore. 

22  August:  Monsignor  Raphael  Canale  Oberti,  of  the  Dio- 
cese of  Santa  Fe,  made  Protonotary  Apostolic  ad  instar  par- 
ticipantium. 

2 J  August:  Monsignor  Polydore  Justin  Stockman  and 
Patrick  J.  Fisher,  of  the  Diocese  of  Monterey  and  Los  Angeles, 
made  Privy  Chamberlains  supernumerary. 


Stubfes  anb  Conferences* 


OUR  ANALEOTA. 

The  Roman  documents  for  th>e  month  are : 

Letters  of  Pope  Benedict  XV :  i .  to  Cardinal  Gibbons  on 
the  occasion  of  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  His  Eminence's 
elevation  to  the  Episcopate;  2.  to  the  Most  Rev.  Michael 
O'Doherty,  D.D.,  Archbishop  of  Manila,  and  the  other  Bishops 
of  the  Philippine  Islands,  in  acknowledgment  of  their  joint 
letter  concerning  the  transactions  of  the  Manila  Convention. 

S.  CONSISTORIAL  CONGREGATION:  I.  publishes  the  decree  on 
the  extension  of  certain  episcopal  faculties  during  the  war 
(see  below,  p.  544)  ;  2.  postpones  the  time  for  the  ad  limina 
visits  of  American  Bishops;  3.  decides  that  the  laws  and  de- 
crees of  the  Provincial  Councils  of  Westminster  are  still  in 
force  throughout  the  four  ecclesiastical  provinces  of  England 
and  Wales. 

Roman  Curia  announces  officially  recent  pontifical  ap- 
pointments. 


THE  OATHOLIO  PULPIT :  REGENT  OOREESPONDENOE. 

To  the  Editor,  The  Ecclesiastical  Review. 

That  justly  celebrated  Irish  patriot,  American  general,  and 
brilliant  orator,  Thomas  Francis  Meagher,  once  said,  "  There 
is  hope  for  Ireland  while  in  Ireland  there  is  life  to  lose  .... 
and  the  fate  of  the  dead  shall  quicken  the  purpose  of  the 
living  ".  May  we  not  likewise  confidently  assert  that  there 
is  hope  for  the  recovery  of  the  lost  art  of  preaching  while  there 
is  sufficient  life  among  our  priests  to  search  diligently  for  its 
rediscovery?  Also,  will  not  the  example  of  those  who  have 
"  fallen  asleep  "  in  lethargy  and  sloth  quicken  the  purpose  and 
strengthen  the  resolution  of  their  brethren  who  are  awakened 
to  a  realization  of  the  fact  that,  as  Father  Johnston  well  says, 
"  The  strength  of  the  Church  goes  hand  in  hand  with  good 
preaching  ". 

It  is  not  my  purpose  to  arraign  all  seminaries  or  to  accuse 
them  of  being  responsible  for  all  deficiencies;  but,  I  do  say 
that  no  seminary  can  or  does  devote  too  much  attention  to 
preparation  for  preaching;  that  the  vast  majority  of  our  semi- 
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naries  grossly  neglect  this  preparation;  that,  in  many  semi- 
naries, the  training  received,  both  proximate  and  remote,  is 
more  harmful  than  beneficial;  and,  finally,  that  the  art  of 
preaching,  if  not  actually  lost,  has  at  least  fallen  into  inno- 
cuous desuetude. 

Being  less  than  fifty  years  of  age,  I  dare  to  hope  that  no  one 
will  advise  me  to  advance  by  half  a  century  my  information 
regarding  American  seminaries.  Irony  is  a  keen,  often  two- 
edged  weapon.  If  Father  Johnston  hurled  *'  injurious  mis- 
siles "  at  random,  it  would  seem  to  an  unbiased  observer  that 
the  Rev.  Father  Nugent,  C.  M.,  hurled  them  ad  hominem. 
The  latter  says  of  the  former's  sane  and  eminently  timely 
article:  **  I  don't  think  that  I  ever  read,  in  the  same  number 
of  words,  as  many  loose,  illogical  expressions,  as  many  untrue 
assertions  ".  Now,  that  sententious  sentence  indubitably  has 
all  of  the  ballistic  properties  of  a  boomerang.  Yes,  it  is  very 
easy,  summarily  and  superciliously,  to  dismiss  another's  theory, 
argument,  or  conclusion  by  mercilessly  excoriating  his  logic; 
but,  to  explode  that  theory,  to  rebut  that  argument,  to  refute 
that  conclusion — that  is  quite  another  matter. 

So  far  as  appears  from  Father  Nugent's  article  in  the  July 
number  of  the  Review,  it  is  not  evident  that  there  are  many 
exceptions  to  Father  Johnston's  "  serious  accusation  " ;  neither 
is  it  apparent  that  there  is  any  seminary  in  America  which  has 
not  "  relegated  preaching  to  the  role  of  a  Cinderella  among 
theological  studies  ".  Why  not  name  specifically  one  or  more 
seminaries  wherein  the  elocutionary  and  rhetorical  preparation 
for  the  pulpit  is  not  consistently  and  persistently  reduced  to 
the  sad  state  of  the  poor  little  step-daughter  in  the  fairy  tale? 
All  that  Father  Johnston's  serious  accusation  means  is  that, 
comparatively,  sacred  eloquence,  in  all  its  phases,  is  relegated 
to  a  subordinate  and  inconsequential  position  in  the  seminary 
curriculum.  Please  note  that  I  say  "  comparatively  ".  Hence, 
Father  Johnston  is  right  when  he  avers  that  sacred  eloquence 
plays  the  role  of  a  Cinderella  among  theological  studies.  My 
position  is  that,  until  the  critic  does  reveal  the  identity  of  the 
seminary  where  preparation  for  preaching  receives  that  degree 
of  solicitude  and  attention  which  is  fully  commensurate  with 
its  relative  importance,  until  he  does  demonstrate  that  the 
proposed  program,  as  "  laid  down  "  in  the  May,  1902,  number 
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of  the  Ecclesiastical  Review,  is  adequate,  when  faithfully 
followed,  we  must  accept  Father  Johnston's  "  untruth  "  and 
his  "  serious  accusation  ".  It  not  infrequently  happens  that, 
perforce,  we  feel  constrained  to  "  accept  **  statements  which 
we  cannot  disprove. 

The  plan,  as  outlined  in  the  number  of  the  Review  referred 
to  by  Father  Nugent,  is  very  good,  and  we  cannot  doubt  that 
"  the  percentage  of  respectable  preachers  has  been  increased 
under  it " ;  but,  even  this  plan  by  no  means  accords  to  preach- 
ing the  preparation  which  it  deserves  and  ought  to  receive 
in  every  seminary.  The  author  of  the  plan  does  not  tell  just 
how  many  sermons,  in  the  course  of  this  exceptionally  admir- 
able training,  the  individual  student  is  required  to  prepare, 
rewrite,  learn,  rehearse,  and  deliver.  He  does  not  say  how 
many  times  in  the  course  of  the  year  each  student  makes  the 
announcements,  reads  the  Epistle  and  Gospel,  and  delivers  his 
sermon  in  the  chapel.  He  does  not  vouchsafe  information 
as  to  whether  or  not  his  hortatory  injunction  to  the  Faculty, 
in  1902,  has  been  obeyed,  nor  does  he  enlighten  us  as  to  the 
number  of  cases  in  which  that  rule  has  been  enforced.  "  Let 
the  Faculty  make  a  rule  and  enforce  it  strictly  that  no  student 
shall  be  called  to  sacred  orders  who  has  not  shown  a  desire  to 
become  the  very  best  speaker  that  his  powers  and  limitations 
will  enable  him  to  become."  No  one  doubts  that  the  majority 
of  our  seminarians,  at  one  time  or  another,  desire  to  become 
good  speakers ;  but,  all  the  ardor,  all  the  yearning,  all  the  in- 
tensity of  that  desire  will  not  make  them  such — not  without 
training.  A  quarterly,  semi-annual,  or  even  an  annual  "  ser- 
mon "  in  accordance  with  the  plan,  will  help  the  student. 
True,  but  has  anyone  the  temerity  to  say  that  a  very  limited 
number  of  such  efforts  can  suffice  to  prepare  him  for  active 
and  effective  preaching?  Does  any  priest  claim  that  his  semi- 
nary labors  as  diligently  to  qualify  the  student  for  preaching, 
for  imparting  the  truth  to  the  faithful,  for  combating  from 
the  pulpit  the  errors  and  evil  influences  of  our  time,  as  it 
strives  to  cover  the  ground  in  Theology  and  Philosophy  and 
Canon  Law?  If  not,  even  his  own  seminary  has  its  Cinder- 
ella. Hence,  it  is  not  manifest  why  Father  Johnston  should 
be  told  to  go  away  back — fifty  years  back,  to  be  precise — and 
be  quiet,  because  in  some  seminaries  an  abbreviated  training 
is  provided. 
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In  the  May  number  of  the  Review,  an  "Artless  Rector" 
artlessly  inquires,  "  Who  ever  heard  of  a  priest's  ability  to 
preach  being  taken  into  consideration  when  there  was  a  ques- 
tion of  promotion  ?  "  A  very  sad,  a  very  unfortunate  affair ! 
But,  after  all,  those  who  exercise  jurisdiction  in  the  matter  of 
promotions  cannot,  in  the  vast  majority  of  cases,  take  into  con- 
sideration an  ability  which  is  non-existent.  To  Rectors  who 
profess  their  "  artlessness  ",  to  those  who  seek  the  high  places 
at  banquets,  to  those  who,  peradventure,  are  envious  of  "  The 
Hon.  Brown  ",  to  those  who,  with  "Artless  Rector,"  do  not 
"  care  to  undertake  the  labor  necessary  to  make  preaching  ef- 
fective ",  to  those  artless  and  heartless  souls,  we  must  resign 
the  artful  art  of  securing  promotions.  If,  perchance,  "Art- 
less Rector  "  has  received  an  appointment  and  a  disappoint- 
ment simultaneously,  we  dare  say  that  the  accident  was  par- 
tially due  to  his  inability  or  to  his  unwillingness  to  preach. 

In  the  August  number  of  the  Review,  a  contributor  ven- 
tures "  to  interpose  a  calm,  brief  word  of  discretion  between 
the  combatants  "  who  have  directed  the  alegar  eye  of  their 
scrutiny  at  Seminary  Homiletics.  The  writer  frankly  admits 
that  he  is  not  familiar  with  existing  systems  and  courses,  that 
the  elocutionary  training  he  underwent  "  is  now  but  a  bleached 
and  withered  memory,"  and  that  the  issue  was,  when  first 
raised,  no  little  surprise  to  him.  Perhaps  he  was  guilty  of  the 
"  universal  heresy  of  our  era  ",  euphemism,  when  he  intimates 
that  he  had  been  "  narcoticized  "  ?  Euphemistically  speaking, 
it  is  surprising  that  one  who  has  attended  an  American  semi- 
nary, who  has,  presumably  for  many  years,  listened  to  Ameri- 
can pulpit  eloquence,  who  has  himself,  apparently,  not  infre- 
quently exercised  the  function  of  preaching,  should  be  un- 
aware of  the  fact  that  preaching  is  a  lost  art  or  ability  or 
accomplishment. 

Is  the  ability  to  preach  an  "  art ",  or  is  it  a  gift  of  the  Holy 
Ghost?  Is  it  due  solely  to  celestial  inspiration,  or  is  it  not 
usually  the  resultant  of  study,  labor,  and  training?  The  fact 
is  incontrovertible  that  forceful,  correct,  effective  public  speak- 
ing is  an  art,  and  has  been  so  considered  by  all  great  minds 
throughout  all  ages.  A  priest's  indifference  to  the  sufferings 
of  the  sick,  because  he  has  not  the  gift  of  miracles,  is  exactly 
as  logical  and  as  laudable  as  is  his  negligence  concerning 
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preaching,  because,  forsooth,  he  has  not  received  the  gift  of 
tongues.  We  cannot  expect  the  aid  of  the  extraordinary  and 
supernatural  when  we  supinely  neglect  the  ordinary  and  the 
natural.  Moreover,  we  must  ascribe  to  the  ordinary  words  of 
our  language  their  common  acceptation  and  meaning.  In 
Webster's  New  International  Dictionary,  published  in  191 7, 
the  first  or  primary  definition  of  "  art "  is  thus  stated :  "  Skill, 
dexterity  or  power  of  performing  certain  actions,  acquired  by 
experience,  study,  or  observation ;  knack  ". 

Can  T.  Q.  furnish  a  better  practical  definition? 

T.  Q.  is  convinced  that  "  it  is  the  preaching  that  matters,  not 
the  art  or  varnish  ".  This  wise  conclusion  is  universally  ac- 
cepted. It  is  the  preaching  that  matters,  but,  if  a  man  cannot 
or  does  not  preach,  then  his  inefficiency  also  matters — at  least 
to  those  who  are  forced  to  listen  to  him.  No  one  advocates 
the  substitution  of  art  or  varnish  for  practical,  common-sense 
preaching.  How  readily  the  hosts  of  the  unprepared,  the  in- 
different, the  self-satisfied  loose  the  shafts  of  their  ridicule  and 
contempt  against  those  who  favor  preparation  for  a  duty  which 
they  are  unable  to  perform !  In  regard  to  preaching,  is  it  true 
that  what  the  unprepared  cannot  do  is  not  worth  doing  at  all? 
If  one  uses  correct  English,  he  is  **  stilted  ".  If  he  excels  in 
pronunciation,  he  is  accused  of  being  "  singular  ".  Perhaps  he 
is,  for  pulpit  pronunciations  are  more  often  barbarous  than 
punctilious.  If  he  possesses  a  resonant,  well-modulated,  melo- 
dious voice  and  knows  how  to  use  it,  he  is  dubbed  a  ventrilo- 
quist, a  sensationalist,  a  harlequin — addicted  to  fretting  and 
fuming.  If  he  articulates  distinctly,  modulates  understand- 
ingly,  phrases  intelligently,  surely  he  is  "  affected  ".  If  he  is 
so  bold  as  to  forget  the  characteristic  resemblance  between  the 
ordinary  preacher  and  a  phonograph ;  if  he  seeks  to  drive  home 
an  argument  or  to  illustrate  and  vivify  a  word  or  phrase  by  an 
appropriate  or  forceful  gesture;  if  he  uses  his  countenance 
otherwise  than  as  an  imperturbable  mask,  his  feet  otherwise 
than  as  immovable  pedestals,  his  hands  otherwise  than  as  an 
abdominal  supporter,  then  he  is  branded  a  fugleman,  a  dramat- 
ist, a  histrionic  peacock!  Such  a  man  is  proud,  conceited, 
ostentatious — a  vaudeville  artist,  a  mere  dancing  dervish,  or, 
horrible  dictu,  a  pulpit  actor! !  If  he  scorns  to  "  prepare  "  his 
sermons  by  plagiarism,  he  is  a  drudge. 
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These  and  kindred  opinions  not  only  find  lodgment  in  the 
mind  of  T.  Q.,  but  they  are  unremittingly  inculcated  in  student 
minds,  in  some  of  our  seminaries,  often  by  men  who  have  little 
or  no  experience,  who  have  no  qualifications  whatever  as  critics. 
An  American  writer  who  deplored  the  general  decline  of  elo- 
cutionary studies  in  American  seminaries,  says : 

Is  there  any  adequate  reason  why  the  art  of  persuasive  public 
speaking  should  be  less  thoroughly  studied  and  understood,  or  less 
effectually  practised  now  than  at  any  former  period  in  our  country's 
history?  ...  Is  it  necessary  that  the  majority  of  pulpit  speakers 
should  read  the  Gospel,  as  they  do,  without  feeling,  grace,  or  appre- 
ciation, as  the  clerk  of  a  legislative  assembly  might  properly  read  a 
bill,  or  as  a  lawyer's  clerk  might  read  an  inventory  of  a  bankrupt's 
assets?  Is  it  desirable  that  when  they  deliver  their  sermons,  they 
should  cling  to  the  pulpit  with  both  hands,  and  speak  of  the  ecstasies 
of  joy  and  fear  with  a  voice  and  face  which  indicate  neither?  Why 
call  in  the  aid  of  paralysis  to  piety? 

In  nearly  all  of  our  theological  seminaries  the  art  of  oratory  is 
treated  with  neglect,  not  to  say  contempt.  In  the  theological  equip- 
ment of  their  pupils,  no  pains  are  spared.  The  newly-fledged  grad- 
uate is  well  versed  in  church  history,  and  knows  all  the  shades  of 
religious  belief,  ancient  and  modern.  He  can  tell  you  who  Novatus 
was,  and  who  Novatian.  He  can  tell  you  to  a  nicety  the  difference 
between  Homoousians  and  Homoiousians,  Pelagians  and  Semi-Pela- 
gians, Monophysites  and  Monothelites,  Jansenists  and  Molinists.  He 
has  explored  all  the  transactions  of  the  Councils  of  Nice,  Chalcedon, 
Trent,  and  Dort ;  he  can  give  you  a  minute  history  of  all  the  contro- 
versies which  have  vexed  the  peace  of  the  Church,  recite  the  sixteen 
articles  of  the  Priscillian  creed,  and  tell  you  whether  filioque  is  prop- 
erly in  the  creed  of  the  Latin  Church,  and  what  was  the  precise 
heresy  of  Eutyches.  He  can  read  Hebrew  with  tolerable  facility, 
and  can  split  hairs  in  metaphysical  theology,  if  not  with  Hermaic 
subtility,  at  least  with  skill  enough  to  puzzle  and  baffle  an  ordinary 
caviller.  But,  while  he  has  crammed  his  head  with  knowledge,  he 
has  never  once  learned  how  to  make  an  effectual  use  of  his  knowledge. 
While  he  has  packed  his  brain  with  history  and  Hebrew  and  exegesis, 
he  is  either  uneducated  in  the  all-important  art  of  communicating  the 
results  of  his  erudition  in  a  fascinating,  or,  at  least,  unforbidding 
way,  or  he  has  been  instructed  to  despise  that  art.  He  has  acted  like 
a  man  who  spends  years  in  gathering  the  materials  for  a  mighty  edi- 
fice, yet  never  attempts  to  arrange  them  in  an  order  which  secure 
strength,  beauty,  or  convenience.    There  is  no  doubt  that  many  a  ser- 
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mon  which  has  been  written  with  burning  tears  in  the  study,  has 
been  struck,  as  if  by  magic,  with  the  coldness  of  death  in  the  pulpit. 
The  preacher  who  was  all  alive  a  few  hours  before  is  transformed 
into  a  marble  statue.  ■ 

It  is  the  fashion  with  some  preachers  who  pride  themselves  on  what 
they  call  their  "  solid  sermons  ",  but  whose  spiritual  artillery,  how- 
ever, is  more  remarkable  for  bore  than  for  caliber,  to  sneer  at  popular 
preachers,  who  have  more  eloquence  than  theological  learning  or 
metaphysical  acumen;  but  it  is  certain  that  no  man  ever  won  the 
public  ear  without  some  genuine  attraction;  and  it  would  be  far 
better  to  search  out  and  emulate  this  attractiveness  than  to  despise  it. 

The  above  words  were  written  more  than  forty  years  ago; 
but  are  they  not  even  more  applicable  to-day?  Yet,  T.  Q.  and 
others  profess  to  be  surprised  by  the  revelation  that  our  preach- 
ing is  inefficient ! 

T.  Q.  opines  that  the  preaching  young  priest  is  the  bete  noir 
of  both  Father  Johnston  and  Doctor  Smith.  This  speaks 
volumes  for  their  perspicacity,  if  we  mean  the  preaching  young 
priest  as  he  ordinarily  is,  uncouth,  untrained,  unprepared. 
But,  if  in  the  seminary  he  is  trained  and  prepared  for  the 
work  of  preaching,  the  average  young  priest  will  be  a  bugbear 
to  no  one.  He  may  be  such  to  his  "  matured  and  maturing 
brethren  ",  whose  preaching,  in  spite  of  their  maturity,  is 
puerile,  unbecoming,  and  immature,  but  certainly  not  to  his 
congregation.  The  matured  brethren  are,  as  regards  the  pre- 
dicatory  art,  the  salt  of  the  earth;  because  a  good  preacher 
always  seems  "  fresh  "  to  them ! 

I  now  approach  the  fatal,  egregious  heresy  of  T.  Q.  who  says 
of  unpreparedness,  unbecomingness,  etc.,  "  But  it  is  all  nature 
and  necessity,  which  no  training  in  the  seminary,  or  outside, 
can  disjoin  from  this  period  of  life,  with  all  its  esurient  in- 
experience and  swelling  impulses  ".  So,  that  is  the  inglorious 
denouement  of  the  discussion !  Humbly  submitting  our  minds 
to  that  sapiential  declaration,  must  expressive  silence  now  muse 
our  arrogance,  and  must  "  this  clamor  of  partisanship  die  out 
in  hollow  murmurs  into  night  and  enduring  silence  "? 

Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the  declarant  alleges  that  he 
is  "  calm  ",  such  a  statement  is  sufficient  to  disturb  the  serenity 
of  any  sane  man.  The  evil  exists :  our  young  Levites,  most  of 
them,  cannot  preach  intelligently  and  well ;  they  are  unformed 
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and  untrained  for  that  end.  Ergo,  the  evil  must  continue! 
Aspirants  to  the  priesthood  are  youthful  and  inexperienced. 
Therefore,  they  must  remain  inexperienced !  No  matter,  then, 
what  the  candidate  is  by  nature;  no  matter  how  numerous  or 
how  serious  his  defects ;  no  matter  how  incalculable  the  harm 
he  may  do — let  him  alone.  No  amount  of  training  in  the  semi- 
nary or  outside  can  change  him !  He  is  young  and  his  great 
crimes  are  inexperience  and  esuriency.  Therefore,  let  him  eat 
the  often  bitter  and  more  often  embittering  bread  of  experience, 
and  leave  him  to  profit  by  his  own  mistakes.  What  a  wealth 
of  experimental  "  profit "  some  of  our  matured  brethren  must 
have  received! 

"  Nature  "  must  not  be  disturbed.  If  so,  then  God  pity  the 
priesthood  and  the  faithful.  "  Necessity  "  (or  rather  inertia) 
demands  that  the  long-suffering  laity  shall  suffer  longer. 
"  Nature  "  is  opposed  to  restraint,  to  discipline,  to  direction, 
to  virtue.  Shall  we,  therefore,  have  no  rules,  no  times  of  sil- 
ence, no  spiritual  exercises?  Boys  are  often  averse  to  study. 
"  Nature  "  prefers  recreation  and  amusement.  Therefore,  ac- 
cording to  T.  Q.'s  logic,  don't  think  of  teaching  the  boys  Latin 
or  Philosophy  or  Theology.  "  Nature  "  is  thoughtless,  impe- 
tuous, selfish,  "  and  other  hard  names  ".  Do  we  not,  on  that 
very  account,  sedulously  cultivate  courtesy,  discretion,  and 
magnanimity?  Left  to  "Nature"  and  swelling  impulses,  as 
is  very  apparent  in  these  days  of  long- deferred  physical  pre- 
paredness, the  average  boy  will  become  flat-footed,  flat-chested, 
round-shouldered.  Must  we  leave  him  so  ?  Ask  Uncle  Sam  ! 
Because  some  men  are  imperious,  stubborn,  unduly  tenacious 
of  their  opinions,  must  we  have  no  leadership,  no  firmness,  no 
strength  of  conviction  ?  Because  some  are  rigorous  or  scrupu- 
lous, must  all  be  lax  or  impious  ?  Because  some  young  clerics 
are  conceited,  fugling,  strutting,  posing,  ostentatious  of  their 
deficient  "  training  ",  must  we  eliminate  training? 

Apply  T.  Q.'s  reasoning  to  the  elocutionary  training  of  the 
average  seminarian.  He  is,  let  us  presuppose,  a  natural, 
healthy,  normal  boy.  By  nature,  he  often  has  a  shuffling,  swag- 
gering, or  mincing  gait;  he  does  not  know  what  to  do  with  his 
hands;  his  countenance,  when  he  reads  or  recites,  is  a  blank, 
his  eye  downcast  or  inexpressive;  his  voice  is  nasal  or  gutteral, 
strident  or  raucous,  tremulous  or  monotonous,  gruff  or  girlish. 
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He  cannot  read  a  simple  English  sentence  expressively.  When 
he  appears,  formally  or  informally,  even  for  a  moment,  before 
an  audience  however  small,  his  knees  smite  together  and  his 
tongue  manifests  a  violent  attachment  for  the  roof  of  his  mouth. 
But,  since  all  of  these  qualifications  for  the  pulpit  are  natural 
to  him,  he  must  not  be  taught  to  overcome  them.  Yes,  it  does 
happen,  and  that  not  infrequently,  thank  God,  that  nature  has 
bestowed  upon  him  better  qualifications ;  but  how  often  the  na- 
tural qualities  of  a  boy  are  warped  or  perverted,  if  not  quite 
crushed,  by  those  who  affect  to  believe  that  the  voice,  the 
gesture,  the  presence  of  "  some  of  the  world's  most  efficient 
preachers  were  often  poor,  even  contemptible  ".  Is  there  any 
record  of  a  great  or  even  mediocre  preacher  who  tried,  in  his 
preaching,  to  be  as  contemptible  as  possible?  Not  even  humil- 
ity can  justify  the  preacher's  contempt  for  his  hearers.  Alas, 
Humility !  How  much  of  apathy,  of  indifference,  of  indolence, 
of  negligence,  masquerade  in  thy  unassuming  garb — for  the 
edification  of  the  unsophisticated ! 

If  not  so  frequent,  would  not  this  be  strange? 
That  'tis  so  frequent,  this  is  stranger  still ! 

Let  US  proceed  further  in  the  examination  of  homiletic 
training  in  our  Catholic  seminaries.  About  twelve  years  ordi- 
narily intervene  between  entrance  to  the  junior  seminary  and 
the  priesthood.  In  the  first  five  or  six  years  the  seminarian 
learns  his  Latin  and  other  languages,  his  science,  literature, 
and  history.  He  is  usually  between  thirteen  and  sixteen  years 
of  age  when  he  enters.  Physically,  he  is  a  mere  boy,  and  has 
the  piping,  quavering,  fragile  voice  of  adolescence.  The 
human  voice  is  a  marvelous,  yet  delicate,  instrument.  In  youth 
it  is  flexible,  sensitive,  easily  susceptible  to  injury  or  to  positive 
ruin.  Now,  what  vocal  preparation  and  development  does  the 
young  seminarian  receive?  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  in  the  vast 
majority  of  our  seminaries,  public  speaking  and  elocution,  the 
placement  and  control  of  the  voice,  the  cultivation  of  tone,  the 
correction  of  vocal  defects  and  weaknesses,  are  almost  ignored  ? 
"Ah,  no !  ",  says  some  one,  "  the  boys  often  read  in  public,  in 
the  refectory,  before  the  entire  community."  How  often? 
How  many  times  in  a  year?  Moreover,  conseding  that  every 
student  were  to  read  every  month  or  even  every  week,  would 
not  the  added  frequency  add  greater  injury?      Above  "the 
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clatter  of  knives  and  forks,  the  rattling  of  dishes,"  and  the 
divers  other  indescribably  soothing  melodies  incident  to  gastro- 
nomic activity,  to  an  inattentive  and  often  uncharitable  audi- 
ence, without  previous  practice  or  rehearsal,  a  boy  is  expected 
to  "  read  ".  The  customary  habit  of  the  functionary  in  charge 
of  the  reading  is  to  "  correct  "  the  victim  on  the  spot,  whenever 
a  "  mistake  "  is  made — ^the  correction  often  involving  another 
mistake,  for  the  functionary  is  usually  "  beyond  "  being  a  slave 
to  correct  usage.  "Repeat  that!"  "Raise  your  voice!" 
"  Not  so  fast !  "  Thus  the  tyro  struggles,  flounders,  stumbles 
on,  twenty,  twenty-five,  thirty  minutes  of  agony  for  him,  of 
boredom  and  ennui  for  others.  A  few  turns  in  the  refectory 
pulpit,  and  his  voice,  or  what  there  is  left  of  it,  has  become  a 
whining  drawl,  a  monotonous  wail,  a  sing-song  chant,  or  a 
vociferous  shout,  according  to  the  temperament,  endurance,  and 
disposition  of  the  reader. 

Those  who  teach  English  in  our  seminaries  are  often,  very 
often,  far  more  versed  in  some  foreign  language.  Many  of 
them  are  foreign-born,  and  many  others  were  reared  and  edu- 
cated amid  surroundings  and  influences  distinctly  foreign. 
Even  though  such  an  instructor,  accidentally,  has  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  English  grammatical  construction,  he  seldom 
knows  anything  about  phonetics,  orthoepy,  or  pronunciation — 
that  is,  nothing  correct.  His  ear  has  not  been  trained.  Hence, 
a  seminarian,  if  he  makes  himself  heard  and  manages  to  keep 
going  until  the  bell  rings,  is  rated  as  a  good  reader.  Webster 
and  Worcester  and  all  other  orthoepists  living  and  dead,  would, 
if  present,  stand  aghast  at  the  unique,  antiquated,  archaic,  obso- 
lete, outlandish,  solecistical,  transatlantic  pronunciations  which 
become  current  and  traditionally  correct.  One  hears  "  sacrili- 
gious  "  for  sacrilegious,  "  farm  "  for  form,  "  bekuz  "  for  be- 
cause, "  okayzhun  "  for  occasion,  "  or-kes'-tra  "  for  orchestra, 
"  accumplish  "  for  accomplish,  "  Chris-ti-an  "  for  Christian, 
"  I-o'-wa  for  Iowa,  "  Oo-tah  "  for  Utah,  and  innumerable 
other  homicidal  blunders.  Yet,  if  the  reading  deals  with  some 
foreign  country  or  character,  with  what  admirable  solicitude, 
nicety,  and  exactness  must  the  name  of  some  obscure  village  or 
personage  be  pronounced! 

T.  Q.  informs  us  that  voice  culture,  etc.,  are  useful  to  the 
future  preacher,  but  that  they  must  be  remote?     Is  not  this 
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ardently  desired  remoteness  generally  synonymous  with  total 
absence?  Such  "training"  as  the  reading  above  described, 
which  description  I  know  is  not  unjust  to  many  seminaries,  is 
"  remote  ".  It  is  more  than  that.  Paradoxical  as  it  may 
sound,  such  training  is  positively  negative.  It  cannot  be  a  for- 
mation of  voice  or  delivery  or  appreciation.  It  is,  rather,  a 
deformation.  Such  "  training "  may  harden  the  reader ;  it 
may  give  him  assurance  and  render  him  callous  to  unjust  criti- 
cism ;  it  may  even  increase  his  self-possession :  but,  further, 
such  preparation  cannot  go.  Nothing  is  done  to  correct  the 
thin,  tenuous,  aspirate,  or  effeminate  voice;  nothing  is  taught 
regarding  proper  respiration;  nothing  as  to  phonics,  the  very 
basis  of  articulation ;  nothing  as  to  phrasing,  modulation,  or  in- 
flection. Nothing  is  done  to  make  sure  that  the  reader  gets 
the  thought  of  the  author,  or  that  he  conveys  precisely  that 
thought  and  no  other  to  his  hearers.  Yet,  any  competent  au- 
thority will  tell  us  that  these  are  the  very  first  principles  of 
good  reading,  and,  therefore,  of  good  preaching. 

It  might,  incidentally,  be  interesting  to  ascertain  how  much 
(or  how  little)  time  is  devoted  to  the  study  of  English  in  our 
seminaries.  That  language  is  the  vernacular  of  the  Ameri- 
can people,  the  only  language  which,  heretofore,  should  have 
been  taught  in  our  parochial  grammar  schools,  most  assuredly, 
the  language  which  will  be  hereafter  taught  in  those  schools, 
to  the  exclusion  of  all  others.  But,  since  it  has  not  been  un- 
usual to  foster  foreignism  in  our  liberal  democracy,  we  know 
that  many  of  our  aspirants  for  the  priesthood  have  entered  the 
junior  seminary  encumbered  by  a  pronounced  foreign  accent. 
Many  of  them  speak  a  foreign  tongue  more  fluently  than  Eng- 
lish. Nevertheless,  our  senior  seminaries  have  gratuitously  as- 
sumed that  the  English  preparatory  training  and  the  vocal 
formation  of  their  students  have  been  adequate.  Often  the 
contrary  has  been  true.  At  all  events,  it  is  difficult  to  justify 
the  contention  of  our  seminaries  that  they  must  accept  student 
material,  as  it  comes,  subject  to  all  defects  and  limitations. 

Beginning  in  the  junior  seminary  and  continuing  through- 
out the  course  in  the  senior  seminary,  the  literary,  rhetorical, 
and  elocutionary  training  for  preaching  and  the  assiduous 
cultivation  of  English  must  be  constant,  thorough,  and  syste- 
matic.    There  is  no  excuse  for  the  existence  of  any  other  sys- 
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tern.  The  professional  man  in  America  is  presumed  to  have 
received  a  very  thorough  English  education;  and,  if  a  semi- 
nary is  not  a  professional  institution,  what  is  it?  The  future 
priest  must  be  formed  to  speak  and  write  correct,  even  polished, 
English.  His  course  in  rhetoric  must  be  laboriously  complete. 
He  must  read,  study,  analyze,  and  learn  to  appreciate  the  great 
masterpieces  of  English  literature.  He  must  learn  to  express 
himself  in  English,  clearly,  tersely,  correctly,  in  all  forms  of 
discourse — description,  narrative,  exposition,  argumentation; 
for  all  of  these  forms  are  essential  to  a  good  sermon. 

A  comprehensive  and  even  passably  sufficient  training  in  the 
equivalent  of  collegiate  English  cannot  be  provided  without 
ample  time.  Certainly,  one  full  hour  per  day,  every  day  in 
the  school  year,  for  four,  five,  or  even  six  years,  is  not  too  much 
time  to  devote  to  this  preparation,  provided,  of  course,  that 
the  instructor  is  competent.  If  he  is  wholly  inexperienced  as 
a  teacher,  if  he  has  not  had  an  exceptionally  liberal  English 
education,  if  he  vivisects  grammar  and  murders  all  rules  of 
construction,  if  he  is  not  a  fair  master  of  style  and  a  strong 
protagonist  of  polite  diction — ^then,  the  less  training  received 
at  his  hands,  the  better.  Can  anyone  imagine  a  "  professor  ", 
born  in  America,  speaking  pitifully  broken  and  ludicrously  in- 
articulate German  or  French  or  Italian,  teaching  any  one  of 
those  languages  in  foreign  seminaries? 

In  senior  seminaries  particular  attention  should  be  given  to 
the  individual  student.  It  can  be  made  clear  to  him,  for  in- 
stance, that  he  cannot  shirk  the  effort  necessary  to  overcome  his 
incorrect  pronunciation,  his  foreign  accent,  his  awkwardness 
and  muscular  inflexibility.  He  must  be  given  time  to  make 
that  effort>;  and,  if  he  is  unwilling  to  do  so,  it  is  very  safe  to 
conclude  that  he  is  not  qualified  to  assume  the  solemn  respon- 
sibilities of  the  priesthood. 

Exponents  of  the  prevailing  inefficiency  invariably  make 
the  rejoinder,  "  We  have  not  time  for  such  extensive  training." 
There  is  but  one  answer:  "  Make  time!  Take  time!  Extend 
the  course,  a  full  year  if  necessary." 

It  is  often  said  that  the  professional  elocutionist  is  unable 
to  create  and  maintain  a  permanent  interest  in  his  classes ;  that 
all  systems  of  elocution  are  very  apt  to  do  more  harm  than 
good,  by  fettering  freedom  and  originality  of  thought  and  by 
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restricting  spontaneity  and  flexibility  of  movement;  that  his 
students  become  stiff,  mechanical,  constrained,  mere  panto- 
mimic automatons.  These  objections  are  all  very  well  taken  if 
the  professor  be  so  narrow  and  despotic  as  to  "  Prussianize  " 
his  instruction,  via  the  "  make  or  break  "  method.  However, 
no  true,  no  able  teacher  follows  this  method — not  in  America. 
The  idiosyncrasies,  the  intonations,  the  mannerisms  of  the  real 
teacher  (and  every  live  teacher  has  them),  will  never  reappear 
in  the  performance  of  a  well-instructed  pupil,  but  they  will  be 
merged  and  absorbed  in  the  living  personality  of  the  pupil. 
The  duties  of  the  teacher  of  elocution  do  not  differ  materially 
from  those  of  any  other  teacher — ^to  make  the  subject  of  in- 
struction interesting  and  intelligible,  to  point  out  and  correct 
defects,  to  inculcate  correct  principles,  and  to  guide  the  student 
in  their  practical  application. 

The  pupil  can  learn  the  fundamental  principles  of  expres- 
sion. He  can  be  taught  that  the  purpose  of  all  expression  is 
the  conveyance  of  thought;  that  he  cannot  hope  to  convey  to 
another  a  thought  which  he  has  not  made  his  own ;  that,  while 
articulate  speech  is  the  ordinary  medium  of  expression,  thought 
may  be  greatly  strengthened,  emphasized,  and  vivified  by 
secondary  means,  by  gesture,  by  bodily  attitude,  by  facial  ex- 
pression. He  can  be  taught  that  the  general  purpose  of  gesture 
is  to  explain,  to  illustrate,  to  amplify,  or  to  limit  the  thought 
expressed;  that,  if  a  gesture  accomplishes  none  of  these  ends, 
it  is  false,  incongruous,  contradictory,  and  detracts  from  the 
effect  of  his  delivery ;  that  no  gesture  is  superfluous  if  it  adds 
to  the  force  or  clearness  or  impressiveness  of  his  words;  that 
no  tone  or  pitch  or  quality  of  voice  is  theatrical  or  affected  if 
it  be  consonant  with  his  language  and  the  meaning  which  he 
wishes  to  impart.  He  can  learn  that  there  is  great  force  in 
rhetorical  interrogation;  that  there  is  tremendous  expressive 
energry  in  exclamation  and  apostrophe ;  that  there  is  a  wonder- 
ful potency  and  charm  in  contrast  and  vivid  imagery ;  that  he 
who  would  be  able  to  speak  readily  and  well  must  first  learn 
to  write  with  clearness  and  facility.  Furthermore,  he  can  be 
taught  that,  in  dealing  with  sublime  sentiments,  saintly  char- 
acters, and  supernatural  mysteries,  his  language  must  be  studi- 
ously correct,  his  diction  elevated,  his  manner  dignified.  He 
can  be  taught  that  he  must  develop  or  adopt  the  style  most 
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suited  to  his  temperament  and  personality ;  and,  finally,  he  can 
be  taught  that,  while  a  positive  genius  for  eloquence  is  usually 
inborn,  yet,  in  the  vast  majority  of  cases,  oratory  and  the  power 
to  speak  eloquently  in  public  have  been  the  fruits  of  constant 
study,  incessant  labor,  patient  and  untiring  effort. 

If  he  is  taught  these  principles  and  fairly  grasps  their  mean- 
ing, he  will  never  become  mechanical  or  unnatural,  a  mere 
copyist  of  the  tones,  attitudes,  and  actions  of  others.  If  he 
appreciates  the  importance  of  refined  style,  he  will  study  the 
masters ;  and,  if  he  has  learned  that  it  is  never  safe  to  be  ridi- 
culous, he  will  make  constant  use  of  an  up-to-date  dictionary. 
If  he  really  understands  the  purpose  and  utility  of  gesture,  he 
will  take  care  not  to  make  a  false  one,  not  to  uphold  vice  and 
evil  and  sin  by  a  supporting  gesture,  not  to  debase  truth  and 
purity  and  virtue  by  a  downward  movement,  not  to  press  on- 
ward to  the  things  that  are  behind,  not  to  look  backward  to 
the  things  that  are  before,  not  to  beat  the  air  when  his  lan- 
guage is  tranquil,  not  to  stand  stiff,  immobile,  impassive  when 
his  thought  is  lofty,  striking,  or  vigorous.  In  all  of  these  mat- 
ters, Nature,  disciplined,  controlled,  and  fortified  by  inde- 
fatigable training,  will  direct  him. 

The  above  are  a  few  of  the  things  which  training  in  the 
seminary,  in  the  esurient  period  of  youth,  can  accomplish  for 
any  student  of  average  intelligence  and  industry,  without  dan- 
ger of  making  him  "  manifestly  display  the  molded  handiwork 
of  the  homiletic  professor  ".  A  young  priest  who  has  been  so 
instructed  will  not,  on  that  account,  pose  or  strut  or  fume  or 
fret  or  be  subservient  to  the  follies  and  flatteries  of  the  day. 
He  will  not  be  ostentatious  or  put  on  airs,  neither  will  the 
odor  of  his  faults  and  blunders  smell  to  heaven.  After  such 
a  training,  if  he  has  a  genuine  vocation  for  the  holy  priesthood, 
if  he  be  a  truly  apostolic  man,  zealous,  ardent,  pious,  charitable, 
anxious  to  spend  himself  and  to  be  spent  for  the  greater  glory 
of  God  and  the  salvation  of  souls,  then,  by  virtue  of  his  train- 
ing in  public  speaking,  he  will  be  far  more  fruitful  in  the  ser- 
vice of  his  Master.  He  will  not  be  "  wise  in  his  own  conceits." 
He  will  grace  rather  than  disgrace  the  Catholic  pulpit,  and 
truth  from  his  lips  will  **  prevail  with  double  sway  ". 
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The  Niobe  of  nations !  there  she  stands, 

Childless  and  crownless  in  her  voiceless  woe; 

An  empty  urn  within  her  withered  hands, 
Whose  holy  dust  was  scattered  long  ago ! 

Such  was  the  melancholy  fate  of  the  material  power  and 
magnificence  and  grandeur  of  Imperial  Rome,  but  it  will  never 
be  true  of  the  Spiritual  Empire  of  the  Church.  Our  Mother 
Church  will  never  be  childless ;  the  Vicar  of  Christ  will  never 
be  crownless.  That  Church,  her  dogma  and  her  doctrine,  her 
divine  influence  and  authority  have  ever  been,  must  ever  be  the 
Light  of  the  world.  Nevertheless,  because  of  her  indefectibil- 
ity  and  infallible  guidance,  because  of  the  assurance  that  she 
will  be  divinely  assisted  even  unto  the  consummation  of  the 
world,  because  of  her  foundation  upon  the  impregnable  rock 
of  revelation  against  which  the  gates  of  hell  cannot  prevail,  her 
children  cannot  be  loyal  to  her  by  apathy,  indifference,  and 
inactivity,  saying,  "If  God  be  for  us,  who  is  against  us?  " 
This  is  true  of  all  of  her  children  in  every  land  and  clime,  but 
it  is  doubly  true  of  her  chosen  priests.  They  constitute  the 
advance  guard,  the  pioneers,  the  very  "  shock  troops  "  of  her 
perpetual  offensive  against  the  militant  Entente  of  Sin  and 
Error  and  Depravity.  How  great,  how  awful,  how  supreme 
is  the  responsibility  of  the  priest!  How  passing  great  is  the 
obligation  of  those  men  who  form  and  mold  him  for  his  work! 

We  must  never  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  the  priest  whose 
first  duty  is  to  teach,  is  preeminently  a  public  man.  He  is,  or 
should  be,  a  power  in  his  parish,  in  his  community,  in  his  state. 
He  represents  the  learning,  the  thought,  the  authority  of  the 
Church.  In  matters  of  public  interest,  the  public,  certainly  the 
members  of  his  flock,  expect  him  to  have  opinions  as  a  Catholic 
and  as  an  American  citizen;  and  the  faithful  are  justly  en- 
titled to  expect  that  he  be  able  to  state  those  opinions,  clearly, 
forcibly,  fearlessly,  whenever  and  wherever  called  upon  so  to 
do.  He  is  their  acknowledged  leader  and  guide  in  spiritual 
matters.  They  look  to  him  for  counsel  and  direction  in  regard 
to  the  concerns  of  their  daily  lives.  Does  some  question  of  a 
civic  or  social  nature  agitate  the  municipality?  If  that  ques- 
tion presents  a  moral  or  economic  phase  which  can  touch,  even 
remotely,  the  faith  and  Catholicity  of  his  parishioners,  he  must 
answer  it.     He  is  bound  in  justice,  for  he  is  a  pastor  of  souls. 
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Has  some  agitator,  some  false  reformer,  some  lurid  lecturer, 
skilled  in  the  art  of  specious  persuasion  and  in  the  wiles  of 
sophistry,  by  insidious  fallacy  and  lying  logic,  sown  the  tares 
of  unrest  and  unbelief,  of  error  and  heresy,  of  rebellion  and 
rationalism  in  the  minds  of  the  faithful?  He  cannot,  if  he 
discharges  his  duty,  allow  those  seeds  to  germinate  and  attain 
a  rank  growth  before  he  makes  any  effort  to  avert  such  dis- 
aster. He  must  oppose  argument  to  misrepresentation,  truth 
to  falsehood — and  he  must  do  it  promptly.  He  must  meet  and 
overcome  all  of  the  oratorical  skill,  the  dramatic  power,  the 
magnetic  persuasion,  the  rhetorical  artifice  of  his  opponent,  or 
stand  silenced  and  vanquished  before  his  auditors. 

Let  no  priest  forget  that  many  of  these  enthusiasts  and  dema- 
gogues and  anti- Christian  speakers  and  writers  are  very  much 
in  earnest.  The  sooner  a  somnolent  clergy  shake  off  their 
torpor  and  realize  that  most  of  the  anti-Catholic  thought  and 
sentiment  in  our  country  are  cherished  in  good  faith,  the  sooner 
will  they  understand  that  they  cannot  be  dismissed  with  a  shrug 
of  contempt  and  a  crushing  charge  of  "  bad  faith  ".  For  the 
most  part,  these  voices  of  prejudice  speak  with  all  of  the  fervor 
and  power  of  conviction,  and  their  sincerity  lends  trenchancy 
to  their  wits  and  to  their  pens.  Their  enthusiasm  is  infectious  ; 
their  clarion  tones  are  compelling ;  their  very  presence  radiates 
vigor,  assurance,  aggressiveness.  All  of  these  voices  must  be 
answered  reasonably,  earnestly,  eloquently  if  possible,  and  in  a 
manner  which  can  leave  no  doubt  as  to  the  sincerity  and  knowl- 
edge of  the  speaker.  H  the  priest,  be  he  young  or  old,  is  not 
thoroughly  informed  as  to  the  subject  of  discussion,  let  him 
fortify  himself  by  diligent  and  earnest  preparation.  Of  course, 
he  is  learned  in  church  history,  theology  and  Holy  Scripture, 
but  he  must  also  know  sociology,  general  science,  and  political 
economy — and  he  must  have  the  history  of  our  country  literally 
on  the  tip  of  his  tongue.  But,  what  will  all  his  knowledge  and 
learning  and  philosophy  avail  him  or  the  faithful  if  he  cannot 
give  utterance  to  his  thought,  if  he  cannot  convince  the  intel- 
lects and  move  the  hearts  of  his  hearers,  if  he  cannot  even  speak 
grammatical  English? 

If  an  aroused  electorate  is  now  resolved  to  enforce  existing 
legislation  or  to  deprive  the  liquor  interests  of  their  much- 
abused  privileges,  it  will  hardly  do  for  a  priest  to  content  him- 
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self  with  the  bald,  dogmatic  statement  that  "  the  Church  is 
opposed  to  Prohibition  because  it  is  philosophically  and  ethi- 
cally unsound  ".  It  will  not  do  for  him  to  state  categorically 
that  the  Church  does  not  favor  mixed  marriages,  or  that  the 
education  of  Catholic  children  in  the  public  schools  is  "  never 
allowed  ".  It  is  not  sufficient  for  him  to  state  definitively  that 
socialism  is  inimical  to  Christianity,  that  **  no  Catholic  can  be 
a  socialist  ".     He  must  tell  why. 

The  priest  who  would  be  a  real  shepherd  to  his  flock  must 
enlighten,  persuade,  convince  simultaneously.  From  other 
pulpits,  from  the  lecture  platform,  from  the  soap-box,  the  voices 
of  Error  and  Slander  and  Irreligion  catch  the  ear  of  the  un- 
wary and  allure  the  uninstructed.  By  his  example,  by  his 
devotion  to  truth  and  justice,  by  his  prayers  and  his  piety,  by 
his  zeal  for  the  safety  of  his  flock,  and  by  his  own  candor  and 
knowledge,  speaking  from  his  own  pulpit,  he  must  answer  and 
silence  those  voices,  for,  his  preaching  voice  is  the  voice  of  the 
teaching  Church.  Yet,  even  that  voice,  to  be  effective  in 
arresting  the  wayward,  to  be  impressive  in  warning  the  faith- 
ful, to  be  attractive  in  recalling  the  lost  who  have  already 
strayed  from  the  security  of  the  fold,  must  be  heard — and, 
"  How  shall  they  hear  without  a  preacher  ?  " 

P.  F. 


THE  MEANING  OF  THE  EPHPHETA  OEEEMONY  IN  BAPTISM. 

"  Siloe "  in  the  October  number  of  the  Review  inquires 
about  the  Ephpheta  ceremony  in  Baptism,  and  finds  a  puzzle  in 
the  fact  that  the  rite  disagrees  with  the  Gospel  account  (St.  John 
9 :  6) ,  to  which  it  is  apparently  referred  by  the  compiler  of  the 
Catechism  of  the  Council  of  Trent.  In  that  passage  the  evan- 
gelist speaks  of  a  blind  person,  whereas  in  the  baptismal  cere- 
mony the  application  is  to  the  ears  and  nostrils.  The  account 
of  St.  Mark  (i  :  33)  on  the  other  hand,  where  our  Lord  uses 
the  word  "  Ephpheta  ",  mentions  a  deaf  and  dumb  person. 
Neither  passage  corresponds  exactly  to  the  baptismal  ceremony, 
in  which  there  is  mention  of  the  nostrils  also  being  touched  with 
saliva. 

It  would  seem  therefore  that  the  rite  of  Baptism  introduces 
the  ceremony  of  touching  the  ears  and  nostrils  of  the  catechu- 
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men,  without  any  direct  intent  of  repeating  either  of  the  two 
Gospel  incidents,  but  simply  because  of  the  general  symbolical 
significance  which  the  act  bears.  That  significance  has  its 
origin  in  the  common  tradition  and  belief,  among  the  Jews  of 
our  Lord's  and  of  later  times,  that  the  human  spittle  had  a 
healing  effect.  This  tradition  is  amply  attested  in  Rabbinical 
literature.^  In  the  East  as  well  as  among  the  Greeks  and 
Romans  animal  saliva  was  supposed  to  cure  sore  eyes  and  to 
dispel  other  malignant  influences.  Pliny  ^  dwells  on  the  cus- 
tom and  sees  a  confirmation  of  it  in  the  habit  of  animals  to 
lick  their  wounds,  as  a  medicinal  cure  supplied  by  nature.  Just 
as  our  Lord  used  it,  so  did  the  Church  introduce  it,  thereby  ex- 
pressing what  the  popular  sense  already  confirmed,  that  the 
saving  or  sacramental  act  implied  a  restoration  of  the  senses 
through  the  regenerating  virtue  of  Christ  and  His  Church.  It 
is  the  outward  sign  which,  apart  from  its  natural  virtue,  as  in 
the  case  of  the  cleansing  water,  received  furthermore  a  sacra- 
mental virtue  through  the  merits  of  Christ  Thus  the  whole 
man  would  be  renewed.  In  the  Ephpheta  ceremony  the  Church 
does  not  therefore  imitate  the  act  of  Christ  related  in  the  Gos- 
pel, but  rather  reproduces  the  effect  by  a  change  of  rite,  on  the 
same  principle  that  underlies  the  creative  force  or  virtue  of  the 
sacrament.  The  term  "  Ephpheta  "  is  an  Aramaic  word,  and 
signifies  to  open  or  loosen — indicating  the  removal  of  blind- 
ness on  the  one  hand,  and  on  the  other  the  loosening  of  the 
bonds  by  which  the  devil  controls  all  the  senses  of  man  before 
the  exorcism  of  Baptism. 

H. 


PUEIFIOATION  or  OHALIOE. 

Qu.  What  is  the  rubric  for  the  disposal  of  the  water  used  to 
purify  the  chalice  when  two  Masses  are  celebrated  on  the  same  day 
in  different  places?  O'Callaghan  says:  "After  the  last  Gospel  the 
priest  pours  into  the  chalice  as  much  water  as  he  took  wine  at  the  be- 
ginning and  pours  it  into  a  vase  prepared  for  the  purpose,  and  finally 
wipes  the  chalice  and  carries  it  in  the  usual  way  to  the  sacristy."  But 
he  does  not  say  what  is  to  be  done  with  the  contents  of  this  vase. 

^  See  Jewish  EncycL,  art  Saliva. 
2  Hist,  nat.,  VII,  2. 
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Resp.  There  ar.e  various  ways  of  disposing  of  the  contents 
of  the  vase.  If  the  priest  is  to  celebrate  Mass  the  next  day  in 
the  same  church  in  which  the  first  Mass  was  celebrated  he  may 
then  consume  the  contents  of  the  vase,  after  pouring  them  into 
the  chalice.  Or  he  may  cause  the  contents  to  be  absorbed  in 
cotton,  and  then  either  burn  the  cotton  or  allow  it  to  dry  in 
the  sacrarium;  or,  finally,  he  may  pour  the  water  into  the 
piscina.  These  prescriptions  are  contained  in  an  instruction 
approved  by  the  S.  Congregation  of  Rites  and  appended  to  De- 
cree n.  3068  of  the  same  Congregation,  dated  11  March,  1858. 


ABSOLUTION  IN  EESESVED  OASES. 

Qu.  In  the  new  Code  of  Canon  Law  I  find  a  number  of  cases  re- 
served to  the  Ordinary.  These,  I  take  it,  are  different  from  the  cases 
which  the  Ordinary  may  reserve  to  himself.  All  those  reserved  to  the 
Ordinary  (for  instance,  abortion)  are  reserved  with  excommimica- 
tion.  Now,  is  the  sin,  in  these  cases,  reserved,  on  account  of  the  cen- 
sure being  reserved?  As  I  understand  it,  ignorance  of  the  censure 
would  excuse  from  reservation,  unless  the  reservation  makes  it  plain 
that  the  sin  is  reserved  whether  there  is  or  is  not  ignorance  of  the 
censure.  If  this  is  so,  there  is,  in  practice,  no  reservation  of  abortion, 
for  instance  j  because  most  people  are  in  inculpable  ignorance  of  the 
censure.  Will  you  kindly  enlighten  me  and  many  others  on  this  im- 
portant matter? 

Resp.  To  take  the  specific  case  of  abortion  as  an  example 
of  a  case  reserved  by  the  law  itself  to  the  Ordinary,  the  Canon 
(2350,  n.  i)  reads:  "  Procurantes  abortum,  matre  non  excepta, 
incurrunt,  effectu  secuto,  in  excommunicationem  latae  sen- 
tentiae  Ordinario  reserviatam  ,  .  .  "  A  general  principle  laid 
down  in  Canon  2246  states  that  the  reservation  of  a  censure  that 
prevents  the  reception  of  the  Sacraments,  for  instance,  excom- 
munication, implies  the  reservation  of  the  sin.  If  a  person, 
however,  is  excused  from  the  censure,  the  reservation  of  the 
sin  ceases  altogether.  When,  therefore,  through  ignorance  of 
the  censure  the  censure  is  not  incurred,  the  sin  is  not  reserved. 
The  bishop,  in  conformity  with  Canon  897,  may  reserve  a  few 
cases  to  himself,  and  in  doing  so,  may  specify  that  the  case 
is  reserved,  even  when  the  censure  is  not  incurred.  Can  he  do 
this  in  the  case  of  abortion  ?  Canon  898  reads,  "  Prorsus  ab  iis 
peccatis  sibi  reservandis  omnes  abstineant  quae  jam  sint  Sedi 
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Apostolicae  etiam  ratlone  censurae  reservata,  et  regulariter  ab 
iis  quoque  quibus  censura,  etsi  nemini  reservata,  a  jure  im- 
posita  sit."  If  the  case  of  abortion  were  reserved  by  reason 
of  censure,  to  the  Holy  See,  the  bishop  could  not  reserve  it  to 
himself.  The  word  prorsus  is  very  strong.  In  the  last  part  of 
the  Canon  (898),  however,  the  word  regulariter  would  imply 
that  since  the  case  of  abortion  is  not  reserved  by  reason  of  cen- 
sure to  the  Holy  See,  a  bishop  may  see  fit  to  reserve  to  him- 
self absolution  from  the  sin  of  abortion,  although  as  a  rule 
the  law  does  not  wish  this  to  be  done.  In  practice,  of  course, 
all  depends  on  whether  the  Ordinary  has  actually  done  this. 
If  he  has,  ignorance  of  the  censure,  though  inculpable,  does  not 
excuse  from  reservation  of  the  sin. 


MASS  STIPENDS  FOB  MISSIONABIES. 

To  the  Editor,  The  Ecclesiastical  Review. 

The  question  "Can  Masses  be  sent  to  far-away  missionaries?" 
was  answered  in  the  Review  for  July  with  the  remark  that  the 
new  Code  of  Canon  Law  allows  it  with  even  fewer  formalities 
than  heretofore. 

May  I  supplement  your  answer  with  the  information  that 
the  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Faith  is  empowered  by 
the  Holy  See  to  receive  and  distribute  Mass  intentions  in  any 
part  of  the  world  ?  Consequently  when  sending  stipends  to  the 
Propagation  of  the  Faith  one  may  consider  himself  free  from 
further  responsibility  as  soon  as  they  have  been  acknowledged 
by  one  of  the  Directors  of  the  Society,  who  will  see  that  the 
obligation  is  satisfied  within  the  limits  of  time  prescribed  by 
the  law  of  the  Church. 

Those  intentions  are  promptly  forwarded  to  needy  mission- 
aries either  in  the  United  States  or  in  the  foreign  field,  and  that 
they  are  of  great  help  to  many  of  them  for  the  pursuance  of 
their  labors  is  attested  by  the  fact  that  several  bishops  have 
written  us  that,  without  such  extra  assistance,  they  would  have 
been  at  a  loss  to  know  how  to  support  some  of  their  priests. 

Joseph  Freri. 

New  York  City. 
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OANONIOAL  FABISHE8  TEBBITOBIAL. 

Qu.  Will  you  kindly  discuss  the  following  points  arising  out  of 
the  new  Code  of  Canon  Law?  1,  Must  a  canonical  parish  have  defi- 
nite territorial  limits;  or  will  boundaries  more  or  less  vague  suffice? 
2.  Are  we  to  presume  that  the  new  legislation  regards  one  priest  in  a 
certain  territory  as  pastor  and  all  the  others  who  exercise  functions 
within  the  territory  as,  theoretically  at  least,  his  assistants?  3.  May 
the  same  territory  have  several  canonical  pastors?  4.  In  a  certain 
district  there  are  three  churches,  the  priests  of  which  take  care  of 
identically  the  same  territory.  In  two  of  these  churches  foreign  lan- 
guages have  been  spoken  from  the  beginning,  and  in  the  other,  Eng- 
lish only.  Have  we  here  three  parishes  in  the  same  territory  or  only 
one? 

Resp.  The  new  Code  makes  it  clear  that,  as  all  dioceses  are 
divided  into  "  parishes  "  and  only  vicariates  and  prefectures 
apostolic  into  "  quasi-parishes  ",  parishes  with  definite  terri- 
torial boundaries  are  and  will  in  the  future  be  canonical 
parishes  in  countries  like  the  United  States,  Canada,  etc. 
Nevertheless,  the  law  does  not  overlook  the  existence  of  so- 
called  "  national  "  parishes  in  these  countries.  Regarding 
them  it  provides,  first,  that  there  may  not,  in  the  future,  be 
constituted  several  so-called  national  or  linguistic  parishes 
("pro  diversitate  sermonis  seu  nationis")  in  the  same  terri- 
tory without  special  indult  from  the  Holy  See;  and  secondly, 
that  where  such  parishes  exist,  nothing  is  to  be  changed  with- 
out consulting  the  Holy  See. 

The  cases  submitted  by  our  correspondent  come  under  the 
second  provision,  as  the  various  parishes  in  the  same  district 
were  evidently  constituted  before  the  new  legislation  came  into 
effect.  Each  pastor  in  the  district  is  a  pastor  in  the  canonical 
sense. 


THE  BUBBIOS  01  THE  MASS. 

Qu.  I  am  a  regular  reader  of  the  Review,  and  I  have  often  won- 
dered why  every  other  subject  is  discussed  and  written  about  but  the 
Mass,  the  most  important  of  all  for  the  priest.  I  do  not  refer  to  the 
Mass  from  the  viewpoint  of  its  importance  and  value,  but  in  con- 
nexion with  the  manner  in  which  it  is  celebrated  by  many  priests, 
which  would  lead  one  to  believe  it  had  no  value  or  importance  in  the 
estimation  of  many  priests.     No  doubt  the  seminary  training  of  all 
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priests  reminded  them  over  and  over  that  the  celebration  of  daily 
Mass  was  to  be  their  greatest  privilege  as  a  priest ;  that  it  was  to  be 
the  first  and  most  important  act  of  the  day,  and  therefore  should  be 
performed  with  a  knowledge  of  what  they  were  doing.  I  do  not 
hesitate  to  say  that  many  priests  in  saying  Mass  have  either  forgotten 
the  rubrics,  if  they  ever  knew  them,  or  they  have  utter  disregard  for 
them.  In  many  cases  little  attention  is  paid  to  the  manner  in  which 
the  vestments  are  put  on ;  less  regard  is  had  for  the  rubrical  move- 
ments on  the  altar ;  and  as  little  for  the  proper  tone  of  voice  during 
Mass  (my  experience  is  that  the  tone  used  is  usually  too  soft),  and 
so  on.  "  Start  late  and  get  through  as  quickly  as  possible  "  seems  to 
me  to  be  the  motto  of  many  priests.  I  have  no  time  to  go  deeper  into 
this  subject,  but  would  suggest  to  the  Review  that  a  series  of  articles 
be  begun  by  the  editor,  and  any  other  contributors,  on  "  The  Proper 
Way  or  Manner  of  Saying  Mass  ".  Just  at  this  time  when  we  are 
trying  to  increase  and  deepen  the  devotion  of  the  faithful  toward 
this  central  act  of  worship,  I  incline  to  think  we  must  begin  with 
ourselves,  and  that  the  usefulness  of  the  Review  will  be  greatly  en- 
hanced by  the  introduction  of  this  subject  for  discussion. 

Sacerdos. 

Resp.  The  Review  fully  shares  the  conviction  of 
*'  Sacerdos  "  that,  in  these  times,  when  the  duty  of  increasing 
the  devotion  to  the  central  act  of  worship  in  the  Church  lies 
heavy  on  the  clergy,  heavier  than  ever,  owing  to  the  extraordin- 
ary nature  of  the  times,  everything  should  be  done  to  remedy 
the  defects  which,  such  is  the  weakness  of  human  nature,  may 
creep  into  our  manner  of  celebrating  the  Holy  Sacrifice.  We 
strive  to  answer  particular  queries  in  regard  to  the  Rubrics  of 
the  Mass,  to  give  our  opinion  on  debated  points  of  interpreta- 
tion, and  to  call  attention  to  authoritative  decrees  and  instruc- 
tions of  ecclesiastical  authority.  A  general  exposition  of  the 
rubrics,  however,  would  hardly  be  suitable  in  these  pages.  Be- 
sides, it  is  unnecessary.  We  have  many  excellent  practical  and 
helpful  treatises  on  the  rubrics  of  the  Mass  in  book  form.  For 
instance,  to  mention  only  one,  Zualdi's  Ceremonies  of  the  Low 
Mass,  translated  and  adapted  by  O'Callaghan,  has  reached  its 
seventh  edition  and  is  easily  obtained  in  any  Catholic  book 
store.  If  our  correspondent  will  refer  to  the  earlier  volumes 
of  the  Review  he  will,  we  have  no  doubt,  approve  the  manner 
in  which  our  clerical  contributors  have  from  time  to  time  in- 
culcated, suaviter  in  modo,  the  literal  and  loving  observance 
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of  the  Rubrics  of  the  Mass.  We  refer  him  in  particular  to 
Father  Arthur  Barry  O'Neill's  article  in  the  tenth  volume 
(pp.  269  ff.) 


HYMNS  IN  THE  VEENAOULAE  AT  BENEDICTION. 

Qu.  Is  there  any  decree  forbidding  the  reciting  or  chanting  of  the 
Litany  of  the  Holy  Name  of  Jesus  or  of  the  Sacred  Heart  of  Jesus 
together  with  other  approved  prayers  to  the  Sacred  Heart  or  to  the 
Blessed  Sacrament  while  the  Blessed  Sacrament  is  exposed  and  the 
O  Salutaris  and  the  "  Uni  Trinoque "  have  been  simg,  before  the 
singing  of  the  Tantum  ergo?  Some  priests  and  one  bishop  of  my 
acquaintance  say  it  is  not  allowed.  On  the  other  hand,  I  have  seen  it 
practised  all  my  life,  in  nearly  all  parts  of  the  world,  and  even  by 
men  like  the  venerable  Father  Wapelhorst,  author  of  Compendium 
Sacrae  Liturgiae. 

Resp.  There  is  no  such  decree.  Perhaps  it  will  make  for 
clearness  if  we  distinguish  between  the  solemn  offices  of  the 
Church,  such  as  High  Mass,  the  choral  recitation  of  the  Divine 
Office,  the  solemn  administration  of  the  Sacraments,  on  the  one 
hand,  and  devotional  exercises  on  the  other  hand.  Among  de- 
votional exercises  are  the  exposition  of  the  Blessed  Sacrament 
and  Benediction  of  the  Blessed  Sacrament.  In  regard  to  de- 
votional exercises  the  S.  Congregation  of  Rites  has  not  only 
not  condemned  but  has  positively  approved  the  recitation  of 
prayers  and  the  chanting  of  hymns  in  the  vernacular,  provided 
the  prayers  and  hymns  be  approved.  We  may  refer,  by  way 
of  example,  to  Decree  n.  3153  of  the  S.  Congregation  of  Rites, 
ad  VHP™.  It  is,  however,  forbidden  to  introduce  hymns  or 
prayers  in  the  vernacular  between  the  singing  of  the  "  Tantum 
ergo"  and  the  blessing  at  Benediction  of  the  Blessed  Sacrament. 


BENEDIOTION  IN  ALB  AND  STOLE. 

Qu.  According  to  Wapelhorst,  it  is  allowed  to  give  Benediction 
of  the  Blessed  Sacrament  in  surplice,  stole,  and  white  veil,  when  no 
cope  is  available,  but  never  with  alb,  stole,  and  veil.  Would  it,  then, 
be  permissible  to  give  Benediction  immediately  after  Mass,  in  the 
chasuble  and  veil,  deposit o  manipulo?  This  is  done  in  many  places, 
and  I  know  several  priests  and  bishops  who  practise  it  and  permit  it. 
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Resp.  The  chasuble  is  a  vestment  specifically  and  exclu- 
sively intended  for  use  in  the  celebration  of  the  Holy  Sacrifice. 
By  way  of  exception,  the  use  of  it  is  permitted  in  the  marriage 
ceremony  when  this  is  followed  immediately  by  the  celebration 
of  Mass.  Wapelhorst's  statement  is  sustained  by  Decree  n. 
3697  of  the  S.  Congregation  of  Rites,  which  declares :  "  Si 
agatur  de  expositione  et  repositione  SS.  Sacramenti  sufficit  ut 
sacerdos  cotta  et  stola  sit  indutus,  numquam  cum  alba,  cingulo 
et  stola  tantum.  In  benedictione  cum  SS.  Sacramento  in  Osten- 
sorio  impertienda  omnino  requiritur  ut  celebrans  pluviale  et 
velum  humerale  induat."  When  the  cope  is  not  available, 
Benediction  should  be  given  with  surplice,  stole,  and  veil.  The 
general  rubrics  of  the  Mass  prescribe,  "  Ubi  pluviale  haberi  non 
potest,  in  benedictionibus  quae  fiunt  in  altari  celebrans  stat  sine 
planeta  cum  alba  et  stola."  (Tit.  XIX  n.  4).  For  "alb" 
substitute  "  surplice  "  in  the  case  of  Benediction  of  the  Blessed 
Sacrament. 


IS  THE  NEW  OODE  EETEOAOTIVE? 

Qu.  What  is  the  retroactive  force  of  the  New  Code,  if  any?  For 
instance,  it  is  weir  known  that  some  diriment  impediments  sire  abro- 
gated by  the  Code.  Is  this  retroactive  as  to  marriages  contracted  be- 
fore 18  May,  1918?  Does  the  promulgation  of  the  Code  make  them 
valid,  or  do  they  still  need  sanatio  in  radice? 

Resp.  On  the  second  and  third  of  June  of  this  year  the 
Pontifical  Commission  for  the  interpretation  of  the  new  Code 
held  sessions  in  which  it  rendered  solutions  of  various  dubia 
submitted  to  it.  Among  the  dubia  was  the  following :  "  Quid 
dicendum  de  matrimoniis,  si  quae  nulla  sint  ex  capite  impedi- 
mentorum  a  novo  codice  abrogatorum ;  fiuntne  matrimonia  ilia 
valida  ipsa  promulgatione  codicis,  vel  etiam  post  dictam  pro- 
mulgationem,  indigent  dispensatione,  sanatione  etc.  ? "  To 
this  the  answer  was,  "  Negative  ad  primam  partem,  affirmative 
ad  secundam."  Neither  in  this  respect,  therefore,  nor,  so  far 
as  we  know,  in  any  other  respect,  is  the  new  Code  retroactive. 
Indeed,  the  Code  itself  (Can.  10)  lays  down  the  principle, 
"  Leges  respiciunt  futura,  non  praeterita,  nisi  nominatim  in  eis 
de  praeteritis  caveatur." 
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PAOULTIES  TO  HEAE  OONPESSIONS. 

Qu.  In  The  New  Canon  Law  in  its  Practical  Aspects,  page  110, 
I  read :  "  To  hear  confession  validly  jurisdiction  must  have  been 
granted  explicitly  either  in  writing  or  orally."  Does  this  mean  that 
there  are  no  exceptions  in  which  the  Church  supplies?  For  instance, 
in  case  of  error  communis,  with  a  titulus  coloratus?  Or  is  it  simply 
a  general  rule,  with  the  usual  exceptions,  as  explained  in  moral 
theology? 

Resp.  The  Canon  (879  n.  i)  reads,  "Ad  valide  audiendas 
confessiones  opus  est  jurisdictione  scripto  vel  verbis  expresse 
concessa."  It  refers  to  the  regular  manner  of  granting  juris- 
diction, and  introduces  no  change  in  this  respect.  Even  before 
the  promulgation  of  the  new  Code,  the  jurisdiction  was  re- 
quired to  be  granted  explicitly.  Thus,  a  confessor  who  had 
applied  for  faculties  or  the  renewal  of  them,  could  not,  pend- 
ing the  receipt  of  the  bishop's  answer,  presume  that  the  faculties 
would  be  granted,  and  act  on  the  supposition  (Lehmkuhl,  II, 
492).  There  remain,  as  we  said,  the  exceptions  which  are 
comprehended  under  the  phrase  "  supplet  Ecclesia  ",  and  apply 
both  to  the  defect  of  power  and  to  the  case  of  doubtful  juris- 
diction. These  are,  as  we  suppose,  the  exceptions  "  as  ex- 
plained in  moral  theology  ",  to  which  our  correspondent  refers. 


PORTY  HOURS'  ADORATION  ON  2  NOVEMBER. 

Qu.  The  dates  set  for  the  Forty  Hours'  Devotion  In  our  Church 
are  1,  2  and  3  November.  What  Mass  should  be  celebrated  on  the 
second  of  November  ?  Should  all  the  Masses  be  de  Requie,  or  should 
one  be  the  Mass  of  Exposition? 

Resp.  The  S.  Congregation  of  Rites  in  an  instruction  dated 
9  July,  1895,  ordains  that,  when  the  Forty  Hours'  Devotion  is 
held  on  the  second  of  November,  the  Mass  of  the  Exposition 
should  not  be  omitted,  that  the  other  Masses  should  be  Requiem 
Masses  with  purple  vestments.  "  Si  in  solemni  Defunctorum 
Commemoratione  Expositio  Sanctissimi  Sacramenti  habenda 
sit  pro  Oratione  XL  Horarum,  Missa  unica  de  eo  non  omitta- 
tur;  sed  reliquae  sint  pro  defunctis,  ad  altare  Expositionis  non 
dicantur  et  celebrentur  in  colore  violaceo."  It  would  seem 
that  the  privilege  of  celebrating  three  Masses  on  the  second  of 
November  does  not  change  this  regulation  at  all. 
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BIGAMY  AND  IKEEGULAEITY. 

Qu.  Your  reply  to  my  query  about  bigamy  as  a  reserved  case  is 
that  it  does  not  fall  under  any  category  given  by  the  moralists,  inas- 
much as  the  latter  include  only  the  species  of  bigamy  which  may  or 
may  not  constitute  irregularity.  If  we  follow  the  ordinary  hand- 
books of  theology,  this  solution  would  seem  to  be  the  only  way  out 
of  the  difficulty.  But,  alas,  it  leads  to  a  greater  difficulty,  namely 
that  bigamy  of  the  worst  kind  does  not  constitute  an  irregularity  at 
all.  I  have  followed  the  matter  up,  and  I  think  I  have  found  the 
correct  solution.  There  is  an  obvious  defect  in  our  manuals  of  moral 
theology,  which  under  bigamia  similitudinaria  omit  all  mention  of 
marriage  attempted  with  a  second  party  while  the  wife  or  husband  is 
living.  Noldin  is  an  exception.  He  makes  the  reserved  case  fall 
clearly  under  bigamia  similitudinaria.  Your  negative  reply  in  the 
concrete  case:  Would  a  married  man  taking  a  common  law  wife 
incur  the  reservation?  will,  I  am  confident,  appear  lax.  After  all, 
there  is  no  question  of  a  second  real  marriage,  and  the  afectus  matri- 
monialis  was  at  one  time  sufficient  to  constitute  a  real  marriage. 
The  bigamist  avoids  publicity  and  ceremony,  it  is  true.  But,  if  the 
intention  of  the  reservation  does  not  include  secret  alliances,  its  scope 
is  exceedingly  limited  indeed. 

H.  A.  J. 

Resp.  What  our  correspondent  says  about  the  ajfectus 
matrimonialis,  that,  at  one  time,  it  constituted  a  valid  marriage, 
in  some  places,  between  parties  vjho  were  free  to  contract,  is 
perfectly  true.  It  is  also  true  that  the  bigamist  avoids  pub- 
licity and  ceremony,  and  that  a  reservation  of  bigamy  which 
does  not  include  secret  alliances  is  of  limited  scope.  The  moral 
of  this  is  that,  in  making  bigamy  a  reserved  case  the  Ordinary, 
or  other  authority,  should  include  the  case  of  taking  a  common 
law  wife.  The  point  we  made  was  that,  if  he  does  not  do  so, 
since  reservations  are  recognized  to  be  of  strict  interpretation, 
the  sin,  serious  and  deplorable  enough,  committed  by  a  man 
who  takes  a  common  law  wife  while  his  wife  is  still  living,  is 
not  reserved. 


PLAIN  OASE  or  EESTITUTION. 

Qu.  A  woman  whose  husband  works  for  a  railroad  receives  a  pass 
or  free  ticket  which  is  intended  only  for  employes  and  their  families. 
She  sells  this  ticket  to  another  person,  and  keeps  the  money.  Is 
she  bound  to  make  restitution? 
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Resp.  Unquestionably.  All  the  principles  laid  down  by 
moralists  in  the  treatise  on  justice  and  right  point  to  the  exist- 
ence of  the  obligation  in  this  case,  and  the  confessor  who  fails 
to  impose  the  obligation  in  confession  is  himself  held  re- 
sponsible. 


EEELEOTION  OP  EELIGIOUS  SUPEEIORS. 

Qu.  The  new  Code  of  Canon  Law  forbids  the  reelection  of  local 
superiors  of  religious  houses  after  they  have  held  office  for  three 
years?  This  is  clear  enough  except  for  the  word  "local".  Does 
it  apply,  for  instance,  to  a  small  community  of  sisters,  say  three  or 
four,  who  have  charge  of  a  school  or  a  small  orphan  asylum  ?  Must 
the  head  of  the  school  or  other  institution  be  changed  every  three 
years,  or  does  the  law  apply  only  to  larger  groups  of  religious,  as  in 
the  mother  house,  provincial  house,  novitiate,  etc.  ? 

Resp.  This  question  is  authoritatively  answered  in  a  de- 
cision rendered  last  June  by  the  Pontifical  Commission  for  the 
interpretation  of  the  new  Code  of  Canon  Law.  The  decision 
is  that,  even  in  smaller  local  communities,  the  superiors  must 
be  changed,  as  a  rule,  every  three  years,  if  they  are  the  superiors 
of  the  religious  in  the  community.  This,  of  course,  leaves  it 
possible  to  retain  as  head  of  a  school  a  religious  who  hcis  charge 
of  the  school,  and  is  principal  in  the  school,  over  the  other 
teachers,  while  another  religious  is  superior  of  the  commun- 
ity. The  Canon  (505)  reads:  "  Lower  local  superiors  are  not 
to  hold  office  for  more  than  three  years ;  on  the  expiration  of 
this  term  they  can  be  reappointed  to  the  same  office  if  the 
constitutions  permit  it,  but  not  immediately  for  a  third  term 
in  the  same  religious  house  ".^ 

The  query  addressed  to  the  Commission  was  whether  this 
Canon  applies  to  "  superiors  or  directors  of  schools,  hospitals, 
and  other  pious  houses."  The  text  of  the  answer  is :  "Affirma- 
tively, if  these  superiors  or  directors  are  at  the  same  time  su- 
periors of  the  religious,  having  other  religious  under  their  au- 
thority also  in  regard  to  religious  discipline." 

^Authorized  English  Translation  of  Canonical  Legislation  Concerning  Re- 
ligious, Rome,  Vatican  Printing  Office,  1918. 
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"HINDU"  OE  "INDUN"  PEIESTS. 

To  the  Editor,  The  Ecclesiastical  Review. 

I  have  read  with  great  interest  your  article  on  *'  Native 
Priests  for  Foreign  Missions  ",  and  when  I  say  that  I  believe  it 
will  help  our  missions  very  much,  you  will,  I  know,  pardon 
me  if  I  make  a  correction.  Here,  in  India,  we  understand  the 
word  **  Hindu  "  to  refer  to  religion,  and  the  word  "  Indian  " 
to  refer  to  nationality.  "  Hindu  priests,"  as  we  use  the  words, 
means  priests  of  the  Hindu  religion ;  "  Indian  priests  "  would 
mean  native  Indians  who  are  ordained  Catholic  priests. 

India. 


DEOEEE  EEGAEDING  BISHOPS'  EAOULTIES. 

The  decree  of  the  Consistorial  Congregation  to  which  re- 
ference was  made  in  the  October  number,  page  427,  was  offi- 
cially promulgated  in  the  Acta  Apostolicae  Sedis,  2  September, 
191 8,  and  is  reprinted  in  this  number  of  the  Review,  page  513. 
It  provides  that  for  the  duration  of  the  war  Ordinaries  in 
America,  the  Philippine  Islands,  the  East  Indies,  Africa  (be- 
yond the  parts  bordering  on  the  Mediterranean),  and  Russia, 
have  the  power  of  dispensing  in  the  major  impediments  and 
in  the  impediment  mixtae  reliffionisy  also  the  power  of  scmatio 
in  radice  of  marriages  invalid  on  account  of  diriment  impedi- 
ment. Nor  are  they  restricted  by  the  usual  condition,  namely, 
that  in  a  case  of  urgent  necessity  they  may  dispense  only  pend- 
ing the  dispatch  of  the  petition  for  dispensation  to  the  Holy 
See.  They  are,  however,  still  obligated  ^o  make  a  yearly  re- 
port to  the  S.  Congregation  of  the  Sacraments  of  all  such  dis- 
pensations granted,  and  to  satisfy  the  requirements  in  regard 
to  the  taxes  or  fees  due  to  the  same  Congregation. 


JEcclesfastfcal  Xibtatig  XTable. 

EEOENT  BIBLE  STUDY. 
How  IS  Christianity  Dynamic? 

I,  Not  by  the  Dynamic  of  the  New  Theology.  The  science  of  elec- 
tricity has  provided  Protestant  liberalism  with  the  striking  anti- 
thesis between  a  static  and  a  dynamic  force.  A  catch-phrase 
in  the  high-sounding,  up-to-date  evolution  cant  of  the  **  new 
theology  "  is  the  statement  that  Christianity  is  dynamic  and 
not  static.  The  statement  would  be  correct,  were  it  accurately 
interpreted  in  terms  of  electrostatics  and  electrodynamics. 

I.  An  Unscientific  Use  of  the  Term.  Static  electricity  is  elec- 
tric energy  at  rest;  dynamic  electricity  is  electric  energy  in 
motion.  Christianity  is  not  at  all  analogous  to  static  elec- 
tricity ;  its  energy  is  not  pent  up  like  the  electric  charge  of  the 
atmosphere  or  of  earth ;  there  is  no  analogy  between  the  spread 
of  Christianity  and  the  cataclysmic  discharge  of  static  elec- 
tricity in  a  flash  of  lightning.  The  force  that  vitalizes  the 
Church  of  Christ  is  rather  analogous  to  dynamic  than  to  static 
electricity.  The  Gospel  is  "  the  dynamic  of  God  (Svm/tts  Btov) 
which  bringeth  salvation  unto  all  that  believe."  ^  Yes,  Chris- 
tianity is  dynamic;  its  vital  force  is  never  at  rest,  but  ever 
flowing,  energizing,  life-bringing.  The  very  purpose  of  the 
Founder  of  Christianity  was  to  vitalize,  to  increase  life.  "  I 
am  come  that  they  may  have  life,  and  have  it  more  fully."  * 
What  life  ?  The  life  of  grace,  supernatural  life  whose  dynamic 
is  justice — i.  e.  grace — ^the  wonderful  "  new  creation  ",  i^o-f-vh 
KTicLq^^  of  St.  Paul's  theology.  Jesus  Christ  came  to  convert 
the  whole  world  from  sin  to  grace;  to  bring  men  from  non- 
life  to  life,  and  from  life  to  fuller  life.  Were  such  convert- 
ing, vitalizing  power  of  the  Gospel  intended  by  the  oracular 
cant  of  the  "  new  theology,"  we  should  accept  the  analogy 
between  the  ever  active  energy  of  the  Gospel  and  the  vis  viva 
of  current  electricity,  nor  should  we  hesitate  at  the  idea  that 
Christianity  is  dynamic.     That  idea  is  correct;  it  is  Pauline, 

1  Romans  i :  i6. 

2  John  10 :  lo. 

3  Galatians  6: 15. 
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when  expressive  of  the  soteriology  of  Paul  and  not  distorted 
by  the  inner  consciousness  of  evolutionist  theologians. 

By  the  unscientific  use  of  the  term  "  dynamic  ",  evolutionist 
theologians  have  ruthlessly  distorted  the  Pauline  dynamic  of 
Christianity.  Manifold  are  these  distortions  in  the  "  new 
theology ".  However,  all  liberal  Christologists  are  at  one 
in  pitying  with  a  snug  self-sufficiency,  or  defaming  with  an 
arrant  sneer  the  Catholic  doctrine  of  a  fixed  and  unchangeable 
deposit  of  faith.  Catholics,  in  very  truth,  fight  for  the  "  de- 
fence of  the  faith  that  has  once  for  all  been  entrusted  to  the 
keeping  of  the  saints."*  They  guard  the  Pauline  dynamic; 
and  will  not  allow  that  the  faith  has  changed.  The  Church 
has  been  and  ever  will  be  true  to  St.  Paul's  last  and  solemn 
injunction  to  Timothy :  "  By  the  help  of  the  Holy  Spirit  who 
is  within  us,  guard  thou  the  glorious  deposit  that  has  been  en- 
trusted to  thee."  ^  And  so  our  faith  is  sneered  at  as  static,  a 
something  dead  or  at  a  standstill.  Yet  it  is  most  emphatically 
not  at  a  standstill.  The  deposit  of  faith  is  completed,  and  will 
never  be  added  to.  True  enough;  but  it  is  not,  on  this  ac- 
count, a  static  force.  It  were  ignorance  or  arrogance,  to  liken 
the  Catholic  Church  to  a  Ley  den  jar,  charged  with  pent-up 
static  power.  For  Catholic  "  faith  energized  by  love  "  *  is  a 
dynamic  force ;  it  is  never  at  rest,  but  is  ever  active  and  pro- 
ductive of  phenomena  that  virork  for  salvation.*^  The  liberals 
show  little  knowledge  of  electrostatics,  when  they  call  Catho- 
licity static. 

What,  then,  does  the  liberal  school  of  Christology  mean  by 
saying  that  Christianity  is  dynamic?  Merely  that  it  is  ever 
changing  with  the  multiform  and  manifold  changes  of  con- 
sciousness in  men.  Here  the  liberals  are  wretched  physicists. 
In  electrodynamics,  current  electricity  is  one  and  the  same 
energy,  varying  in  voltage  and  amperage,  but  ever  remaining 
the  same  physical  energy;  whereas  the  dynamic  Christianity 
of  modernistic  theologians  is  as  protean  and  kaleidoscopic  as 

*  Jude  3. 

»  II  Timothy  i :  14. 

*  Galatians  5  :  6. 

■^  In  this  matter  of  dynamic  and  static  Christianity,  see  our  studies,  Eccle- 
siastical Review,  September,  1913,  p.  365 ;  ibid.,  "  Christolog:ical  Errors  ",  De- 
cember, 1914,  pp.  740  ff. ;  "A  Harvard  Christology  ",  March,  1916,  pp.  353  ff. ; 
"Dr.  Lake's  Eschatology ",  June,  1916,  pp.  732  ff. 
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are  the  systems  of  epistemology  and  psychology  they  have 
thought  out  and  built  upon. 

2.  A  New  Form  of  an  Old  Theme.  Ever  since  the  sub- 
jectivism of  Kant  laid  the  foundations  for  the  vagaries  of  Ger- 
man idealism,  this  fluid-theory  of  a  never  fixed  Christianity 
has  had  its  defenders.  The  Konigsberg  professor  of  philo- 
sophy had  already  proposed  his  transcendentalism,  17 70- 1780, 
but  had  not  yet  issued  the  Kritik  der  reinen  Vernunfty  1781, 
when  Lessing  broke  ground  for  future  speculation  in  the  field 
of  the  evolution  of  religion.  His  work  on  the  "  Upbringing 
of  Man  ",  Erziehung  des  Menschengeschlechts,  1 780,  identified 
revelation  with  education;  and  postulated,  as  a  first  principle 
of  thoroughgoing  rationalism,  the  revolutionary  and  evolu- 
tionary assumption  that  advance  in  culture  and  education  es- 
sentially constitutes  a  progressive  development  in  God's  reve- 
lation to  the  human  race.  The  Old  Testament  and  the  New 
are  mere  phases  of  this  evolution ;  later  phases  are  seen  in  the 
steady  progress  of  man's  upbringing  to  a  higher  and  still  higher 
cultural,  intellectual,  and  spiritual  life.  Lessing  had  already 
taken  up  the  cause  of  Reimarus,  and  degraded  the  Saviour 
down  to  the  low  level  of  that  monster  of  rationalism,  the  duped 
and  duping  eschatological  Christ.®  Small  wonder  is  it,  then, 
that  six  years  later  he  undertook  to  evolve  a  Christianity  more 
godly  than  what  he  rated  to  be  the  mere  trumpery  of  the 
Gospels. 

While  Lessing  strove  to  establish  a  theistic  evolution  of 
religion,  the  pantheistic  tendency  was  evidenced  by  Herder. 
In  his  Auch  eine  Philosophie  der  Geschichte  der  Bildung  der 
Menschheit,  1774,  he  explained  the  whole  universe  as  one 
mighty  organism,  wherein  nature  and  spirit  were  the  two  forces 
at  work.  His  mature  theory  of  religion  as  an  evolution  of 
spirit  was  presented  to  the  world  in  Ideen  zur  Philosophie  der 
Geschichte  der  Menschheit^  1 784.  Herder  paved  the  way  for 
the  transcendentalism  of  Hegel,  Schelling,  Fichte,  and  their 
numerous  brood.  The  history  of  man,  whether  in  the  reli- 
gious or  any  other  order  of  life,  came  more  and  more  to  be 
looked  upon  as  a  process  of  evolution. 

8  By  the  publication  of  the  posthumous  writings  of  Reimarus,  Fragmente  des 
Wolfenbuttelschen  Ungenannten,  1774.  Cf.  "The  Eschatological  Christ", 
Ecclesiastical  Review,  June,  191 5,  pp.  738  fF. 
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3.  A  Modern  Variation  on  the  Same  Theme.  During  the 
nineteenth  century,  says  Dr.  McGifFert, 

this  evolutionaxy  conception  of  nature  and  human  history  became 
everywhere  dominant,  and  the  older  static  notions  in  both  spheres 
were  almost  completely  crowded  out.  .  .  .  The  result  is  that  all  our 
thinking  to-day  proceeds  largely  along  evolutionary  lines.  .  .  .  The 
influence  of  the  idea  of  evolution  within  the  realm  of  religious  thought 
has  been  simply  tremendous.  .  .  .  Some  still  think  to  save  morality 
and  religion  by  exempting  the  conscience  and  the  soul  from  the  gen- 
eral process  and  ascribing  them  to  the  immediate  creative  activity  of 
God.  But  others  have  found  it  all  the  grander  to  believe  that  the 
whole  man  has  risen  from  below  and  has  attained  control  of  the  very 
nature  which  gave  him  birth.* 

Dr.  McGiffert  is  a  product  of  Union  Theological  Seminary; 
though  he  was  also  "  made  in  Germany  ",  receiving  the  degree 
of  Ph.D.  from  the  University  of  Marburg.  Ordained  to  the 
Presbyterian  ministry  in  1888,  he  found  it  convenient  to  be- 
come a  Congregationalist  a  year  later.  In  this  v^^ise  he  escaped 
the  heresy  trial  which  his  colleague,  Dr.  Briggs,  faced  in 
1892."  After  filling  the  chair  of  Church  History  for  many 
years  in  the  non-sectarian  Union  Theological  Seminary,  Dr. 
McGiffert  succeeded  Dr.  Francis  Brown,  in  191 7,  as  president 
of  this  home  of  rationalism.  He  teaches  the  non-sectarian 
ministers  of  the  future  that  there  has  been  no  primitive  reve- 
lation of  God  to  the  human  race,  but  religion  is  a  mere  evolu- 
tion from  fetichism  and  other  degenerate  cult- forms.  We  quote 
the  doctor's  words : 

The  belief  in  a  primitive  divine  revelation,  containing  the  eternal 
principles  of  religion  and  morality — a  revelation  which  the  old 
theologians  made  so  much  of — has  been  completely  undermined. 
Now  it  is  recognized  that  religion,  like  everything  else,  has  developed 
from  small  beginnings,  that  fetichism  and  polytheism  are  older  than 
monotheism,  and  that  the  latter  has  been  due  to  the  play  and  interplay 
of  many  and  diverse  forces.^^ 

®  The  Rise  of  Modern  Religious  Ideas.  By  Arthur  Cushman  McGiffert  (New- 
York  :  Macmillan  Company,  191S),  p.  175. 

10  Cf.  "The  Christ  of  Union  Theological  Seminary",  Ecclesiastical  Re- 
view, September,  1916,  pp.  318  ff. 

11  The  Rise  of  Modem  Religious  Ideas,  p.  178. 
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The  belief  in  one  true  God  "  has  been  due  to  the  play  and 
interplay  of  many  and  diverse  forces  " !  What  a  pretty,  play- 
ful way  of  expressing  the  ugly  theme  that  our  very  belief  in 
one  Supreme  Power  is  an  evolution  from  the  animistic  worship 
of  ghosts  or  the  totemistic  cult  of  cows,  cats,  or  still  worse 
things !  Is  not  our  monotheism  due  to  reason's  dictate  ?  No, 
there  is  not  a  scientific  proof  that  satisfies  Dr.  McGiifert  to  es- 
tablish the  existence  of  God.  Then  how  is  Christianity  saved 
from  tumbling  down  in  Union  Seminary  ?    By  Ritschlian  faith ! 

The  decision  .  .  .  belongs  wholly  to  faith.  Science  may  discover 
natural  causes  adequate  to  account  for  all  observed  phenomena,  but 
the  believer,  if  he  will,  may  interpret  them  theistically,  and  no  scien- 
tist can  say  him  nay.^^ 

Ritschlian  faith  is  of  the  emotions,  or  of  the  will  spurred 
on  by  the  emotions ;  science  is  of  the  reason.  Hence,  no  matter 
what  science  proves  against  the  existence  of  God,  it  does  not 
reach  the  emotions.  In  their  free  fling  and  unscientific  revel 
the  emotions  postulate  the  existence  of  a  Deity.  Presto,  "  the 
believer,  if  he  will^  may  interpret  .  .  .  theistically,  and  no 
scientist  can  say  him  nay  " !  True,  reason  may  revolt ;  its 
concept  of  God  may  be  that  of  any  school  of  philosophy;  but 
the  emotions  remain  as  free  in  the  man  of  culture  as  they  are 
in  the  Zulu,  and  reason  need  not  shake  off  their  faith  in  God. 
Such  emotional,  Ritschlian  faith  is  the  unscientific  food  that 
President  McGiffert  provides  to  the  students  of  Union  Semi- 
nary for  the  flock  of  their  future  pastures.  They  can  prove 
nothing ;  but  must  needs  go  on  urging,  against  reason's  revolt, 
the  purely  emotional  trust  in  a  Deity.  For  President  Mc- 
Giffert says : 

Though  they  cannot  prove  God  from  evolution,  they  can  and  do 
interpret  evolution  in  the  light  of  God.  Where  this  is  the  case,  the 
belief  in  evolution  may  affect  to  a  greater  or  less  degree  the  conception 
of  God,  but  it  cannot  destroy  the  conviction  that  he  is.^^ 

II.  Kot  by  the  Pantheism  of  the  Bross  Lectures.  Union  Theologi- 
cal Seminary  was  the  official  seminary  of  the  New  York  Pres- 

12  Op.  cit.,  p.  179. 
IS  Op.  cit.,  p.  179. 
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bytery  until  the  suspension  of  Dr.  Briggs  by  the  Presbyterian 
General  Assembly,  in  1893.  Professing  thereafter  to  be  non- 
sectarian,  it  none  the  less  was  looked  upon  as  Presbyterian,  if 
anything,  in  the  religious  line.  At  his  death,  Dr.  Francis 
Brown  was  president  of  both  the  New  York  Presbytery  and 
Union  Seminary.  Moreover,  the  New  York  Presbytery  still 
receives  to  licensure  an  annual  batch  of  Union  graduates,  who 
have  no  more  old-fashioned  Presbyterianism  than  may  be 
found  in  their  professors.  A  similar  state  of  things  may  be 
seen  in  Lake  Forest  College,  the  most  prominent  Presbyterian 
seminary  of  the  Middle  West.  The  Brass  Lectures  of  this 
institution  were  founded,  we  are  told  in  the  preface  to  each 
volume  of  the  Brass  Library ^ 

to  demonstrate  the  divine  origin  and  the  authority  of  the  Christian 
Scriptures;  and,  further,  to  show  how  both  science  and  revelation 
coincide,  and  to  prove  the  existence,  the  providence,  or  any  or  all  of 
the  attributes  of  the  only  living  and  true  God,  infinite,  eternal,  and 
unchangeable  in  His  being,  wisdom,  power,  holiness,  justice,  goodness 
and  truth. 

It  is  significant  that  recent  volumes  of  the  Brass  Library  omit 
the  words  "  infinite,  eternal,  unchangeable  in  His  being,  wis- 
dom, power,  holiness,  justice,  goodness  and  truth  ".  More  than 
a  Ritschlian  stretch  oiF  the  imagination  would  be  required  that 
these  divine  attributes  be  applied  to  the  pantheistic  Absolute. 

Some  of  the  volumes  of  the  Brass  Library  are  free  from 
pantheism,  and  follow  the  lines  of  conservative  Protestantism. 
A  brief  mention  of  them  will  suffice.  Mark  Hopkins,  Evi- 
dences of  Christianity,  has  been  published  only  in  a  presenta- 
tion edition.  Orr,  The  Prablem  af  the  Old  Testament^^  pre- 
serves prophecy  and  other  elements  of  revealed  religion. 
Thomas  James  Thorburn,  The  Mythical  Interpretation  af  the 
Gospels ^^  effectively  balks  the  attempts  of  radicals  to  foist  a 
mythic  Christ  upon  Christianity.  The  Bible:  Its  Origin  and 
Nature^^  by  Marcus  Dods,  Professor  of  Exegetical  Theology, 

1*  The  Problem  of  the  Old  Testament  considered  with  reference  to  recent 
c-riticism.  By  James  Orr,  Professor  of  Apologetics  and  Systematic  Theology, 
United  Free  Church  College,  Glasgow,  Bross  Library,  vol.  iii  (5lew  York: 
Scribner's,  1915). 

"i-^  Bross  Library,  vol.  vii  (New  York:  Scribner's,  1916). 

'^^  Bross  Library,  vol.  ii  (New  York:  Scribner's,  1905). 
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New  College,  Edinburgh,  conserves  the  Bible  with  a  Ritschlian 
value- judgment  that  is  satisfactory  to  the  author.  Frederick 
Jones  Bliss,  in  Religions  of  Modern  Syria  and  Palestine i^^ 
treats  Muhammedanism  sympathetically;  but  shows  a  Protes- 
tant bias  against  Rome.  With  arrant  arrogance  he  flaunts  the 
false  decretals  in  our  face,  as  if  it  were  not  now  admitted  to 
be  sheer  nonsense  to  begin  the  history  of  the  supreme  jurisdic- 
tion of  Rome  with  those  forged  documents. 

1.  Thomson  and  Evolution.  It  is  not  clear  that  the  Bross 
Foundation  purposed  such  a  book  as  The  Bible  of  Nature,  by 
J.  Arthur  Thomson,  Regius  Professor  of  Natural  History, 
University  of  Aberdeen.^®  To  explain  all  of  the  wonders  of 
nature  by  evolution  is  far  from  defending  "  the  divine  origin 
and  authority  of  the  Christian  Scriptures ".  Dr.  Thomson 
favors  abiogenesis,  the  evolution  of  the  living  from  the  non- 
living : 

If  the  dust  of  the  earth  did  naturally  give  rise  to  living  creatures, 
if  they  are  in  a  real  sense  her  children,  then  we  understand  better 
all  the  groaning  and  travailing,  and  what  seemed  only  a  development 
becomes  an  evolution.''-^ 

Even  man  is  evolved  from  the  pre-human,  according  to  this 
defender  of  the  "  divine  origin "  of  the  fact  narrative  of 
Genesis.  Prolonged  gestation  and  infancy  saved  us  from  be- 
ing monkeys : 

As  to  the  actual  origin  of  Man,  we  can  only  say  that  facts  point  to 
his  natural  evolution  from  an  ancestral  stock  common  to  him  and 
to  the  anthropoid  apes.  He  probably  arose  by  a  mutation,  that  is  to 
say,  by  a  discontinuous  variation  of  considerable  magnitude.  .  .  .^® 
Prolonged  gestation  would  perhaps  help  the  development  of  the 
brain;  and  prolonged  infancy,  characteristic  of  human  offspring, 
would  help  the  growth  of  gentleness. ^^ 

2.  Pantheism  of  Bross  Library.  Since  the  Bross  Foundation 
is  used  to  spread  the  evolution  theory  of  Dr.  Thomson,  we  are 

^"^  Bross  Library,  vol.  v  (New  York:  Scribner's,  1912). 
^^  Bross  Library,  vol.  iv  (New  York:  Scribner's,  1917). 
1^  Op.  cit,  p.  132. 

20  Op.  cit.,  p.  192. 

21  Op.  cit.,  p.  195. 
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not  surprised  to  find  that  the  fund  contributes  to  the  support 
of  nondescript  pantheists.  The  Bross  Lectures  for  191 1  were 
on  The  Sources  of  Religious  Insight^  by  tjiat  pantheist  of  the 
romantic  school,  Josiah  Royce.^^  And  another  romanticist, 
Dr.  Henry  Wilkes  Wright,  Professor  of  Philosophy  in  Lake 
Forest  College,  has  delivered  the  Bross  Lectures  for  19 16,  and 
published  them  under  the  title  Faith  Justified  by  Progress ^^^ 
so  as  to  "  prove  the  existence,  the  providence,  or  any  or  all  of 
the  attributes  of  the  only  living  and  true  God  "  by  reducing 
Him  to  the  lowest  common  denominator  of  things  as  they  are 
— pantheistic  Being,  or  Universal  Will.  This  romanticism 
fittingly  follows  the  riotous  orgies  of  Nietzsche's  Universal 
Will,  which  were  most  sympathetically  set  forth  by  Dr.  J. 
Neville  Figgis,  in  the  Bross  Lectures  for  191 5,  under  the  title 
The  Will  to  Freedom,  or  the  Gospel  of  Nietzsche  and  the 
Gospel  of  Christ.^*  All  this  pantheism  is  published  under  the 
seal  of  the  Bross  Library,  whose  motto  is :  "  Emitte  lucem  tuam 
et  veritatem  tuam  " !  These  variations  of  the  Absolute  are 
intended  to  prove  "  the  only  living  and  true  God,  infinite,  eter- 
nal, and  unchangeable  in  His  being,  wisdom,  power,  holiness, 
justice,  goodness  and  truth  ". 

The  pantheistic  Universal  Will  of  Dr.  Wright  is  somewhat 
akin  to  the  World  Will  of  Schopenhauer,  and  to  the  over- 
individual  Will  of  the  voluntarism  of  the  late  Dr.  Miinster- 
berg.^*^  Indeed,  it  is  startling  to  find  how  many  and  varied  are 
the  systems  of  philosophy  in  the  synthesis  or  hodgepodge  of 
Dr.  Wright.  From  Kant  is  drawn  the  "  transcendental  unity 
of  apperception  " — the  starting  point  of  Royce,  who  seems  to 
have  been  Wright's  guiding  spirit.  Hegel  and  Schelling  come 
in  for  praise.  The  ideas  of  Plato  are  resuscitated.  Glowing 
tributes  are  bestowed  upon  the  pragmatists,  James  and  Dewey. 
The  whole  thing  is  a  hopeless  jumble  of  pluralism  and  monism. 
God  is  Universal  Will,  "  the  guiding  spirit  of  social  progress, 
the  leader  in  the  work  of  human  betterment,  who  strives  and 

^"^ Bross  Library,  vol.  vi  (New  York:  Scribner's,  1912).  Cf.  "Dr.  Royce 
and  the  Beloved  Community",  Ecclesiastical  Review,  November,  1916,  pp. 
573  ff. 

^^  Bross  Library,  vol.  ix  (New  York:  Scribner's,  1916). 

^^ Bross  Library,  vol.  viii  (New  York:  Scribner's,  1915). 

2  5  Cf.  "Dr.  Miinsterberg's  Voluntarism",  Ecclesiastical  Review,  April, 
191 7,  pp.  419  ff- 
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sujfers  with  us  in  the  cause  of  universal  evolution."  ^*  There  is 
no  future  life  of  human  persons  who  are  distinct  from  Universal 
Will;  no  reward  of  the  individual  for  service  of  his  Creator; 
only  a  sort  of  a  continuity  in  Universal  Will — the  More  of  the 
same  quality,  according  to  William  James : 

The  future  life,  as  an  occasion  for  reward  or  punishment,  has 
ceased  to  interest  the  modem  man  or  move  him  to  action.  .  .  .  The 
future  life  is  the  existence  of  a  spiritual  community,^  ^  made  up  of 
those  persons  who  during  the  period  of  their  earthly  existence  labored 
faithfully  for  the  universal  good,  and  who,  after  death  has  removed 
them  from  the  earthly  scene,  constantly  inspire  men  to  deeds  of  hero- 
ism and  self-sacrifice  in  the  service  of  society.^® 

When  the  individual  will  does  an  heroic  deed  for  society, 
it  "  is  no  longer  the  servant  of  a  bodily  organism  " ;  it  is  not 
now  an  individual  will ;  "  it  has  realized  its  potential  universal- 
ity ..  .  become  an  expression  of  the  Universal  Will,  manifest- 
ing itself  through  the  multitude  of  individuals,  and  is  destined 
to  participate  in  the  realization  of  the  universal  good."  ^®  For 
"  God  himself  is  not  exempt  from  the  suffering  and  self- 
sacrifice  essential  to  personal  development  .  .  .  makes  the 
greatest  sacrifices,  suffers  the  most  intense  pain  ".  Hence  the 
more  a  man  suffers,  the  more  "  does  he  increase  his  personal 
reality,  since  his  very  suffering  and  sacrifice  gain  him  entrance 
to  the  fuller  and  more  comprehensive  life  lived  by  God;  his 
very  pain  and  privation  admit  him  into  fellowship  with  God, 
into  permanent  union  with  the  Supreme  Reality."  ^® 

To  render  still  more  ridiculous  this  mix-up  of  pantheistic 
monism  with  pluralism,  Dr.  Wright  ends  by  the  suggestion  that 
the  Society  for  Psychical  Research  may  have  discovered  his 
"  spiritual  community  "  of  heroic  wills  that  manifest  Universal 
Will. 

Walter  Drum,  S.J. 

Woodstock  College,  Maryland. 

26  Faith  Justified  by  Progress,  p.  281. 

27  The  Beloved  Community,  the  Absolute  of  Royce. 

28  Op.  cit,  p.  280. 
2»  Op.  cit,  p.  258. 
so  Op.  cit.,  p.  256. 
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PASTOE  HALLOFT.     A  Story  of  Olerical  Life.     Longmans,  Green  and 
Company,  New  York.     1918.     Pp.  295. 

Who  is — or  was — Pastor  Halloft?  The  reviewer  may  not  solve  the 
riddle.  Nor  would  he  if  he  might;  for  why  take  from  the  reader 
the  zest  of  guessing?  To  many,  of  course,  the  process  of  conjecture 
will  doubtless  be  short  and  easy,  since,  knowing  him  in  the  flesh,  as 
they  do  or  did,  they  will  at  once  recognize  under  the  more  or  less  sym- 
bolical appellation  the  unconcealable  identity  of  the  original.  Those, 
on  the  other  hand,  who  for  the  first  time  are  here  introduced  to 
Halloft  would  be  little  enlightened  by  the  mention  of  his  proper 
name.  Anyhow,  Father  Halloft  is  or  was  a  very  real  personage,  the 
type,  though  not  without  limitations,  of  a  true  man  and  a  true  priest. 

After  finishing  his  university  studies  in  law,  young  Halloft,  while 
taking  part  in  some  military  manoeuvres,  had  been  seriously  wounded 
— ^spitted  through  the  chest  on  a  comrade's  bayonet.  Recovering, 
seemingly  by  miracle,  he  gave  up  his  legal  aspirations,  entered  the 
seminary,  was  in  due  course  ordained,  and  having  served  at  short  in- 
tervals several  curacies,  was  placed  in  charge  of  a  country  parish, 
which  at  the  time  was  on  the  road  to  collapse.  How  he  rebuilt  the 
ruins,  revived,  reformed,  developed,  perfected  the  moribund  organ- 
ization ;  how  by  his  untiring  efforts  new  missions  and  parishes  sprang 
up  in  the  adjoining  districts,  while  other  sheep  not  of  his  fold  were 
gathered  to  the  Master's  flock — these  are  the  roots,  or,  better,  the  stem 
and  branches  of  a  story  which,  in  so  far,  might  be  duplicated  in  the 
lives  of  many  other  Catholic  priests. 

The  unique  interest,  however,  of  the  present  story  grows  and  grips 
the  reader  as  he  watches  the  burgeoning,  while  its  particular  force 
and  value  impress  him  as  he  gathers  in  the  fruitage.  For  it  is  under- 
stating the  truth  to  say  that  the  story  is  a  synthesis  of  pastoral  the- 
ology. But  let  this  be  rightly  understood.  There  is  no  question  here 
of  a  dry-as-dust  manual  of  either  science  or  art.  It  is  an  intensely 
human,  though  withal  priestly,  document  —  a  story  genial,  gentle, 
graceful,  of  a  real  priest's  life;  the  labors,  ideas,  theories,  successes, 
and  failures  of  a  priest  who,  because  he  was  and  dared  to  be  a  man, 
had  in  him  a  sound  and  solid  basis  of  priesthood.  There  was  much  of 
Saul  of  Tarsus  in  Halloft,  and  for  this  same  reason  there  was  all  the 
more  in  him  of  the  Paul  of  Corinth.  Dominated  through  and  through 
by  the  priestly  ideal,  he  spent  himself  for  the  well-being  of  his  people 
and  his  other  human  brethren  who  chanced  to  be  strangers  at  his  gate. 
His  outlook  on  man  was  all-embracing  and  his  heart  was  as  big  in 
compass  as  his  eyes  were  wide  in  their  range  of  vision.    And  so  it  was 
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that  whatever  touched  the  welfare  of  his  flock  and  their  environment 
— the  things  of  the  home,  the  street,  the  shop,  the  trades,  the  profes- 
sions— nothing,  if  it  was  in  the  best  sense  human,  was  foreign  to  him. 

A  priest's  life  inspired  by  these  ideals  and  filled  by  so  many  and 
such  varied  activities  could  not  fail  to  be  of  interest  to  his  brethren ; 
and  had  he  noted  down  his  experiences  and  narrated  them  himself,  the 
autobiography  would  no  doubt  have  been  both  instructive  and  inspir- 
ing. Fortunately,  however,  he  wrought  the  story  unconsciously  into 
the  mind  of  a  friend,  one  who  knew  him  as  did  no  other  man  on 
earth ;  knew  his  faults  and  limitations  no  less  than  his  virtues  and  en- 
dowments ;  and  one  who,  together  with  this  intimate  knowledge,  pos- 
sesses the  gift  of  sympathetic  insight,  as  well  as  the  art  of  apt  and 
graceful  expression.  It  is  the  story  of  Halloft  told  by  this  friend 
that  is  given  us  in  the  present  volume. 

The  writer  has  taken  the  facts  not  so  much  for  their  biographical 
significance  as  for  their  suggestiveness  of  principles  and  methods. 
The  incidents  as  they  occur  give  birth  to  the  discussion  of  truths  and 
theories  which  eventuate  in  the  norms  of  priestly  wisdom  and  life. 
There  is,  however,  no  preachiness  in  it  all.  A  spirit  of  pleasing 
humor,  quickened  not  infrequently  by  genuine  wit,  pervades  the 
story.  Illustrations  of  this  would  here  be  given  had  not  the  managing 
editor  limited  the  reviewer.  Nevertheless,  attention  may  be  called  to 
the  chapter  on  the  saving  grace  of  tobacco  as  the  setting  of  a  partic- 
ularly genial  discussion ;  and  to  the  chapters  on  retreats  for  religious, 
on  clerical  training,  and  on  ecclesiastical  titles,  as  embodiments  of 
eminently  sane  thoughts  which,  while  penetrating,  are  nevertheless 
both  true  in  sentiment  and  kindly  in  manner. 

Perhaps  those  who  knew  the  original  of  Halloft  may  look  for  more 
shadows  in  the  picture  of  his  life  than  they  will  notice  here.  On  the 
other  hand,  as  was  observed  above,  the  failures,  if  not  the  failings,  of 
the  man — of  these  he  had  less  than  his  share — are  not  passed  over. 
For  Halloft  failed  at  times,  as  do  humans  generally.  He  failed  when 
he  tried  to  work  a  miracle;  he  failed  when  he  fought  his  own 
tobacco  habit ;  he  failed  when,  with  an  end  that  seemed  to  justify  the 
means,  he  took  up  the  lumber  business.  These  failures  are  of  course 
duly  noticed  in  the  present  chapters.  The  purpose,  however,  and  the 
interest  of  the  narrative  are  not  biography  nor  criticism,  but  the  illus- 
tration of  priestly  principles  and  life.  And  in  this  respect  the  story 
leaves  nothing  to  be  desired. 

We  began  with  the  query,  Who  is  Pastor  Halloft?  We  may  end 
with  another — Who  is  the  friend  that  tells  the  present  story?  Qicis 
est  qui  adhaesit  ei?  But  here,  likewise,  we  may  not  take  from  the  in- 
quirer the  pleasure  of  the  chase ;  surmising,  however,  as  we  may,  that, 
since  the  trail  is  plain,  the  hunt  will  not  be  long. 
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HIS  ONLY  SON.  The  Truth  of  the  Divinity  of  Ohrist.  By  William 
Bobison,  S.J.,  Professor  of  Theology,  St.  Lonis  Uniyersity.  B.  Herder 
Book  Oo.,  St.  Louis  and  London.     1918.     Pp.  203. 

In  a  previous  volume  entitled  Chrisfs  Masterpiece,  a  review  of 
which  was  given  in  last  month's  issue,  Father  Robison  treated  of  the 
Church  as  a  Divine  institution.  The  intrinsic  constitution,  properties, 
marks,  and  history  of  the  Church  are  evidence,  he  proved,  of  the 
fact  that  she  was  and  is  Christ's  masterpiece.  In  the  volume  at  hand 
the  aim  is  to  show  that  the  Master  Builder  was  and  is  truly,  really, 
and  substantially  God,  the  Son  of  God,  the  Word  made  Flesh.  The 
new  volume,  like  its  predecessor,  comprises  a  course  of  six  lectures 
delivered  by  the  author  in  the  chapel  of  St.  Francis  Xavier,  St.  Louis, 
Mo.  The  lectures  treat  in  succession  six  aspects  and  constituents  of 
the  argiunent  for  Christ's  Divinity.  First,  the  demonstrative  value  of 
the  testimony  of  St.  John  the  Baptist  is  established.  Secondly,  the 
integrity  and  genuinity  of  the  archives,  the  Gospels,  are  vindicated. 
Christ's  claim  to  His  own  Divinity  and  the  well-known  dilemma 
sometimes  attributed  to  Rousseau,  which  that  claim  includes,  the  con- 
firmation from  prophecy,  the  testimony  of  the  Fathers — these  points 
are  then  in  turn  developed  and  their  probative  force  educed. 

The  treatment  of  a  subject  that  has  been  wrought  over  and  over 
countless  times  by  previous  hands  leaves,  of  course,  little  scope  for 
originality  of  argument.  Nevertheless  the  familiar  truths  may  be 
presented  in  a  new  and  even,  in  respect  to  their  attire,  a  more  vivid 
light.  And  in  this  freshness  of  presentation  lies  of  course  the  first 
claim  of  these  lectures  on  the  reader's  attention  and  interest.  More- 
over, one  recognizes  as  one  peruses  the  familiar  lines  of  argument, 
that  the  author  has  turned  their  light  upon  the  more  or  less  specious 
sophistry  to  which  they  have  been  exposed  by  recent  rationalism.  His 
confidence  therefore  in  their  abiding  and  undiminished  efficacy  is 
doubly  assured.  Especially  valuable  in  this  connexion  is  the  lecture 
on  the  "  Archives  of  Truth  ".  Every  one  who  has  made  the  attempt 
knows  how  difficult  it  is  to  present  in  an  interesting  manner  the 
proofs  for  the  historical  value  of  the  Gospel  record.  Usually  the 
line  runs  into  a  dry-as-dust  catena  of  patristic  passages.  Papias,  Ire- 
naeus,  Justin,  march  with  unbroken  step,  each  bearing  a  text  of  testi- 
mony. Father  Robison  is  to  be  congratulated  for  having  clothed  the 
bones  of  a  venerable  argument  with  flesh  and  blood  and  galvanized 
its  vitality. 
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THE  MTSTIOAL  LIFE.  By  Dom  S.  Louismet,  O.S.B.,  author  of  "  The 
Mystical  Knowledge  of  God".  P.  J.  Kenedy  &  Sons,  Hew  York. 
1917.     Pp.  xxiv— 128. 

When  the  author  of  this  little  treatise  had  gathered  the  materials 
for  the  work,  chancing  to  meet  the  late  Bishop  Hedley,  he  spoke  to 
that  experienced  master  of  the  spiritual  life  of  his  intention  to  write 
something  on  Mysticism.  He  was  told  in  reply :  "  There  is  too 
much  already  written  on  the  subject ".  Probably  many,  if  not  most 
readers  of  the  title  above  will  share  the  Bishop's  opinion,  for  the 
number  of  books  on  mysticism  is  large  enough  to  make  a  sizable 
library.  However,  just  as  the  eminent  prelate  when  he  had  learned 
Dom  Louismet' s  plan  and  method  became  interested  in  the  proposed 
undertaking,  so,  too,  it  may  well  be  that  those  who  peruse  the  present 
execution  thereof  will  recognize  that  what  is  here  said  upon  a  familiar 
topic  is  eminently  worth  while,  and  that,  especially  when  regarded  in 
its  character  as  a  portion  of  a  larger  program,  the  book  is  an  impor- 
tant addition  to  the  literature  of  the  subject. 

In  a  preceding  volume  the  author  treated  of  the  Mystical  Knowl- 
edge of  God.  That  work  is  introductory,  though  not  essential,  to  the 
one  at  hand.  Mystical  Life  includes  Mystical  Knowledge,  but  em- 
braces a  wider  range  of  the  soul's  activities  and  a  fuller  and  more 
intimate  communication  of  divine  gifts,  although  in  its  essence  and  in 
its  attained  perfection  it  is  simple,  being  in  this  respect  the  temporal 
anticipation  of  the  Eternal  Vision ;  it  can  be  grasped  and  explained 
by  our  finite  and  sense-laden  intelligence  only  when  split  up  and  ana- 
lytically drawn  out,  even  as  the  white  light  of  the  sun  is  disparted  by 
the  prism  into  various  elementary  colors.  The  analysis  may  be 
effected  either  on  the  scholastic  method,  and  then  we  get  Mystical 
Theology ;  or  more  discursively  with  fuller  amplification  and  literary 
illustration.  To  the  latter  type  of  work  belongs  the  book  before  us, 
the  scholastic  method  and  structure  being  here  filled  out  and  clothed 
in  a  simple  and  easy-flowing  style.  The  mystical  life  is  thus  seen  to 
be  not  something  so  mysterious  and  difficult  as  to  be  the  privilege  only 
of  heroic  saints,  but  an  experience  in  which  every  faithful  soul  may 
share  according  to  the  measure  of  its  abnegation  of  sensuality  and  its 
determination  to  love  God  supematurally,  supremely,  and  consis- 
tently. Indeed  genuine  mysticism  as  a  state  is  simply  the  love  of  God, 
and  mystical  theology  is  the  systematized  explanation  of  how  that  love 
is  to  be  purified  of  sensuous  infiltrations,  fostered,  developed,  and 
consummated.  All  this  is  admirably  set  forth,  and  brought  within  the 
range  of  the  average  Christian  intelligence  by  the  present  author. 

Perhaps  those  whose  reading  has  extended  into  the  misty  regions 
of  the  pseudo-mystical  literature  of  recent  times  would  like  to  find  in 
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these  pages  some  reference  to  the  latter  class  and  style  cf  treatment. 
For  the  benefit  of  such  readers  it  may  be  noticed  that  the  writer  has 
reserved  for  future  consideration  what  may  be  called  the  Antithesis 
of  the  Mystical  Life.  His  program  therefore  contemplates  an  all- 
round  and  up-to-date  exposition  of  Mysticism.  The  initial  portion 
on  Mystical  Knowledge  has  met  with  remarkable  success.  A  no  less 
merited  welcome  may  be  augured  for  the  present  instalment. 

BEAUMAEOHAIS  AND  THE  WAE  OF  AMEEIOAN  INDEPENDENOE. 
By  Elizabeth  S.  Kite,  Diplome  d'instruction  Primaire-Superieure, 
Paris,  1905 ;  Member  of  the  Staff  of  the  Vineland  Eesearch  Laboratory, 
With  a  Foreword  by  James  M.  Beck,  author  of  the  "  The  Evidence  in 
the  Oase."  Two  volumes.  Illustrated.  Richard  G.  Badger,  Boston, 
Mass.     1918.    Pp.  308  and  306. 

It  would  be  overstating  things  to  say  that  Miss  Kite  has  discov- 
eret  Beaumarchais.  The  two  pages  of  bibliography  appended  to  the 
second  volume  of  the  present  work  would  give  one  pause  before  mak- 
ing so  sweeping  an  assertion.  And  yet,  seeing  that  the  bulk  of  the 
material  upon  which  the  story  of  this  singular  personage  is  based,  is 
to  be  found  for  the  most  part  in  State  papers  and  memoranda  and 
diplomatic  correspondence,  which  moreover  are  extant  in  French 
alone,  it  may  be  safe  to  say  that  in  the  present  work  American  readers 
will  for  the  first  time  make  acquaintance  with  a  hero  to  whom  this 
country  owes,  in  a  larger  measure  than  has  hitherto  been  recognized, 
its  liberty  and  independence  as  a  nation.  Perhaps,  indeed,  to  the 
majority  of  Americans  Beaumarchais  is  either  a  mere  name  or  at  most 
an  appellative  of  the  author  of  The  Barber  of  Seville  or  The  Mar- 
riage of  Figaro. 

In  the  volumes  before  us  we  are  introduced  to  one  of  the  most  re- 
markable personalities  which  France,  so  prolific  in  men  of  genius, 
gave  to  the  world  in  the  eighteenth  century ;  while  through  the  same 
medium  we  come  to  learn  almost  for  the  first  time  of  the  heroic 
activities  of  Beaumarchais  in  bringing  about  America's  national  inde- 
pendence. Endowed  by  nature  with  wonderful  gifts  of  mind  and 
body,  the  youth  Caron  de  Beaumarchais  (1732-1799)  rose  from  the 
bench  of  a  watchmaker  to  a  position  of  intimacy  in  the  household  of 
Louis  XV,  and  thence  to  higher  offices  of  trust  under  the  crown.  A 
bom  musician  of  distinction,  he  was  likewise  one  of  the  greatest  men 
of  letters  of  his  age.  For,  as  Mr.  Beck  observes,  Beaumarchais  as  a 
litterateur  was  not  surpassed  in  brilliancy  by  Brinsley  Sheridan ;  as  a 
publicist,  he  was  another  Junius ;  as  a  financier,  there  was  something 
in  him  of  a  Harriman ;  as  a  secret  emissary  of  the  French  Govern- 
ment, he  might  be  compared  to  Sherlock  Holmes,  and  as  a  diplomat 
to  Talleyrand. 
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The  interest  of  the  present  biography  is  in  the  main  twofold.  In 
the  first  place  it  gives  us  an  intimate  portraiture  of  a  very  remarkable, 
a  very  human  personality;  a  personality  indeed  to  whom  nothing 
that  was  human  was  alien,  and  a  portraiture  so  strikingly  vivid  that 
the  beholder  can  hardly  rid  himself  of  the  suspicion  that  he  is  ad- 
miring a  figure  of  romance  rather  than  a  hero  of  history.  Neverthe- 
less, as  you  study  the  work  more  closely  and  come  to  realize  that  the 
materials  whereof  it  is  composed  are  all  derived  from  indisputable 
sources,  state  documents  and  memoirs,  and  intimate  personal  and 
domestic  correspondence,  it  shows  itself  more  and  more  to  be  a  faith- 
ful transcript  of  a  personality  that  could  no  more  falsify  than  it  could 
conceal  itself  and  that  what  the  present  author  has  done  has  been 
mainly  to  allow  Beaimiarchais  to  reveal  himself.  The  writer  indeed 
insists  that  she  has  made  no  attempt  to  set  him  forth  as  an  ideal  hero, 
faultless  and  blameless,  but  to  paint  him  as  he  was,  full  of  violent 
contrasts,  of  limitless  resource  and  energy,  raising  constantly  about 
him  a  whirlwind  of  opposition,  loved  by  his  friends,  hated  by  those 
whom  he  outstripped  in  the  rapidity  of  his  advancement;  plunging 
from  one  gigantic  enterprise  into  another ;  never  at  rest ;  ready  at  all 
times  to  come  to  the  aid  of  distress  which  presented  itself  in  any 
form;  entering  with  sympathetic  interest  into  the  minutest  details; 
always  with  time  for  everything ;  but  above  all,  with  persistent  deter- 
mination, demanding  justice  and  in  the  pursuit  of  this  aim  rousing 
the  antagonism  of  all  classes,  attacking  fearlessly  time-honored  insti- 
tutions— literary,  social,  and  judicial — so  that  he  becomes  one  of  the 
most  powerful  undermining  forces  which  finally  brought  about  the 
collapse  of  the  old  regime. 

The  present  reader  would  of  course  like  to  know  the  attitude  of 
Beaumarchais  to  the  supreme  and  ultimate  issues  of  life,  his  religious 
convictions  and  habits.  On  these  most  vital  topics  the  work  throws 
no  light,  possibly  because  it  did  not  fall  within  the  scope  of  the 
biography,  or  more  probably  because  Beaumarchais,  in  pursuit  of  his 
brilliantly  flashing  ideals,  his  ambitions,  and  absorbing  allurements, 
found  no  time  or  interest  for  eternal  values.  That  the  latter  was  the 
case  is  easily  inferred  from  an  occasional  observation  touching  relig- 
ious practices,  but  still  more  from  the  fact  that  Beaumarchais  was 
engaged  at  the  close  of  his  life  in  issuing  a  special  edition  of  the 
works  of  that  archprince  of  infidels,  Voltaire. 

Aside,  however,  from  its  general  biographical  interest,  the  chief 
value  of  the  present  work  lies  in  the  light  it  throws  on  the  indefat- 
igable labors  of  Beaumarchais  in  behalf  of  the  American  Revolution. 
It  was  due  chiefly  to  those  labors  that  the  insurgent  Colonies  became 
supplied  with  munitions  and  other  necessaries  without  which  the  War 
of  Independence  would  have  been  impossible.    It  was  Beaumarchais, 
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practically  alone,  who  succeeded  in  inducing  the  French  Government 
to  allow  him  to  gather  from  the  arsenals  of  France,  to  manufacture 
and  to  ship  across  the  Atlantic  the  arms  and  supplies  indispensable 
for  the  American  Revolution.  The  story  of  his  untiring  efforts  in 
this  direction,  the  opposition  they  met  with,  at  home,  in  England, 
and  in  our  own  country,  reads  like  a  romance,  hardly  less  tragic 
than  lyric,  not  to  say  epic,  and  forms  some  of  the  most  absorbing 
chapters  of  the  volumes  before  us.  Not  the  least  pathetic  element  in 
the  story  is  that  which  touches  upon  the  ingratitude,  not  unmingled 
with  injustice,  shown  by  America  toward  this  magnanimous  French- 
man. In  financial  return  the  great  debt  has  never  been  repaid.  In 
terms  of  gratitude,  it  has  been  even  less  acknowledged.  The  aid 
which  America  is  lending  to  France  in  the  present  crisis  is,  from  a 
national,  if  not  from  a  personal  point  of  view,  an  approach  toward  a 
balancing  of  accounts.  The  work  at  hand  will  have  accomplished 
much  if  it  make  America  aware  of  what  she  owes  and  what  she  has 
returned,  or  rather  not  returned,  to  France. 

AOADIE.  BeooBstitntion  d'on  Ohapitre  perdu  de  I'Histoire  d'Amerique. 
Far  Edouard  Bichard.  Onvrage  pnblie  d'apres  le  MS.  original  par 
Henri  d' Aries.  Tome  i,  pp.  450 ;  tome  ii,  pp.  518.  Boston,  The 
Marlier  Publishing  Oo. 

It  not  unfrequently  happens  in  history  that  those  who  are  made  to 
suffer  injustice  and  persecution  by  the  mighty  are  also  made  to  appear 
in  the  wrong  before  the  world.  Of  this  twofold  injustice  the  peaceful 
settlers  of  Acadia  have  long  been  the  victims,  their  deportation  hav- 
ing been  defended  as  a  severe,  but  just,  punishment  of  treachery  and 
disloyalty.  History  is  very  slow  in  revising  and  reversing  its  ver- 
dicts, and  in  many  cases  lies  are  perpetuated  through  centuries  with- 
out even  so  much  as  a  suspicion  of  the  real  condition  of  things  being 
aroused.  In  the  case  of  the  hapless  Acadians  the  vindication  came 
with  comparative  dispatch.  And  this  vindication  is  complete  and 
overwhelming. 

Edouard  Richard,  a  descendant  of  those  early  settlers,  smarted 
under  the  imputation  of  disloyalty  with  which  their  name  was 
branded  and  devoted  his  talents  to  the  rehabilitation  of  their  memory. 
He  collected  an  abundance  of  historical  evidence  which  clears  the 
name  of  the  misjudged  Acadians  before  the  tribunal  of  history.  This 
evidence  lies  before  us  in  two  volumes  of  generous  proportions.  The 
whole  has  been  retouched  and  recast  by  the  more  skilful  hand  of  M. 
Henri  d' Aries,  who  has  also  added  some  further  documents  that 
escaped  the  original  author. 
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A  lost  chapter  of  American  History  this  sad  episode  has  been 
called ;  well,  there  were  persons  who  had  a  reason  to  wish  that  this 
story  should  not  be  told,  but,  if  possible,  forgotten.  Others  were 
equally  or  more  interested  in  the  tale  being  told  plainly  and  honestly. 
Thus  the  lost  chapter  is  restored  to  its  legitimate  place  in  history. 
That  some  reputations  suffer  by  this  disclosing  of  the  facts  as  they 
really  were,  cannot  be  helped.  It  is  poetic  justice,  and  truth  will 
leak  out  some  time. 

What  we  gather  from  the  formidable  array  of  documentary  testi- 
mony is  this.  The  Acadians,  after  they  had  been  turned  over  to  the 
English  government,  were  faithful  to  their  new  masters  and  only 
asked  not  to  be  compelled  to  bear  arms  against  the  French  and  their 
former  allies.  Of  disloyalty  and  treachery  there  is  not  a  shred  of 
evidence.  The  deportation  was  an  act  of  arbitrary  power  and  of 
uncalled-for  cruelty.  Nor  can  the  Government  be  entirely  excul- 
pated from  all  complicity  in  this  odious  act  of  one  of  its  officials. 
This  verdict  is  final,  for  it  is  not  based  on  airy  deductions,  but  on 
unimpeachable  documents,  largely  of  an  official  character.  On  sev- 
eral occasions  the  author  corrects  the  hasty  conclusions  and  preju- 
diced views  of  Parkman,  who  neither  had  access  to  all  the  pertinent 
documents  nor  always  read  in  a  right  sense  those  that  were  under  his 
hands. 

One's  heart  warms  and  at  times  becomes  stirred  to  indignation  as 
one  reads  the  tragic  and  pathetic  story  of  these  artless  peasants  driven 
from  their  happy  homes  and  scattered  among  strangers.  The  separa- 
tion of  the  families  was  not  intended,  but  occurred  on  account  of  the 
haste  with  which  the  nefarious  order  was  executed.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  in  the  confusion  of  the  enforced  embarkation  no  attention  was 
paid  to  family  ties,  and  thus  much  needless  suffering  was  caused. 
Possibly,  an  unreasoning  fear  may  somewhat  attenuate  the  guilt  of 
the  odious  measure,  though  the  author  attributes  it  to  much  baser 
motives.  Whoever  has  broad  humanitarian  sympathies  should  reread 
the  story  in  this  revised  version.  He  owes  it  to  the  memory  of  those 
unfortunate  exiles  whose  cause  has  been  deliberately  misrepresented. 

The  external  make-up  of  the  two  volumes  is  exceptionally  fine.  In 
more  than  one  sense  will  this  splendid  work  be  an  ornament  for  any 
library.  It  may  be  well  to  remark  that  there  exists  an  English  adap- 
tation of  Richard's  manuscript,  in  its  unrevised  form,  by  the  Rev.  Fr. 
Drummond,  S.J. ;  but,  though  excellent  in  its  way,  it  lacks  the  flavor 
and  charm  of  the  original  text. 
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ABAM  AND  ISBAEL,  or  The  Aramaeans  in  Syria  and  Mesopotamia.  By 
E.  G.  H.  Kraeling,  Ph.D.  New  York,  Columbia  University  Press. 
1918.     Pp.  171. 

This  scholarly  volume  forms  part  of  the  Columbia  University 
Oriental  Studies,  a  fact  which,  taken  by  itself,  gives  it  a  standing  in 
the  world  of  letters.  But  even  without  such  a  background  it  would 
speedily  attract  the  attention  of  the  learned,  for  its  merits  are  quite 
apparent.  It  combines  features  not  often  found  together,  bold  spec- 
ulation tempered  by  a  cautious  conservatism.  The  nature  of  the  sub- 
ject calls  for  frequent  conjecture,  since  the  data  for  a  history  of  the 
Aramaeans  are  extremely  meagre.  Recent  excavations  throw  an  occa- 
sional fitful  gleam  on  one  or  the  other  event,  but  numerous  questions 
concerning  the  origin  and  the  migrations  of  this  interesting  people 
still  remain  shrouded  in  impenetrable  darkness.  Under  such  circum- 
stances, conjecture,  if  not  fancifully  indulged  in,  has  a  legitimate 
function  to  perform.  Whatever  information  may  be  gathered  from 
the  inspired  records,  the  author  is  careful  to  utilize,  being  far  from 
that  supercilious  attitude  of  many  modem  scholars  who  imagine  that 
whatever  the  Bible  has  to  say  on  historical  matters  is  bound  to  be 
wrong  and  must  certainly  be  contradicted.  From  the  available 
sources,  the  author  thus  constructs  a  history  which,  though  in  parts 
uncertain  and  full  of  gaps,  as  a  whole  seems  quite  plausible  and  in 
agreement  with  what  we  know  for  certain. 

The  subject  matter  is  one  that  appeals  in  a  particular  manner  to 
the  student  of  religion ;  for  the  Aramaean  tongue  or  dialect  was  of 
supreme  importance  for  the  spread  of  Christianity.  It  was  destined 
to  become  the  mediiun  of  the  Christian  revelation,  as  it  was  the  lan- 
guage of  Christ  and  his  apostles  and  of  the  early  Christian  Church. 
Without  it  the  rapid  propagation  of  the  Christian  revelation  in  the 
Orient  would  have  been  impossible,  just  as  it  would  have  been  im- 
possible in  the  Western  World  without  the  Greek.  But  that  the  Ara- 
maean might  become  such  an  appropriate  vehicle  of  revealed  truth, 
the  peoples  that  used  this  tongue  had  to  be  scattered  through  the 
Orient  and  robbed  of  their  national  independence.  Clearly  we  see 
the  finger  of  God  in  the  history  of  this  nation,  which  was  privileged 
to  furnish  the  vessel  in  which  divine  truth,  entrusted  to  Israel,  should 
be  presented  to  the  world.  To  Israel  and  Aram,  then,  the  world  owes 
a  tremendous  debt. 

The  Biblical  student  will  welcome  this  fascinating  study,  supply- 
ing in  small  compass  much  condensed  information  and  introducing 
him  to  all  the  names  famous  in  Oriental  lore.  Its  conservative 
scholarship  and  reverential  tone  make  it  particularly  recommendable. 

C.  B. 


Xfterarie  Cbat 


Probably  many  of  the  clergy  will 
have  found  Father  Renter's  Sermons 
for  Children's  Mass  a  suggfestive  help 
in  emergencies.  Anecdote  Sermon- 
ettes  for  Children's  Mass  is  a  more 
recent  collection  by  the  same  writer 
which  will  doubtless  prove  itself  no 
less  available  and  practical.  Fr.  Ren- 
ter's method  is  eminently  sane  from  a 
psychological  point  of  view,  and, 
what  is  more,  it  has  the  endorsement 
of  the  Greatest  of  Teachers  inasmuch 
as  He  who  spake  as  never  did  man, 
always  employed  the  method  of  teach- 
ing by  example  and  story.  If  without 
parable  He  spoke  not  to  the  multi- 
tudes. He  surely  must  have  used 
stories  to  convey  to  the  children  whom 
He  met  the  truths  of  His  Kingdom. 


Of  course  there  are  stories  and 
stories,  and  the  value  and  apprecia- 
tion of  them  varies  greatly  both  with 
the  instructor  and  the  instructed.  In 
the  case  of  the  present  Anecdote- 
Sermonettes  the  stories  are  truly  very 
pretty ;  they  possess  illustrative  power 
and  interest;  and  if  each  will  not  ap- 
peal to  everyone,  the  collection  is  suffi- 
ciently ample  to  admit  of  selection. 
There  are  Sermonettes  for  the  leading 
festivals  of  the  year — nine  in  all,  aver- 
aging about  ten  pages  each.  Besides 
its  suggestive  value  for  the  preacher 
and  teacher,  the  booklet  provides  very 
useful  and  attractive  reading  for  chil- 
dren.    (Baltimore:  John  Murphy  Co.) 


The  Catholic  Social  Guild  (London) 
has  made  students  of  social  problems 
its  debtor  by  the  Studies  in  Social 
Reform  which  it  has  issued.  These 
are  highly  valuable  opuscules  on  the 
problems  of  the  times,  especially 
those  confronting  the  social  worker  in 
large  centers :  such  as  destitution, 
sweated  labor,  the  housing  problem, 
the  drink  question,  eugenics,  Christian 
feminism.  All  these  topics  are  treated 
by  experts,  and  the  Studies  of  them 
contain  much  sane  theory  and  sound 
practical  wisdom. 


other  additional  topics.  Four  of  these 
excellent  booklets  have  thus  far  been 
published.  The  titles  are :  i.  The 
Church  and  the  Worker,  by  V.  M. 
Crawford;  2.  The  Gospel  and  the 
Citizen,  by  Fr.  Martindale,  S.J. ;  3. 
Questions  of  the  Day,  by  Fr.  Keating, 
S.J. ;  Outlines  of  Economics,  by  Fr. 
Lewis  Watt,  S.J.  The  general  title  of 
the  series.  First  Text-Books,  suggests 
the  scope  of  these  brief  studies,  namely 
to  serve  as  short  manuals  in  schools 
and  colleges.  They  could  be  used  to 
no  less  advantage  in  our  seminaries. 
The  bibliographical  references  are  ser- 
viceable in  this  connexion.  The  pamph- 
lets, which  are  neatly  made,  may  be 
obtained  from  the  B.  Herder  Book  Co. 
(St.  Louis,  Mo.). 


As  a  consequence  of  the  urgent  need 
just  now  for  increasing  the  products 
of  the  soil,  textbooks  and  manuals  of 
general  instruction  pertaining  to  these 
things  are  multiplying  apace.  One  of 
the  most  recent  additions  to  this  kind 
of  literature  is  First  Principles  of 
Agriculture  (American  Book  Co.,  New 
York).  The  book  comprises  the  chief 
topics  of  farming,  and  the  mode  of 
treatment,  while  elementary,  is  funda- 
mental, well  illustrated,  simple,  and 
clear.  It  is  a  model  textbook  for  use 
in  rural  schools.  A  priest  located  in 
the  agricultural  district  needs,  for 
more  reasons  than  one,  to  be  conver- 
sant with  the  farmers'  pursuits  and 
opportunities.  He  will  find  such  in- 
formation clearly  summarized  and  con- 
veniently arranged  in  this  attractive 
little  volume. 


The  Guild  has  recently  begun  to 
issue  a  series  of  small  brochures  de- 
signed as  introductions  to  the  social 
questions     mentioned     above     and    to 


The  Commission  appointed  in  Octo- 
ber, 1 9 14,  by  the  Knights  of  Colum- 
bus to  examine  into  the  sources  and 
procedure  of  the  propaganda  of  relig- 
ious bigotry  that  has  in  late  years 
spread  over  this  country,  has  recently 
given  to  the  world  the  results  of  its 
investigations.  In  a  strongly  bound 
volume  comprising  some  160  pages  the 
Commission  issues  its  reports  for  the 
years  1915,  1916,  and  1917.  The  pub- 
lication is  a  tribute  to  the  faith,  loy- 
alty, and  intelligent  zeal  of  the 
Knights,  and  to  the  earnest  and  well- 
directed  labors  of  their  Commission. 
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The  book,  moreovei*,  contains  a  mass 
of  valuable  information  conveniently 
summarized  concerning  the  anti-Cath- 
olic movement,  and  should  therefore 
receive  a  country-wide  circulation. 


If  one  is  looking  for  an  answer  to 
the  charge  of  disloyalty  so  often 
leveled  at  the  Church,  it  can  be  found 
in  the  Handbook  of  the  National 
Catholic  War  Council^  published  by 
the  authority  of  the  Administrative 
Committee  of  Bishops,  and  recently 
issued  from  the  National  Headquar- 
ters, Washington,  D.  C.  (930  Four- 
teenth St.,  N.  W.).  As  Cardinal  Gib- 
bons states  in  the  Preface,  the  Hand- 
hook  is  primarily  written  for  the  pur- 
pose of  describing  in  brief  outline  the 
causes  which  brought  the  National 
Catholic  War  Council  into  being  and 
the  problems  which  face  the  Catholic 
Church  in  the  United  States  during 
the  present  war.  Secondarily,  the 
booklet,  while  enlightenins:  and  stim- 
ulating the  Catholic  body  to  whole- 
souled  cooperation  with  its  leaders, 
may  help  to  silence,  it  is  hoped,  the 
calumnies  concocted  by  the  bigots. 


Martyred  Armenia  is  the  title  of  a 
small  pamphlet,  containing  fifty-two 
pages,  in  which  the  sad  fate  of  that 
unhappy  country  is  told  with  all  the 
signs  of  reliability.  The  author  is  a 
Bedouin  and  a  lawyer  of  Damascus, 
named  Fa'iz  el  Ghusein.  The  atroc- 
ities described  by  this  eye-witness  are 
too  horrible  to  be  here  rehearsed.  In- 
directly, the  Powers  of  Europe  are  re- 
sponsible for  the  outrages,  because,  as 
the  author  asserts,  they  have  encour- 
aged the  Turkish  Government  to  these 
deeds,  since  they  were  aware  of  the 
evil  administration  of  that  Govern- 
ment and  its  barbarous  proceedings  on 
many  occasions  in  the  past,  but  did 
not  check  it  (p.  52). 


Deeds  of  heroism  are  not  the  exclu- 
sive property  of  any  one  nation.  They 
spring  from  that  soul  of  goodness 
which  binds  all  humanity  into  a  world- 
wide brotherhood ;  and  therefore  the 
Portraits  de  la  Belle  France,  which  M. 
Maurice  Talmeyr  has  collected  in  his 
charmingly  written  volume,  will  elicit 
universal  interest.  This  is  all  the 
truer  because  they  represent  types  of 
heroism  drawn  from  many  classes 
and   avocations — the  nobility  and  the 


masses,  the  rich  and  the  poor,  the 
officer  and  the  private,  the  farm  and 
the  shop.  There  are  thirteen  of  these 
portraits,  and  they  are  all  as  inspiring 
as  they  are  happily  drawn.  The  vol- 
ume, now  in  its  third  edition,  is  attrac- 
tively made  by  Perrin  et  Cie  (Paris). 


The  Lenten  discourses  delivered  by 
the  Abbe  Thellier  de  Poncheville  in  the 
church  of  Notre  Dame,  Montreal,  dur- 
ing the  Lent  of  191 7,  are  collected  in  a 
volume  of  225  pages,  entitled  Dans 
I'&preuve,  which  is  issued  by  Bloud  et 
Gay  (Paris).  The  same  publishers 
issue  Guerre  et  Patriotistne,  a  timely 
study  of  a  thorny  subject,  by  the 
Bishop  of  Agen.  It  contains  many 
valuable  doctrines  et  conseils  pra- 
tiques. 


Le  Morale  Franfais  is  a  collection 
of  Lettres  aux  Catholiques  Neutres,  by 
M.  Francois  Veuillot,  the  purpose  of 
which  is  to  manifest  to  the  world  out- 
side of  France  how  her  people  have 
"  reacted "  both  against  the  attacks 
from  beyond  and  to  the  vicious  ele- 
ments within  her  own  organism.  The 
author's  name  is  a  guarantee  both  of 
sound  thought  and  of  graceful  expres- 
sion (Paris,  Bloud  &  Gay). 


There  is  nothing  more  insipid  than 
literature  of  propaganda,  though  this 
propaganda  may  be  in  the  service  of  a 
just  and  noble  cause.  Its  insistence 
wearies  and  finally  irritates,  and  may 
end  by  defeating  its  own  laudable 
purpose.  Proportion  and  tact  are 
essential  for  the  successful  carrying  on 
of  a  propaganda,  and  both  of  these 
are  but  too  frequently  absent  in  the 
literature  devoted  to  this  purpose. 
Lettres  aux  Neutres  sur  L'Union 
Sacre  (Par  Georges  Hoog.  Paris, 
Bloud  &  Gay)  does,  in  part,  come 
under  these  strictures,  though  the  ob- 
ject of  the  author  is,  in  every  respect, 
praiseworthy.  Harping  on  one  string 
grows  monotonous,  and  we  have  heard 
this  tune  ad  nauseam.  There  is  no  out- 
look, no  horizon ;  the  argument  moves 
for  ever  in  the  same  narrow  circle. 
For  one  who  is  not  "  fed  up  "  on  this 
kind  of  literature,  the  book  may 
prove  interesting. 


La  Guerre  qui  fasse  (Par  Charles 
Le  Goffic ;  same  publisher  as  the 
above)   is  of  a  different  type.     It  re- 
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lates  incidents  and  tells  of  persons. 
And  to  persons  and  incidents  always 
some  interest  attaches.  One  of  the 
most  idyllic  stories  is  that  of  the  birds 
at  the  front.  It  is  full  of  charm  of  a 
rare  kind  and  gives  a  human  touch  to 
the  war.  Humor  and  pathos  brighten 
these  pages  and  soften  the  gloom  that 
would  naturally  hang  over  a  war  book. 
Heroism  and  hope  quiver  in  every 
line,  and  the  dominant  note  is  a  sub- 
dued cheerfulness.  There  is  nothing 
morbid  about  the  book,  which,  conse- 
quently, furnishes  wholesome  and  in- 
spiring reading. 


The  leading  article  in  the  July 
issue  of  the  American  Journal  of  The- 
ology contains  a  rather  interesting 
paper  by  Professor  Andrew  Harvey 
of  the  Chicago  University  on  "  Martin 
Luther  in  the  Estimate  of  Modern 
Historians ".  The  article  shows  con- 
siderable acquaintance  with  the  recent 
Luther  literature,  both  in  German  and 
English,  and  illustrates  quite  well  the 
several  points  of  view  that  differen- 
tiate the  various  groups  into  which 
that  literature  may  be  classified.  The 
writer  evidences  an  intention  to  be 
just  in  his  treatment  of  the  two  lead- 
ing Catholic  authorities  in  the  field, 
Denifle  (with  his  continuator,  Weiss) 
and  Grisar,  and  on  the  whole  recog- 
nizes that  "  even  among  Roman  Cath- 
olic historians  progress  [toward  im- 
partiality and  scientific  treatment]  has 
been  made  "(  !). 


He  admits,  of  coarse,  the  immense 
erudition  of  Denifle,  though  Weiss,  he 
thinks,  is  "  wholly  unfitted  ",.  because 
of  "  strong  religious  bias  ",  to  present 
"  an  objective  view  either  of  Luther 
or  of  the  Protestant  revolt ".  Grisar's 
"  biography  of  Luther ",  Professor 
Harvey  confesses,  "  displays  a  mod- 
eration, an  absence  of  polemical  pas- 
sion, which  is  greatly  to  the  credit  of 
its  author.  Notwithstanding  the  fact 
that  Grisar  is  always  loyal  to  Cath- 
olic doctrines  and  practices,  notwith- 
standing the  fact  that  all  his  judg- 
ments are  more  or  less  warped  by  re- 
ligious bias,  yet  it  may  be  safely 
affirmed  that  no  more  scholarly,  no 
more  fair-minded,  no  less  biased  con- 
sideration of  Luther  has  ever  issued 
from  the  ranks  of  Catholic  scholar- 
ship." 


Elsewhere  the  writer  goes  farther 
and  admits  that  Grisar's  Luther  "  pre- 
sents the  most  elaborate  effort  to  trace 
and  interpret  Luther's  psychological 
development  that  has  thus  far  been 
given  to  the  public  ".  Notwithstand- 
ing such  avowals  of  the  scholarship 
manifested  by  Denifle  and  Grisar,  one 
cannot  help  smiling  at  the  writer's 
quick  and  keen  discernment  of  "  re- 
ligious bias "  as  marring  the  vision 
of  Catholic  writers  when  he  never  dis- 
covers any  bias  as  dimming  the  sight 
of  the  other  critics  of  Luther  whom 
he  reviews  (for  instance,  Harnack). 
How  seldom  in  such  matters  does  it 
seem  possible  to  cast  first  the  beam 
out  of  one's  own  eye  before  venturing 
on  the  delicate  task  of  extracting  the 
mote  from  our  brother's  eye. 


An  Altar  Boys'  Chart  for  Serving  at 
Mass  and  Benediction,  which  seems  to 
meet  almost  every  possible  require- 
ment, has  been  arranged  by  Mr.  Ber- 
nard Skupen.  The  responses,  in  pho- 
netic spelling,  are  printed  in  bold 
black  t)T)e  and  the  instructions  for  the 
server  in  the  case  of  the  Mass  in 
rubrical  and  for  Benediction  in  small 
black.  With  its  aid  a  priest  or  a 
Sister  should  have  no  difficulty  in 
teaching  even  the  small  boy  how  to 
serve  decently  and  devoutly  at  the 
altar.  The  Chart  is  issued  at  a  nom- 
inal price,  by  the  McCarthy  Printing 
Co.,  415  W.  8th  St.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


M.  Pierre  Lhande,  the  well-known 
author  of  Mon  petit  Pretre,  previously 
reviewed  in  these  pages,  knows  how 
to  send  the  shaft  of  winged  words 
right  into  the  soul  of  his  compatriots. 
That  the  French  respond  to  his  in- 
spired utterances  is  apparent  from  the 
multiplying  editions  of  his  Au  Prix 
du  Sang.  The  book  is  an  appeal  to 
the  youth  of  his  country,  a  pleading 
with  their  ancestral  chivalry,  but 
above  all  with  the  spirit  of  their 
faith — that  they  be  pas  une  jeunesse 
frivole,  egoiste  et  jouisseuse,  but  rather 
une  jeunesse  vigoureuse,  chaste  et 
sacrifice.  If  the  French  manhood  is 
responding  to  these  pleadings  of  Pierre 
Lhande  and  men  of  his  mold,  there 
would  seem  to  be  a  gpreat  future  in 
store  for  Catholic  France  (Paris:  Ga- 
briel Beauchesne). 
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THE  OEADLE  OF  THE  HOLY  CHILD  JESUS. 

ON  the  eve  of  Christmas  a  relic  of  the  manger  in  which 
the  Christ  Child  was  laid  at  His  birth  in  the  stable  of 
Bethlehem,  is  exposed  for  the  veneration  of  the  faithful  in 
the  Basilica  of  St.  Mary  Major  at  Rome.  The  reliquary  con- 
taining the  sacred  treasure  is  a  magnificent  shrine  of  silver,  on 
top  of  which  rises  the  figure  of  the  Holy  Child  in  the  attitude 
of  bestowing  a  blessing. 

P.  Lais,  the  conserver  of  these  precious  relics,  in  1893,  when 
the  casing  in  which  they  are  kept  was  being  repaired,  made  a 
minute  examination  of  them.  He  found  five  long  strips  of 
wood,  constituting,  it  would  seem,  the  stand  upon  which  the 
box  had  rested  originally.  Whether  the  latter  was  of  wood 
or  of  stone  is  not  clear.  St.  Jerome,  in  whose  day  the  relic 
had  already  been  removed  from  3ethlehem,  speaks  of  it  as 
"  luteum  illud  praesepium  ",  indicating  that  the  traditional 
manger  was  a  structure  of  stone  or  masonry,  which  at  the 
time  had  been  replaced  by  a  silver  shrine.  In  the  Visions 
d'Anne  Catherine  Emmerich  the  manger  is  likewise  described 
as  a  hollow  stone.  But  one  can  readily  understand  that  the 
kha-n  or  stable  in  which  the  Holy  Family  was  obliged  to  seek 
lodging,  at  the  time  of  the  birth  of  our  Lord  may  have  con- 
tained one  or  more  mangers  rudely  constructed  of  stone  with 
a  framework  or  attachment  of  wood  combined.  The  modem 
pilgrim  to  the  Church  of  the  Nativity  at  Bethlehem  is  shown 
the  hollow  in  the  rock  where  the  Divine  Infant  was  laid.  It 
was  to  this  place  that  SS.  Paula  and  Eustochium  must  have 
referred  when,  in  giving  an  account  of  their  visit  to  the  grotto, 
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in  a  letter  to  St.  Jerome,  they  wrote:  "  We  next  came  to  the 
dwelling  place  of  Christ  and  Mary — O,  how  shall  we  speak  of 
the  cave  and  the  manger  in  which  the  little  Saviour  uttered 
His  infant  cries."  Later  St.  Jerome  repeats  the  humble  prayer 
of  the  lady  Eustochium  :  "  Et  ego  misera  atque  peccatrix  digna 
sum  judicata  deosculari  praesepe  in  quo  Dominus  parvulus 
vagiit  ".^ 

According  to  Patristic  tradition  St.  Evaristus,  successor  of 
Pope  Clement  I,  a  disciple  of  the  Apostles,  had,  early  in  the 
second  century,  built  a  shrine  over  the  cave  of  the  Nativity. 
With  special  reverence  was  he  attached  to  the  place,  because 
his  father,  a  Hellenist  Jew,  was  a  native  of  Bethlehem.  Ac- 
cording to  St.  Jerome  this  sanctuary  was  destroyed  by  the 
emperor  Hadrian,  who  sought  to  remove  all  traces  of  the  ori- 
ginal locality  by  having  a  grove,  dedicated  to  Adonis,  planted 
round  the  spot.  In  later  years  the  empress  Helena  built  a 
beautiful  church  upon  the  site. 

It  is  not  known  in  whose  care,  or  where,  the  relic  of  the 
manger  was  in  the  meantime  kept;  at  least  there  are  no  authen- 
tic extant  documents  to  tell  us.  Nor  need  this  surprise  the  stu- 
dent of  history.  In  the  first  instance  the  advent  of  the  Holy 
Child,  foretold  by  the  Hebrew  prophets,  and  dreamed  of  and 
chanted  by  the  Sybils  and  the  poets  of  the  Augustan  age,  ab- 
sorbed the  devotion  of  those  who  realized  it,  in  such  wise  that 
they  thought  neither  of  writing  chronicles,  nor  of  cherishing 
detailed  records  of  their  happy  possession.  The  period  of 
persecutions  which  followed  almost  immediately  upon  the  As- 
cension of  our  Lord  into  heaven,  prevented  all  but  the  most 
meager  historical  accounts,  such  as  the  Gospels,  from  being 
preserved,  if  indeed  anything  beyond,  as  exemplified  by  the 
Apocrypha,  was  attempted  in  that  line.  To  breathe  the  Chris- 
tian name,  much  more  to  speak  it  aloud,  or  to  show  any  token  Jf 
of  approval  by  revealing  the  possession  of  those  precious 
souvenirs  bound  up  with  the  story  and  doctrine  of  Christ,  meant 
not  only  torture  and  death,  but  also  the  loss  of  the  coveted 
treasures.  Hence  any  relics  in  the  possession  of  the  Chris- 
tians were  anxiously  hidden,  wherever  it  was  deemed  that 
they   would   be   safe.     Those    converts    from   the   East   who 

1  Migne,  P.  G.,  XXII,  490  and  886. 
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found  a  refuge  in  Rome  buried  what  they  carried  with  them 
from  the  Holy  Places  in  recesses  of  the  underground  ways 
along  the  Appian  Road  or  the  Via  Nomentana,  where  Calixtus, 
and  Praetextatus,  and  Sebastian,  and  Agnes  had  been  laid  to 
rest,  away  from  the  prowling  crowds  of  traitorous  slaves  and 
the  argus-eyed  vigilance  of  the  Roman  officials.  When  the 
imperial  persecutions  ceased,  those  of  the  Mahommetans  be- 
gan; and  it  is  some  time  after  this,  under  the  pontificate  of 
Theodore  I  (A.  D.  642),  that  we  hear  again  of  the  relics  of 
the  manger.  To  many  who  sought  safety  from  the  fury  of 
Islamite  fanaticism,  by  crossing  the  sea  to  Italy,  the  prophetic 
promises  of  a  near  peace  had  been  an  incentive  for  going  to 
Rome.  Under  Constantine  the  confidence  that  the  Christian 
name  might  be  openly  professed  grew  into  universal  conviction, 
until  the  treachery  of  Julian  the  Apostate  reversed  that  con- 
fidence for  a  time. 

Pope  Theodore  ascended  the  pontifical  throne  under  the 
imperial  rule  of  Constance  II,  a  partisan  of  the  monothelite 
heretics,  though,  like  the  Pope,  a  Greek.  The  latter  was  a 
native  of  Jerusalem,  and  it  is  not  unlikely  that  he  had  taken 
means  to  safeguard  the  relics  brought  from  his  native  land. 
His  exceptional  veneration  of  the  remains  of  the  Christian 
martyrs  is  attested  in  many  ways;  and  the  Liber  Pontificalis 
makes  special  mention  of  the  care  he  took  of  their  relics,  as  in 
the  case  of  the  two  aged  saints  Primus  and  Felicianus.  These 
he  caused  to  be  brought  from  the  catacombs  in  the  Via  Nomen- 
tana to  be  deposited  in  the  new  church  (rotondo)  of  St. 
Stephen,  Proto-martyr.  It  is  commonly  assumed  that  Pope 
Theodore  got  possession  in  his  native  city,  Jerusalem,  of  the 
sacred  objects  not  already  removed  thence  or  from  Bethle- 
hem, and  brought  them  with  him  to  Rome.  Here  he  placed 
them  in  the  beautiful  basilica  built  on  the  Esquiline  hill,  nearly 
three  centuries  earlier,  by  his  great  predecessor  Pope  Liberius. 
A  popular  legend  had  referred  the  origin  of  that  sanctuary  to- 
the  miracle  of  an  unusual  snowfall  in  the  month  of  August. 
The  church  was  consecrated  to  the  Mother  of  Christ,  and  took 
the  place  of  a  pagan  temple  close  by,  indicated  in  the  Liber 
Pontificalis  as  the  Basilica  Siciniana.  Later  the  church  was 
known  as  St.  Mary  Major,  to  mark  its  preeminence  as  a  Pontifical 
Cathedral  in  honor  of  Our  Blessed  Lady.     Attached  to  it  was 
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a  chapel  "Ad  Praesepe  ".  Whether  the  Pontiflf  placed  the  relics 
here  because  the  church  was  dedicated  in  a  particular  manner 
to  the  Mother  of  Christ  with  the  added  title  of  "  Maria  ad 
Praesepe  ",  is  not  certain.  But  it  appears  from  cotemporary 
documents  that  the  name  "  Oratorium  ad  Praesepe  "  had  been 
given  to  the  chapel  two  centuries  earlier  by  Pope  Sixtus  III. 
This  pontiff  not  only  dedicated  the  church  built  by  his  predeces- 
sor as  a  monument  of  the  dogma  of  the  Divine  Maternity  de- 
fined at  the  Council  of  Ephesus,  but  he  adorned  it  and  con- 
structed in  connexion  with  it  a  grotto  similar  to  that  of 
Bethlehem  in  which  the  Holy  Child  was  born.  This  grotto 
is  spoken  of  in  the  Vita  Gregarii  IV  as  **  camera  praesepis 
D.  N.  J.  C.  quod  Basilicae  S.  Dei  Genitricis  connectitur,"  and 
it  is  said  of  this  latter  pontiff  that  he  had  a  crib  made  similar 
to  that  in  the  grotto :  "  sanctum  fecit  praesepium  in  similitu- 
dinem  praesepii  Dei  Genitricis  qui  appellatur  Majoris."  ^ 
Popularly  the  church  was  at  that  time  known  as  the  Liberian 
Basilica,  after  the  name  of  its  founder.  An  inscription  on  the 
portal  testifies  to  the  dedication  by  Pope  Xistus  III.  Within 
its  portals  we  read: 

Virgo  Maria  tibi  Sixtus  nova  templa  dicavi 

Digna  salutifero  munera  ventre  tuo 

Te  Genitrix  ignara  viri  Te  denique  feta 

Visceribus  salvis  edita  nostra  salus 

Ecce  Tui  testes  uteri  sibi  premia  portant 

Sub  pedibus  iacet  passio  cuique  sua 

Ferrum  flamma  fere  fluvius  saevumque  veuenum 

Tot  tamen  has  mortes  una  corona  manet. 

The  same  pontiff  had  placed  in  the  upper  nave  a  series  of 
magnificent  historical  and  Biblical  mosaics  which  were  to 
record  for  ages  the  lofty  purposes  of  the  tempk  in  perpetuat- 
ing the  mysteries  of  the  Catholic  faith,  and  in  particular  of 
the  Incarnation.  If  there  was  a  mosaic  of  the  scene  in  the 
stable  at  Bethlehem,  it  has  disappeared ;  but  there  is  one  that 
closely  resembles  it  in  reproducing  the  adoration  of  the  Magi. 
It  is  one  of  the  series  of  inlaid  stone  paintings  that  decorate 
the  triumphal  arch  of  the  nave  in  the  Basilica.  The  Holy 
Child  is  represented  as  sitting,  not  in  the  manger,  but  on  a 
sedile  or  throne.  Behind  Him  stand  four  angels.  On  each 
side  of  the  Divine  Infant  is  a  female  figure.     The  one  to  the 

2  Mo  said  Antichi  della  Basilica  di  S.  Maria  Maggiore,  Roma:  Fr.  Pustet,  p.  6. 
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right  is  richly  clad  and  is  supposed  to  be  the  Madonna.  The 
other  is  in  simpler  robes,  the  exact  counterpart  of  the  pro- 
phetess Anna  found  in  another  panel  of  the  series.  Both  are 
seated.  Above  the  Holy  Child  is  the  star,  and  the  nimbus 
around  the  Infant's  head  has  the  Cross  marked  in  the  upper 
half.  The  Magi  are  seen  approaching,  two  on  one  side;  one 
of  the  figures  on  the  opposite  section  has  disappeared.  The 
mantled  figure  on  the  left,  identified  by  some  archeologists  as 
Anna  of  the  temple,  has  been  interpreted  by  others  to  represent 
the  Cumaean  Sybil.  Back  of  the  two  approaching  Magi  is  an 
edifice  supposed  to  indicate  the  Infant  Church  of  the  Christ. 

Here  then  repose,  amid  a  wealth  of  gold  and  silver  and 
precious  ornaments  of  every  kind,  which  successive  ages  have 
lavished  upon  the  Holy  Child's  chief  sanctuary  in  the  City  of 
the  Vicars  of  Christ,  the  relics  of  which  St.  Luke  speaks  in 
his  Gospel :  *  "And  this  shall  be  a  sign  to  you  :  You  shall  find  an 
Infant  wrapt  in  swaddling  clothes,  and  laid  in  a  manger  " — 
"And  they  came  with  haste;  and  found  Mary  and  Joseph,  and 
the  Infant  lying  in  the  manger."  It  is  the  cradle  of  which 
St.  Justin  Martyr  speaks  in  the  following  century,  in  his 
controversy  with  the  Jew  Trypho,  as  being  a  centre  of  vener- 
ation to  which  Christians  in  his  own  day  were  making  pilgrim- 
ages from  all  parts  of  the  world.  It  is  the  same  precious  object 
to  which  Origen  in  his  tract  Contra  Celsuni  (I,  51)  refers, 
when  he  writes :  "  They  point  out  at  Bethlehem  the  stable,  and 
within  the  stable  the  manger  (phatne),  in  which  the  Child 
wrapt  in  swaddling  clothes  was  laid  ".  That  was  at  a  time 
when  the  memory  of  the  Apostles  was  still  fresh  among  the 
people  of  the  Christian  world  in  Palestine  and  in  Asia  Minor. 
It  is  hardly  possible  that  the  universally  recognized  tokens  of 
this  veneration  should  have  been  left  uncared  for  during  the 
next  two  centuries,  even  though  we  have  no  unbroken  history 
of  either  public  or  private  veneration  accorded  them  during 
that  period. 

But  there  stands  the  old  Basilica  bearing  for  nearly  fifteen 
hundred  years  the  title  of  this  veneration,  in  which  Theodore 
is  stated  to  have  deposited  the  portable  portions  of  that  first 
cradle  in  which  Mary  the  Immaculate  Mother  of  the  Christ 

3  2:  12,  16. 
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placed  her  Infant  Jesus,  when  the  men  of  Ephrata,  his  an- 
cestors of  the  royal  line  of  David,  found  no  place  or  bed  for 
the  Child  of  their  race  in  His  ancestral  city. 

Successive  pontiffs,  notably  Gregory  III  and  Adrian  I  in  the 
eighth  century,  and  Leo  III  and  Sergius  II  in  the  ninth  cen- 
tury, vied  with  one  another  in  beautifying  this  sanctuary. 
Innocent  III  (i  192-12 16)  enlarged  the  Oratorium  Praesepii. 
Nicolas  IV  in  an  inscription  of  the  Lateran  likewise  mentions 
a  relic  "  De  Cuna  Christi  "  as  kept  on  one  of  the  altars.  Ac- 
cording to  the  annals  of  that  time  the  relics  of  the  manger  were 
kept  in  a  rich  tabernacle  of  which  mention  is  made  as  having 
been  presented  by  a  Roman  citizen,  Giovanni  Capocci.* 

St.  John  Chrysostom  in  one  of  his  homilies  insists  on  the 
devotion  to  the  holy  manger  and  bids  the  Christians  of  Antioch 
transfer  it  to  the  Blessed  Sacrament,.  For  in  a  manner  the 
shrine  is  reproduced  in  every  tabernacle  wherein  the  Euchar- 
istic  Body  is  preserved.  Every  church  with  its  altar,  and  its 
sanctuary  lamp  indicating  the  Real  Presence,  is  a  Bethlehem 
"  House  of  Bread  ".  The  receptacle  of  stone  or  wood,  adorned 
with  the  best  that  our  shepherd  wealth  can  offer,  fitly  repre- 
sents the  actual  cradle  of  the  Holy  Child,  and  every  visit  to  it  is 
a  pilgrimage  to  the  stable  where  Mary  and  Joseph  guarded 
the  Divine  Treasure,  as  we  are  bidden  to  guard  it  and  in  ador- 
ing it  to  receive  the  Blessing  of  the  Child  Jesus. 


THE  LOSS  AND  GAIN  TO  OATHOLIOISM  PROM  THE  WAR. 

THE  present  war,  unparalleled  in  its  range  and  in  its  measure 
of  destructiveness,  is  destined  to  be  momentous  in  its 
results.  New  nations  are  rising  like  volcanic  islands  out  of  the 
seething  waters,  and  the  older  ones  are  undergoing  a  profound 
change.  The  political  map  of  Europe  is  being  remade.  Radi- 
cal innovations,  under  the  guise  of  war  measures,  have  too 
deeply  modified  the  character  of  national  life  to  allow  a  re- 
turn to  former  conditions.     Nor  in   their  external   relations 

*  Dr.  Joseph  Bonaccorsi,  in  an  exhaustive  treatise  on  these  relics,  in  which  he 
collects  all  the  available  data  (Noel,  Notes  d'Exegese  et  d'Histoire,  Paris,  1903), 
points  out  the  difficulty  of  establishing  the  historic  continuity  of  the  shrine 
venerated  in  St.  Mary  Major  at  Rome.  But  he  allows  that  this  does  not  in  any 
sense  weaken  the  solid  foundation  on  which  the  devotion  rests  that  honors  the 
humble  cradle  in  which  our  Lord  was  first  laid,  since  no  one  questions  reason- 
ablv  the  existence  of  such  a  relic. 
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will  the  peoples  of  the  world  stand  just  where  they  stood  before. 
The  bonds  of  mutual  interest  may  make  themselves  felt  to  an 
extent  and  to  a  degree  hitherto  unknown.  A  mighty  inter- 
national peace  federation,  realizing  the  glorious  ideal  of  Chris- 
tian concord  and  brotherly  love,  may  take  form,  with  bless- 
ings incalculable  for  the  generations  to  come.  The  blood  of 
these  millions  of  brave  young  men  may  not  have  been  shed  in 
vain.  As  the  nations  withdraw  from  the  conflict,  reeling  from 
the  havoc  of  it  all,  while  they  lament  the  loss,  they  may  find 
consolation  in  the  gain. 

And  so,  to  the  Catholic  Church,  which,  through  her  mil- 
lions of  children,  shares  in  varying  measure  the  life  of  every 
nation,  finds  in  this  cruel  war  much  to  grieve  her  and  not  a 
little  to  console.  Let  us  take  a  survey  of  the  situation,  and 
see,  first,  what  things  are  to  be  set  down  as  loss,  and  then  what 
are  to  be  counted  as  gain. 

In  the  first  place,  the  war  has  dealt  the  Church  a  grievous 
blow  through  the  untimely  death  of  vast  numbers  of  her  chil- 
dren. If  we  except  the  more  eastern  countries,  as  Russia, 
Roumania,  Turkey,  the  Balkan  States,  a  very  large  part  of 
the  peoples  actively  engaged  in  the  conflict  profess  the  Catholic 
faith.  Of  the  five  million  and  more  able-bodied  men  belong- 
ing to  the  western  nations  who  have  been  killed  in  battle,  prob- 
ably one-half  were  Catholics.  Add  to  these  the  untold  num- 
bers of  non-combatants  of  the  same  faith,  whose  lives  have 
been  cut  off"  through  violence,  privation,  and  other  causes  in- 
cidental to  the  war,  and  it  will  be  seen  what  a  heavy  loss  in 
membership  has  been  inflicted  on  the  Church.  She  shares  the 
grief  of  each  nation,  mourning  the  loss  of  the  very  flower  of 
her  Catholic  manhood. 

With  this  appalling  diminution  of  the  laity  has  gone  hand 
in  hand  the  heavy  loss  of  priests.  In  most  European  nations, 
military  conscription  has  been  tempered  for  clerics  to  the  ex- 
tent that,  in  times  of  war,  they  are  not  obliged  to  bear  arms. 
Other  posts  are  assigned  to  them,  better  suited  to  their  peace- 
ful vocation,  though  by  no  means  remote  from  danger.  They 
joyfully  serve  as  chaplains,  stretcher-bearers,  ambulance- 
drivers,  orderlies  in  base  hospitals.  Many  of  them  have  sacri- 
ficed their  lives  in  the  faithful  discharge  of  these  heroic  forms 
of  service. 
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But  it  is  the  Church  in  France  that  has  fared  the  worst 
through  the  loss  of  her  priestly  sons.  France,  so  glorious  in 
many  respects,  has  the  unenviable  distinction  of  being  the  only 
nation  to  compel  the  clergy  to  fight  in  the  ranks  with  rifle  and 
sword.  While  rightly  protesting  against  this  form  of  service, 
so  abhorrent  to  the  spirit  of  the  priesthood,  the  young  clerics 
of  France  quickly  responded  to  the  call  to  arms.  Nay  more, 
the  priests  and  brothers  exiled  from  the  land  of  their  birth 
in  consequence  of  the  stern  law  framed  to  do  away  with  reli- 
gious orders,  gave  proof  of  their  ardent  patriotism  by  hasten- 
ing back  to  France  at  the  outbreak  of  the  war  and  enlisting 
as  soldiers — the  only  form  of  service  offered  them  in  defence 
of  their  imperiled  country.  The  exact  number  of  French 
priests  who  have  gone  into  the  ranks  to  fight  is  not  yet  known. 
Thirty  thousand  is  a  conservative  estimate.  Of  these  more 
than  three  thousand  have  already  laid  down  their  lives,  most 
of  them  young  men  of  finely  trained  minds,  talented  and  full  of 
promise.  Fully  as  many  more  have  been  maimed,  shocked  and 
exhausted  to  such  a  degree  as  seriously  to  impair  their  fitness 
for  future  priestly  service.  Is  it  little  wonder  that  the  loss  of 
these  choice  helpers  gives  the  Church  very  grave  concern  ? 

But  it  is  in  the  foreign  mission  field  that  the  Church  feels 
most  keenly  the  reduction  that  has  taken  place  in  the  ranks  of 
her  zealous  priests.  Here  fields  whitening  for  the  harvest  of 
souls,  after  years  of  painful  toil,  have  been  deprived  in  large 
measure  of  their  priestly  laborers. 

Before  the  outbreak  of  the  war,  there  were  in  the  foreign 
missions  from  the  countries  of  western  Europe  about  fifteen 
thousand  priests  and  five  thousand  lay  brothers.  By  far  the 
greater  portion — about  ten  thousand  priests  and  four  thousand 
brothers — came  from  France.  Of  these  fully  one-fourth,  being 
of  military  age  and  physically  fit  for  army  service,  were  with- 
drawn from  the  missions  by  the  French  government  and  made 
to  serve,  some  in  defence  of  their  country  at  home,  others  in 
the  colonial  armies  of  the  far  East.  Only  the  old  and  infirm 
were  left  in  the  missions  to  cope  with  a  work  that  more  than 
absorbed  the  energies  of  the  original  number. 

When  the  war  broke  out,  there  were  engaged  in  foreign  mis- 
sion work  more  than  eight  hundred  German  priests  and  lay 
brothers  and  about  half  that  number  of  Austrian  missionaries. 
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Most  of  these  had  been  assigned  to  territories  that  were,  or 
soon  passed,  under  control  of  the  Entente,  and  it  was  not  long 
before  all  such  wer^  interned.  This  suppression  of  mission- 
ary activity  is  deplorable.  A  bishop  of  the  far  East  has  de- 
clared that  many  Catholic  missions  have  thereby  received  a 
blow  from  which  it  will  take  them  fifty  years  to  recover.  This 
view  may  be  excessive,  prompted  by  the  intense  solicitude  of 
one  whose  heart  is  on  fire  for  the  conversion  of  souls.  God 
knows  how  to  draw  good  from  evH.  It  may  be  that  the  dearth 
of  European  missionaries  will  not  only  accelerate  in  our  own 
land  the  growth  of  vocations  to  this  heroic  work,  but  will  also 
give  a  greater  impetus  to  the  development  in  the  far  East  of 
a  native  priesthood.  The  Catholicity  existing  there  at  present 
may,  without  reflection  on  the  heroic  zeal  of  the  missionaries, 
be  said  to  be  little  more  than  a  forced,  hothouse  culture.  Not 
till  a  native  priesthood  is  well  established  and  the  Church  in 
each  land  is  self-maintaining,  can  the  propagation  of  the  faith 
in  those  remote  parts  be  called  a  complete  success. 

Besides  this  great  privation  in  the  reduced  number  of  active 
workers,  the  missions  in  most  foreign  lands  have  suffered  from 
the  serious  falling-off  in  financial  support. 

The  most  important  source  of  income  for  the  Catholic  mis- 
sions abroad  is  the  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Faith,  a 
French  institution  with  central  councils  in  Lyons  and  Paris, 
While  of  French  origin  and  under  French  control,  this  society 
is  truly  international,  having  members  in  all  countries  of 
Europe  and  America.  The  last  general  report,  published  in 
June,  1914,  set  forth  receipts  of  more  than  $1,600,000.  Con- 
siderably more  than  one-third  of  this  amount  was  donated  by 
France.  The  United  States  came  next  with  a  contribution  of 
$440,000.  Third  in  the  list  was  Germany,  with  somewhat  over 
$201,000  to  her  credit.  During  the  last  four  years,  the  So- 
ciety, finding  its  receipts  lamentably  cut  down,  has  had  no 
heart  to  issue  a  report.  Of  the  chief  contributing  countries 
the  United  States  alone  seems  to  have  maintained  its  previous 
standard.  Poor  France,  being  in  sore  straits,  has  been  able 
to  give  but  a  small  proportion  of  what  she  gave  before.  The 
contributions  of  Germany,  Austria,  Hungary,  and  Belgium 
have  entirely  fallen  away.  In  like  manner,  the  Association 
of  the  Holy  Childhood,  with  a  yearly  income  in  former  years  of 
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over  $700,000  for  the  foreign  missions,  to  which  Germany, 
France,  and  Belgium  were  the  chief  contributors,  has  seen  its 
receipts  cut  by  half.  To-day  the  monthly  allowance  sent  to 
the  missionary  in  the  East  varies  from  six  to  eight  dollars,  a 
mere  pittance  when  the  magnitude  of  his  work  is  taken  into 
account. 

But  what  gives  the  Church  still  greater  concern,  both  abroad 
and  in  some  countries  at  home,  is  the  grave  interruption  which 
the  war  has  brought  to  the  important  work  of  training  young 
men  for  the  priesthood.  The  Church  is  ever  in  need  of  a  con- 
stant supply  of  chosen  young  men  to  replace  those  who  have 
grown  weary  in  the  ministry.  On  the  flourishing  state  of  her 
seminaries  to-day  depends  the  efficiency  of  her  ministration 
to-morrow.  Is  it  surprising,  then,  that  she  views  with  alarm 
the  upheaval  that  this  war  has  wrought  in  many  of  her  schools  ? 
In  the  warring  nations  of  Europe,  the  seminarians  of  eighteen 
years  and  more  have  had  to  change  the  cassock  for  the  soldier's 
uniform.  In  the  growing  youth  the  still,  soft  call  to  the  holy 
priesthood  has  been  smothered  in  the  loud  cry  to  arms.  In 
many  parts  of  Europe  the  seminaries  are  silent  and  deserted. 
This  is  especially  true  of  the  clerical  schools  of  France;  and 
as  it  is  France  that  heretofore  has  supplied  three-fourths  of 
the  young  men  sent  to  preach  the  Gospel  in  foreign  lands,  the 
outlook  for  the  Church  in  France  and  in  the  foreign  mission 
field  is  truly  disquieting.  It  becomes  the  more  serious,  the 
more  the  war  is  prolonged. 

Another  outcome  of  war  conditions  that  gives  the  Church 
in  France  ground  for  anxiety  is  the  attitude  of  the  French 
government  toward  the  religious  education  of  the  many  thous- 
ands of  children  who  have  been  made  orphans  by  this  cruel 
war.  Most  states  plainly  recognize  the  right  of  orphans  to 
be  brought  up  in  the  religion  of  their  parents.  In  France 
this  right  is  ignored.  It  has  there  been  decreed  that  the  State, 
being  neutral,  cannot  provide  for  the  Catholic  training  of  or- 
phaned Catholic  children.  Is  it  not  a  pity  France,  so  heroic 
in  the  fighting  of  her  sons,  so  admirable  in  the  fortitude  of 
her  daughters,  should  fail  to  rise  to  the  proper  height  in  her 
legislation  on  this  important  question  ?  It  is  a  scant  reward  of 
patriotism  that  the  children  of  the  heroic  dead  of  France 
should  by  act  of  State  be  deprived  of  their  right  to  be  reared 
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in  the  faith  of  their  fathers.  What  else  is  this  than  a  cynic 
penalizing  of  Catholic  heroism?  Surely  the  sense  of  justice 
and  fairness  cannot  be  so  feeble  in  that  great  nation  as  to  allow 
this  state  of  things  long  to  prevail. 

The  tendency  to  weaken  the  unity  of  the  Church  must  be 
counted  as  one  of  the  evil  effects  of  the  war.  Arrayed  on  both 
sides  of  this  ghastly  conflict  are  Catholics  as  well  as  Protestants. 
Each  side  has  launched  against  the  other  the  most  bitter  re- 
criminations. Catholic  lands  like  Belgium,  that  have  been 
overrun  by  the  German  army  and  treated  with  ruthless  severity, 
have  feelings  of  deepest  resentment  for  their  oppressors;  and 
while  the  German  leaders  held  directly  responsible  for  the  evil 
are  Protestant,  the  Catholic  citizens  of  Germany  are  included 
in  the  net  of  hatred.  These  national  sections  of  the  Church 
are  unshaken  in  their  loyalty  to  the  Holy  See.  The  formation 
by  any  one  of  these  of  an  independent  church  is,  despite  the 
predictions  of  a  few  non-Catholic  writers,  far  beyond  the 
bounds  of  likelihood.  But  dividing  the  German  and  Austrian 
from  the  French,  Italian,  Belgian,  and  English-speaking 
Catholics  is  a  breach  of  resentment  that  may  take  years  to  heal. 
Through  the  tactful  measures  of  the  Vicar  of  Christ,  the  be- 
ginnings at  least  of  a  rapprochement,  once  the  war  is  over,  may 
not  be  long  delayed.  More  difficult  of  reconciliation  are  the 
warring  Protestant  elements,  many  of  whom  have  fanned  the 
fire  of  hatred  for  all  things  German  to  an  intense  heat.  Mak- 
ing no  distinction  between  the  military  leaders,  on  the  one  hand, 
who  in  their  grim  zeal  to  win  the  war,  have  thrown  to  the  winds 
international  compacts  and  have  inaugurated  measures  of  cruel 
violence,  and  the  German  people  on  the  other,  who  must 
needs  acquiesce  in  the  prescribed  method  of  warfare,  they  damn 
the  enemy  one  and  all  as  unrepentant  sinners,  irrevocably  com- 
mitted to  the  lowest  forms  of  wicked  barbarism.  That  any 
considerable  number  of  German  citizens  should  honestly  think 
they  were  fighting  to  save  their  country  from  defeat  and 
humiliation  is  scouted  as  an  impossibility.  Little  account  is 
made  of  the  fact  that  Germans  of  every  creed — Protestant, 
Catholic,  and  Hebrew — are,  like  ourselves,  frequenting  the 
churches  and  earnestly  praying  for  a  speedy  peace  with  honor. 
German  prayer  for  peace  is  decried  as  blasphemy;  German 
trust  in  God  is  accounted  a  hideous  travesty  on  religion.     That 
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our  beloved  country  with  its  allies  may  bring  this  war  to  a 
glorious  end  is  the  wish  and  prayer  of  every  true  Catholic 
patriot,  and  is  now  destined  soon  to  be  realized;  but  it  is  the 
part  neither  of  true  patriotism  nor  of  genuine  religion  to  teach 
the  total  depravity  of  the  German  people,  and  to  fan  to  a  white 
heat  the  fire  of  race  hatred. 

Another  lamentable  effect  of  the  war,  felt  by  all  Christian 
Churches,  is  the  serious  weakening  of  faith  and  of  trust  in  God 
that  has  come  upon  many  troubled  souls.  Cruel  adversity  has 
a  twofold  effect  on  the  hearts  and  souls  of  men.  Where  there 
is  a  deep  sense  of  piety  and  a  robust  faith,  it  brings  the  in- 
dividual closer  to  God  and  thus  proves  to  be  not  an  unmixed 
evil.  But  for  the  man  or  woman  of  weak  faith  and  super- 
ficial religion,  it  often  leads  to  spiritual  ruin.  Taking  the 
narrow  view  that  afflictions  are  naught  else  than  the  marks  of 
divine  anger,  such  souls  are  led  to  revolt  against  God  for  what 
they  deem  to  be  injustice.  Now  among  those  who  have  suf- 
fered most  keenly  and  most  extensively  from  this  war  are  such 
as  fall  under  this  category.  At  the  beginning,  when  danger 
was  threatening  they  may  have  prayed  earnestly  to  God  to 
avert  the  impending  evil.  Then,  being  caught  in  the  grim 
horrors  of  a  military  invasion,  dazed  and  crushed  in  spirit 
by  the  ruin  of  home  and  property,  by  the  slaughter  and  mal- 
treatment of  relatives,  by  the  awful  sufferings  inflicted  on  both 
mind  and  body,  they  have  unhappily  yielded  to  despair  and  have 
lost  faith  in  God.  These  unfortunates  are  proportionately  but 
a  small  part  of  those  who  have  suffered  cruelly  from  the  war. 
But  they  are  numerous  enough  to  be  counted  as  a  serious  loss 
to  the  Church.  Strenuous  efforts  should  be  made  to  reclaim 
them,  as  their  case  is  pitiable  in  the  extreme. 

Besides  this  irreligion  born  of  despair,  there  is  also  to  be 
taken  into  account  the  backwash  of  depreciated  morals  that  will 
inevitably  flow  from  this  gigantic  upheaval.  Even  the  civic 
population  becomes  tainted  to  a  greater  or  less  degree.  In 
European  countries  the  withdrawal  of  so  many  fathers  from 
the  home  circle  and  the  consequent  lessening  of  paternal  sur- 
veillance and  home  influence  are  opening  the  door  to  a  more 
widespread  frivolity  on  the  part  of  the  growing  sons  and 
daughters.  The  crowding  of  some  localities  with  the  unhappy 
refugees  from  devastated  parts  and  the  billeting  of  army  men 
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in  houses  and  villages  does  not  always  work  to  the  improve- 
ment of  morals.  In  the  cities  and  in  the  vicinity  of  training 
camps  the  fascination  of  the  military  uniform  is  proving  fatal 
to  the  innocence  of  more  than  one  young  woman.  Nor  is  the 
army  proof  against  moral  infection.  Military  discipline  does 
much  for  the  soldier;  but  where  the  salutary  influence  of  reli- 
gion does  not  make  itself  felt,  the  young  man  in  the  camp, 
whether  training  for  war  or  resting  from  battle  fatigue,  is  apt 
to  allow  himself  a  license  of  conduct  that  he  would  not  take 
at  home.  Many  a  young  soldier  returns  from  war  to  civic  life 
with  health  impaired,  not  by  the  bullets  of  the  enemy,  but  by 
the  sword  of  his  own  indiscretions.  Then,  besides,  from  the 
very  nature  of  the  work,  warfare  is,  to  a  large  extent,  little 
short  of  brutalizing.  The  best  soldier  is  the  one  who  puts  out 
of  action  the  greatest  number  of  the  enemy.  To  do  this  he 
must  stifle  the  higher  feelings  of  humanity,  and  practise  with- 
out compunction  the  art  of  military  slaughter.  He  must  fight 
like  a  hero  and  kill  like  a  savage,  balking  at  no  danger,  often 
expecting  no  quarter  and  giving  none  in  turn,  shooting  and 
bayonnetting,  hurling  bombs  and  grenades  that  blind  and  maim 
and  torture  where  they  do  not  kill  outright.  In  the  execution 
of  military  reprisals,  he  often  has  to  descend  to  the  depths  of 
barbarity,  repaying  cruelty  with  cruelty,  inhumanity  with  in- 
humanity, wanton  destruction  with  destruction  still  greater  in 
kind.  All  this  tends  strongly  to  beget  in  the  heart  of  the  less 
conscientious  soldier  a  weakened  regard  for  human  life,  callous- 
ness toward  human  suff'ering,  and  a  readiness  to  wreak  violent 
vengeance  on  the  one  who  may  incur  his  anger.  To  tone  down 
this  fierce  impetuosity  and  harshness  of  character  that  will  be 
contracted  by  many  through  their  participation  in  the  sterner 
features  of  this  cruel  war,  will  be  one  of  the  great  tasks  to 
which  the  Church  will  have  to  set  her  face  in  the  near  future. 

Over  and  against  these  melancholy  aspects  of  the  war  are 
compensations,  which,  if  not  a  complete  offset,  are  still  of  a 
kind  to  encourage  and  console. 

One  of  these  is  the  marked  revival  of  faith  and  awakening  of 
religious  fervor  in  all  Christian  countries. 

The  material  prosperity  prevailing  before  the  outbreak  of 
hostilities  was  not  all  to  the  advantage  of  religion.  The  sense 
of  divine  help  was  but  feebly  active  in  many  hearts  and  souls. 
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Religious  indifference  was  all  too  common.  But  this  frightful 
clash  of  arms  has  wrought  a  profound  change.  In  the  mili- 
tary field,  where  the  common  daily  experiences  are  in  large 
measure  painful  and  toilsome  and  galling,  where  the  engines 
of  destruction  are  so  powerful  and  so  varied,  where  the  perils 
are  without  number,  where -human  slaughter  is  on  a  scale  so 
vast  as  to  sicken  and  appal,  where  the  specter  of  death  haunts 
one  at  every  turn,  where  the  value  of  human  life  is  at  so  great 
a  discount,  the  soul  must  either  sink  into  a  crass  fatalism  or 
rise  to  a  keen  sense  of  dependence  on  God.  The  latter  alter- 
native is  happily  the  one  that  in  most  cases  is  preferred.  The 
result  has  been  a  marked  revival  of  religion.  Both  at  the 
front  and  in  the  camps  to  the  rear,  the  Catholic  and  Protestant 
chaplains  have  been  kept  busily  engaged  in  spiritual  ministra- 
tions. The  altar,  often  hastily  set  up  against  the  wall  of  a 
half-ruined  church,  or  under  the  boughs  of  a  tree,  never  fails 
to  draw  a  large  throng  of  eager,  serious  worshippers.  Kneel- 
ing side  by  side  in  silent  adoration,  without  distinction  of  rank 
or  class  or  form  of  service,  are  privates  and  officers  both  high 
and  low,  mess-men  and  mechanics,  orderlies,  nurses  and  doc- 
tors. Where  the  services  of  the  chaplain  are  not  at  hand, 
prayers  in  common  are  often  said  by  small  groups  of  soldiers. 

This  religious  awakening  has  been  most  marked  in  the 
French  army.  Before  the  war  the  men  of  France  to  a  large 
extent  neglected  the  sacraments,  and  kept  aloof  from  public 
worship.  It  was  not  good  form  to  be  seen  entering  a  church, 
except  for  marriages  or  funerals.  But  under  the  frightful 
hazards  of  active  warfare,  religious  indifference  has  largely 
passed  away.  "  There  are  neither  pagans  nor  skeptics  here," 
writes  a  young  French  soldier  at  the  front.  "  If  a  man  has 
five  minutes,  he  is  glad  to  spend  them  before  the  altar.  Be- 
fore the  war,  many  were  ashamed  to  be  seen  kneeling  or  mak- 
ing the  sign  of  the  cross.  You  find  no  one  like  that  now."  ^ 
Another  writes  :  *'  If  my  friends  saw  me  now,  they  surely  would 
not  recognize  in  me  the  mocker  who  had  no  belief.  I  am  a 
changed  man."  ^ 

Of  no  little  influence  in  bringing  about  this  change  is  the 
heroism   of  the   French  soldier-priests.     It  was   the   fashion 

1  T.  M.  Kettle,  The  Ways  of  War,  1918,  pp.  201-2. 

2  Ibid. 
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before  the  war  to  treat  priests  in  cassock  with  disdain,  to  sneer 
at  them  as  weaklings  and  half-men,  at  times  even  to  insult  them. 
Few  suspected  the  courage  and  fortitude  that  lay  concealed  be- 
neath their  calm  exterior.  It  needed  the  arduous  and  deadly 
work  of  the  battle-line  to  reveal  their  heroism  to  others.  Their 
gallant  conduct  in  situations  where  many  a  stout  heart  might 
quail  has  disarmed  prejudice,  and  won  the  admiration  of  both 
officers  and  privates.  Where  volunteers  have  been  sought  for 
undertakings  of  unusual  peril,  they  have  been  among  the  first 
to  respond.  Many  of  them  have  received  decorations  for 
bravery,  and  have  been  cited  with  especial  distinction  in  the 
Order  of  the  Day.  Some,  for  their  efficiency,  have  been  raised 
to  the  rank  of  officers.  What  wonder  that  the  mass  of  the 
soldiery — themselves  an  army  of  heroes — should  be  drawn  to 
these  heroic  priests,  and  should  seek  through  their  spiritual 
ministrations  to  revive  their  faith,  and  renew  the  religious 
fervor  of  their  earlier  years  ? 

Nor  has  this  revival  of  faith  in  the  army  failed  to  arouse 
greater  religious  zeal  at  home.  Already  in  the  cities  and 
towns  and  country  districts,  the  people  had  begun  to  crowd  the 
churches,  and  implore  divine  aid  in  the  face  of  the  national 
peril.  But  this  religious  activity  was  still  further  prompted 
and  sustained  by  the  constant  communications  sent  home  from 
relatives  in  the  trenches.  These  communications  breathed  the 
spirit  of  faith  which  the  heroes  at  the  front  had  learned  to 
prize.  "  Father,"  said  a  wounded  soldier  in  his  instructions 
to  the  chaplain  what  to  write  in  the  letter  for  home,  "  tell 
my  wife  to  teach  the  little  one  her  prayers.  That  is  the  best 
of  all."  Thousands  of  messages  of  a  like  nature,  sent  from 
the  front  to  all  parts  of  France,  have  reacted  strongly  on  the 
religious  spirit  at  home.  No  longer  can  it  be  said  that  in 
France  religion  is  chiefly  the  aff'air  of  women. 

The  importance  of  this  quickening  of  religious  life  within 
the  nations  of  Europe  and  America  is  not  to  be  overlooked.  It 
saves  from  the  slough  of  pessimism  peoples  bending  under  the 
burdens  of  the  war.  It  fosters  their  hopes,  sustains  their  for- 
titude, consoles  them  in  afflictions,  keeps  up  their  buoyancy  of 
spirits.  It  prompts  them  to  make  generous  sacrifices  in  de- 
fence of  country;  for  the  love  of  country,  like  the  love  of 
neighbor,  is  bound  up  fast  with  the  love  of  God.     Patriotism 
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and  religion  go  hand  in  hand.  Each  has  a  share  in  the  prompt- 
ing of  generous  impulses,  at  home  and  beyond  the  seas.  It  is 
greatly  to  the  advantage  of  both  religion  and  the  common  weal 
that  our  people  should  repress  narrow  selfishness  and  enlarge 
brotherly  love,  that  they  should  rise  to  higher  conceptions  of 
right  and  justice,  that  they  should  exercise  the  works  of  mercy 
to  an  extent  unknown  before.  In  thus  exhibiting  the  spirit 
of  Christ,  both  Catholics  and  Protestants  have  vied  with  each 
other  in  generous  emulation.  The  relief  extended  to  Belgium, 
Servia,  and  other  stricken  lands,  the  many-sided  charity  of  the 
Red  Cross  Association,  of  the  Knights  of  Columbus,  and 
kindred  organizations,  the  generous  support  of  these  great  in- 
stitutions by  both  rich  and  poor,  the  voluntary  acceptance  of 
toilsome  and  dangerous  tasks  abroad  in  the  service  of  humanity, 
all  this  is  a  just  cause  of  pride  to  our  country  and  is  likewise  a 
glory  to  religion. 

Another  welcome/result  of  this  war  will  be  the  burning  down 
of  anti-Catholic  prejudice.  The  narrow  Protestant  sectarian- 
ism which  formerly  prevailed  in  New  England  and  which  was 
strongly  tinctured  with  a  hatred  for  everything  Catholic,  has  in 
large  measure  assumed  a  more  liberal  tone.  But  in  parts  of 
the  South  and  West  still  backward  in  culture,  where  Catholics 
are  but  few,  and  where  the  prevailing  notion  of  Catholicity  has 
come  from  the  rabid  tirades  of  local  preachers,  and  from 
slanderous  sheets  like  the  Menace^  a  lamentable  amount  of  pre- 
judice and  bigotry  is  still  to  be  found.  Nothing  is  too  mon- 
strous or  too  absurd  to  be  said  of  the  Catholic  Church.  It  is 
whispered  about  that  the  Church  is  secretly  planning  to  under- 
mine our  republican  institutions.  It  is  laid  down  as  a  first 
principle  that  no  Catholic  can  be  a  patriotic  citizen.  They  fail 
to  realize  how  welcome  to  Catholics  of  this  country  is  the  exist- 
ence of  a  free  church  in  a  free  state. 

Now  the  war  is  indirectly  helping  to  dissipate  this  silly  dis- 
trust of  Catholicism.  The  united  efforts  of  all  citizens  to 
equip  the  nation  for  war  with  victory,  their  common  hopes, 
interests,  and  solicitudes,  their  common  participation,  regard- 
less of  creed,  in  voluntary  associations  for  war-relief,  all  this  is 
serving  to  break  down  the  barriers  of  religious  prejudice,  to 
reveal  in  one  another  features  of  excellence  not  recognized 
before,  to  make  one  another  better  understood,  to  bind  all  into 
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closer  bonds  of  sympathy  and  esteem.  Our  intimate  relations 
with  Catholic  France  and  Catholic  Belgium  have  led  this  nation 
to  recognize  the  intrinsic  greatness  of  Catholic  peoples.  It  is 
no  longer  the  fashion  to  sneer  at  France  as  a  living  example  of 
Catholic  inferiority,  as  a  nation  of  frivolous  weaklings  and 
degenerates.  With  golden  deeds  of  valor  and  fortitude  to  the 
credit  of  French  priests  and  French  nursing  sisters,  the  favorite 
charge  against  them  of  unpatriotic  clericalism  has  crumbled  to 
the  ground.  There  is  no  finer  type  of  patriotism  than  theirs 
to  be  found. 

It  is  especially  to  the  non- Catholic  soldiers  in  our  army  that 
the  true  worth  of  Catholicity  will  be  brought  home.  In  an 
army  having  a  proportion  of  Catholics  as  high  as  about  forty 
per  cent,  the  young  men  ignorant  of  true  Catholicity  are  being 
placed  in  situations  where  their  religious  horizon  will  be  en- 
larged. Having  been  brought  in  large  numbers  into  fellow- 
ship with  Catholic  young  men,  they  are  beginning  to  learn 
that  Catholic  soldiers  can  be  brave,  honest,  upright,  and  true 
to  their  country.  Friendly  companionship  will  open  the  way 
to  an  acquaintance  with  Catholic  belief  and  practice.  The  un- 
tiring zeal  of  the  Catholic  chaplain  and  his  salutary  influence 
over  the  brave  young  men  who  look  up  to  him  as  their  spiritual 
father  cannot  but  make  a  deep  impression  on  them,  and  turn 
their  attention  to  Catholic  devotions.  And  when,  in  far-off 
France,  they  may  be  led  by  an  awakened  interest  to  visit  the 
grand  old  churches  and  to  see  the  beauty,  and  feel  the  spell, 
of  Catholic  liturgy  in  all  its  solemn  grandeur,  they  will  look 
back  with  feelings  of  sadness  and  'disgust  at  the  distorted 
picture  of  Catholicity  which  was  set  before  them  in  the  meet- 
ing-house at  home.  It  may  be  the  lot  of  some  to  come  as 
patients  under  the  tender  care  of  Catholic  nursing  sisters,  in 
France,  or  perhaps  in  Germany.  They  will  then  come  to  real- 
ize the  true  Catholicity  of  a  divine  charity  which  makes  no  dis- 
tinction of  creed  or  tongiie,  which  treats  with  equal  tenderness 
both  friend  and  foe.  Some  of  these  young  men,  stricken  with 
a  fatal  illness,  may  find  such  a  religion  good  enough  to  die  in. 
At  any  rate,  those  who  return  home  will  bring  them  a  knowl- 
edge and  an  admiration  of  Catholicity  that  will  go  far  to 
dissipate  prejudice  against  the  Church  in  this  country. 
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Another  hopeful  outlook  for  Catholicity  may  be  found  in 
the  new  order  of  things  politic  that  will  result  from  the  war. 
Religion  thrives,  not  in  war,  but  in  peace.  This  war,  appalling 
in  its  enormous  range  of  destruction,  has  brought  home,  as 
never  before,  to  civilized  nations  the  supreme  importance  of 
laying  the  foundations  of  a  peace  that  no  nation,  however 
strong  and  ambitious,  will  be  able  to  subvert.  The  proposed 
league  of  nations  for  the  prevention  of  hasty  declarations  and 
acts  of  war  will  probably  be  instituted,  and,  once  established, 
may  prove  an  effective  means  of  bringing  about  this  much  de- 
sired end.  With  limited  armament  and  limited  conscription 
for  every  nation,  with  secret  diplomacy  forever  done  away,  and 
with  commercial  competition  and  territorial  expansion  kept 
within  the  bounds  of  international  equity,  there  is  good  reason 
to  hope  that  race  antagonism  will  be  set  aside,  and  that  the 
nations  of  the  world,  both  great  and  small,  will  be  bound  to- 
gether in  mutual  interest.  International  amity,  once  estab- 
lished, will  be  of  priceless  advantage  to  Catholic  progress. 

Even  the  tragic  fall  of  the  Russian  empire  seems  destined  to 
serve  the  cause  of  Catholicism.  Had  the  Pan- Slavism  been 
attained,  had  the  intolerant  dominion  of  the  Czar  been  ex- 
tended over  the  Balkans  and  the  Slavic  portions  of  Austria- 
Hungary,  millions  of  Catholic  Slavs  would  have  been  hope- 
lessly torn  from  the  Church  and  put  by  force  under  the  juris- 
diction of  the  Holy  Synod.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  only  the 
autocracy  of  Czarism  that  kept  many  of  the  Russians  from  com- 
ing over  to  the  Catholic  Church.  In  1905,  when  freedom  of 
worship  was  proclaimed  in  Russia,  nearly  half  a  million  sub- 
jects of  the  Czar  sought  communion  with  the  Church  of  Rome. 
At  once  the  Holy  Synod  took  alarm  and  the  decree  granting 
religious  liberty  was  recalled. 

And  now  the  mighty  empire  is  shattered.  Czarism  has 
passed  away,  never  to  be  restored.  The  discordant  fragments, 
themselves  great,  are  being  remade  into  a  number  of  separate 
nations.  Of  these  the  Lithuanians  and  the  Poles  will  rejoice 
that  they  may  now  practise  without  hindrance  the  religion  of 
their  fathers.  The  many  millions  of  Ruthenians  in  the  new 
Ukrain  state,  no  longer  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Hol}^ 
Synod,  may  follow  the  example  of  their  Ruthenian  brethren 
in  Galicia,  and  seek  reunion  with  the  Church  of  Rome.     Kieff, 
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in  early  times  the  center  of  Slavic  Christianity,  may  become 
once  more  the  flourishing  metropolis  of  a  revived  Slavic  Catho- 
licism. What  the  fate  of  the  Orthodox  Church  will  be  in  the 
northern  part  of  Russia  is  not  easy  to  say.  But  if  it  can  free 
itself  of  Bolsheviki  misrule,  and  if  order  be  soon  established, 
the  probable  recognition  of  freedom  of  worship  will  pave  the 
way  to  numbers  of  Catholic  conversions.  It  is  the  view  of 
Archbishop  Szeptychy,  Uniate  Ruthenian  Bishop  of  Lemberg,. 
whose  knowledge  of  Russian  conditions  is  extensive  and  pro- 
found, that  the  chief  obstacles  to  a  Uniate  Church  in  Russia 
should  be  traced,  not  to  a  hostile  Orthodox  clergy,  but  to  the 
intolerance  of  the  Czar. 

Thus  may  the  Church,  through  the  wonderful  workings  of 
Divine  Providence,  be  destined  to  rise  above  the  ruins  of  this 
war  with  boundaries  enlarged,  with  influence  increased,  with 
strength  renewed  like  the  eagle's,  and  with  a  fruitfulness  never 
before  attained. 

Charles  F.  Aiken. 

Catholic  University  of  America. 
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THE  general  distress  brought  about  by  the  war  conditions 
throughout  the  land  is  at  the  present  moment  greatly 
heightened.  The  epidemic  Influenza  is  gradually  sweeping 
over  the  country  and  decimating  the  population  already  weak- 
ened in  man  power  by  the  absence  of  soldiers,  physicians,  and 
nurses  in  camps  at  home  and  abroad. 

All  this  has  come  upon  the  nation  unforeseen  and  against 
the  calculations  of  those  to  whom  the  ordering  of  our  common- 
wealth has  been  committed.  Whatever  view  the  individual 
may  take  of  the  ultimate  outcome  of  the  present  conditions, 
with  the  spread  of  distress,  disease,  and  demoralization  in 
many  directions,  it  is  plain  that  the  hand  of  God  is  overturn- 
ing the  designs  of  men  for  earthly  and  material  dominion. 
Almighty  God  frustrates  man's  strife  and  strivings,  and  shows 
us  the  futility  of  ambition  by  bidding  us  look  to  the  end  of 
things.  No  thoughtful  person  can  ignore  the  fact  that  count- 
less thousands  are  thus  being  saved  from  final  destruction. 
Death,  which  confronts  us  everywhere,  is  a  warning  that  calls 
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for  measures  to  provide  for  the  soul,  for  spiritual  improve- 
ment. All  the  gathering  calamities  are  admonitions  of  our 
Heavenly  Father,  bidding  us  put  in  order  the  house  of  our 
soul.  The  world  is  attending  a  great  mission  in  which  the 
cry  of  the  prophet  is  repeating  itself  to  the  echo :  "  Hear,  I 
beseech  you,  my  words,  and  do  penance." 

In  this  warning  from  God  to  bring  back  the  nations  to  the 
sober  reflection  that  the  end  of  earthly  things  is  death,  and 
that  it  behooves  us  to  prepare  for  the  real  life  that  is  to  come, 
the  priest  is  the  authoritative  and  responsible  guide.  He  leads 
the  individual  and  the  flock  through  life  to  death,  and  through 
the  gate  of  the  tomb  to  eternal  life. 

At  the  present  time  this  priestly  function  and  duty  demand 
heroic  efforts,  if  we  mean  to  be  true  to  our  call  and  profession. 
Thousands  of  priests  have  offered  their  services  to  the  forces 
on  the  battlefield  and  battleship,  as  chaplains,  or  for  the  hos- 
pital corps,  or  even  for  the  fighting  line,  because  they  could 
thus  hope  more  easily  to  benefit  their  brethren  by  their  sacra- 
mental ministrations,  as  well  as  by  their  example  of  prayer- 
ful meeting  of  death  and  of  the  military  hardships. 

In  all  this  there  is  a  certain  sense  of  heroism  which  has  the 
semblance  of  reward  even  in  that  it  is  a  manifestly  noble  deed 
undertaken  out  of  the  love  of  our  country  and  of  our  neighbor, 
whence  the  promise  of  eternal  recompense:  "  Because  you  did 
it  to  these  my  least  brethren  ".  But  in  the  ministry  of  the 
priest  who  remains  at  home,  chained  to  the  daily  routine  of 
parish  work,  there  is  no  such  gilding  round  the  edge  of  the 
duty  that  acts  like  the  cloud  bringing  refreshing  rains  to  the 
parched  earth.  In  the  call  to  the  sickbed,  above  all  in  the 
large  cities  with  their  slum  districts,  their  poverty,  and  squalor 
and  gloom,  where  the  poor  are  huddled  together  in  dire 
distress  and  without  medical  aid,  there  is  a  higher  heroism 
demanded.  The  applause  of  the  honor  list  is  not  there.  Yet 
we  who  work  for  a  Master  who  sees  all,  who  is  rich  to  reward, 
and  true  to  His  promises,  can  have  no  hesitation  in  throwing 
ourselves  promptly  and  with  the  utmost  zeal  and  sacrifice  into 
the  service  of  our  stricken  people  of  whatever  rank  and  con- 
dition, at  any  place  where  we  may  find  actual  need. 

There  are  temptations  that  beset  our  path  under  these  cir- 
cumstances in  the  pastoral  work  before  us.     The  weariness 
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caused  by  being  called  upon  at  any  hour  of  the  night  or  day, 
deprived  of  our  ordinary  comforts,  often  hampered  by  ailments 
of  our  own  which  only  God  and  ourselves  have  known,  is  potent 
to  weaken  our  courage.  More  trying  still  may  be  the  thousand 
littlenesses  of  disposition  in  those  who  claim  our  services.  The 
irritation  thus  begotten  may  rouse  a  sense  of  impatience,  of 
harshness  that  can  lessen  the  benefit  of  our  consolations  and 
strip  them  of  the  soothing  compassion  which  befits  the  good 
shepherd  under  all  conditions.  Every  priest  knows  these 
temptations;  and  if  ever  they  must  be  guarded  against,  it  is 
at  the  present,  so  as  not  to  destroy  the  grace  of  our  holy  min* 
istry  to  those  who  will  bear  away  with  them  into  eternity  the 
impressions  of  the  last  acts  of  Christ's  ambassador. 

Among  the  difficulties  that  present  themselves  to  the  priest 
who  has  set  his  mind  in  the  groove  of  duty  and  who  would 
faithfully  observe  the  prescriptions  and  customs  of  Holy 
Church,  there  are  the  occasional  obstructions  to  carrying  out 
what  seems  under  normal  conditions  a  sacred  obligation.  It  is 
well  to  remember  that  the  charity  which  makes  room  for  weak- 
ness, or  even  prejudice,  or  the  hardships  that  rubrical  and 
ceremonial  prescriptions  impose,  is  broad  in  its  interpretation, 
and  allows  the  priest  a  wide  discretion  in  all  things  that  are 
not  of  the  essence  of  sacramental  institution.  We  may  have 
to  dispense  with  reservations,  with  customary  prayers  and  rites, 
with  the  necessity  of  securing  explicit  promises  of  restitution, 
of  validating  marriages  in  ordinary  form — because  of  deathbed 
conditions.  We  may  have  to  omit  the  demand  of  auricular 
confession  where  it  is  calculated  justly  to  scandalize  or  betray 
the  sigillum,  or  where  it  causes  delays  that  endanger  the  ad- 
ministration of  more  essential  rites.  We  may  be  forced  at 
times  to  allow  the  bodies  of  the  children  of  God  to  be  buried 
in  unconsecrated  ground,  or  without  absolution.  In  all  these 
matters  the  discretion  of  the  priest  is  of  paramount  importance ; 
these  abnormal  conditions  call  for  leniency,  for  great  charity. 
Prayer  will  supply  often  where  the  hand  or  the  presence  of  the 
priest  cannot  reach,  and  it  is  well  to  gather  about  us  a  band 
of  children  or  of  those  religious  who  cannot  aid  us  otherwise. 
Thus  they  may  sustain  our  arms  in  the  work  of  mercy  that  is 
our  absorbing  duty  at  the  moment. 
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That  duty  extends  in  many  cases  to  the  corporal  works  of 
mercy  as  well  as  to  those  of  the  spirit.  A  priest  who  is  punc- 
tilious about  his  parish  boundaries,  when  there  is  a  cry  for 
help  from  those  who  are  at  the  brink  of  the  grave,  is  a  hireling. 
To  ask  for  a  doctor's  certificate,  or  to  make  any  question  about 
the  degree  of  illness  that  calls  for  our  assistance,  gives  the 
impression  of  cowardice  under  present  conditions,  even  if  we 
have  met  a  hundred  cases  not  actually  in  need  of  our  services 
because  they  have  overestimated  their  own  danger.  No  one 
can  tell  what  the  symptoms  of  the  prevailing  epidemic  may 
bring.  It  is  therefore  a  duty  to  do  everything  to  prevent  the 
loss  of  those  sacramental  graces  which  the  Catholic  rightly 
covets  for  his  last  hours. 

The  priest  who  is  prepared  to  give  medical  and  other  tem- 
poral aid  to  the  stricken  is  a  doubly  efficient  guardian  of  the 
flock  of  Christ.  He  has  not  only  the  promised  reward  for 
eternity,  but  is  sure  to  gain  the  gratitude  of  his  people,  which 
is  the  most  consoling  thing  for  a  priest  to  have  when  he  him- 
self comes  to  die.  There  are  certain  safeguards  against  the 
disease  for  the  attendants  at  the  sick-bed.  Some  doctors  pre- 
scribe the  wearing  of  masks  to  prevent  the  inhaling  of  the 
germs.  Perhaps  there  is  really  little  need  of  such  precautions 
for  those  who  do  not  habitually  stay  with  the  infected ;  and  to 
most  priests  they  are  repugnant  as  suggestive  of  a  timidity 
which  is  warranted  only  in  rare  cases.  But  whatever  pre- 
cautions are  used  by  the  priest,  let  him  be  generous  in  pro- 
viding the  people  to  whom  he  may  be  called  with  such  assist- 
ance as  will  protect  them  from  harm. 

Often  there  is  need  of  drugs,  of  conveniences,  even  of  the 
necessary  food  in  the  homes  of  the  poor  who  are  the  special 
care  of  Christ  and  His  priests.  The  priest  will  see  to  it  that  he 
does  not  spare  the  means  to  supply  to  the  least  of  God's  poor 
what  he  may  need  some  day  himself. 

In  some  cases  it  may  be  required,  apart  from  personal  care, 
to  provide  emergency  hospital  service.  Here  too  the  influence, 
as  well  as  the  generosity  of  the  pastoral  clergy,  is  expected  to 
come  to  the  aid  of  an  afflicted  population.  It  has  been  said 
that  men  and  women  who  had  offered  themselves  for  service  in 
soldier's  camp  and  ambulance  corps,  have  refused  to  aid  in  their 
own   immediate  surroundings.     The  lack  of  the   glamour  of 
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heroism  cannot  influence  the  true  followers  of  Christ.  There 
is  a  church  in  Paris,  the  Sainte  Trinite,  in  the  vestibule  of 
which  a  marble  slab  inscribed  with  red  letters  reminds  the 
visitor  that  during  the  Franco-Prussian  war  in  1871,  when 
Paris  was  being  bombarded,  this  church  suddenly,  even  while 
the  Holy  Sacrifice  of  the  Mass  was  being  celebrated,  was  con- 
verted into  a  hospital.  It  happened  that  some  stretcher- 
bearers,  finding  no  place  for  the  wounded  soldiers  who  were 
being  mowed  down  along  the  ramparts  by  the  bombarding 
hosts,  brought  their  dying  brothers  into  the  vestibule.  The 
priest  at  the  altar,  on  being  made  aware  of  the  condition, 
turned  toward  the  congregation,  and  lifting  his  hands  bade 
the  devout  people  then  and  there  to  ward  off  the  thought  of 
desecration  by  dedicating  the  temple  of  the  Lord  to  a  home 
of  charity,  by  consecrating  it  a  hospital  for  their  brethren's  ser- 
vice. Then  he  went  a  step  farther,  and  called  on  all  present 
to  vow  their  personal  service  as  nurses  and  helpers  of  the 
wounded  who  should  be  brought  there.  A  mighty  chorus 
arose  from  the  congregation :  **  We  vow  ".  The  church  be- 
came a  hospital  for  the  time  being.  When  the  war  was  over, 
the  church  was  rededicated  to  the  service  of  the  Most  High, 
and  from  a  house  of  charity  it  became  once  more  the  house 
of  worship  for  the  God  of  Charity.  To-day  the  splendid  paint- 
ings within  it  remind  the  worshipper  of  these  facts ;  for  every- 
where along  the  walls  the  eye  meets  the  images  and  emblems 
of  the  love  that  ministers  to  the  sick  and  the  needy  and  the 
dying. 

We  priests  have  opportunities  not  only  of  serving  but  also 
of  inducing  others  to  a  like  service.  The  example  comes 
from  every  district  in  the  East,  where  the  epidemic  began. 
Parish  schools,  convents,  club  rooms,  and  many  private  resi- 
dences have  been  turned  into  emergency  hospitals.  Like  the 
great  hospital  of  the  famous  Doctors  Mayo  in  Rochester, 
Minnesota,  which  had  its  origin  in  the  tactful  charity  of  the 
Sisters  of  St.  Francis,  who  turned  the  schoolrooms  into  clinics, 
many  a  home  of  teaching  has  suddenly  become  an  asylum  of 
mercy  under  the  inspiration  of  noble-minded  pastors  and  their 
assistants.  When  the  present  epidemic  began,  the  large  Semi- 
nary at  Boston,  as  we  understand,  was  immediately  turned 
into  a  hospital,  with  a  staff  of  many  nursing  sisters  who  had 
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been  engaged  in  teaching.  In  Philadelphia  all  the  non- 
cloistered  religious,  with  the  advice  of  the  Archbishop,  set 
out  to  serve  not  only  in  institutions  for  the  sick,  but  in  the 
homes  of  the  stricken  people,  and  in  the  municipal  hospitals  for 
the  poor.  A  call  to  the  students  of  the  diocesan  Seminary  for 
volunteers  to  dig  graves,  because  hundreds  of  unburied  bodies 
were  lying  at  the  cemetery  gates,  found  these  young  levites, 
one  and  all,  offering  their  services  as  real  brothers  of  Mercy. 
They  distributed  their  forces  under  the  leadership  of  their 
rector  and  professors  to  do  the  unaccustomed  work  of  digging 
trenches  for  the  dead  regardless  of  danger  from  contact  with 
the  half-decayed  bodies. 

These  are  records  worthy  of  the  Catholic  Clergy,  and  to  be 
emulated  everywhere. 


THE  PEIEST  IN  HIS  SOCIAL  EELATIONS. 

OF  the  two  spheres,  the  Sanctuary  and  the  outer  world,  in 
which  the  priest  is  called  to  exercise  his  ministry,  the 
world  with  its  weakness,  its  sin,  its  warfare  under  false  stand- 
ards against  God,  is  by  far  the  most  important  in  its  appeal  to 
the  sense  of  priestly  responsibility. 

In  the  administration  of  the  Sacraments  it  is  God  who  acts. 
The  merit,  the  effect  ex  opere  operato — all  but  the  mechanical 
exercise  of  certain  prescribed  acts  and  words — is  the  direct 
result  of  Divine  operation.  It  requires  no  extraordinary  gifts 
of  mind  or  heart  or  even  body  to  say  Mass,  to  anoint  the  sick, 
to  absolve  the  penitent.  Immeasurably  great  as  are  the  treas- 
ures of  grace  conveyed  through  these  mechanical  acts,  the 
latter  demand  for  their  actual  operation  neither  talent  nor 
merit,  nor  even  devotion.  The  great  institution  of  the  Church, 
with  its  altar,  its  sacramental  appointments,  the  gate  and  vesti- 
bule through  which  men  are  recalled  to  return  to  their  heavenly 
Father,  was  established  by  Christ  without  need  of  man's  essen- 
tial cooperation,  and  it  is  kept  intact  from  change  and  destruc- 
tion to  the  end  of  time,  by  the  indwelling  presence  of  the  Holy 
Ghost. 

There  is,  however,  something  that  God  does  not,  cannot 
under  the  present  endowment  of  man's  free  will,  accomplish  by 
His  direct  operation ;  and  that  is  the  bringing  of  men  into  His 
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Church,  where  the  priceless  gifts  of  His  Real  Presence,  the 
precious  knowledge  of  His  saving  wisdom,  the  secret  of  endless 
and  truest  happiness  can  alone  be  found  on  earth. 

Although  the  Creator  plants  in  every  heart  the  latent  desire 
for  these  benefits,  since  He  has  called  man  to  enjoy  the  happi- 
ness of  heaven,  yet  does  He  leave  it  in  the  hands  of  men,  and 
of  His  priests  by  special  appointment,  to  direct  the  erring 
human  soul  to  the  treasure  house,  to  show  the  approaches  to 
it,  to  open  the  gate,  and  to  fill  the  longing  heart  of  the  earthly 
pilgrim  who  has  reached  through  Baptism  the  goal  of  the 
true  Church. 

The  priest's  chief  office,  therefore,  apart  from  that  which  he 
accomplishes  almost  mechanically,  is  to  attract,  introduce,  and 
attach  the  souls  of  men  to  God.  And  that  function  of  the  holy 
ministry  requires  intelligence,  devotion,  labor. 

This  is  not  all.  Man  is  a  free  being,  who  may  say  "  No  " 
even  to  the  expressed  will  of  God.  He  is  a  social  being  in 
whom  the  physical  and  spiritual  are  so  adjusted  that  the  mind 
and  the  will,  which  make  up  the  soul,  are  reached  ordinarily 
only  by  an  appeal  to  the  outward  senses.  It  follows  that  in 
order  to  draw,  introduce,  and  attach  man  to  God,  we  must 
make  appeal  though  his  eyes  and  ears;  we  must  take  him  by 
the  hand  of  fellowship,  gain  his  confidence,  and  hold  it  by 
physical  and  material  means.  Even  God  could  not  do  this 
without  man's  cooperation,  omnipotent  though  He  is,  so  long 
as  He  remains  invisible.  And  if  He  has  chosen  to  accom- 
plish this  necessary  work  of  attracting  His  creatures  to  Him 
by  means  of  human,  physical  qualities,  it  follows  that  their 
use  by  the  priest  is  of  paramount  importance,  not  only  in 
determining  the  end  God  had  in  view  in  man's  creation,  but 
also  in  gauging  the  merit  and  value  of  our  priesthood  as  a 
means  of  salvation  for  all  men. 

The  actual  extent  of  the  wondrous  design  of  the  Incarnation 
must  convince  us  of  this  truth,  that  God  in  becoming  man  acted 
out  a  plan,  in  which  the  social  life  of  the  priest  is  portrayed 
in  lines  so  definite  and  yet  so  adaptable  that  they  apply  and 
appeal  to  every  age  and  condition.  The  Redemption  with  its 
tremendous  results  might  have  been  accomplished,  even  if 
Herod's  cruel  design  had  succeeded,  and  the  frail  Babe  of 
Bethlehem  had  been  offered  in  bloody  sacrifice  on  the  altar 
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of  Mary's  stainless  heart.  But  God  wished  to  do  more.  He 
wanted  to  perpetuate  that  instructing,  attracting  gentle  figure 
which  He  had  assumed  from  the  flesh  of  David's  Immaculate 
Daughter,  so  that  everywhere — not  only  in  Palestine — and  at 
all  times — not  only  in  the  days  of  Caesar  Augustus,  the  bless- 
ings of  an  alter  Christus  might  be  accessible  to  the  straying 
and  weak  children  of  men.  For  who  of  us  might  not  be 
tempted  to  say :  Lord,  why  didst  Thou  give  to  the  people  of 
Palestine  and  Egypt  the  privilege  of  the  grace  of  Thy  gentle 
and  helpful  presence?  Had  I  but  seen  Thee  walk  the  earth; 
had  I  but  felt  the  touch  of  Thy  healing  hand;  had  I  heard 
even  at  a  distance  the  sounds  of  Thy  inviting  voice,  I  should 
not  be  as  I  am  to-day.  Why  were  Peter  and  John,  and  Mag- 
dalen, and  aye  even  the  thief  Dismas,  with  his  load  of  crime, 
permitted  to  catch  the  living  grace  that  issued  from  Thy 
human  presence  on  earth,  while  I  with  all  my  longings  for 
Thy  beauty  and  Thy  love  am  bound  to  yield  my  poor  sluggish 
faith  to  Thy  veiled  Eucharistic  Presence,  which  still  leaves  me 
cold  and  without  the  burning  tears  of  sorrow  for  sin,  such  as 
Thy  blessed  glance  called  forth  from  Thy  disciples  of  old? 
The  answer  comes  very  plainly.  Christ  has  left  His  human- 
ity on  earth  in  the  form  and  figure  of  the  priest.  And  lest 
he  wiio  is  solemnly  anointed  for  the  task  should  forget  that 
he  is  the  alter  Christus,  God  reminds  him  of  it  day  by  day 
at  the  altar,  where  He  feeds  him  with  the  very  Body  and  Blood 
of  His  Divine  Son  made  Flesh ;  where  every  day  God  bids  his 
amt)assador  recall  the  message  He  has  given  Him  to  represent 
Him,  the  Christ,  the  eternal  Priest.  And  that  message  reads : 
"  This  is  the  will  of  my  Father  that  sent  me:  that  every  one 
who  seeth  the  Son  and  believeth  in  Him  may  have  life 
everlasting." 

The  records  of  the  life  of  Christ  tell  us  that  He  said  but  a 
single  Mass,  We  know  that  He  preached  in  the  synagogue 
of  Galilee  and  sometimes  in  the  temple;  that  He  healed  the 
sick  in  the  vestibule  of  the  Sanctuary  or  on  the  high  roads  to 
the  Temple.  This  is  all  we  are  told  regarding  the  pastoral 
activity  of  Christ  so  far  as  it  represents  the  actions  of  the  priest 
as  minister  of  the  sacraments.  But,  meager  as  is  the  outline  of 
the  precious  life  of  Jesus,  given  by  the  Evangelists  in  other 
respects,  it  is  filled  with  the  account  of  days  and  nights  which 
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He  spent  in  converse  with  the  people.  He  taught  them  on 
the  mountain  side,  and  in  their  houses;  by  the  seashore  and  in 
ships;  early  and  late.  He  fed  them  and  concerned  Himself 
with  their  temporal  needs  at  home,  in  the  desert,  and  on  jour- 
neys. His  very  first  miracle,  in  which  Our  Blessed  Lady  has 
part,  is  an  act  of  kindly  forethought  lest  the  joy  of  the  mar- 
riage feast  be  darkened  by  the  material  wants  of  the  young 
couple  about  to  begin  their  domestic  life.  Thus  did  He  take 
part  in  their  daily  cares,  making  His  recreation  with  them, 
playing  with  their  little  children,  when  His  disciples  thought 
He  ought  to  preach ;  dining  with  the  great  ones,  when  sinners 
and  sufferers  were  waiting  at  the  gate.  He  had  His  friend- 
ships, linking  to  Him  in  a  holy  communion  souls  like  those  of 
Lazarus  and  Nicodemus;  Martha  and  Mary;  John  the  Beloved, 
and  James  and  Peter. 

So  Christ  drew  men,  bound  them  to  Himself,  not  in  mere 
gratitude,  for  He  foresaw  how  easily  the  fickle  display  of  Palm 
Sunday  might  be  converted  into  the  humiliation  of  Good 
Friday.  No,  our  Lord  bound  men  to  Himself  by  a  lavish 
spending  of  Himself,  that  perchance  they  might  remember  His 
goodness  at  some  time,  on  their  deathbed  if  not  before,  and 
be  moved  to  implore  a  last  mercy  to  let  them  enter  into  His 
kingdom. 

His  priests,  now.  He  has  left  to  take  His  place,  not  merely 
to  say  Mass,  to  spend  the  sacraments,  however  devoutly  that 
may  be  done,  but  also  to  draw  men  as  He  sought  to  draw  them, 
for  the  sake  of  their  souls.  And  this  is  to  be  accomplished  by 
those  natural,  external,  social  means  which  He  Himself  em- 
ployed to  that  end.  This  constitutes  the  larger  scope,  the 
greater  power,  in  a  sense,  of  our  priesthood.  And  it  means 
this,  that  the  worth  and  merit  of  a  priest  lie  in  his  appearance, 
his  speech,  his  manner,  his  outward  human  acts,  because  by 
these  he  attracts  or  repels. 

How  these  qualities  are  developed,  and  what  are  the  marks 
of  their  efficient  use  in  the  pastoral  ministry,  we  are  taught  in 
books.  Ascetical  writers  picture  for  us  the  perfect  priest  as 
one  who,  in  his  social  intercourse  with  the  world,  manifests 
exalted  virtue,  gained  by  long  self-discipline  in  retirement  and 
daily  meditation.  Most  of  us,  however,  feel  that  that  stand- 
ard of  priestly  holiness  is  not  ours,  however  much  we  may 
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covet  it.  We  lack  perhaps  the  fine  grain  for  the  development 
of  those  admirable  and  heroic  virtues  about  which  we  read — 
of  the  man  of  God,  walking  and  conversing  in  the  Divine  Pres- 
ence, the  priest  whose  voice  is  a  prayer,  whose  salutation  is  a 
benediction ;  whose  movements  of  angelic  modesty  and  divinely 
inspired  charity  are  a  perennial  sermon.  We  are,  most  of  us, 
mixtures  rather  of  virtue  and  temperament.  Pious,  yet  some- 
what worldly;  kind,  but  impulsive;  interested  in  good  works, 
but  loquacious  and  noisy;  generous,  but  anxious  for  applause; 
willing  to  labor,  but  sensitive  to  criticism ;  obedient,  yet  court- 
ing changes  and  appreciation.  But  in  this,  thank  God,  we 
are  no  worse  than  the  Apostles,  even  their  head,  Peter,  or  the 
most  beloved  of  them,  John,  when  they  disputed  about  preced- 
ence or  shirked  humiliation,  or  followed  impulses  of  zeal  which 
made  our  Lord  say  "A vaunt,  Satan." 

Other  faults  of  disposition  we  may  wish  to  change,  but 
until  we  shall  have  done  so  and  while  we  regret  them  they  are 
blessings;  for  they  remind  us  that  we  are  human,  and  they 
sometimes  keep  up  the  courage  of  our  followers,  since  we  must 
be  leaders ;  they  show  we  are  not  taking  them  to  heights  that 
are  beyond  their  own  humble  efforts  or  strengfth.  Such  de- 
fects apart,  there  are  certain  qualities  which  we  cannot  do 
without,  because  they  belong  essentially  to  the  man,  the  true 
man  in  social  life,  whether  priestly  or  not;  and  only  the  true 
man  is  called  to  represent  Christ.  And  by  the  same  token 
there  are  other  traits  which  are  essentially  unmanly,  and  there- 
fore unpriestly.  If  we  had  to  sum  up  the  virtues  that  are 
necessary  to  make  the  mission  of  the  priest  in  the  social  order 
successful,  we  might  in  briefest  and  most  practical  fashion  as- 
sume them  to  be  comprised  in  these  four:  truthfulness,  good 
will,  good  manners,  and  prudence. 

They  need  hardly  be  dwelt  upon,  for  we  realize  their  signi- 
ficance, and  our  life  among  our  own  people  constantly  reminds 
us  of  them  in  one  way  or  another.  A  few  aspects  of  them 
deserve  to  be  emphasized,  however. 

By  truthfulness  is  not  merely  meant  that  a  priest  should 
speak  the  truth  :  he  should  live  it.  If  he  is  the  man  who  repre- 
sents Christ  everywhere  and  at  all  times,  there  can  be  no  hon- 
est cloaking  of  his  identity  or  hiding  of  his  mission.  Not  that 
he  should  always  flaunt  the  character  of  his  priesthood,   as 
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though  it  were  necessary  to  secure  him  respect  and  the  privi- 
leges of  a  superior  calling.  It  is  often,  perhaps,  wiser  to  for- 
get that  part,  and  to  take  a  hand  in  the  defence  of  true  prin- 
ciple, of  honesty  and  of  weakness  as  would  any  gentleman. 
For  this  habit  of  truth  and  genuineness  appeals  more  than  any 
other  good  quality  to  the  average  American,  and  makes  him 
respect  our  religion,  of  which  he  may  otherwise  be  ignorant, 
or  which  he  is  apt  to  identify  with  some  sort  of  sentimental- 
ism.  A  straightforward  yet  moderate,  if  not  dignified,  ap- 
proach, which  betrays  the  reserve  power  of  cordiality,  is  likely 
to  win  for  the  priest  a  hearing  in  the  thousand  avenues  of  pub- 
lic life  in  which  he  must  be  interested  if  he  is  interested  in  the 
welfare  of  souls,  whom  it  is  his  special  mission  to  gain  for 
Christ.  We  are  all  appreciative  of  this  fact,  and  hence  we  are 
readily  moved  to  take  part  in  enterprises  for  the  betterment  of 
others.  For  example,  we  are  interested  in  missions  for  the 
Indians,  the  Chinese,  the  African.  Our  missionaries  spend 
their  health  and  collect  wealth  for  the  sake  of  conversions. 
Often,  after  toiling  for  years,  they  count  no  other  success  than 
to  have  gained  the  good  will  of  the  natives,  by  giving  them 
trinkets,  by  curing  their  ailments,  by  attracting  their  little 
children.  Our  missionaries  in  Canada  and  the  West  spent 
years  in  acquiring  a  knowledge  of  the  language  and  ways  of  the 
Indians ;  they  had  to  hunt  with  them,  run  with  them,  fight  with 
them,  and,  what  is  harder,  always  bear  with  them.  In  China, 
the  Society  of  Jesus  sent  some  of  their  most  learned  men  to  de- 
vote themselves  to  teaching  astronomy  and  mathematics,  until 
they  had  gained  the  respect  of  the  emperor  and  were  vested 
with  the  robes  and  dignity  of  mandarins;  then  only  did  they 
hope  to  make  converts.     It  is  the  same  story  everywhere. 

In  the  United  States  of  America  stands  the  priest  in  the 
midst  of  millions  who  need  conversion,  need  to  be  attracted 
to  the  Catholic  Church.  Here  he  stands,  not  poor,  not  ignor- 
ant of  the  language,  not  in  a  climate  that  makes  his  life  a 
constant  silent  martyrdom,  not  in  the  midst  of  hostile,  ignor- 
ant, and  savage  pagans;  but  in  a  land  of  freedom,  of  bounty, 
of  little  if  any  sectarian  rivalry,  with  every  facility  of  ready 
access  to  the  men  who  need  him,  ready  for  a  benevolent  and 
intelligent  hearing.  The  average  American  is  neither  a  fana- 
tic, nor  a  pessimistic  stoic,  nor  a  savage,  like  the  aborigine  or 
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the  Oriental  pagan.  He  is  indeed  materialistic  and  utilitarian 
by  open  profession.  But  he  is  also  fair-minded,  intelligent, 
and  on  the  whole  free  from  those  ingrained  prejudices  which 
have  reddened  the  chapters  of  persecution  in  the  history  of  the 
Catholic  Church.  Dr.  William  Barry,  in  an  article  in  The 
Atlantic  Monthly,  gives  a  fair  characterization  of  the  present 
day  American  as  he  sees  him  in  our  public  life  and  literature. 
"  The  American,"  he  says,  "  believes  that  man  is  by  nature 
good,  by  destiny  perfect,  and  quite  capable  of  saving  himself. 
The  Commonwealth  is  their  goal,  business  their  way  to  heaven, 
progress  their  duty,  free  competition  their  method.  Mystery, 
obedience,  self-denial  are  repugnant  to  them.  But  (and  this 
is  the  distinguishing  trait  of  the  present-day  American)  they 
admire  self-discipline,  as  when  a  man  rejects  what  is  discredit- 
able, or  when,  in  deference  to  a  lofty  ideal,  he  practises  temper- 
ance, or  makes  sacrifices  for  liberty  and  universal  peace." 
Here  then  is  the  secret  by  which  the  priest  may  reach  splen- 
didly gifted  souls,  and,  by  offering  them  the  hand  of  fellowship 
in  social  life,  draw  them  to  the  ways  in  which  God  meant  man 
to  build  his  fortune.  We  may  not  always  succeed  in  making 
converts.  But  is  it  not  opening  the  way  to  Divine  mercy  for 
many  who  will  not  profess  our  faith,  within  our  own  hearing, 
if  we  gain  their  good  will,  and  by  doing  so  lead  them  to  help  us 
to  build  our  churches  and  fill  them  by  spreading  good  report 
of  us.  They  will,  if  not  help  us,  at  least  cease  to  hinder  us ;  they 
will,  if  not  by  cooperation,  at  least  by  remaining  passive,  pre- 
vent a  prejudiced  class  of  legislators  from  invading  the  right 
of  conscience,  from  taxing  our  institutions;  they  will  often,  in- 
directly, if  not  actually,  aid  us  in  endowing  our  hospitals,  or- 
phanages, refuges,  and  every  kind  of  charity  inspired  by  the 
genius  of  Christianity. 

Our  preaching,  even  to  mixed  congregations,  can  reach  only 
a  small  percentage,  and  that  of  people  for  the  most  part  already 
well  disposed  toward  us.  But  our  going  out  to  meet  men  not 
of  the  household,  in  what  seems  to  be  only  social  intercourse, 
will  tend  to  make  them  know  us  and  our  aims  better  than  they 
do  at  present,  and  we  sow  at  least  the  seed  of  faith  near  them 
and  bring  on  them  the  prayers  and  blessings  of  the  Catholics, 
whom  they  unconsciously  benefit. 
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Let  us  not  forget  it.  The  key  to  the  society  of  men  is  good 
wiM,  manifested  in  speech  and  bearing,  without  punctiliousness, 
without  that  exclusiveness  which  marks  the  lines  of  intercourse 
sometimes  by  religion",  or  by  parochialism  (of  which  there  are 
many  kinds),  or  by  nationalism.  Into  the  world  of  social  life, 
where  the  priest's  very  presence  as  a  man  possessed  of  the  vir- 
tues of  his  profession,  and  without  pretension,  leaves  a  good 
impression,  we  require  ordinarily  no  other  passport  than  that 
common  urbanity  which  is  begotten  of  charity  or  good  will. 
Only,  it  is  necessary  that  we  be  interested  with  an  intelligent 
and  appreciative  interest  in  the  movements  for  general  better- 
ment and  civic  welfare.  It  will  not  do  to  say  that  we  have  our 
own  people  to  look  after,  and  that  we  have  these  well  in  hand ; 
that  our  men  go  to  church  and  our  women  are  frequent  com- 
municants; that  our  children  are  secure  in  the  schools  we  have 
built  for  them  at  great  sacrifice.  We  need,  besides  all  this,  to 
protect  our  precious  acquisitions.  For  the  men  are  iq  danger 
of  becoming  a  prey  to  Socialist  2gitators ;  our  young  women  in 
factories  and  stores,  and  in  the  public  service,  are  in  danger  of 
being  contaminated  by  converse  with  agnostic  companions 
which,  if  not  foul  and  blasphemous,  is  often  more  dangerous 
because  it  seems  a  harmless  questioning  of  religious  truth  and 
sows  the  seeds  of  doubt.  The  pastor's  (or,  I  should  say,  the 
priest's;  for  with  us  every  priest  shares  the  pastoral  respon- 
sibility) influence  with  the  proprietors  of  our  great  industrial, 
journalistic,  political,  and  mercantile  workshops,  goes  a  long 
way  in  protecting  the  interest  of  our  faithful  people,  and  their 
respect  for  holy  Church. 

But  good  will  is  manifested  by  good  manners.  I  do  not 
mean  those  esoteric  customs  which  are  called  the  rules  of  fash- 
ion, and  which,  being  the  fashion,  are  merely  temporary  and 
conventional  conceits.  For  though  a  priest  may  be  bound  to 
respect  even  these  points  of  conduct,  as  he  is  bound  to  respect 
prejudices  in  the  weak  generally,  his  own  standard  of  politeness 
is  far  higher.  Charity  is  to  be  the  perpetual  garment  of  the 
priest,  and  charity  prompts  thoughtfulness  as  to  the  feelings, 
belongings,  personality  of  those  round  us;  not  because  they 
are  wealthy  or  powerful  or  can  help  us  to  some  special  tem- 
poral advantage,  but  because  they  are  God's  wards  entrusted 
to  our  keeping,  and  whom  without  any  exception  God  wishes 
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US  ,to  draw  near  to  Him,  and  if  possible  to  hand  over  to  Him 
for  eternal  companionship.  Farnal  describes  a  gentleman  as 
"  one  born  with  the  godlike  capacity  to  think  and  feel  for 
others  irrespective  of  their  rank  and  condition."  Hence  in  the 
exercise  of  this  good  will  there  are  no  degrees,  so  far  as  the 
true  priest  is  concerned.  The  lowest  are  as  worthy  of  our 
service  as  the  highest,  and  all  the  more  because  of  their  greater 
need.  As  Farnal  says,  the  true  type  of  man  is  he  who  pos- 
sesses an  ideal  so  lofty,  a  mind  so  delicate  that  it  lifts  him  above 
all  things  ignoble  and  base,  yet  strengthens  his  hands  to  raise 
those  who  have  fallen  no  matter  how  low.  It  is  the  badge  of 
our  priestly  character  to  be  like  our  Lord  Christ  also  in  this 
that  we  can  be  and  want  to  be  servants  :  "  You  call  me  Lord  and 
Master,"  etc. 

It  is  sometimes  easier,  however,  to  forget  charity  than  to  for- 
get manners,  for  the  man,  priest  or  laic,  who  offends  against 
social  proprieties,  for  example,  by  becoming  angry  in  public, 
is  quickly  reminded  by  the  censors  of  society  that  he  is  vulgar, 
even  though  God  may  bear  with  him  for  being  inwardly  un- 
charitable. Yet  even  losing  one's  temper  in  public  is  more 
easily  forgiven  by  men  of  the  world,  whose  good  will  it  behoves 
us  to  cultivate,  than  that  undue  habit  of  self-assertiveness 
which  seems  to  proclaim  those  special  prerogatives  to  which 
our  position  among  the  faithful  within  the  Sanctuary  entitles 
us  as  God's  representatives.  We  cannot  assume,  because  they 
are  not  of  the  faith,  that  men  will  yield  to  us  a  certain  prefer- 
ence and  consideration,  of  which  they  do  not  recognize  the 
reason,  unless  it  appears  in  our  superiority  of  talent,  virtue, 
or  manner.  Hence  it  is  unwise  to  insist  upon  any  preference, 
and  that  even  with  men  who,  though  Catholics  in  name,  do  not 
spontaneously  yield  it  as  an  evidence  that  they  regard  us  as 
their  superior.  Remember  the  principle  of  St.  Paul :  "Charitas 
non  quaerit  quae  sua  sunt." 

For  the  rest,  there  is  only  loss  of  dignity  and  hence  of  in- 
fluence in  ignoring  the  standards  of  public  decorum;  and  we 
priests  are  perhaps  in  greater  temptation  than  most  men  of  for- 
getting this  fact,  because  these  requirements  are  not  insisted 
upon  by  our  people,  who  know  that  we  possess  a  divine  treasure 
which  they  share  and  which  therefore  makes  them  feel  secure 
of  our  benevolence,  whatever  the  appearances  to  the  contrary. 
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Justice  and  punctuality  in  meeting  the  obligations,  whether 
financial  or  other,  which  we  have  contracted ;  a  certain  readi- 
ness to  overlook  what,  is  not  intended  as  offence,  however  it 
may  annoy  us;  disinterested  willingness  to  cooperate  in  pro- 
moting or  sustaining  any  movement  for  the  common  good  are 
all  evidences  of  that  good  will  which  paves  the  way  for  a 
priest's  influence. 

There  is  one  danger  connected  with  the  effort  to  maintain 
the  good  will  of  the  public  in  social  intercourse.  It  is  to  be 
counteracted  by  prudence  and  tact.  Much  intercourse  with 
men  of  the  world  is  apt  to  beget  on  the  one  hand  familiarity, 
and  on  the  other  a  tendency  to  cater  to  secular  influences  which 
tie  the  priest's  hands,  besmirch  his  reputation  by  identifying 
him  with  the  reputed  misdoings  of  those  whom  he  is  known  to 
influence ;  and  thus  he  may  become  more  and  more  a  prey  and 
a  servant  to  speculators  in  business,  intriguers  in  politics,  or 
the  mere  friends  of  good  cheer,  who  share  with  him  their 
banquets  and  cigars  but  demand  the  toll  of  his  being  reputed 
like  them  in  their  manner  of  life.  There  are  certain  associa- 
tions which  we  cannot  share  without  being  in  danger  of  priestly 
or  spiritual  shipwreck;  and  the  worst  of  such  dangers  is  that 
we  drag  down  with  us  others,  even  those  who  would  wish  to 
help  and  save  us  from  loss  of  reputation. 

A  less  signalized  danger  of  social  attachments  is  that  which 
extends  to  more  innocent  groups  or  individuals  of  the  laity, 
most  often  in  the  parish,  but  sometimes  out  of  it,  and  sometimes 
out  of  the  fold.  It  springs  from  seeking  not  so  much  to  benefit 
others  as  to  recreate  ourselves.  When  we  seek  recreation  out- 
side the  priestly  circle,  we  find  ourselves  the  centre  of  interest. 
We  are  expected  to  talk.  Now  when  we  are  in  quest  of  enjoy- 
ment, we  are  not  inclined  to  talk  about  the  things  of  Christ; 
those  who  know  that  we  are  seeking  enjoyment  are  not,  even 
if  they  are  themselves  spiritual-minded  and  have  reverence  for 
our  priesthood,  inclined  to  broach  the  things  that  savor  of 
Christ.  Vulgar  belittling  or  defamation  would  be  out  of  the 
question  with  any  self-respecting  priest.  But  the  innocent  re- 
cital of  facts  that  happen  in  the  parish  and  in  the  parish  house, 
the  sayings  and  secrets  of  brother  priests,  are  not  so  sure  of 
being  out  of  the  reach  and  safety  of  communication.  Often 
enough  dame  gossip  is  set  awalking  in  our  tracks  and  in  the 
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tracks  of  our  nearest  brothers  in  Christ,  destroying,  by  that 
inevitable  magnifying  process  which  follows  upon  gossip,  the 
good  reputation  of  Christ's  ambassador;  bespattering  the 
white  robe  of  the  Spouse  of  Christ,  not  with  the  roadside  dirt 
and  mud  that  may  be  brushed  or  washed  off,  but  with  a  spray 
of  the  burning  acid  of  detraction  that  knows  no  mending  or 
cleansing. 

On  the  grosser  social  mistakes  which  hinder  the  influence  of 
our  priesthood,  I  need  not  dwell.  There  are  evidences  that  the 
Catholic  Clergy  of  America  enjoys  the  esteem  of  the  public 
beyond  other  representatives  of  religion.  This  is  chiefly  due, 
probably,  to  the  fact  that  we  have  a  better  opportunity  of  meet- 
ing in  immediate  social  intercourse  all  the  various  classes  of 
citizens,  both  within  and  outside  the  Church.  Nevertheless  the 
world  does  not  know  enough  of  the  average  faithful  priest, 
and  we  can  much  enhance  the  influence  which  we  wield  in  view 
of  our  sacred  profession  and  aims.  Of  this  there  is  ample 
testimony  in  the  good  will  that  is  shown  priests  by  men  who, 
otherwise  alienated  from  us,  come  to  know  the  priest  through 
some  accident  of  public  or  personal  intercourse.  By  regulat- 
ing our  social  converse,  and  by  widening  its  circle  at  every 
suitable  opportunity,  we  can  best  teach  the  truth  of  Christ  and 
His  Church,  through  open,  charitable,  and  public-spirited  con- 
duct, in  which  generosity,  urbane  manners,  and  prudence  of 
speech  manifest  themselves.  To  gain  the  hearts  of  men  is  the 
first  condition  of  successfully  leading  them. — "  Prius  compara 
tibi  claves  cordium  quam  aurium  aditum  tentes;  in  hoc  con- 
sistit  caput  et  compendium  sacrae  artis." 

Fra  Arminio. 


PALESTRINA,  "PRINOEPS"  OF  RELIGIOUS  MUSIO. 

IN  the  Instruction  of  Pope  Pius  X  on  Church  Music  we  read 
that  there  are  two  styles  of  music  appropriate  for  the  ser- 
vices of  our  churches.  The  first  and  foremost  is  the  sublime 
Gregorian  chant,  the  real  liturgical  music  of  the  Church.  This 
chant  adapts  itself  by  its  very  nature  to  the  liturgy  more  readily 
than  any  composition  in  the  modern  style.  The  reason  is  very 
evident,  for  the  chant  was  composed  for  the  liturgy.  Its 
melodies  are  just  the  right  length,  neither  too  short,  nor  too 
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meager  for  the  solemn  services  of  the  cathedral,  nor  too  long 
and  impracticable  for  the  ceremonies  in  the  ordinary  parish 
church.  Moreover,  the  text  is  entire,  without  omission,  repeti- 
tion, or  mutilation  of  words.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that 
it  should  be  given  the  preference  over  all  forms  of  music  for 
church  services.  Being  the  handmaid  of  the  liturgy,  and  the 
Church's  own  special  music,  it  became  the  favorite  music  of 
the  Christian  people.  The  Church  has  repeatedly  recognized 
it  as  her  own  special  music,  one  with  the  liturgy,  and  has  made 
it  clear  that  it  satisfies  all  the  requirements  of  her  solemn 
functions.  It  is  sad  to  witness  in  these  days  the  little  apprecia- 
tion of  the  chant  by  our  Catholic  people,  much  as  we  would 
like  to  excuse  the  ignorance,  on  account  of  the  lack  of  study 
and  practice. 

There  is  another  style  of  music  recommended  in  this  famous 
Instruction  on  Church  Music,  and  that  is  what  is  known  as 
Polyphonic  music.  This  is  a  style  of  music  as  little  under- 
stood and  as  little  appreciated  by  the  ordinary  listener  as  is 
Gregorian  chant.  The  music  that  is  common  to  our  ears  in 
these  days,  and  which  has  become  as  a  second  nature  to  our 
musical  taste,  is  what  is  known  as  Monophonic  music.  The 
folk  song,  the  common  music  of  the  day,  before  the  advent  of 
polyphonic  music,  was  written  in  this  style.  It  was  but  a 
simple  melody  accompanied  on  some  instrument  by  a  few  primi- 
tive chords.  Later  on,  voices  took  up  the  tones  of  these 
chords,  and  sang  with  the  melody,  which  stood  out  promi- 
nently. When  this  style  of  music  forced  itself  into  the  church, 
musicians  and  clergy  alike  realized  how  unsuited  it  was  for 
the  divine  services.  This  gave  rise  to  a  study  of  a  different 
style  of  music,  in  which  each  one  of  the  parts  could  be  strongly 
individualized,  thus  overcoming  the  prominence  of  one  voice 
or  melody.  This  style  of  music  was  called  the  many-voiced 
or  polyphonic  music.  Another  reason  for  the  development 
of  ecclesiastical  music  along  the  lines  of  the  polyphonic  in  the 
early  centuries  was  the  delicacy  manifested  by  the  people  sing- 
ing the  same  style  of  music  for  the  services  of  the  church  as 
in  their  ordinary  folk  songs,  dances,  and  music  of  the  day. 
They  considered  the  style  of  the  latter  too  profane  and  vulgar 
to  find  a  place  in  solemn  church  functions. 
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There  is  no  doubt  but  that  Gregorian  chant  has  always 
been  considered  the  true  and  preeminent  style  of  liturgical 
music.  Notwithstanding  the  high  regard  that  the  Catholic 
Church  has  always  had  for  the  chant,  she  has  not  forbidden 
all  other  forms  of  music  as  unworthy  of  her  services.  On  the 
contrary  she  welcomes,  whether  in  music  or  in  any  of  the  other 
arts,  anything  that  will  increase  the  solemnity  of  her  functions, 
and  raise  the  mind  and  heart  to  God,  provided  the  liturgical 
precepts  are  not  violated.  Hence  we  find,  in  the  early  history 
of  the  Church,  popes  using  the  term  "  Cantus  Musicorum  ", 
which  comprised  in  its  meaning  several  styles  of  music  suitable 
for  church  services.  This  term  implied  choral  chant,  figured 
and  measured  music.  Polyphonic  music  was  included  under 
this  second  head.  Let  us  examine  the  true  character  of  poly- 
phonic ecclesiastical  music,  and  what  claims  it  has  to  be  con- 
sidered suitable  music  for  church  uses. 

The  term  polyphonic  is  applied  to  that  style  of  music  in 
which  two  or  more  different  melodies  are  sung  simultaneously, 
yet  form  perfect  harmonies  pleasing  to  the  ear.  Hucbald,  an 
humble  Benedictine  monk,  a  native  of  Flanders,  born  about  the 
year  840,  was  the  first  to  write  in  this  style,  to  treat  it  methodi- 
cally according  to  fixed  principles.  He  gave  the  name  "  or- 
ganum  "  to  the  ensemble  of  voices.  Later  on  and  up  to  the 
twelfth  century,  his  system  was  known  as  "  counterpoint."  It 
was  given  this  name  because  the  Gregorian  melody,  which  was 
the  only  melody  used  at  first,  was  called  "  cantus  firmus,"  that 
is  a  firm  fixed  chant.  It  also  went  under  the  name  of  "  cantus 
planus  ",  or  plain  chant  sung  with  other  voices.  The  note  of 
the  melody  was  called  "  punctum  "  and  the  notes  forming  the 
melodies  to  be  sung  with  the  given  melody  were  written  above 
and  below  the  fixed  melody ;  hence  the  name  "  counterpoint  ", 
or  "  punctum  contra  punctum." 

It  was,  then,  from  this  primitive  form  of  measured  music, 
first  thought  of  by  the  monk  Hucbald,  that  the  beautiful  struc- 
ture of  polyphonic  music  arose.  It  occupies  the  place  of 
honor  among  all  the  different  styles  of  figured  music.  The 
first  great  culmination  of  the  polyphonic  style  of  music  is  found 
in  the  works  of  Palestrina.  Hence  this  style  of  music  has  been 
called  the  Palestrina  style  of  composition.  It  was  he  who 
brought  it  to  its  highest  state  of  perfection  and  popularity. 
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The  one  great  reason  of  its  unique  position  in  ecclesiastical 
fields  is  that  its  first  melodies  were  taken  from  the  strictly- 
liturgical  music  of  the  Church,  Gregorian  chant.  In  the  time 
of  Hucbald,  Gregorian  melodies  alone  were  used  in  this  style  of 
music.  The  polyphonic  music  of  Palestrina  contains  motifs  of 
plain  chant  brought  into  measured  time.  Its  tone  system,  its 
character,  its  spirit,  all  are  derived  from  the  solemn  chant  of 
the  Church.  The  whole  history  of  polyphonic  music  shows 
that  it  is  essentially  religious.  From  the  very  beginning,  until 
it  reached  its  sublime  heights  in  the  compositions  of  Palestrina, 
it  was  nurtured  under  the  wing  of  the  Church.  Nearly  all  of 
the  composers  of  this  style  of  music  were  monks,  or  men  at- 
tached officially  to  some  church  institution.  They  were  in  the 
service  of  the  Church,  and  they  gave  her  what  was  best  in  them, 
their  greatest  musical  efforts.  The  first  polyphonic  composi- 
tions were  based  upon  Plain  Song  melodies,  and  the  words  were 
taken  from  the  Bible  and  from  the  liturgy  of  the  Church,  their 
meaning  and  their  spirit  being  reflected  in  the  melody.  Poly- 
phony may  truly  be  regarded  in  the  same  light  as  the  literature 
of  the  Bible.  Bible  literature  is  inspired  prose  poetry ;  poly- 
phony is  inspired  prose  music.  Its  beauty  and  religious  char- 
acter are  due  to  the  fact  that  no  one  voice  has  the  melody,  prop- 
erly so-called,  to  which  the  others  merely  form  a  harmony. 
Every  voice  is  absolutely  independent,  having  its  own  inde- 
pendent melody,  and  together  they  form  one  grand  harmony 
which  ascends  like  incense  before  the  throne  of  the  Most  High. 
The  Protestant  Reformation  brought  about  a  movement  in 
the  Church  which  had  for  its  object  the  correcting  of  abuses 
and  reforming  of  discipline.  This  movement  found  expression 
in  the  Council  of  Trent.  Not  the  least  among  the  topics  dis- 
cussed at  this  council  was  that  of  church  music.  Many  abuses 
had  crept  in  and  were  disclosed  to  the  council  by  an  investigat- 
ing committee  of  eight  cardinals,  appointed  by  Pius  IV  for  that 
purpose.  It  was  through  the  efforts  of  this  council,  to  bring 
about  a  reform  in  church  music,  that  the  name  of  Palestrina 
became  famous  for  all  time.  Church  music  at  this  period  was 
of  such  a  character,  the  abuses  so  flagrant,  that  the  council  was 
tempted  to  forbid  all  styles  of  ecclesiastical  music,  except  the 
music  to  which  the  liturgy  was  wedded,  Gregorian  chant.  In 
fact,  the  greater  number  of  the  cardinals  voted  for  the  sup- 
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pression  of  all  figured  music  as  well  as  measured  music  for 
church  purposes.  Plain  chant  seemed  to  be  the  only  music 
worthy  of  the  name  that  could  with  propriety  be  used  for  divine 
services.  Several  of  the  cardinals  came  to  the  rescue  of  fig- 
ured music  and  forced  the  council  to  give  it  a  hearing.  It  was 
decided  to  prohibit  the  use  of  such  music  in  the  church,  unless 
some  means  could  be  devised  to  make  it  more  devotional  and 
better  suited  to  its  purpose.  It  was  the  supplying  of  this  want 
that  made  Palestrina  famous,  yea,  the  savior  of  figured  music 
in  the  church.  Already  he  was  hailed  as  the  greatest  musician 
of  his  time,  and  as  the  chief  composer  of  all  Italy,  if  not  of  all 
Europe.  He  had  been  organist  and  choirmaster  at  the  church 
of  St.  John  Lateran,  Rome,  and  just  at  this  time  was  choir- 
master at  the  church  of  St.  Mary  Major.  The  committee  of 
cardinals,  commissioned  by  the  Council  of  Trent,  requested 
Palestrina  to  write  a  mass  in  figured  style  and  submit  it  for 
trial.  This  was  no  easy  task.  With  the  sentiment  then  arrayed 
against  figured  music  in  church  services,  this  responsibility  was 
crushing.  This  mass  must  show  beyond  all  shadow  of  doubt 
that  artistic  figured  music  was  not  intrinsically  without  devo- 
tion. It  was  to  assert  the  right  and  the  justice  of  figured  music 
to  its  share  in  contributing  to  the  beauty  and  solemnity  of 
Catholic  worship.  As  the  art  of  music  hardly  existed  outside 
the  church  in  the  sixteenth  century,  the  fate  of  all  music,  not 
only  of  church  music,  hung  in  the  balance.  The  attempt  of 
Palestrina  to  uphold  the  rights  of  figured  music  meant  so  much 
for  the  art  of  music  that  upon  its  success  or  failure  depended 
the  very  existence  of  this  art  as  an  art.  The  art  of  music  was 
so  closely  bound  up  with  the  liturgy  that  any  stand  that  the 
Church  would  take  in  regard  to  it,  would  mean  its  continuance 
or  discontinuance  as  an  art. 

When  the  test  came,  Palestrina  submitted  not  one,  but  three 
masses.  After  composing  two  masses  he  did  not  consider  that 
he  had  vindicated  the  cause  of  true  church  music.  He  set  to 
work  to  portray  all  the  pious  feelings  of  his  noble  soul,  by 
bringing  into  being  a  mass,  "  dev^out,  full  of  life,  majestic,  an- 
gelic, suppliant  ".  This  was  afterward  known  as  his  famous 
"  Missa  Papae  Marcelli  ",  his  masterwork.  These  three  masses 
were  submitted  and  sung  privately  to  the  Cardinal  commis- 
sioners of  the  Council  of  Trent.     In  these  masses  Palestrina 
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had  succeeded  so  well  in  subordinating  technic  to  expression, 
and  in  eliminating  all  extraneous  matter,  that  he  was  hailed  as 
the  greatest  musician  that  the  Church  had  ever  produced,  and 
honors  and  gifts  were  showered  upon  him.  All  of  these  three 
masses  were  greatly  admired  by  the  Cardinals  appointed  by  the 
council,  but  without  dissent  they  all  chose  the  third  mass,  the 
famous  "  Missa  Papae  Marcelli  ",  as  being  the  most  perfect 
embodiment  of  pure  church  music,  the  ideal  that  had  been  so 
long  sought  after,  but  which  figured  music  had  not  yet  pro- 
duced. It  was  sung  for  the  first  time  in  the  Sistine  Chapel,  in 
the  presence  of  Pope  Pius  IV,  whose  admiration  of  it  was  ex- 
pressed in  these  words :  "  It  must  have  been  music  like  this 
that  the  angels  sang  to  St.  John  in  his  vision  of  the  New 
Jerusalem." 

Victory  for  figured  music  in  its  struggle  for  recognition  by 
the  Church  had  at  last  been  won.  There  was  no  longer  any 
question  as  to  its  right.  Palestrina's  great  mass  became  the 
model  for  all  future  generations  of  composers  in  their  efforts 
for  the  well-being  and  preservation  of  pure  church  music.  By 
the  immense  number  of  his  compositions,  principally  of  his 
masses,  and  by  the  fertility  of  his  invention,  Palestrina  placed 
the  music  of  the  Church  at  such  a  sublime  height  that  no 
musician  or  composer,  at  least  until  the  advent  of  the  instru- 
mental polyphonic  music  of  Bach,  even  approached  him,  much 
less  equaled  him.  His  glorious  success  as  a  musician  and  his 
undying  fame  can  be  traced  to  two  sources,  namely,  the  enor- 
mous amount  of  composing  that  he  did,  and  his  devotion  to  his 
Church  and  to  her  music.  Polyphonic  form,  complex  and 
simple,  was  the  style  of  music  of  all  his  compositions.  His 
great  as  well  as  his  simple  works  will  ever  be  monuments 
to  his  skill  as  a  composer.  Only  a  man  of  his  ability  could 
have  written  the  great  music  that  emanated  from  his  pen,  and 
the  style  in  which  it  was  written,  with  so  little  use  of  showy 
technic. 

The  most  successful  musical  reform  that  had  ever  been  un- 
dertaken by  the  Catholic  Church  was  at  last  a  fact.  The 
Church,  through  one  of  her  sons,  had  given  to  the  world  a  new 
and  sublime  style  of  music.  Although  this  style  of  composi- 
tion was  known  before  the  advent  of  Palestrina,  it  was  not  until 
his  time  that  it  became  supreme.     This  supremacy  the  poly- 
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phonic  style  has  maintained  to  the  present  time.  Music  did 
not  become  an  independent  art  until  the  advent  of  polyphony. 
Until  the  invention  of  this  style  of  music  figured  music  was 
considered  sensuous  and  unfit  for  the  service  of  the  church. 
With  the  new  life  infused  into  it,  figured  music  could  now  take 
her  place  with  the  glorious  chant  as  being  proper  music  for 
church  functions. 

Among  the  great  masters  of  the  angelic  art,  what  rank  should 
we  assign  to  Palestrina?     All  musicians  seem  to  agree  on  one 
thing,  and  that  is  that  the  three  greatest  composers  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  world  are  Palestrina,  Bach,  and  Beethoven.     Each 
was  supreme  in  the  particular  style  of  music  in  which  he  wrote. 
Since  their  styles  differed,  it  is  difficult  to  establish  a  standard 
of  comparison  among  them.     But  considering  all  the  circum- 
stances surrounding  each  of  them,  at  the  time  that  he  lived,  I 
shall  not  hesitate  to  give  the  place  of  honor  among  them  to 
Palestrina.     It  was  he  who  blazed  the  way  for  the  proper  re- 
cognition of  figured  music  as  an  art;  who  made  it  possible  for 
figured  music  to  assert  its  right  to  the  Holy  of  Holies;  who 
made  figured  music  something  more  than  a  pagan  art.     It  is 
true,  he  did  not  compose  oratorios,  operas,  symphonies,  works 
that  have  made  their  writers  immortal ;  but  he  did  more.     He 
composed  works  for  the  small  unaccompanied  choir,  and  made 
each  voice  independent  of  every  other  voice,  yet  forming  one 
harmonious  whole.     Immortality  of  art  works  does  not  depend 
upon  their  size,  but  upon  their  quality.     He  invented  a  new 
style  of  music,  a  style  that  is  the  glory  of  figured  music  to-day. 
Bach  and  Beethoven  made  use  of  the  material  brought  into 
existence  by  Palestrina.     Neither  the  flight  of  time  nor  the 
changes  in  taste  can  dim  the  glory  of  this  "  Princeps  Musicae," 
the  inscription  now  upon  his  tomb  in  St.  Peter's,  Rome. 

What  about  polyphonic  music  to-day  in  our  churches?  Is  it 
given  the  place  and  the  prominence  that  it  should  have?  Does 
the  ordinary  Catholic  musician  appreciate  it  as  he  should? 
Does  it  meet  with  any  greater  favor  than  the  sublime  chant 
of  the  Church  ?  Is  there  any  effort  made  on  the  part  of  choir 
masters  to  study  and  understand  it?  Alas,  a  negative  answer 
would  be  the  truthful  one  to  each  of  these  questions.  At  the 
beginning  of  the  last  century,  down  to  the  beginning  of  the 
present,  the  ruin  of  polyphonic  ecclesiastical  music  and  of  Gre- 
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gorian  chant  in  its  execution  seemed  almost  complete.  A  lack 
of  study  and  of  proper  appreciation  of  these  beautiful  styles  of 
music,  besides  the  servile  desire  to  please  popular  taste,  is 
responsible  for  this  state  of  affairs.  Instead  of  educating  our 
people  up  to  the  standard  of  polyphonic  music  and  of  the  chant, 
they  are  dragged  down  by  being  compelled  to  listen  to  com- 
positions and  masses  that  should  not  be  allowed  to  be  sung 
in  our  churches.  Let  us  hope  for  better  things  in  the  future. 
Happily,  a  better  appreciation  of  polyphonic  ecclesiastical 
music,  as  well  as  a  desire  to  study  it,  has  been  gaining  ground 
in  recent  times  in  our  country. 

F.  Jos.  Kelly. 
Catholic  University  of  America. 
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THE  swift  evolution  of  a  heap  of  sand-grains  into  a  single 
living  organism  would  startle  even  the  most  advanced 
biologist  of  the  anti-vitalist  school,  yet  something  not  dis- 
similar has  taken  place  before  our  eyes  during  these  brief 
months  since  6  April  of  last  year.  ''  Tempora  mutantur,"  sang 
the  old  poet  reminiscently.  From  a  group  of  adjacent  com- 
munities we  have  rapidly  evolved  into  a  living,  pulsating, 
united  nation.  Something  far  deeper  than  purist  usage  pro- 
hibits us  from  using  again  the  expression  "  these  United 
States  ".  The  discovery  that  we  are  a  nation  is  not  exactly 
a  parallel  one  to  the  old  lady's  discovery  that  she  was  speak- 
ing prose.  In  spite  of  Fourth  of  July  speeches,  we  were  only 
half-united.  Then,  we  talked  about  unity.  Now,  through 
united  action  in  a  common  cause,  we  are  one. 

The  events  which  have  reawakened  opr  national  spirit  and 
our  national  outlook  have  inevitably  had  their  influence  on 
the  Catholic  Church  in  the  United  States,  and  have  exerted 
upon  her  the  same  welding  force.  Indeed  within  the  first 
few  weeks  after  our  entrance  into  the  war,  situations  and 
problems  deeply  affecting  Catholic  welfare  sprang  into  the 
foreground  and  clamored  insistently  for  national  Catholic  co- 
ordination and  cooperation.  For  instance,  the  bulk  of  our 
camps  and  cantonments  were  situated  in  the  South,  the  very 
part  of  the  country  where  the  Church  is  in  the  main  weakest 
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numerically.  The  men  needed,  first  of  all,  spiritual  attention ; 
and,  besides  this,  we  needed  to  do  our  part  in  giving  them 
recreational  and  social  facilities  on  a  large  scale.  The  local 
clergy  and  laity  worked  with  heroic  selflessness  and  consecra- 
tion, but  were  unable  to  cope  with  the  situation.  It  soon  be- 
came apparent  that  the  Catholics  of  the  North  and  West  were 
called  upon  to  help  their  confreres  in  the  South.  The  problem 
in  a  word  was  national.  Or  again,  there  was  much  over- 
lapping and  some  neglect.  The  Catholic  men,  for  instance, 
in  some  cantonments  were  splendidly  supplied  with  chaplains, 
with  religious  influences,  and  with  comforts  and  recreational 
facilities ;  while  in  other  centres  they  were  grievously  neglected. 
Here  again  the  need  for  a  coordinating  agency  was  only  too 
apparent.  Then,  too,  where  relations  with  the  Government 
and  with  the  various  governmental  and  supplementary  agencies 
of  war  relief  and  war  recreation  are  so  intimate  and  manifold, 
the  need  for  a  national  Catholic  agency  to  serve  as  a  central 
channel  of  communication  between  the  Church  and  the  Gov- 
ernment and  between  the  Church  and  other  national  agencies 
has  grown  deeper  and  more  significant  as  each  month  has 
passed  by. 

Fortunately,  at  the  very  beginning  of  hostilities  we  had  at 
hand  an  organization  of  practical  Catholic  laymen  which  was 
nation-wide  in  extent,  and  which  with  splendid  energy  stepped 
into  the  breach.  The  work  which  the  Knights  of  Columbus 
did  and  are  doing  needs  no  praise;  its  praises  are  on  the  lips 
of  everyone,  non-Catholic  as  well  as  Catholic.  It  had  not 
only  national  organization,  but  experience  as  well.  In  our 
little  unpleasantness  with  the  folks  across  the  Rio  Grande  in 

1 91 6,  the  Knights  of  Columbus  had  erected  recreational  huts 
with  facilities  for  religious  services  at  fifteen  different  points, 
besides  doing  much  for  the  entertainment  and  housing  and 
welfare  of  our  fighting  men  on  leave.  The  cost  was  defrayed 
by  the  Order.  Then  as  now  our  boys  were  welcomed  and 
made  at  home,  regardless  of  creed. 

Naturally,  therefore,  when  war  was  declared  on  6  April, 

1 91 7,  the  Knights  of  Columbus  offered  to  take  up  on  a  far 
greater  scale  the  work  they  had  accomplished  so  efficiently 
and  so  generously  a  few  months  before.  They  threw  them- 
selves into  the  task  with  decision  and  energy,  whole-heartedly 
and  at  once. 
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As  time  went  on,  however,  the  field  broadened  far  beyond 
its  original  limits.  The  Knights  of  Columbus  covered  and 
still  cover  in  the  main  the  field  covered  by  the  Young  Men's 
Christian  Association  and  the  Young  Men's  Hebrew  Asso- 
ciation, with  whom  they  work  in  friendly  cooperation.  The 
rapid  growth,  for  instance,  of  the  army  of  women  workers 
at  home  opened  up  a  new  phase  of  war  activity,  a  phase  to 
which  the  Young  Women's  Christian  Association  is  largely 
devoted,  a  distinctly  woman's  work.  We  must  remember  that 
for  almost  every  man  who  entered  the  army  a  young  woman 
entered  an  oflfice  or  a  factory.  Then  too  the  hearty  cooperation 
of  the  churches  with  the  Government  and  national  war 
agencies  called  for  the  creation  of  national  ecclesiastical  or- 
ganizations that  would  simplify  communication  between  the 
churches  on  the  one  hand  and  the  Government  and  the  na- 
tional war  agencies  on  the  other,  organizations  moreover  which 
would  enable  the  churches  to  coordinate  and  offer  their  ener- 
gies and  full  forces  and  put  them  at  the  disposal  of  the  Gov- 
ernment in  the  supreme  task  of  the  moment.  The  Protes- 
tant bodies  consequently  created  the  War-Time  Commission 
of  the  Federal  Council  of  Churches,  while  the  Jewish  body 
created  the  Jewish  Welfare  Board. 

With  a  view  to  creating  such  a  National  Catholic  organiza- 
tion a  convention  of  the  Catholics  of  the  United  States  was 
called  in  August,  191 7,  by  Cardinal  Gibbons  of  Baltimore, 
Cardinal  Farley  of  New  York,  Cardinal  O'Connell  of  Boston. 
Official  delegates  from  sixty-eight  dioceses  attended,  as  did 
also  representatives  of  twenty-seven  National  Catholic  organi- 
zations and  of  the  whole  Catholic  press.  The  Convention 
met  on  11 -12  August,  at  the  Catholic  University  of  America, 
Washington,  D.  C,  and,  after  pledging  the  whole  resources 
of  the  Catholic  body  to  the  Government,  passed  unanimously 
the  two  following  resolutions : 

Resolved  :  That  this  Convention  most  heartily  commends  the  ex- 
cellent work  which  the  Knights  of  Columbus  have  undertaken  in 
cooperating  with  the  Government  of  the  United  States  in  meeting 
the  moral  problems  which  have  arisen  and  will  arise  out  of  the  war, 
and  it  is  the  opinion  of  this  Convention  that  the  Knights  of  Columbus 
should  be  recognized  as  the  representative  Catholic  body  for  the 
special  work  they  have  undertaken. 
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Resolved:  That  it  is  the  unanimous  opinion  of  this  Convention 
that  the  Catholics  of  the  United  States  should  devote  their  united 
energies  to  promote  the  spiritual  and  material  welfare  of  the  United 
States  troops  during  the  war,  wherever  they  may  be,  at  home  or 
abroad,  and  should  create  a  national  organization  to  study,  coordi- 
nate, unify,  and  put  in  operation  all  Catholic  activities  incidental  to 
the  war. 

As  a  consequence  of  this  Convention,  plans  proceeded  as 
rapidly  as  circumstances  permitted,  and  in  November  191 7, 
the  Archbishops  of  the  United  States  constituted  themselves 
the  National  Catholic  War  Council,  appointing  as  their 
Administrative  Committee  four  Bishops.  The  Administra- 
tive Committee  met  at  the  Catholic  University  on  16  January 
191 8,  and  the  definite  organization  of  the  Council  was  de- 
cided upon. 

The  National  Catholic  War  Council  is  composed  of  the 
fourteen  Archbishops  of  the  United  States.  In  view  of  their 
own  archdiocesan  obligations,  and  of  the  great  distances  that 
hinder  frequent  meetings,  the  Archbishops  appointed  as  their 
Administrative  Committee,  the  Right  Reverend  Peter  J.  Mul- 
doon  of  Rockford,  Chairman,  the  Right  Reverend  Joseph 
Schrembs  of  Toledo,  the  Right  Reverend  Patrick  J.  Hayes 
of  New  York,  and  the  Right  Reverend  William  T.  Russell 
of  Charleston.  Under  the  Archbishops  this  Committee  has 
the  responsibility  of  the  supreme  direction  of  the  War  Council's 
works. 

The  more  immediate  direction  of  the  Council's  war  activities 
lies  with  two  sub -committees — the  Committee  on  Special  War 
Activities,  and  the  Knights  of  Columbus  Committee  on  War 
Activities.  The  former  Committee,  whose  Chairman  is  the 
Reverend  John  J.  Burke,  C.S.P.,  editor  of  the  Catholic  World, 
has  its  headquarters  at  930-32  Fourteenth  Street,  N.  W., 
Washington,  D.  C.  The  K.  of  C.  Committee,  whose  Chair- 
man is  Mr.  William  J.  Mulligan,  of  New  York  City,  has  its 
offices  in  Washington,  New  Haven,  and  New  York. 

The  work  af  the  Knights  of  Columbus  Committee  cor- 
responds in  the  main  to  the  camp  and  overseas  activities  of 
the  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  while  that  of  the  Committee  on  Special  War 
Activities  covers,  roughly  speaking,  the  rest  of  the  field.  The 
respective  fields  of  labor  touch  at  many  points,  and  conse- 
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quently  six  representatives  of  each  committee  are  appointed 
to  meet  at  intervals  together  with  the  Administrative  Com- 
mittee for  the  discussion  of  plans  and  the  coordination  of 
activities. 

Under  the  Committee  on  Special  War  Activities  operate 
seven  national  standing  committees  as  follows :  On  Finance, 
Chairman,  Mr,  John  J.  Agar;  On  Men's  Activities,  Chairman, 
Mr.  Charles  I.  Denechaud;  On  Women's  Activities,  Chairman, 
the  Reverend  Wm.  J.  Kerby,  Ph.D.;  The  National  Chaplains' 
Aid  Association ;  On  Catholic  Interests,  Chairman,  the  Right 
Reverend  Monsignor  Edward  A.  Kelly,  LL.D. ;  On  Recon- 
struction and  After-War  Activities,  Chairman,  The  Right 
Reverend  Monsignor  M.  J.  Splaine,  D.D. ;  On  Historical  Rec- 
ords, Chairman,  the  Right  Reverend  Monsignor  Henry  T. 
Drumgoole,  LL.D. 

The  following  pages  contain  a  brief  account  of  the  work 
and  aim  of  these  several  committees. 

To  begin  with  the  Knights  of  Columbus  Committee  on 
War  Activities.  The  extent  of  the  Knights'  work  may  be 
best  expressed  and  realized  by  summarizing  the  things  they 
have  accomplished.  In  the  United  States  they  have  erected 
one  hundred  and  fifty  buildings  in  eighty-three  military,  naval 
or  cognate  centers;  these  buildings  are  manned  by  three  hun- 
dred and  fifty  Secretaries.  Until  recently  seventy-five  chap- 
lains were  supported  by  the  Knights  in  camps  and  canton- 
ments on  American  soil.  When  our  boys  went  over-seas  the 
Knights  went  with  them  and  to-day  there  are  seventy-five 
K.  of  C.  buildings  in  sixty  places  in  France;  while  thirty-five 
volunteer  K.  of  C.  chaplains  selected  by  the  Right  Reverend 
Bishop  Hayes  are  looked  after  by  the  Order.  Over  two 
hundred  Secretaries  are  laboring  among  our  overseas  soldiers 
and  sailors  from  the  coast  line  to  the  trenches.  Three  hun- 
dred and  fifty  additional  buildings  here  and  abroad  are  being 
planned  for.  The  K.  of  C.  buildings  are  equipped  with 
everything  that  lends  itself  to  wholesome  recreation  and  are 
the  centers  and  starting-points  for  numerous  camp  and  near- 
camp  activities. 

Of  the  Committee  on  Special  War  Activities  the  functions 
of  the  sub-committee  on  Finance  are  clear  enough.  Its  first 
large  campaign,  undertaken  in  conjunction  with  the  Knights 
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of  Columbus  in  New  York,  netted  the  magnificent  sum  of 
four  and  a  half  million  dollars.  The  War  Council,  of  course, 
did  its  full  share  in  the  much  larger  United  War  Work  Cam- 
paign of  11-18  November,  1918. 

The  first  work  undertaken  by  the  Committee  on  Men's 
Activities  consisted  in  compiling  a  list  of  the  Catholic  Men's 
Societies  of  the  United  States.  The  Committee  is  now  in 
direct  touch  with  all  these  organizations,  approximately  six 
thousand,  from  all  of  which  records  of  work  accomplished  are 
being  obtained  and  splendid  cooperation  is  being  received. 
Service  Clubs  where  our  men  in  uniform  may  find  housing  and 
recreational  facilities  have  been  established  at  Alexandria,  Va., 
Richmond,  Va.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  Garden  Lake,  N.  J., 
Greenville,  S.  C,  Columbia,  S.  C,  New  York,  Jacksonville, 
Fla.,  Chicago,  111.,  Baltimore,  Md.,  Charleston,  S.  C,  Syracuse, 
N.  Y.,  Portsmouth,  Va.  and  Norfolk,  Va.  The  Catholic 
Philopatrian  Club  of  Philadelphia,  for  instance,  has  turned 
over  its  entire  building  and  equipment  to  the  War  Council 
for  the  use  of  enlisted  men.  At  Garden  Lake,  New  Jersey, 
the  Service  Club,  which  was  formally  dedicated  on  15  Sep- 
tember, accommodates  about  four  hundred  sailors  from  the 
naval  base  at  League  Island,  who  are  brought  down  to  the 
club  on  Saturday  afternoon  and  looked  after  as  its  guests  until 
Monday  morning.  At  Norfolk,  Virginia,  the  Board  of  Trade 
Building,  a  seven-story  office  building,  has  been  taken  over  by 
the  War  Council  and  converted  into  a  Service  Club  for  en- 
listed men.  This  building  has  sleeping  quarters  for  one 
thousand  men. 

The  Committee  has  assisted  the  Knights  of  Columbus  in 
securing  the  services  of  field  secretaries,  and  the  plans  are 
well  under  way  to  keep  alive  our  literary  clubs,  many  of  which 
have  been  almost  wiped  out  through  their  members  joining  the 
colors.  Among  the  many  other  works  of  the  committee  may 
be  mentioned  that  for  our  Catholic  Colleges.  Fifty-five  of 
them,  through  its  cooperation  with  the  War  Department,  have 
become  units  of  the  Students'  Army  Training  Corps. 

The  Committee  on  Women's  Activities,  in  addition  to  list- 
ing the  Catholic  women's  Societies  of  the  United  States,  is  in 
direct  communication  with  approximately  forty-two  hundred 
such  societies.     As  in  the  case  of  the  Men's  Committee,  its 
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first  object  was  to  survey  the  field  in  order  that  it  might  find 
out  what  had  been  done  and  what  were  the  needs.  Prac- 
tically all  these  organizations  are  sewing  and  knitting  and 
making  surgical  dressings  either  independently  or  in  close  co- 
operation with  the  Red  Cross  and  Chaplains'  Aid,  are  en- 
thusiastically helping  in  the  sale  of  Liberty  Bonds  and  War 
Saving  Stamps,  and  are  engaging  in  manifold  other  war 
labors.  It  is  the  aim  of  the  Committee  to  coordinate  and 
unify  the  activities  of  these  splendid  bodies  of  American 
Catholic  womanhood,  and  to  keep  them  in  touch,  where  neces- 
sary, with  the  more  urgent  current  needs. 

The  Committee  has  erected  two  Visitors'  Houses:  one  at 
Camp  Mills,  L.  I.,  and  the  other  at  Camp  Merritt,  New  Jersey. 
Two  others  are  completed,  and  six  more  will  be  in  operation 
in  the  near  future.  The  Visitors*  House  is  a  spacious  build- 
ing, usually  on  the  edge  of  the  camps,  particularly  the  em- 
barkation camps,  where  the  soldiers  can  receive  their  visiting 
mothers,  and  sisters  and  friends,  instead  of,  as  formerly,  under 
the  tree — where  a  camp  was  fortunate  enough  to  have  any 
trees.  The  Visitors'  House  is  the  "  Camp  Mother  "  lending  a 
touch  of  home  and  the  maternal  spirit  to  the  muddy  or  dusty 
streets  and  bare  barracks. 

The  Committee  is  also  cooperating  with  local  councils  and 
societies  in  various  parts  of  the  country,  in  meeting  the  urgent 
housing  and  recreational  needs  of  the  great  army  of  a  million 
and  a  half  young  women  war  workers  who  are  located  far 
from  home  in  congested  industrial  and  other  centers.  It  also 
pays  the  salaries  of  and  provides  protective  social  workers, 
especially  in  the  neighborhood  of  cantonments. 

Its  representative  has  cooperated  with  the  Association  of 
American  Colleges,  in  France,  and  in  this  country,  in  the  selec- 
tion, assignment,  and  welfare  of  the  one  hundred  and  fifteen 
French  college  girls  brought  over  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Association  as  the  guests  of  the  nation.  Twenty-four  of  these 
representative  young  French  women  are  the  guests  of  Catholic 
Women's  Colleges  in  the  United  States.  The  Committee  has 
also  founded  a  Training  School  in  Washington,  to  meet  the 
growing  and  insistent  demands  for  trained  war  and  social 
workers.  The  course  of  training  is  an  intensive  one  lasting 
six  weeks.     In  view,  too,  of  present  and  future  needs,  it  is 
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compiling  a  directory  of  all   Catholic  social  workers  in  the 
United  States. 

The  Chaplains'  Aid  Association  is  the  fourth  sub-committee 
of  the  Committee  on  Special  War  Activities.     During  its  four- 
teen months  of  existence  it  has  supplied  to  our  chaplains  six 
hundred  and  seventy  Mass  outfits.     The  Association  has  also 
published  a  special  army  and  navy  prayerbook,  in   English 
and  Italian,  and  a  special   Army  and   Navy   edition  of  the 
Douay  version  of  the  New  Testament  of  which  one  hundred 
and  fifty  thousand  copies  have  been  distributed.     It  has  also 
published  a  War  Missal,  a  Chaplains'  Catechism,  Confession 
in  English  and  French,  and  in  English  and   Italian,  and  a 
number  of  pamphlets.     It  has  distributed  over  five  hundred 
thousand  prayerbooks,  including  those  in  Polish,  Slovak,  and 
Italian;  two  hundred  and  fifteen  thousand  rosaries;  two  hun- 
dred and  fifty-six  thousand  scapulars ;  one  hundred  and  twenty 
thousand  five  hundred  medals;  thirty-five  thousand  catechisms, 
including  Italian,  twenty-five  thousand  hymn  books  and  cards; 
thirty-three  thousand  Sacred  Heart  badges;  fifteen  thousand 
crucifixes;  twenty-three  thousand  Sacred  Heart  buttons;  two 
hundred  and  sixty-five  thousand  pamphlets,  and  seven  thous- 
and religious  books.     The  number  of  linens  supplied  to  chap- 
lains amounts  to  fifteen  thousand  one  hundred.     Seven  hun- 
dred and  ten  sets  of  vestments  have  been  provided  and  a  num- 
ber of  sacred  vessels,  oil  stocks  and  articles  for  altar  equipment. 
To  date,  two  hundred  and  eighty-five  thousand  altar  breads 
have  been  sent  out. 

Comfort  kits  were  provided  last  Christmas  to  the  number 
of  one  thousand  five  hundred.  To  the  Red  Cross  was  sent 
another  consignment  of  seven  thousand,  which  was  said  to 
be  the  largest  single  contribution  ever  received  by  them.  An- 
other department  of  the  Chaplains*  Aid  provides  magazines, 
books,  and  periodicals,  knitted  afghans,  games,  puzzles,  and 
scrap  books.  The  Association  also  publishes  a  monthly 
Bulletin  of  sixteen  pages. 

The  Committee  on  Catholic  Interests  serves  largely  as  a 
channel  of  communication  with  the  Government  departments 
and  agencies.  Due,  for  instance,  to  its  being  on  the  ground, 
it  has  been  able  to  make  clear  the  status  of  our  theological 
students. 
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The  Committee  on  Reconstruction  and  After-the-War 
Activities  keeps  in  close  touch  with  the  various  developments 
in  this  vast  field,  and  through  its  investigations  and  construc- 
tive plans  is  cooperating  with  the  Government  and  all  national 
agencies  interested  in  the  great  works,  such  as  colonization, 
Americanization,  social,  economic,  moral,  and  religious  wel- 
fare, which  will  constitute  the  reconstructive  activities  of  the 
country  both  here  and  abroad,  and  which  will  be  the  under- 
lying basis  of  the  new  order  of  things  that  is  being  ushered  in. 
Catholics  have  much  to  give  in  these  matters  for  the  common 
welfare  of  our  country;  and  while  our  faith  and  beliefs  may 
not  find  acceptance,  nevertheless  there  is  a  growing  respect,  in 
quarters  formerly  indifferent,  for  the  soundness  and  wisdom 
and  justice  of  Catholic  social  and  reconstructive  principles. 

The  Committee  on  Historical  Records  has  sent  out  fifteen 
thousand  letters  and  circulars  to  all  the  pastors  of  the  United 
States  for  the  purpose  of  securing  the  names,  age,  home  ad- 
dress, branch  of  service,  and  name  and  address  of  nearest 
relative,  of  all  Catholic  men  in  the  service.  It  is  also  obtain- 
ing the  names  of  all  Catholic  women  serving  as  nurses  or  in 
similar  war  capacities.  Two  copies  of  the  Catholic  news- 
papers of  the  country  are  being  secured,  one  for  clipping  pur- 
poses, the  other  for  binding.  The  Committee  is  also  collecting 
all  historical  materials  such  as  episcopal  pronouncements,  acts, 
and  addresses,  books,  pamphlets,  and  photographs,  relating 
to  church  celebrations  and  to  group  or  individual  participa- 
tion in  war  work  on  the  part  of  clergy  and  laity.  It  is  also 
collecting  letters  from  our  boys  in  the  camps  and  in  the 
trenches,  and  is  keeping  a  list  of  the  contributions  to  such  funds 
as  the  K.  of  C,  the  Red  Cross,  the  United  War  Work  Drive, 
etc.  At  the  end  of  the  war  these  records  will  be  an  invaluable 
and  complete  history  of  Catholic  and  patriotic  zeal  and  will 
constitute  complete  archives  of  original  documents  bearing  on 
Catholic  participation  in  the  war  and  war  activities. 

The  Catholic  Army  and  Navy  Chaplain  Bureau  with  oftices 
in  New  York  and  Washington  works  in  close  cooperation  with 
the  Council.  The  Right  Reverend  Patrick  J.  Hayes  has  been, 
since  November  191 7,  the  Bishop  Ordinary  of  all  Catholic 
chaplains  in  the  United  States  service.  The  Bureau  obtains, 
selects,  and  recommends  for  chaplaincies  those  of  the  clergy 
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who  are  needed  for  the  spiritual,  moral,  and  material  welfare 
of  our  boys  in  the  service.  We  now  have  750  chaplains  com- 
missioned in  the  service,  besides  35  K.  of  C.  chaplains  serving 
with  the  troops  abroad.  Our  quota  of  chaplains  is  approxi- 
mately 1 150.  The  need  is  urgent,  extremely  urgent — even 
more  urgent  in  France. 

The  work  of  the  National  Catholic  War  Council,  and  the 
needs  which  at  the  initiative  of  the  Hierarchy  brought  it  into 
being,  affect  every  diocese  and  parish  of  the  country.  The 
National  Council  consequently  cherishes  the  hope  that  each 
diocese  and  parish  may  have  its  own  Catholic  War  Council 
Committee,  appointed  by  and  working  immediately  under  its 
respective  Bishop  and  Pastor.  To  help  toward  this  end,  the 
Council  has  published  a  Handbook  of  123  pages.  Already  a 
third  of  the  dioceses  have  their  Diocesan  Councils,  appointed, 
organized,  and  in  action,  and  the  number  is  rapidly  increasing. 
It  is  the  purpose  of  the  National  Council  to  put  its  total  efforts 
and  resources  at  the  services  of  the  Bishops  and  Pastors  of  the 
country. 

The  War  Council  was  created  to  "  study,  coordinate,  unify, 
and  put  into  execution  "  the  whole  resources  of  the  Catholic 
church  in  the  United  States.  The  problems  are  national. 
To  solve  them  adequately  some  kind  of  national  organization 
became  and  is  imperative.  And,  it  may  be  added,  day  after 
day  comes  into  the  offices  of  the  Council  correspondence  show- 
ing a  wide-spread  and  deep-seated  longing  for  effective  na- 
tional Catholic  unity  of  action. 

It  has  been  the  historic  policy  of  the  Catholic  church — far 
more  than  even  most  Catholics  themselves  realize — to  blend 
organization  and  coordination  with  the  greatest  amount  of 
local  autonomy  and  individual  initiative.  Witness,  for  ex- 
ample, the  origin  of  our  popular  devotions  and  of  much  even 
of  our  liturgy,  or  the  founding  of  the  great  religious  orders. 
Along  such  lines  and  inspired  by  such  experience,  must 
American  Catholic  national  organization  grow  and  develop. 
National  organization  which  would  attempt  to  meddle  with 
local  autonomy  would  not  only  defeat  its  purpose  but  would 
be  chiseling  its  own  epitaph.  In  so  far  as  the  National  Catholic 
War  Council  aspires  to  lend  its  aid  toward  the  realization  of 
the  vision  of  United  American  Catholicism,  it  is  working  in 
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accordance  with  this  time-honored  and  time- justified  Catholic 
policy.  The  parish  and  the  diocese  are  and  must  ever  be  su- 
preme each  in  its  own  sphere. 

The  people  of  the  United  States  have  learned  in  a  few  short 
months  that  winning  the  war  demands  that  one  hundred 
million  men  and  women  must  act  as  one,  and  in  reconstruction 
days  this  single-minded  unity  will  be  no  less  essential.  We, 
the  seventeen  million  Catholics  of  the  United  States,  are  under 
the  same  necessity,  if  we  would  do  our  all  and  contribute  our 
all  for  our  country,  now  and  in  the  days  to  come.  Our  strength 
shall  lie,  even  more  than  during  past  crises,  in  united  action. 

John  M.  Cooper. 

Washington,  D.  C. 


Stubfes  anb  Conferences. 


THE  PIRST  MISSIONAEY  TO  THE  BAHAMA  ISLANDS. 

Last  May  there  was  buried,  in  the  officers'  plot  of  the  ceme- 
tery at  the  West  Point  Military  Academy  in  the  United  States, 
a  priest  who  was,  in  a  manner,  the  founder  of  the  Catholic 
Mission  at  Nassau,  New  Providence,  in  the  Bahama  Islands. 
At  his  funeral  much  was  gracefuly  said  of  the  unusual  epi- 
sodes of  his  life,  but  not  a  word  (since  most  of  us  had  forgot- 
ten) of  the  things  he  began  to  do  in  1883  for  a  colored  popu- 
lation of  more  than  10,000  in  Nassau,  the  capital  of  those 
tropical  islands.  They  have  been  a  British  possession  for 
nearly  two  hundred  years. 

It  is  a  far  cry  from  the  blue  sea  and  coral  reefs  of  Nassau 
Harbor  and  from  the  palm  trees  which  line  the  islands,  to  the 
soldiers'  graveyard  on  the  banks  of  the  Hudson  River,  in  New 
York.     But  the  contrast  in  the  picture  is  interesting. 

On  that  May  morning,  1 91 8,  the  body  of  the  Right  Rev. 
Monsignor  Cornelius  G.  O'Keeffe  was  borne  by  soldiers' 
horses,  on  a  caisson  or  gun-carriage — a  favor  for  one  who  was 
not  a  soldier — across  the  plains  where  the  cadets  drill,  past  the 
Catholic  chapel  (which  he  had  actually  fought  the  United 
States  Government  to  build),  to  his  own  military  grave.  What 
a  change  in  the  course  of  this  priest's  fruitful  years  of  resi- 
dence at  West  Point ! 

By  a  special  ruling  of  the  War  Department  he  was  given 
burial  among  the  distinguished  American  officers  who  are  now 
peacefully  sleeping  there  after  the  battle  of  life.  In  May  it  is 
a  beautiful  spot,  with  rich,  green  grass  and  many  bright  flow- 
ers. The  Faculty  of  the  Academy  stood  by  the  priest's  grave. 
The  honorary  pallbearers  were  generals  of  distinction,  who 
had  known  him  and  had  come  to  do  him  honor.  Simple  sol- 
diers were  there  for  whom  he  had  done  favors.  His  brother 
priests  in  surplice  and  black  cassocks  and  monsignori  in  purple 
chanted  the  Psalm,  BenedictuSy  and  the  final  prayers.  The 
Military  Band  concluded  the  service  with  Cardinal  Newman's 
hymn.  It  was  this  priest  who  by  the  sheer  force  of  his  char- 
acter and  after  three  years  of  struggle  with  the  Senate  and  the 
House  of  Representatives  at  Washington  had  finally  won  the 
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permission  to  build  a  Catholic  chapel  on  this  military  reser- 
vation. 

In  1892  by  this' same  characteristic  strength  he  impressed  on 
the  Holy  See  the  imperious  necessity  of  settling  at  once  the 
ecclesiastical  case  of  Doctor  Edward  McGlynn,  the  pastor  of 
St  Stephen's  Church,  New  York.  He  could  do  this  without 
the  violation  of  any  ecclesiastical  etiquette.  Everyone  knew 
him  to  be  honest — abruptly  so  he  was  at  times.  He  knew 
Rome.  He  had  been  educated — one  of  few  Americans — in  the 
Roman  Seminary  of  San  Appolinare.  He  had  as  classmates 
and  friends  some  of  the  most  eminent  prelates  and  diplomats 
of  the  Roman  Curia,  such  as  Cardinal  Gasparri,  the  present 
Papal  Secretary  of  State.  The  McGlynn  difficulty,  a  mis- 
understanding (principally  on  economic  problems)  between 
good  men,  was  a  source  of  inquiry  and  distress  for  nine  years 
among  many  devout  and  serious  persons  within  and  without 
the  Catholic  Church.  It  was  this  priest,  buried  with  military 
honors  at  West  Point  in  May,  191 8,  who  almost  single-handed 
constrained  Cardinal  Satolli,  his  friend  and  the  first  American 
Papal  Delegate,  to  bring  to  trial  and  eventually  restore  Dr. 
Edward  McGlynn  to  his  position  in  the  Church.  The  rector 
of  Saint  Stephen's  had  been  O'Keeffe's  patron  in  youth.  His 
disciple  in  after  years  did  him  a  service  which  he  and  the 
whole  country  never  forgot. 

But  Mgr.  O'Keeffe  was  destined  to  bring  to  the  considera- 
tion of  the  ecclesiastical  authorities  another  matter  of  concern, 
which  involved  the  security  of  sixty  thousand  souls  in  the 
Bahamas.  This  mission,  with  its  simple  negro  inhabitants, 
should  ever  be  of  affectionate  interest  to  American  Catholics. 
For  the  islands  were  beheld  by  Columbus  while  opening  to  his 
view  the  glorious  vision  of  a  new  world.  On  one  of  them 
there  was  said,  for  the  first  time  on  this  continent,  the  Holy 
Sacrifice  of  the  Mass.  They  are  replete  with  many  a  golden 
landscape — soft  twilights  and  cloudless  skies,  sweet  odors  and 
luscious  bursting  fruit. 

For  four  hundred  years  the  blessing  of  our  ancient  Faith 
hardly  ever  touched  the  genial  soil  of  the  Bahamas.  They 
were  no  man's  land  and  nominally  under  the  spiritual  juris- 
diction of  the  Bishop  of  Charleston,  South  Carolina.  But 
there  were  no  means  of  communication ;  no  line  of  sea-steam- 
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ers;  no  manner  of  transference  to  the  historic  isles.  There  was 
a  steamship  line  from  New  York  to  Nassau.  In  the  winter  of 
1883  Monsignor  C.  G.  O'KeefFe  took  a  pleasure  trip  on  one  of 
these  steamships,  the  "  Santiago  ",  bound  for  Nassau.  But  a 
few  days  after  his  arrival  he  wrote  home  that  Catholicism  had 
no  part  in  the  islands,  once  baptized  by  the  Catholic  discov- 
erer, Christopher  Columbus.  He  was  a  secular  priest  of  the 
archdiocese  of  New  York  and  had  no  pretences  to  be  a  mis- 
sionary, and  least  of  all  to  a  foreign  country.  But  this  lament- 
able situation  distressed  him.  He  determined,  on  his  arrival 
in  New  York,  to  appeal  to  some  of  his  powerful  friends,  eccle- 
siastics in  the  Congregation  of  Propaganda,  Rome.  This  he 
did,  in  cooperation  with  his  Grace,  the  Most  Rev.  Michael  A. 
Corrigan,  D.D.,  Archbishop  of  New  York.  On  25  August, 
1885,  the  islands  were  within  the  spiritual  domain  of  the  great 
metropolitan  archdiocese — and  this  largely  consummated  by 
the  zeal  and  tact  of  a  New  York  priest. 

From  the  beginning  he  felt  that  the  sacrifices  of  these  mis- 
sions would  be  many  and  profound  and  that  only  the  heroism 
of  a  religious  order  could  make  of  them  a  spiritual  success. 
Anglicanism  was  dominant.  It  had  wealth  and  all  the  influ- 
ential white  population  within  its  fold.  Catholicism  had  noth- 
ing but  the  intense  love  for  Christ  with  which  to  begin. 
Hence,  its  progress  and  glory  of  these  twenty-five  years ! 

In  1885  Monsignor  O'Keeflfe  built  the  first  Catholic  Church 
on  the  islands  and  with  his  own  hands  blessed  the  corner-stone 
on  3  December,  the  Feast  of  Saint  Francis  Xavier.  It  was 
dedicated  by  Archbishop  Corrigan,  13  February,  1887.  He 
had  no  desire  even  to  begin  the  work,  and  felt  himself  unequal 
for  the  task.  But  he  said  that  with  prayer  a  measure  of  divine 
courage  was  vouchsafed  him,  and  he  spent  almost  three  lonely, 
though  happy  years  of  service  for  the  Bahamas,  until  he  re- 
turned to  New  York,  in  the  spring  of  1889. 

Others  continued  the  sacred  enterprise  instituted  by  Mon- 
signor O'Keeffe,  until  28  October,  1889,  when  the  Benedictine 
Fathers  from  Saint  John's  Abbey,  northern  Minnesota,  and 
the  Sisters  of  Charity  from  Mount  Saint  Vincent,  New  York, 
took  unto  themselves  the  poor  missions  of  the  Bahama  Islands. 

Henry  E.  O'Keeffe,  C.S.P. 

New  York  City. 
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THE  FAOULTIES  OF  BISHOPS. 

To  the  Editor,  The  Ecclesiastical  Review. 

The  September  issue  of  the  Acta  Apostolicae  Sedis,  Vol.  X, 
p.  363,  contains  under  date  of  2  August  a  decree  of  the  Con- 
sistorial  Congregation  ^  which  enlarges  the  faculties  of  our 
Ordinaries  in  the  matter  of  dispensing  from  matrimonial  im- 
pediments. In  view  of  the  well-founded  representations  made 
by  some  of  our  Bishops,  the  S.  Congregation  was  pleased  to 
grant  the  following  faculties  to  the  Ordinaries  of  places  in 
America,  the  Philippine  Islands,  the  East  Indies,  Russia,  and 
certain  portions  of  Africa,  viz,  to  dispense  for  the  duration 
of  the  present  war  from  all  ecclesiastical  impediments  of  major 
grade,  the  prohibitive  impediment  of  mixed  religion  in- 
clusive, with  the  exception  of  priesthood  and  affinity  in  the 
direct  line  after  marriage  had  been  consummated;  likewise  to 
sanate  in  radice  marriages  which  had  been  invalidly  con- 
tracted owing  to  some  impediment  of  major  grade.  Accord- 
ing to  the  previous  decree  of  the  same  Congregation,  "  Proxima 
sacra  Pentecostes  ",  25  April,  the  Ordinaries  enumerated  above 
enjoyed  this  faculty  for  a  period  of  five  years,  subject,  how- 
ever, to  certain  conditions,  to  wit,  only  if  a  petition  for  the 
dispensation  had  already  been  dispatched  to  the  Holy  See, 
and  if,  while  waiting  for  a  reply,  an  urgent  necessity  for 
dispensing  had  supervened. 

Manifestly  this  new  legislation  greatly  modifies  for  the  time 
being  several  observations  made  in  my  article,  "  The  New 
Legislation  on  the  Faculties  of  Ordinaries  ",  in  the  October 
number  of  the  Review.  In  particular  the  comments  contained 
in  nos.  9-1 1,  pp.  347-348,  in  the  section  of  the  paper  dealing 
with  impediments  of  major  grade  call  for  revision.  Provided 
a  canonical  reason  exists,  our  Ordinaries  may  grant  these  dis- 
pensations without,  while  the  war  lasts,  previous  application 
to  Rome.  Since  the  present  decree  further  empowers  our 
Ordinaries  to  give  sanationes  in  radice,  what  was  said  in  our 
article  relative  to  sanatio  in  radice  in  connexion  with  impedi- 
ments of  minor  grade,  may  also,  mutatis  mutandis,  be  applied 
to  impediments  of  major  grade.  It  should,  however,  be  noted 
that  the  new  legislation  imposes  on  our  Ordinaries  a  two-fold 

1  See  EccL.  Review,  November,  pp.  513-14. 
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obligation  to  be  discharged  at  the  end  of  each  year:  i.  to 
forward  to  the  Congregation  of  Sacraments  a  report  of  the 
species  and  number  of  dispensations  granted  from  impedi- 
ments of  major  grade;  2.  to  remit  to  same  the  taxes  due  from 
such  dispensations.  My  remarks  on  the  question  of  taxes, 
therefore,  still  hold. 

It  is  only  too  evident  that,  unless  some  contrary  provision 
be  made  in  advance,  the  prescriptions  of  the  "  Proxima  sacra 
Pentecostes  "  regarding  impediments  of  major  grade  will  again 
become  operative  automatically  with  the  termination  of  the 
war;  that  is,  as  we  understand  it,  with  the  ratification  of  the 
articles  of  peace.  Meanwhile  it  might  be  advisable  to  obtain 
an  official  explanation  of  a  casual  statement  in  the  decree 
"  Decreto  ".  According  to  this  statement  one  of  the  faculties 
entrusted  to  our  Ordinaries  by  the  "  Proxima  sacra  Pente- 
costes "  was  the  sanating  in  radice  of  marriages  that  had  been 
in  validly  contracted  on  account  of  an  impediment  of  major 
grade,  provided  application  had  been  made  to  Rome  and, 
pending  recourse,  an  urgent  necessity  had  arisen.  In  my 
paper  in  the  Review  (p.  348)  I  expressly  denied  this  faculty 
to  our  Ordinaries.  I  did  so  on  the  strength  of  the  principle : 
"  Legislator  quod  tacuit  noluit,  quod  voluit  expressit."  Now 
a  cursory  reading  of  the  law  will  show  that,  while  expressly 
allowing  the  Ordinaries  to  sanate  in  radice^  in  case  of  impedi- 
ments of  minor  grade,  it  is  silent  on  the  subject  when  there  is 
question  of  impediments  hi  major  grade.  In  my  opinion, 
therefore,  the  thought  must  perforce  present  itself:  Will  our 
Ordinaries  be  permitted  to  grant  sanations  for  impediments 
of  major  grade  after  the  war?  I  confess  to  a  certain  sense  of 
bewilderment.  On  the  one  hand,  the  statement  referred  to 
occurs  in  the  so-called  pars  narrativa^  not  dispositiva,  of  the 
decree.  For  this  reason  I  am  inclined  to  view  the  statement 
as  neither  an  official  declaration  nor  an  authentic  interpreta- 
tion :  "  Ex  narrativis  non  valet  argumentum."  On  the  other 
hand,  some  may  possibly  contend  that  the  statement  embodies 
an  extensive  interpretation.  While  only  too  willing  to  em- 
brace such  an  explanation,  did  it  appear  plausible,  I  hesitate 
to  accept  it  on  the  ground  that  the  new  decree  offers  not  the 
slightest  indication  that  an  interpretation  is  intended.  Is  it 
likely  that  the  statement  was  the  result  of  an  oversight?     I 
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know  not.  It  is  for  these  reasons  that  I  suggest  the  ad- 
visability of  seeking  an  official  explanation  in  due  season. 

Before  concludijig,  I  wish  to  state  that  I  regret  any  em- 
barrassment that  may  have  been  occasioned  by  my  article  in 
the  Review.  It  is  obvious  that  such  a  sudden  restoration  of 
faculties  but  shortly  cancelled,  could  not  have  been  foreseen. 
But,  one  must  be  prepared  for  surprises,  both  pleasant,  as  in 
the  present  instance,  and  unpleasant,  in  these  days  of  canonical 
reconstruction.  Perhaps  one  may  also  be  tempted  to  indulge 
in  conjecture  as  to  whether  or  not  the  new  ruling  contains  an 
indication  of  what  will  be  after  the  smoke  of  war  has  vanished. 

M.  A.  Gearin,  C.SS.R. 

EsopuSj  New  York, 


PREAOHING  AND  OATEOHIZING. 

To  the  Editor,  The  Ecclesiastical  Review. 

It  is  not  the  purpose  of  this  communication  to  establish  the 
relation  of  preaching  to  catechizing.  But  because  critics  have 
found  fault  with  the  teaching  and  practice  of  both  in  our  semi- 
naries, I  think  it  is  opportune  to  call  attention  to  the  import- 
ance of  both  preaching  and  catechizing  for  the  ministry  in 
these  days. 

The  last  word  will  never  be  written  on  the  subject.  Neither 
is  this  any  claim  of  advanced  thought  on  it.  However,  this  much 
is  certain,  the  necessity  of  preaching  and  catechizing  is  grow- 
ing ever  greater  in  these  days  of  reconstruction.  Seminaries 
should  give  increased  notice  to  them.  War  needs  have  made 
education  of  all  kinds  a  rush  and  push  affair. 

To  preach  means  of  course  to  announce  the  Word  of  God 
from  pulpit  or  altar  steps  in  obedience  to  Church  rule.  To 
catechize  means  to  explain  doctrine,  law,  and  means  of  grace. 
Preaching  and  catechizing  deal  with  the  same  subject  matter. 
They  differ  in  method.  When  we  speak  of  catechism  we  have 
in  mind  principally  children  to  be  instructed  in  matters  of 
faith  and  morals.  But  it  is  not  necessarily  for  children  only. 
Catechizing  is  often  urged  in  preference  to  preaching  even 
for  grown  people.  It  is  believed  by  some  to  be  more  bene- 
ficial. That  is  probably  what  St.  Gregory  had  in  mind  when 
he  declared :   "  Instruction  should  be  suited  to  persons  and 
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conditions."  ^  In  any  case,  it  is  a  fulfillment  of  the  Master's 
command :  "  Going  therefore  teach  ye  all  nations."  * 

How  can  seminaries  furnish  effective  preachers  and  cate- 
chists?  Treatises  have  been  written  by  the  Fathers — not  on 
seminaries,  for  they  were  not  then  as  they  are  now — "  De 
Doctrina  Divina,"  "De  Catechesi,"  out  of  which  volumes  grew. 
Preaching  was  not  set  apart  in  them  for  the  solemn,  official 
exposition  of  God's  Word  and  catechizing  from  serrated  lines 
of  faith,  command,  sacraments  and  sacramentals  for  ordinary, 
non-liturgical  occasions.  Yet  what  a  luminous  conception  of 
matter  and  method  there  is  in  those  treatises  when  intended  for 
instruction  of  the  faithful  or  of  the  catechumen.  With  knowl- 
edge they  seem  at  once  to  impart  the  grace  of  the  kingdom  of 
God  on  earth.  The  Master's  own  word  and  example  followed 
by  St.  Paul's  "  Praedica  verbum "  ^  apparently  gave  them 
the  cue. 

The  future  preacher  and  catechist  even  in  these  modern  times 
can  find  no  better  guides.  But  seminaries  are  the  nurseries 
and  training  schools  in  which  those  guides  are  made  actual 
teachers,  not  by  representation  but  by  application.  "  Say  not : 
What  thinkest  thou  is  the  cause  that  former  times  were  better 
than  they  are  now?  for  this  manner  of  question  is  foolish."* 
Preachers  in  former  times  may  have  been  weightier  than  they 
are  now.  But  that  is  not  to  the  point. ^  If  preachers  are  not 
now  effective,  is  it  because  seminaries  cannot  make  them  so? 
No!  unless  they  fail  to  impart  sanam  doctrinam,  unless  with 
that  doctrina  they  fail  to  teach  the  future  preacher  how  to 
move  the  will  of  his  hearer  or  pupil  to  a  better  life.  A  knowl- 
edge unto  power  of  will  for  action  was  the  main  result  that 
the  Fathers  sought  in  preaching  and  catechizing.  "  Incre- 
mentum  autem  dat  Deus."  °  Never  to  be  forgotten !  Semi- 
naries do  not  give  the  grace,  but  knowledge  and  character 
enabling  the  young  priest  to  administer  the  grace  of  God. 
"  For  we  preach  not  ourselves,  but  Jesus  Christ."  ^     No  doubt 

1  De  Cura  Lib.,  III. 

2  Matth.  28  :  19. 
s  2  Tim.  4 :  2. 

*  Eccle,  7:10. 
^  I  Cor.  2  : 4. 
«  I  Cor.  3:6. 
7  2  Cor.  4:5.  e 
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personal  qualities  have  great  influence,  but  they  must  be  im- 
bued with  humility.  The  Master  assured  the  disciples :  "  Sine 
me  nihil  potestis  facere."  *  How  eloquently  St.  Paul  ascribes 
efficiency  in  preaching  to  God,  the  casual  reader  of  his  letters 
cannot  fail  to  note.^  It  is  because  Christ  lives  in  the  preacher 
that  the  eff'ect  is  so  enduring.^**  The  seminary  cannot  give  such 
qualities,  it  can  only  educate  them.  There  is  a  rare  charm  of 
speech  sometimes  aff'ected  by  youthful  preachers,  but  that 
which  is  grown  of  divine  grace  comes  with  holiness  of  life. 
St.  Jerome  tells  of  such  a  charm  in  Jesus  when  he  comments 
on  His  call  of  Matthew:  "  Certe  fulgur  ipse  et  majestas 
divinitatis  occultae,  quae  etiam  in  humana  facie  relucebat,  ex 
primo  ad  se  videntes  trahere  poterat  aspectu."  In  the  Church 
it  was  ever  that  through  which  "  refloruit  caro  "  ^^ — through 
which  nations  were  drawn  to  Christ. 

Practice  in  preaching  and  catechizing  should  of  course  be 
in  the  curriculum  of  every  seminary.  Like  Esdras  reading 
the  law  to  the  people,  "  read  it  plainly  in  the  street,  morning 
to  midday  before  the  men  and  women  " ;  ^^  so  the  preacher  is 
by  practice  taught  to  make  the  Word  of  God  plain  and  clear. 
There  is  probably  no  duty  in  the  exercise  of  which  the  priest 
must  employ  his  own  genius  so  much  as  in  preaching  and 
catechizing.  His  prayer  should  ever  be  that  of  Judith:  "  Da 
sermonem  rectum  et  bene  sonantem."  He  will  learn  by  con- 
trast. Like  virtue  and  vice,  thus  good  and  poor  preaching  are 
known :  "  Nisi  enim  ex  comparatione  virtutum,  vitium  non 
ostenditur."  ^'  Language,  voice,  and  gesture  may  constitute 
the  body  of  the  art  of  preaching,  but  thought  is  its  soul.  How 
much  of  the  body  is  built  by  seminary  training  is  a  matter  of 
speculation,  but  surely  the  soul  must  be  put  into  it  by  dis- 
cipline of  spirit  during  the  years  of  seminary  life.  Actual  ex- 
perience and  practice  will  clothe  the  skeleton  with  sinew  and 
form,  if  they  do  not  entirely  recast  shape  and  manner  to  suit 
personal  taste.     But  doctrine  and  divine  command  are  ever 

8  John  15:5. 
»  I  Thess.  2 :  13. 

10  Gal.  2:20. 

11  Psalm  27. 
123  Esdras  8:3, 

1*  S.  Hier.  lib.  i,  comment,  c.  9  in  Matth. 
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the  same.  The  new-paganism  and  the  reinforced  material 
sense  of  earthly  things  after  the  war  are  to  be  conquered  by 
the  same  weapon  that  Christ  and  His  Apostles  wielded — by 
preaching.  But  in  the  end  every  faithful  preacher  will  con- 
fess with  St.  Augustine:  "  Mihi  autem  prope  semper  sermo 
meus  displicet "  ^* — leaving  the  honor  and  glorj-  to  God. 

Joseph  Selinger. 
Jefferson  City,  Missouri. 


MASS  INTERRUPTED  BY  OELEBRANT'S  ILLNESS. 

Qu.  Will  you  kindly  tell  me  whether,  in  the  following  case,  Mass 
should  be  offered  or  postponed?  A  priest  begins  a  funeral  Mass 
praesente  cadavere.  During  the  reading  of  the  Epistle  he  is  taken 
suddenly  ill  and  is  unable  to  go  on  with  the  Mass.  Is  another  priest, 
who  is  not  fasting  and  who  has  finished  his  Mass  an  hour  or  two 
previously,  allowed  to  vest  and  continue  the  Mass?  There  would  be 
no  danger  of  scandal  if  the  circumstances  were  explained  to  the 
people  assembled  in  the  church,  though  there  might  be  some  disap- 
pointment and  inconvenience.  But  these  should  not,  in  my  opinion, 
outweigh  the  law  of  the  Church,  since  there  is  no  question  of  com- 
pleting the  Sacrifice. 

Resp.  The  solution  suggested  is  correct.  The  other  priest 
may  go  to  the  altar,  explain  the  circumstances  to  the  people 
assembled  in  the  church,  refer  briefly  to  the  law  in  the  matter, 
and  recite  the  liturgical  prayers  for  the  dead.  But  he  would 
not  be  allowed  to  continue  the  Mass  or  to  begin  another  Mass. 
The  law  is  very  explicit  on  one  point:  if  the  interruption  oc- 
curred between  the  Consecration  of  the  Host  and  the  end  of 
the  priest's  Communion,  another  priest,  even  though  he  were 
not  fasting,  could  and  should  continue  the  Mass  from  the  point 
at  which  it  was  interrupted.  If,  however,  the  priest  who  had 
become  ill  had  sufficiently  recovered  to  continue  the  Mass,  it 
is  he  and  not  another  that  should  continue  it,  even  though  he 
has  meantime  broken  his'  fast  and  another  priest  be  at  hand 
who  is  fasting.  The  reason  of  this  is  that  the  divine  precept 
of  completing  the  Sacrifice  outweighs  the  ecclesiastical  precept 
of  fasting. 

1*  S.  Aug.  in  Catech.  rudis. 
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THE  aBEGOBIAN  MASSES. 

Qu.  Is  one  still  allowed  to  accept  "  Gregorian  Masses  "  ?  I  seem 
to  have  heard  that  they, are  forbidden.  And  if  it  is  allowed  to  accept 
them,  may  one  ask  more  than  the  usual  stipend  ? 

Resp.  The  Church  has  approved  the  "pia  fiducia  fideilium" 
by  which  special  efficacy  is  attached  to  the  so-called  Gregorian 
Masses  applied  for  a  soul  in  purgatory,  but  has  not  pronounced 
them  to  be  infallibly  efficacious.  This  attitude  has  not,  so 
far  as  we  know,  been  modified  in  any  recent  decree.  As  to  the 
stipend,  the  general  principle  holds' that,  when  the  celebrant 
binds  himself  in  any  special  manner  to  the  celebration  of  a 
stipulated  number  of  Masses  he  is  entitled  in  justice  to  extra 
remuneration. 


NATIONAL  FLAG  IN  THE  OHUEOHES  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

Qu.  I  am  heartily  in  accord  with  your  solution  of  the  question  of 
'*  Flags  in  the  Sanctuary  "  in  the  October  number  of  the  Review. 
You  have  solved  a  problem  which  perplexed  some  of  my  colleagues 
and  you  brought  consolation  to  some  of  us  who  were  criticized  for 
doing  what  you  approve.  However,  instead  of  referring  to  the  De- 
cree of  the  Holy  Office,  would  it  not  be  more  appropriate  to  cite  the 
instruction  given  by  the  Apostolic  Delegate  in  1911  and  printed  in 
your  Review  for  May,  1911,  pages  590  and  591? 

Resp.  The  instruction  to  which  reference  is  made  was 
sent  by  Cardinal  RampoUa  to  Cardinal  Falconio,  who  was 
at  that  time  Apostolic  Delegate  to  the  United  States,  and 
communicated  by  the  latter  to  the  Bishops  of  the  United  States. 
It  will  be  seen,  however,  that  there  was  question,  not  of  placing 
the  flag  in  the  sanctuary,  but  of  permitting  the  flag  in  the 
church,  "  during  religious  ceremonies  and  on  occasion  of 
funerals  ".  The  following  is  the  text  of  the  letter  as  pub- 
lished in  the  Review,  Vol.  XLIV,  pages  590,  591  : 

Letter  received  by  His  Excellency,  Diomede  Falconio,  Apos- 
tolic Delegate  to  the  United  States. 

Rome,  31  March,  1911. 
Supreme  Sacred  Congregation 

OF  the  Holy  Office. 
Your  Excellency: 

From  the  Sacred  Penitentiaria  there  has  been  sent  to  this  Supreme 
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Congregation  the  most  valued  communication  of  Your  Excellency 
dated  17  February,  1911  (No.  8012-d),  in  which  there  is  the  inquiry, 
"  Whether,  in  the  United  States,  the  so-called  *  National  Flag '  can 
be  permitted  in  the  church  during  religious  ceremonies  and  on  occa- 
sion of  funerals  ". 

This  inquiry  has  been  set  forth  in  a  plenary  meeting  on  the  22nd 
of  the  present  month,  and  the  Most  Eminent  and  Most  Reverend 
Cardinals  Inquisitors  General,  my  colleagues,  after  examining  the 
circumstances  mentioned  by  Your  Excellency,  promulgated  the  fol- 
lowing conclusion :  "  Attentis  expositis  a  R.  P.  D.  Delegato  Apos- 
tolico,  quatenus  absit  onmino  quilibet  Ecclesiae  vel  Sacrae  Liturgiae 
contemptus  nihil  obstare".^ 

Wishing,  in  the  meantime,  every  good  to  Your  Excellency, 
I  remain  your  devoted  servant, 

M.  Cardinal  Rampolla. 


OHBIBTIAN  BURIAL  AND  THE  HEW  CODE. 

Qu.  In  regard  to  the  answer  given  in  the  October  Review  to  the 
question  "  Doubtful  Baptism  and  Catholic  Burial ",  I  would  like  to 
know  how  the  Vicar  General,  the  Bishop,  or  yourself  could  solve  the 
question  as  you  did,  in  view  of  what  is  said  in  Canon  731  of  the  new 
Code.  It  reads :  "  Vetitum  est  sacramenta  Ecclesiae  ministrare  haere- 
ticis  aut  schismaticis,  etiam  bona  fide  errantibus  eaque  petentibus,  nisi 
prius,  erroribus  rejectis,  Ecclesiae  reconciliati  fuerint".  It  is  only 
reasonable  to  conclude  that,  if  we  are  forbidden  to  give  them  the 
sacraments,  we  are  forbidden  to  give  them  Catholic  burial. 

Resp.  Our  correspondent  has  missed  much  in  his  study  of 
the  law  of  the  Church  if  he  has  failed  to  realize  that,  in  arUculo 
martis,  the  Church,  so  jealous  in  her  legal  enactments  for  the 
full  measure  of  justice,  becomes  all  at  once  the  "  pia  mater 
Ecclesia ",  the  bountiful  dispensatrix  of  divine  mercy.  We 
were  speaking  of  a  person  who  was  baptized  in  a  moment  when 
life  was  almost  extinct,  and  we  gave  our  opinion  that  the 
diocesan  authorities  had  apparently  satisfied  themselves  that 
the  baptism  was  valid,  and  that,  consequently,  they  did  right 
in  permitting  Christian  burial.  Would  our  correspondent 
refuse  baptism,  in  a  similar  case,  because  the  heretic,  being 
unconscious,  could  not  renounce  his  errors  and  become  recon- 

^  "  In  view  of  the  consideration  set  forth  by  His  Most  Rev.  Lordship,  the 
Apostolic  Delegate,  in  so  far  as  there  will  be  no  disrespect  resulting  in  regard 
to  the  Church  or  the  Sacred  Liturgy,  there  is  no  objection." 
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ciled  to  the  Church?  As  to  the  interpretative  wish  to  be 
baptized  and  the  implied  desire  to  renounce  heretical  errors, 
it  may  not  be  inappropriate  to  cite  the  words  of  St,  Augustine : 
**  Multo  satius  est  riolenti  dare  quam  volenti  negare  ". 


HOW  TO  PUBIFY  THE  OIBORIUM. 

Qu.  I  notice  a  difference  in  the  way  the  ciboriiun  is  purified. 
Some  are  content  with  removing  the  particles  from  it,  while  others 
use  wine,  or  wine  and  water.     Which  method  is  correct? 

Resp.  Either  method  is  allowed,  if  adequate  care  be  taken. 
Recent  writers  on  liturgy  approve  both  ways  of  purifying  the 
ciborium.  For  example.  Cardinal  Gennari  writes :  "  Per  se 
it  would  be  sufficient  to  remove  carefully  all  the  particles  from 
the  ciborium  by  the  use  of  thumb  and  forefinger  as  is  done  in 
purifying  the  paten.  It  is  better,  however,  to  pour  into  the 
ciborium  a  little  wine  and  water,  so  as  to  remove  the  particles 
which  escape  the  eye."  The  Cardinal  reproves  very  severely 
the  custom  of  using  the  purificator  alone  for  the  removal  of 
fragments  fr©m  the  ciborium. 


THE  TABEENAOLE  VEIL. 

Qu.  Will  you  kindly  furnish  your  interested  readers  with  the  laws 
of  the  Church  concerning  the  covering  of  tabernacles  wherein  the 
Blessed  Sacrament  is  reserved?  In  visiting  many  of  our  churches  in 
various  sections  of  this  wide  country,  I  find  mostly  a  short  silken  veil 
covering  merely  the  door  of  the  tabernacle  and  nothing  else.  Is  this 
not  a  violation  of  every  rubric  on  this  subject  and  an  abuse  that  ought 
to  be  eliminated  by  the  proper  authorities?  Hartmann,  in  his  Reper- 
torium  Rttuum  (p.  803),  says  that  a  canopy  is  prescribed  by  the 
Rubrics  and  that  this  ought  to  be  considered  in  the  construction  of 
our  tabernacles — which,  however,  is  very  often  not  the  case.  Mon- 
signor  John  Walsh  says  in  his  admirable  work  on  The  Mass  and 
Vestments  of  the  Catholic  Church:  "The  canopy  is  that  tent-like 
mantle  made  of  precious  material  sometimes  used  to  cover  the  taber- 
nacle and,  dividing  in  the  front,  shours  the  tabernacle  door.  This  is 
not  in  general  use,  nor  is  it  of  obligation  ".(?)  This  canopy  is  in- 
tended to  cover  the  whole  tabernacle  like  a  tent,  and  like  the  little 
mantle  of  the  ciborimn.  But  it  should  never  cover  the  door  of  the 
tabernacle,  which  in  all  cases  should  be  made  of  precioujs  material 
and  if  possible  richly  decorated.     This  canopy  may  always  be  white 
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and  must  be  of  that  color  during  the  exposition  of  the  Blessed  Sacra- 
ment; but  it  may  vary  in  color  otherwise  according  to  the  color  of 
the  office,  except  during  Requiem  Masses,  when  it  may  be  violet,  but 
never  black.  Even  in  the  chapels  of  our  religious  we  find  a  veil 
covering  simply  the  doors  of  the  tabernacle — nothing  more ;  and  this 
even  during  the  Holy  Sacrifice  of  the  Mass.  Is  this  permissible? 
Kindly  give  us  the  full  law  on  this  rubrical  and  important  question, 
and  oblige  many  lovers  of  our  sacred  rubrics. 

Resp.  Condensing  various  decrees  of  the  Sacred  Congre- 
gation of  Rites,  Ojetti,  in  his  Synvpsis  Rerum  Moralium  (s.  v. 
Conopeum)  says :  "  Conopeum  est  velum  ad  instar  tentorii,  quo 
tabernaculum  cooperitur,  et  est  obligatorium,  idest  tabernacu- 
lum  semper  est  conopeo  cooperiendum,  neque  a  conopeo  adhi- 
bendo  excusat  consuetudo  contraria,  quae,  etsi  adsit,  servari 
proinde  non  potest."  References  are  then  given  to  Decrees 
NN.  3035  and  3150  of  the  S.  Congregation.  Here  we  have 
clearly  established  both  the  prescribed  shape  of  the  veil  and 
the  obligation  of  using  it.  In  regard  to  the  color  there  seems 
to  be  no  misunderstanding.  The  matter  of  obligation  is, 
however,  modified  by'  the  following  consideration.  As  the 
same  author  puts  it,  a  serious  and  legitimate  reason  ("  gravis 
et  legitima  causa  ")  excuses  from  the  use  of  the  tabernacle 
veil.  He  instances  a  decree  (N.  3456)  which,  because  of  the 
climatic  conditions  prevailing  in  New  Guinea,  the  danger  of 
the  veil  harboring  insects,  etc.,  remitted  to  the  prudent  judg- 
ment of  the  Ordinary  whether  the  use  of  the  veil  may  not  be 
dispensed  with.  Again,  he  instances  the  major  basilicas  of 
Rome  which  are  provided  with  tabernacles  of  precious  ma- 
terial. These  tabernacles  are  not  covered  with  a  veil  but 
have  over  them  a  baldachino.  Outside  these  cases,  the  veil 
seems  to  be  of  obligation,  and  contrary^  custom,  as  the  S.  Con- 
gregation has  declared,  does  not  have  the  force  of  law^  Fin- 
ally, it  may  be  noted  that  the  S.  Congregation  expressly  for- 
bids the  use  of  a  picture,  metal  tablet,  embroidered  cloth,  or 
similar  objects  containing  symbols  of  the  blessed  Eucharist 
in  front  of  the  tabernacle,  to  take  tlie  place  of  the  canopy 
(Decree  N.  4000). 
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THE  INFLUENZA  AND  DEVOTION  TO  ST.  EOOH. 

Qu.  What  authorization  is  there  for  the  devotion  to  St.  Roch  in 
time  of  plagues?  During  the  present  epidemic  the  devotion  is  very 
widespread,  and  prayers  are  being  circulated  among  the  people,  to  be 
recited  in  the  family,  especially  in  places  where  the  churches  are 
closed.  I  am  inclined,  personally,  to  favor  the  devotion,  but  would 
like  to  know  what  authority  there  is  for  it.  I  enclose  copies  of  two 
prayers  that  are  being  circulated. 

Res  p.  The  devotion  to  St.  Roch  (1225-1327)  is  very 
ancient  and  very  widespread  and  has  the  express  sanction  of 
ecclesiastical  authority.  During  his  lifetime  he  performed 
many  well  attested  miracles  in  curing  people  afflicted  by  the 
plague.  After  his  death  his  intercession  was  often  success- 
fully invoked  in  times  of  epidemic.  For  instance,  we  are 
told  that  in  1 41 4,  during  the  Council  of  Constance,  when  the 
plague  visited  that  city,  the  Fathers  of  the  Council  ordered 
public  prayers  and  processions  in  honor  of  the  saint,  and 
immediately  the  plague  ceased.  The  devotion  has  at  other 
times  and  in  various  places  been  approved.  As  to  the  prayers, 
copies  of  which  were  sent  us,  they  seem  to  be  unobjectionable. 
We  think,  however,  that  the  printed  leaflets  should  announce 
the  fact  that  the  prayers  have  ecclesiastical  approbation.  The 
office  of  St.  Roch  which  was  approved  pro  aliquibus  locis  con- 
tained the  following  beautiful  prayer :  "  Populum  tuum  quae- 
sumus  Domine,  continua  pietate  custodi :  et  Beati  Rochi  suf- 
f ragantibus  meritis,  ab  omni  fac  animae  et  corporis  contagione 
securum.     Per  Dominum  etc." 


AN  INDULGENOED  PRAYER. 

Qu.  I  read  a  few  days  ago  in  a  Catholic  newspaper  that  Pope 
Pius  X  in  a  decree  of  the  Congregation  of  Indulgences  in  1904 
granted  a  plenary  indulgence  at  the  hour  of  death  to  all  the  faithful 
who  once  during  their  lifetime,  on  any  day  chosen  by  themselves, 
after  a  good  confession  and  communion,  recite,  with  true  love  of  God, 
the  following  prayer :  "  Lord,  my  God,  I  will  accept  from  Thy  hand 
any  kind  of  death  as  may  please  Thee,  with  all  its  fears,  suffering 
and  pains,  with  full  resignation  to  Thy  holy  will."  Is  there  such  a 
decree ;  and  should  not  the  prayer  be  better  known  ? 

Resp.  There  is  such  a  decree.  It  is  dated  9  March,  1904, 
and  was  published  in  the  Review  for  August  of  that  year 
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(Vol.  XXXI,  pages  167,  168).  It  does  not,  of  course,  make 
any  difference  in  what  language  the  prayer  is  recited.  Never- 
theless, we  submit  that  the  English  version  given  above,  no 
matter  from  what  source  it  may  have  emanated,  could  well  be 
emended.  The  original  is:  "  Domine  Deus  mens,  jam  nunc 
quodcumque  mortis  genus  prout  Tibi  placuerit,  cum  omnibus 
suis  angoribus,  poenis  ac  doloribus  de  manu  tua  aequo  ac  libenti 
animo  accipio  ".  We  are  aware  of  the  difficulty  of  rendering 
Latin  prayers  into  English  at  once  faithful  to  the  original, 
dignified,  smooth,  and  idiomatic.  Yet  we  suggest  that  "  jcun 
nunc  accipio  "  does  not  mean  the  same  as  "  I  will  accept ". 
And  the  full  strength  of  "  angores  "  is  not  given  in  the  word 
"  fears  ".  We  echo  the  wish  of  our  correspondent  that  the 
prayer  and  the  indulgence  attached  to  it  may  be  more  widely 
known. 


BBNEDIOTION  TWIOE  IN  THE  DAY. 

Qu.  We  have  the  custom  here  of  giving  Benediction  of  the 
Blessed  Sacrament  as  part  of  the  First  Friday  devotions  after  an 
early  Mass.  In  the  evening,  during  the  month  of  October,  we  have 
Benediction  as  part  of  the  Rosary  devotions.  Can  we  have  both  on 
the  same  day?  There  is  a  diversity  of  opinion,  and,  although  the 
month  of  the  Rosary  devotions  is  past,  a  similar  combination  may 
occur  at  some  other  time.     What  is  your  opinion  ? 

Resp.  The  general  tenor  of  the  legislation  of  the  S.  Con- 
gregation of  Rites  is  ( i )  that  Benediction  of  the  Blessed 
Sacrament  should  not  be  given  too  frequently — this  is  some- 
times incorrectly  expressed  by  saying  that  it  is  positively  for- 
bidden to  have  Benediction  twice  on  the  same  day.  (2)  When 
there  are  peculiar  circumstances  to  justify  it,  the  bishop  may 
grant  permission  to  have  Benediction  more  than  once  on  the 
same  day.  In  support  of  the  second  point  we  have  two  de- 
cisions of  the  S.  Congregation.  Decree  N.  3438  ad  1 1  answers 
"Affirmative,  de  licentia  Episcopi,"  to  the  Dubium  "An  liceat 
in  una  eademque  die  atque  in  eadem  ecclesia  pluries  cum  SS. 
Sacramento  benedici  populo?"  The  other  decree  considered 
the  question :  "An  liceat  pluries  in  eadem  ecclesia  et  die  im- 
pertiri  benedictionem  cum  SS.  Sacramento  occasione  piarum 
congregationum,    vel    ad    devotionem;    item    an    liceat   inter- 
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rumpere  expositionem  SS.  Sacramenti  pro  danda  benedictione 
ob  causas  indicatas  ".  The  answer  (3448  ad  3)  was:  "Ad 
primam  et  secundam  partem:  juxta  prudens  Ordinarii  arbi- 
trium,  evitata  tamen  nimia  frequentia,  et  dummodo  non  agatur 
de  expositione  quadragenta  horarum  ". 


OHRISTIAN  SOIENOE. 

Qu.  Could  you  direct  me  to  some  books  and  articles  on  Christian 
Science?  Is  Christian  Science  formally  condemned,  or  merely  in- 
cluded in  the  general  condemnation  of  false  sects? 

Resp.  The  works  dealing  with  Christian  Science  are  very 
numerous.  Among  the  more  serviceable  recent  publications 
are  the  following :  Adams,  The  Elements  of  Christian  Science ; 
Coakley,  Christian  Science  and  the  Catholic  Church ;  Knowles, 
The  True  Christian  Science.  Periodical  literature  on  the  sub- 
ject is  very  abundant.  Without  attempting  anything  like  a 
complete  list,  we  may  refer  to  The  American  Catholic  Quar- 
terly, Vol.  30,  and  the  Catholic  World,  Vols.  69,  80,  89,  92,  96. 
There  is,  so  far  as  we  know,  no  explicit  condemnation  of  Chris- 
tian Science.  It  is,  however,  implicitly  condemned  in  the 
condemnation  of  false  and  heretical  sects.  Many  writers  in 
our  Catholic  weekly  papers  have  noted  recently  in  the  Chris- 
tian Science  publications  an  extraordinarily  aggressive  tone 
of  hostility  to  the  Catholic  Church. 


Criticisms  anb  Botes* 


OODEX  JUEIS  04N0NI0I  Pii  X  Pontificis  Maximi  iussu  digestns,  Bene- 
dicti  PapaeXV  auctoritate  promnlgatus ;  Praef atione,  Pontiiim  Anno- 
tatione  et  Indice  Analytico-Alphabetico  ab  Emo  Petro  Oard.  Gasparri 
auctns. — Neo-Eboraci;  P.  J.  Kenedy  et  Filii,  Typographi  Pontificii 
MOMXVIII.     Pp.  777. 

The  new  Code  of  Canon  Law  has  been  amply  discussed  in  these 
pages.  Typical  translations  were  from  the  outset  forbidden,  not  only 
because  it  was  desirable  that  the  Latin  text  with  its  exact  terminology 
should  be  popularized  and  taught  in  the  theological  schools,  but  also 
to  prevent  arbitrary  renderings  that  could  only  cause  confusion.  The 
war  conditions  made  it  exceptionally  difficult  to  obtain  copies  of  the 
work  in  sufficient  number  to  answer  our  needs ;  and  the  enterprising 
firm  of  P.  J.  Kenedy  and  Sons  undertook  to  secure  authorization  to 
republish  the  authentic  text  in  America.  The  accuracy  of  the  edition 
was  assured  by  the  modern  process  of  photographing  the  original. 
The  result  is  a  clear  and  absolutely  correct  copy  of  the  Codex  issued 
by  the  Vatican  Press. 

The  edition  here  presented  is  that  containing  the  notes  of  Cardinal 
Gasparri,  who  is  chiefly  responsible  for  the  digesting  of  the  matter 
submitted  from  the  first  to  the  Commission  appointed  to  draw  up  the 
new  legislation.  These  notes  are  mostly  indicative  of  the  sources 
whence  the  legislation,  as  embodied  in  the  different  canons,  is  taken. 
This  does  not  mean  that  these  sources  always  agree  with  the  actual 
legislation  adopted  in  the  canons.  In  certain  cases  the  older  laws 
have  been  not  merely  altered  but  practically  reversed  to  meet  changed 
conditions.  This  is  true  in  particular  of  the  chapter  dealing  with  the 
Penal  Law  of  the  Church.  The  canonist  is  thus  enabled  to  compare 
former  enactments  with  the  present,  and  to  ascertain  the  reason  for 
the  changes.  As  the  references  are  purely  to  authorities,  without  giv- 
ing the  verbal  texts  to  which  they  refer,  the  Sacred  Congregation 
proposes  to  issue  for  detailed  reference  a  collection  of  these  sources 
under  the  title  of  Collectanea.  This  collection  is  to  contain  the  full 
texts  of  pontifical  and  conciliar  decrees,  and  from  other  official  inter- 
pretations. But  they  will  not  include  the  Acts  of  the  Council  of 
Trent  or  the  liturgical  prescriptions,  as  these  are  easily  accessible  to 
the  average  student  of  Canon  Law  and  Theology. 

The  volume  published  by  P.  J.  Kenedy  and  Sons  thus  makes  the 
original  Vatican  volume  accessible  to  all.  Considering  its  value  as  a 
text  and  reference  book  for  clerics,  the  service  thus  done  to  the  priests 
of  America  is  of  decided  value.  No  translation  could  possibly  re- 
place it.     Moreover  the  Latin  is  singularly  clear  and  there  are  few  of 
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those  intricate  passages  and  obsolete  phrases  in  the  text  that  make 
the  reading  of  Roman  docmnents  such  a  trying  duty  to  the  average 
priest  who  does  not  keep  up  special  studies  in  Roman  law  and  phi- 
lology. 

THEOLO&IA  MORALIS  secundum  Doctrinam  S.  Alphonsi  de  Ligorio, 
Doctoris  Ecclesiae,  auctore  Jos.  Aertnys,  O.SS.R.,  S.  Theologiae 
Moralis  in  OoUegio  Wittemiensi  olim  Frofessore.  Editio  nona,  quam 
recognitam  atque  auctam  ad  Juris  Oodicem  Oananici  accomniodavit  0. 
A.  Damen,  O.SS.E.,  Juris  Can.  et  Theol.  Mor.  Prof.  Tomus  1. 
Galopiae:  Typis  M.  Alberts  11111.     1918.     Pp.  xvi— 502. 

At  the  time  of  the  death  of  Father  Aertnys,  the  venerable  theolo- 
gian, in  1915,  his  Theologia  Moralis  had  reached  its  eighth  edition. 
He  had  been  professor  of  his  special  branch  for  nearly  forty  years, 
and  during  that  time  he  had  rendered  splendid  service  to  the  cause  of 
a  sound  moral  theology  by  his  writings,  not  merely  in  the  class  books 
and  controversial  manuals  that  bear  his  name,  but  also  in  innumerable 
articles  he  wrote  for  the  periodical  press,  especially  the  clerical  and 
pastoral  organs  of  Holland,  Germany,  France,  and  the  pages  of  The 
Ecclesiastical  Review.  His  opinions  on  disputed  points  of  the- 
ology are  chiefly  based  on  the  teaching  of  St.  Alphonsus,  who  defends 
a  moderate  Probabilism,  known  as  ^qui-Probabilism,  and  intended 
to  refute  what  has  been  designated  in  the  schools  as  Probabiliorism. 
But  the  moral  teaching  of  the  holy  Founder  of  the  Redemptorist 
Congregation  long  ago  approved  itself  as  superior  to  any  party  tenets. 
The  student  may  safely  follow  the  rules  for  the  direction  of  con- 
science laid  down  by  the  saintly  Doctor  of  the  Church,  who  embodies 
in  his  doctrine  the  principles  of  Christian  perfection  and  the  experi- 
ences of  a  pastoral  life  as  missionary  and  chief  guide  of  his  flock. 

Father  Damen,  on  whom  the  mantle  of  the  illustrious  theologian 
of  Holland  has  fallen,  has  adapted  the  work  of  his  predecessor  to  the 
modem  requirements  as  indicated  chiefly  by  the  new  Code  of  Canon 
Law.  The  precepts  and  provisions  of  the  Codex  are  incorporated  in 
the  text  before  us.  This  is  an  advantage  that  will  at  once  be  the 
voliune's  passport  to  priests  and  seminarians.  The  adaptation  necessi- 
tated notable  changes  of  the  older  text.  This  is  particularly  the  case 
in  the  chapters  "  De  Legibus  ",  "  De  Preceptis  Ecclesiae  ",  and  **  De 
Statibus  Particularibus  ",  as  well  as  in  the  tract  "  De  Actibus  Hu- 
manis  ".  In  not  a  few  instances  the  exposition  has  been  reduced  in 
compass  and  at  the  same  time  brought  into  more  logical  order  by  a 
transposition  of  principles  and  illustrations.  The  decisions  are  always 
properly  docmnented  and  follow  a  continuous  system  of  numerical 
paragraphing.     Thus  reference  is  facilitated ;  and  the  volumes  are 
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also  made  more  practically  useful  by  a  double  index  of  the  general 
matter  and  the  canonical  precepts. 

This  first  volume  comprises  the  fundamental  treatises  "  De  Acti- 
bus  Humanis  ",  **  De  Conscientia  ",  "  De  Legibus  ".  The  second 
part  embraces  an  exposition  of  the  theological  virtues.  Then  follow 
the  section  "  De  Praeceptis  Decalogi  et  Ecclesiae  ".  The  latter  in- 
cludes the  chapter  "  De  Censura  Librormn  '*.  The  concluding  por- 
tion of  the  book  is  devoted  to  the  duties  of  the  clerical,  religious,  and 
vocational  secular  states  of  life. 

The  letterpress  is  excellent,  and  the  five  hundred  pages  fall  within 
a  moderately-sized  volume. 

THE  BEALIT7  OF  PSTOHIO  PHENOMENA,  Baps,  Levitations,  etc. 
By  W.  J.  Crawford,  D.Sc,  Leotunsr  in  Mechanical  Engineering,  The 
Municipal  Technical  Institnte.  Belfast ;  Extra-mural  Lecturer  in  Me- 
ohanioal  Engineering,  Queen's  Univeisity  of  Belfast.  E.  P.  Dutton 
k  Oo.,  New  York.     1918.     Pp.  246. 

In  the  city  of  Belfast,  Ireland,  there  is  a  family,  named  GoUigher, 
which  is  remarkable  for  its  mediumistic  powers.  The  household 
comprises  seven  persons,  the  father,  four  daughters,  a  son-in-law  and 
a  son,  a  young  lad.  Each  of  these  possesses  more  or  less  the  medium- 
istic quality.  The  youngest  daughter,  however,  Kathleen,  bom  27 
June,  1898,  is  most  richly  endowed ;  indeed  she  is  supposed  to  have 
inherited  the  gift(?)  from  her  mother's  ancestry.  The  family  is 
described  by  the  author  of  the  above  volume  as  upright,  religious- 
minded  people.  Their  religion  is  spiritism.  They  attend  no  other 
church  than  the  spiritualistic,  but  to  it  they  are  devotedly  attached. 

In  a  room  of  the  Golligher  house  set  apart  for  the  purpose,  Pro- 
fessor Crawford,  whose  academic  distinctions  appear  on  the  title-page 
of  the  present  book,  has  for  several  years  been  conducting  experiments 
in  psychic  phenomena,  and  the  record  of  the  experiments  carried  on 
weekly  during  1915  and  1916  is  given  in  the  volume  at  hand.  The 
room  in  which  the  seances  are  held  contains  no  furniture  except  a 
small  central  table  and  seven  stools  approximately  encircling  the 
table  for  the  individual  members  of  the  family.  Over  the  mantel- 
piece is  an  ordinary  gas-burner  whose  flame  is  encased  by  a  tin  lan- 
tern, the  front  side  whereof  is  replaced  by  a  piece  of  red  glass,  white 
light  having  proved  detrimental  to  the  experiments. 

The  family  is  seated  round  the  table ;  a  hymn  is  sung  or  a  prayer 
is  said.  Hands  are  joined  in  chain  order,  the  latter  arrangement  hav- 
ing been  found  by  experience  helpful  to  inaugurate  the  phenomena ; 
afterward  the  chain  may  be  broken  and  the  sitters  may  place  their 
hands  on  their  knees.     In  no  case  is  there  the  slightest  contact  be- 
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tween  the  persons  or  their  garments  and  the  central  table.  Nor  does 
the  medium  fall  into  a  state  of  trance  unless  requested  to  do  so  by 
the  operator.  As  a  rule  she  is  wideawake  and  assists  the  experiments 
consciously.  After- about  fifteen  minutes  slight  raps  begin  to  be 
heard,  especially  in  proximity  to  Kathleen,  the  principal  medium. 
These  raps  increase  and  vary  in  quantity  and  quality,  all  the  way 
from  a  slight  sound  up  to  a  noise  such  as  would  be  produced  by  a 
sledge-hammer.  Other  sounds  occur,  like,  for  instance,  that  of  a 
trotting  horse,  the  sawing  or  scraping  of  wood,  and  so  on.  Sometimes 
a  small  hand-bell  placed  on  the  table  is  rung.  These  various  noises 
are  all  produced  by  "  the  invisible  operators  "  and  are  signals  from 
"  the  Beyond  "  that  the  spirits  are  ready  for  work.  And  that  they 
are  obedient  to  the  commands  of  their  visible  cooperators  is  super- 
abundantly proved  by  the  long  series  of  minutely  exact  experiments 
described  in  the  volume  before  us.  Professor  Crav/ford  has  but  to  re- 
quest his  invisible  coagents  to  lift  the  central  table  and  straightway 
the  table  ascends  into  the  air  to  varying  elevations,  usually  to  about 
eight  inches  above  the  floor,  but  occasionally  rising  as  high  as  four 
feet,  and  remains  there  suspended  until  Dr.  Crawford  requests  "  the 
invisible  operators  "  to  lower  the  table,  which  they  at  once  proceed  to 
do,  either  slowly  or  suddenly  with  a  crash,  according  to  orders  from 
the  Professor.  Visitors  to  these  seances  may  be  asked  to  lean  upon 
the  table  so  as  to  prevent  its  levitation  or  to  push  upward  to  with- 
stand its  lowering.  In  both  cases  their  efforts  prove  futile.  "  The 
invisible  operators  "  are  stronger  than  man. 

A  noteworthy  feature  of  the  experiments  is  the  increase  in  weight 
of  the  medium  during  the  table's  elevation  and  the  return  of  her 
weight  to  normal  after  the  lowering  thereof,  the  increase  and  the  de- 
crease being  practically  in  each  case  equivalent  to  the  weight  of  the 
table.  The  evidence  for  this  fact  given  in  the  records  appears  to  be 
perfectly  conclusive;  and  to  justify  the  substance  at  least  of  the 
theory  by  which  the  present  author  endeavors  to  explain  the  phe- 
nomena, i.  e.  both  the  noises  and  the  levitations.  His  theory  is  in 
effect  that  "  the  invisible  operators  "  employ  material  which  they  ex- 
tract from  the  body  of  the  medium  and  shape  into  "  rod-like "  in- 
struments for  their  work.  Let  it  be  noted  that  during  the  seances  the 
stool  occupied  by  Kathleen  rests  on  a  weighing  machine.  In  some 
experiments  it  has  been  found  that  the  meditun's  increase  of  weight 
during  levitation  of  the  table  does  not  quite  balance  the  weight  of  the 
table.  Careful  investigation  has  shown  in  these  cases  that  some 
other  member  (or  members  of  the  circle)  has  supplied  "  the  invisible 
operators  "  with  the  material  for  the  "  rods  ". 

If  it  be  asked  why,  if  material  be  withdrawn  from  the  medium, 
the  latter  should  increase  and  not  decrease  in  weight,  as  might  natur- 
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ally  be  expected,  the  answer  is  not  clearly  given  by  our  author.  We 
may,  however,  suppose  the  increase  to  be  owing  to  the  reaction  of  the 
table  on  the  medium  along  the  lines  of  the  (supposed)  rods. 

Sometimes,  in  the  case  of  the  raps  and  other  noises,  the  medium's 
weight  decreases  greatly — as  much  as  eight  pounds.  This  appears  to 
be  due  to  the  fact  that  the  rods  which  are  supposed  to  project  from 
the  medium  fall  beyond  the  scales  upon  which  she  is  seated  and  rest 
upon  the  floor.  It  is  also  worthy  of  note  in  this  connexion  that  the 
table's  levitation  is  sometimes  slow  and  jerky  or  accompanied  by 
various  tiltings,  side-wise  motions,  and  so  on.  In  these  cases  the 
weighing  scale  invariably  oscillates  correspondingly  with  the  agita- 
tions of  the  table. 

It  may  be  further  observed  that  the  substance  which  the  author 
conjectures  to  be  extracted  from  (possibly)  the  nerve  tissue  of  the 
medium  by  "  the  invisible  operators  "  and  shaped  by  them  into  lever- 
age and  rapping  rods  is  afterward  restored  by  them  to  the  medium's 
organism.  The  proof  of  this  is  established  by  the  fact  that  she  re- 
sumes hdr  normal  weight  after  the  levitations  and  rappings  are  over. 

To  many  the  rod-theory  may  seem  fanciful.  In  the  light,  however, 
of  the  experiments,  it  appears,  to  say  the  least,  plausible.  That  some 
material  is  withdrawn  from  the  medium  seems  manifest  not  only 
from  the  variations  in  her  weight  occurring  during  the  experiments, 
but  also  from  the  fact  that  repeatedly  the  (visible)  operator's  hands 
come  in  contact  with  a  slimy,  cold,  reptile-like  substance  emanating 
from  the  medium  during  the  experiments. 

Obviously  the  most  vital  question  in  all  this  sort  of  thing  concerns 
the  identity  of  the  invisible  agents.  That  they  are  personal  intelli- 
gences the  experiments  leave  no  reasonable  ground  to  doubt.  Dr. 
Crawford  persuades  himself  that  they  are  none  other  than  the  souls 
of  human  beings  who  have  passed  into  another  state  of  life  from 
which  they  are  free  to  return,  and  under  favorable  conditions,  such  as 
he  provides,  do  return  to  manifest  in  their  own  way  their  survival  of 
death  and  their  continuous  association  with  us  mortals.  He  declines 
at  present  to  discuss  this  theory,  having  reserved  it  for  a  future  pub- 
lication. 

Needless  to  say,  the  Catholic  student  cannot  accept  his  explanation. 
That  "  the  invisible  operators "  are  spiritual  personalities  of  some 
sort  cannot,  with  the  evidence  at  hand,  be  reasonably  doubted.  That 
they  are  the  discamate  spirits  of  human  beings,  there  is  not  the  slight- 
est trace  of  proof  or  probability.  The  Catholic  student  of  such 
events  has  of  course  his  own  conviction  based  upon  his  faith.  He 
believes  that  God  does  not  permit  human  souls  to  return  from  their 
allotted  state,  whether  of  bliss  or  pain,  to  take  part  in  seances  even 
when  these  are  conducted  with  all  the  apparatus  of  exact  mechanics. 
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On  the  contrary,  assured  of  God's  revelation,  he  is  convinced  that 
there  is  another  class  of  unembodied  (not  disembodied)  spirits  who 
are  "  the  invisible  operators  "  ever  active  in  this  world  of  ours,  and 
who  are  particularly  interested  in  diverting  human  beings  from  the 
truth  revealed  to  mankind  by  Jesus  Christ.  It  serves  their  interest  to 
have  the  false  religion  of  spiritualism  substituted  for  the  true  religion 
of  the  Son  of  God  which  is  handed  down  to  us  through  His  estab- 
lished agencies.  Amongst  those  agencies  there  are  no  such  elusive 
intelligences  as  those  that  extract  from  the  nerve  cells  of  girl  mediums 
reptile-like  slime  which  they  fashion  into  rods  in  order  to  tilt  tables, 
wave  trumpets,  and  tinkle  bells,  in  the  seances  held  in  Golligher's 
attic,  Belfast.  Uncanny  beings  of  this  class  have  more  than  one  way 
of  masquerading  as  angels  of  light. 

I  see  a  Spirit  by  thy  side, 
Purple-winged  and  eagle-eyed, 
Looking  like  a  heavenly  guide. 

Though  he  seem  so  bright  and  fair, 
Ere  thou  trust  his  proffered  care, 
Pause  a  little,  and  beware ! 

Doubtless  this  view  of  the  character  of  his  "  invisible  operators  " 
will  seem  naive,  childish,  perhaps  superstitious,  to  our  scientific 
author.  All  the  same,  there  is  a  very  profound  philosophy  under- 
lying this  childish  wisdom,  while  there  is  only  unfounded  guessing 
back  of  the  spiritistic  hypothesis — to  say  nothing  of  the  tremendous 
risks  incurred  by  those  who  engage  in  spiritistic  practices.  That  the 
Golligher  family  and  Professor  Crawford  seem  to  experience  no 
physical  or  moral  harm  from  their  scientific  intercourse  with  "  the 
invisible  operators  "  says  nothing.  In  the  first  place,  they  suffer  the 
greatest  possible  loss  in  their  substitution  of  spiritistic  religion  for 
Christianity ;  and  in  the  second  place,  the  final  outcome  of  their  con- 
sorting with  "  the  invisible  operators  "  has  not  as  yet  been  summed 
up.     A  longer  lapse  of  time  may  be  required  for  this. 

In  conclusion,  let  us  add  that  Professor  Crawford's  book  possesses 
a  decided  interest  for  priests.  It  concerns  them  above  all  men  to 
know  whether  "  psychic  phenomena  "  have  a  real  reality.  No  doubt 
some  of  us  still  hold  to  the  opinion  that  such  events  are  due  to  fraud 
or  delusion.  The  detection  of  Eusapia  Palladino  at  her  trickery  has 
lent  no  little  plausibility  to  this  opinion.  On  the  other  hand,  there 
is  a  very  large  mass  of  evidence  for  the  genuineness  of  spiritistic 
occurrences.  Perhaps  nowhere  else  is  that  evidence  so  clearly  and  so 
convincingly  presented  as  in  the  present  volume. 
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SERMONS  AND  LEOTURES  ON  THE  MISSIONS.  A  Collection  of  Ser- 
moHB,  Lectures  and  Sketches  on  the  Oatholic  Missions,  edited  by 
Anton  Hnonder,  S.J.,  assisted  by  other  collaborators  of  the  Society  of 
Jesus,  adapted  from  the  German  by  Oornelius  Pekari,  O.M.Oap.  1918. 
Volume  1,  pp.  188.  Mission  Press,  Techny,  111. 

The  writer  of  this  notice  chanced  to  spend  a  few  days  last  summer 
at  a  home  that  had  been  rented  for  the  season  from  a  family  whose 
stock  of  books  betokened  much  interest  in  Protestant  Missions.  In 
the  library,  which,  by  the  way,  was  choice  and  suggestive  of  a  re- 
fined taste,  he  came  across  a  volume  entitled  The  Lure  of  Africa. 
The  author's  name  was  Cornelius  H.  Patton,  Secretary  for  the  Home 
Department  of  the  American  Board  of  Commissioners  for  Foreign 
Missions.  The  book  was  published  by  the  Missionary  Education 
Movement  of  the  United  States  and  Canada.  The  title-page  was 
promising.  For  certainly  there  is  a  lure  about  Africa.  Tremendous 
deserts,  impenetrable  forests,  mighty  waterways,  lofty  mountains, 
luxuriant  ilora,  ferocious  fauna,  and  manifold  types  of  savage  and 
semi-civilized  man — all  these  were  set  forth  by  Mr.  Patton  instruc- 
tively and  entertainingly  as  some  of  the  allurements  of  the  wonderful 
coimtry.  The  author's  chief  interest,  however,  lay  in  the  Christian 
Missions,  and  whatsoever  has  been  done  by  the  various  sects  of  Prot- 
estantism to  bring  the  light  of  Christianity  into  the  Dark  Continent 
was  described  by  Mr.  Patton.  Possibly  the  limits  of  the  volume  did 
not  permit  him  to  say  anything  about  the  Catholic  Missions  in  Africa, 
or  he  may  have  opined  that  such  missions  are  non-Christian,  if  not 
un-Christian.  Anyhow  it  would  never  dawn  upon  the  reader  of  the 
book  that  there  exists  a  single  Catholic  mission  or  missionary  through- 
out the  whole  vast  area  of  the  African  continent. 

The  Lure  of  Africa,  as  was  said  above,  is  published  by  the  Missions 
Educational  Movement.  The  existence  of  an  organization  of  this 
kind  is  a  credit  to  the  wisdom  of  the  Protestant  churches,  proving  as 
it  does  that  they  recognize  that  people  have  to  be  educated  up  to  the 
supreme  importance  of  the  foreign  missions. 

Through  our  various  periodicals  devoted  to  missionary  work  and 
through  our  growing  missionary  literature,  the  educational  movement 
in  this  field  is  of  course  always  going  on  within  the  Catholic  Church. 
Of  recent  years  the  movement  is  being  greatly  stimulated  by  the 
spread  of  the  associations  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Faith  and  might 
be  still  further  developed  did  we  have  at  our  command  books  con- 
ceived on  the  lines  of  the  Lure  of  Africa,  books  which  combine  inter- 
esting information  concerning  the  missionary  lands  and  peoples  with 
knowledge  of  the  missions  themselves. 
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Needless  to  say,  the  educational  movement  in  this  as  in  every  other 
religious  department  depends  upon  the  priest.  If  the  call  for  zeal 
in  behalf  of  the  missions  be  heard  ringing  from  the  pulpit,  there  will 
always  be  a  responsive  echo  from  the  pew.  In  virtue  of  this  fact  the 
above  collection  of  Sermons  and  Lectures  on  the  Missions  merits 
consideration.  The  sub-title  of  the  volume  adequately  describes  the 
scope  of  the  work.  The  book  contains  four  complete  sermons,  six 
sketches  (with  material),  and  two  addresses.  The  discourses  are 
plain,  well  illustrated,  preachable,  practical,  and  suggestive.  As  an 
instance  of  the  latter  quality  may  be  cited  the  example  of  a  certain 
priest  (Father  Joseph  Stein)  who  died  recently  in  Wurtenberg.  This 
zealous  priest  took  to  collecting  canceled  stamps  and  view  cards. 
Within  thirty-three  years  he  realized  from  the  sale  of  these  articles 
$58,952.  This  not  inconsiderable  siun  was  distributed  among  two 
hundred  poor  missions  all  over  the  globe  and  was  the  means  of  re^ 
deeming  some  two  thousand  children.  Again,  we  are  told  of  a  cer- 
tain gentleman  who  was  making  preparations  for  an  extended  tour 
with  the  money  he  had  received  for  his  literary  productions.  A  short 
time  before  his  departure  he  chanced  to  meet  a  missionary  bishop 
from  far-off  China.  In  the  course  of  the  conversation  the  prelate 
related  the  sad  conditions  existing  in  his  Oriental  missions;  where- 
upon the  gentleman  turned  over  to  him  the  entire  sum  which  he  had 
intended  to  use  on  the  trip,  and  contented  himself  with  the  fresh  air 
of  the  gardens  and  dells  about  his  home.  Surely,  a  heroic  act  of 
charity!  Other  methods  of  helpfulness,  all  the  more  practical  be- 
cause less  heroic,  are  pointed  out  in  the  book.  Priests  who  from  time 
to  time  preach  on  the  missionary  life  of  the  Church  will  find  the  dis- 
courses serviceable. 

PREOIS  DE  PATROLOGIE.  Par  J.  Tixeroat,  doyen  de  la  Faculte  catho- 
liqae  de  Theologie  de  Lyon.  Librairie  Victor  LecofTre,  J.  Gabaliia, 
Editenr:  Paris.     Pp.  xi— 514.     1918. 

Apart  from  Mgr.  Battifol's  work  entitled  La  Litterature  Gr^cque 
and  M.  Rubens  Duval's  La  Litterature  Syriaque  there  is  in  French 
no  manual  of  Patrology  save  those  that  have  been  translated  from  the 
German,  namely,  Rauschen's  Elements  and  Bardenhewer's  Manual, 
Peres  de  V&glise.  Neither  of  these  works  being  in  the  judgment  of 
Professor  Tixeront  serviceable  as  textbooks  for  ecclesiastical  students, 
he  has  thought  it  well  to  prepare  the  present  compendium  in  view  of 
the  needs  of  seminarians,  and  the  requirements  of  busy  priests  and 
religious  teachers,  as  well  as  the  educated  laity. 

We  have  in  English,  as  is  well  known,  an  excellent  translation 
made  by  Bishop  Shahan,  Rector  of  the  Catholic  University,  Wash- 
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ington,  of  Bardenhewer's  scholarly  Manual  of  Patrology.  A  com- 
parison of  the  present  Precis  with  the  latter  work  shows  that  they 
both  cover  substantially  the  same  ground,  the  degree  of  development 
and  the  mode  of  presentation  constituting  the  chief  difference  between 
them.  The  Precis  is  more  compendious  in  matter  and  more  method- 
ical in  form  than  Bardenhewer's  Patrology,  while  the  latter  is  some- 
what fuller  as  well  as  the  more  erudite  of  the  two. 

Students  of  theology  are  already  familiar  with  Professor  Tixe- 
ront's  History  of  Dogmas.  The  present  compendium  of  Patrology 
supplements  the  latter  work,  by  sketching  the  lives  and  the  literary 
remains  of  the  Fathers  and  early  theologians  whose  discussions  led 
up  to  and  intrinsically  influenced  the  formulation  of  the  Church's 
dogmatic  teaching.  It  is  not  imlikely  that  the  present  Precis,  like  the 
Histoire  des  Dogmes,  will  find,  as  it  deserves,  an  English  translator. 

TO  THE  HEAET  OF  THE  OHILD.  By  Josephine  Van  Dyke  Brownson. 
With  a  Preface  by  the  Eev.  John  J.  Wynne,  S.J.  The  Encyclopedia 
PreBB,  Inc.,  New  York.     1918.     Pp.  203. 

You  want  to  win  the  heart  of  the  child  first  for  God  and  then  for 
its  own  best  interests,  which  entail  the  best  interest  likewise  of  its 
fellow  children.  But  what  is  the  surest  and  quickest  way  into  the 
citadel  which  is  guarded  from  within  by  passion  and  selfishness?  Is 
it  through  the  head  and  the  intellectual  memory?  Or  is  it  through 
feeling  and  emotion?  Neither.  It  is  through  the  imagination,  which 
if  rightly  directed  spontaneously  acts  on  the  one  side  upon  the  feel- 
ings and  on  the  other  side  upon  the  intelligence  and  memory.  This  is 
good  pedagogy,  because  it  is  true  psychology,  while  it  is  sanctioned 
by  the  practice  of  Christ,  the  greatest  of  Masters,  and  by  that  of 
all  the  teachers  who  in  the  course  of  time  have  won  the  hearts  of 
children. 

It  goes  without  saying  that  women,  intelligent  women,  women 
whose  native  instincts  have  not  been  smothered  by  the  blankets  of 
artificial  pedagogy,  spontaneously  adopt  this  method.  The  method, 
however  natural  though  it  be  and  spontaneous,  requires  intelligent 
adjustment  and  application,  such  as  it  receives  in  the  admirable  little 
volume  before  us.  The  book  is  the  outgrowth  of  the  endeavor  on  the 
part  of  the  author  to  communicate  to  children  instruction  concerning 
God,  Religion,  Church,  Sacraments,  and  Commandments — instruction 
which  by  its  vividness  should  win  the  imagination  and  the  heart, 
while  by  its  definiteness  it  should  inform  the  intelligence,  of  the 
child. 

After  the  program  looking  to  this  end  had  been  worked  out,  its 
several  parts  had  to  be  progressively  typed  and  multiplied  for  the  use 
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of  the  body  of  teachers  who  were  to  cooperate  in  its  execution.  These 
sections  were  finally  unified  and  issued  in  the  present  volume. 

It  would  be  gross  exaggeration  to  say  that,  after  the  nineteen  cen- 
turies of  experience  which  teachers  within  the  Church  have  had  in 
communicating  her  doctrine  to  little  ones,  a  new  method  has  just 
now  been  discovered  that  surpasses  in  excellence  all  its  predecessors. 
But  it  will  be  however  quite  within  the  bounds  of  sober  truth  to  assert 
that  the  method  here  followed  has  a  certain  freshness,  vividness,  at- 
tractiveness about  it  that  will  make  it  appeal  at  once  to  the  educa- 
tional powers  of  teachers  and  to  the  receptive  powers  of  children.  It 
makes  religious  doctrine  at  once  instructive,  illuminating,  and 
effective. 

Each  lesson — there  are  in  all  thirty-six — is  followed  by  a  list  of 
questions  that  analyze  the  synthetic  and  more  discursive  presentation 
of  the  general  matter.  Many  of  the  lessons  are  also  illustrated  by 
suggestive  diagrams.  There  is  also  a  bibliography  which  will  prove 
helpful  to  the  teacher. 

LA  VIE  OATHOLIQUE  DANS  LA  PEANOE  OONTEMPOEAINE.  Pre- 
face de  Mgr.  A.  Baudrillart.  (Publication  du  "Oomite  Oatholique 
de  Propagande  francaise  a  I'Etranger".)  Blond  &  Gay,  Paris  on 
Barcelone.     1918.     Pp.  xvi— 531. 

However  deeply  Catholics  must  be  pained  at  seeing  the  world  war 
reaching  out  its  octopus  tentacles  to  enfold  not  only  the  bodies  but 
the  souls  of  men ;  at  beholding  their  brethren  amongst  the  interhos- 
tile  nations  venting  their  hatred  one  of  the  other  in  acrimonious  re- 
criminations ;  at  witnessing  on  the  one  side  French,  on  the  other  side 
German  so-called  Catholicism,  Pharisee-like  vaunting  itself  on  the 
virtues  that  make  it  superior  to  the  publican  people  yonder ;  however 
these  animosities  between  brethren  of  the  same  household  of  faith 
must  humble  us  before  the  outside  world  which  may  justly  cry  out, 
"  See  how  these  Christians  hate  one  another !"  calm  reflexion  shows 
that,  save  by  miraculous  intervention,  these  dissensions  are  perhaps  in 
the  actual  circumstances  inevitable.  Grace  supposes  nationality  as 
well  as  nature,  and  while,  abstractly  speaking,  Catholic  faith  knows 
neither  Jew  nor  Gentile,  Greek  nor  barbarian,  bond  nor  free,  in  the 
concrete,  we  have  to  take  men  as  they  are,  with  all  their  prejudices 
and  antipathies,  with  all  their  nastiness  and  ugliness,  and,  making  the 
best  of  a  decidedly  bad  bargain,  learn  to  endure  what  in  the  actual 
state  of  things  we  cannot  cure.  Moreover,  just  as  the  war  itself,  how- 
soever terrible,  is  not  an  evil  unmixed  with  good,  so  likewise  the  en- 
mities and  the  calumnies  hurled  at  one  another  by  Catholics  amongst 
the  opposing  peoples  have  not  failed  to  entail  certain  beneficent  re- 
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suits.  Not  the  least  of  these  is  to  be  found  in  that  very  literature 
which  is  the  purveyor  of  the  reciprocal  vituperations.  Much,  if  not 
most,  of  that  literature  is  of  course  ephemeral,  being  the  product 
rather  of  passion  than  of  reason.  Some  of  it,  however,  possesses  at 
least  elements  of  permanent  value.  To  this  class  may  be  assigned  the 
above  portrayal  of  Catholic  life  in  France  of  to-day  and  yesterday. 

Although  the  work  was  inspired  by  the  strictures  made  by  the 
German  critics  upon  several  war  pamphlets  issued  by  the  ComitS  de 
Propagande,  and  is  meant  to  be,  at  least  in  part,  an  answer  to  those 
strictures,  the  book  possesses  at  the  same  time  a  larger  value.  The 
contents  are  made  up  of  seven  distinct  studies,  each  of  which  was 
assigned  to  a  specialist  on  the  respective  topic. 

Thus  the  religious  life  of  France  is  presented  by  Mgr.  Tissier, 
Bishop  of  Chalons  (pp.  1-119)  ;  the  French  family  by  the  eminent 
academician,  M.  Etienne  Lamy  (pp.  120-179)  ;  the  Catholic  Social 
Movement  by  the  accomplished  scholar,  M,  Henri  Joly  (pp.  180- 
243)  ;  the  sacred  sciences  (exegesis,  theology,  etc.)  by  the  learned 
editor  of  the  Etudes,  Pere  Grandmaison  (pp.  244-305)  ;  the  renais- 
sance of  Christian  philosophy,  by  the  Abbe  Michelet  of  the  Toulouse 
University  (pp.  306-387)  ;  recent  French  literature  by  the  well- 
known  literary  critic,  M.  Fortunat  Strowski  (pp.  387-495)  ;  and  re- 
cent Christian  art  in  France  by  the  eminent  connoisseur,  M.  Henri 
Cochin  (pp.  495-529). 

The  subjects  here  mentioned,  the  expert  authorship  and  the  amount 
of  space  allowed  to  each  topic  (as  indicated  by  the  paging  here 
given),  may  suffice  to  suggest  that  the  work  should  be  regarded  as  no 
mere  partisan  pamphlet,  but  as  a  scholarly  attempt  to  exhibit  the 
distinctive  features  of  the  actual  life,  religious,  social,  intellectual, 
and  artistic,  of  contemporary  France. 

While  all  the  topics  are  of  vital  interest,  if  we  were  to  single  out 
one  of  peculiar  insistency,  it  would  be  that  which  concerns  the  French 
family.  The  subject  is  too  intricate  to  permit  of  discussion  here  and 
now.  Suffice  it  to  indicate  the  underlying  principle  of  its  treatment. 
The  French  family,  as  M.  Lamy  sees  it,  is  in  a  very  acute  sense  on 
the  battlefield,  where  life  and  death  are  at  grips  for  the  mastery. 
Death  has  taken  the  offensive  and,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  stamps 
its  triumph  by  sterility.  Life  still  has  its  coigns  of  vantage  where  it 
stands  intact  and  whence  it  bids  fair  to  advance  to  the  positions  it 
lost.  For  the  moment  there  is  a  halt.  Deaths  and  births  are  in  equi- 
librium. Is  the  French  family  to  press  forward  to  its  ancient  pres- 
tige, or  is  it  doomed  to  extinction?  The  answer  must  be  sought  in 
the  advance  of  faith  and  the  religious  life.  Fruitful  families  exist 
where  faith  flourishes  and  fecundity  is  proportional  to  the  strength  of 
religiousness.    The  conclusion  —  the  remedy  and  the  means  —  is  ob- 
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vious.  Moreover,  if,  as  rumor  has  it  and  as  Mgr.  Tissier  in  the  open- 
ing section  of  the  volume  declares,  the  war  has  brought  about  a 
renaissance  and  an  intensification  of  religion  in  France,  the  outlook 
for  a  reinvigoration  of  the  family,  the  roots  of  national  life,  is,  to  say 
the  least,  encouraging. 

For  the  rest,  the  student  interested  in  this  supremely  important 
question  and  its  cognate  problems  will  do  well  to  possess  himself  of 
these  studies,  which  he  can  the  more  easily  do,  seeing  that  the  book  is 
issued  at  a  moderate  price  by  the  Comite  de  Propagande. 

PEENOH  OATHOLIOS  IN  THE  NINETEENTH  OENTURT.  By  W.  J. 
Sparrow,  D.D.  London:  Society  for  Promoting  Ohristian  Knowledge; 
New  York,  The  Macmillan  Co.     1918.     Pp.  189. 

A  peculiar  bias  has  dictated  the  choice  of  these  sketches.  The  title 
would  suggest  that  there  is  question  of  representative  Catholics,  in 
whom  the  normal  Catholic  life  is  focused  and  strongly  mirrored. 
This,  however,  is  not  the  case.  A  glance  at  the  list  convinces  us  that 
we  are  in  presence  of  extremes,  of  men  that  have  swerved  from  the 
normal  line  either  by  excess  or  defect ;  for  the  names  of  Lamennais, 
Lacordaire,  Montalembert,  Veuillot,  Gratry,  Ollivier,  Duchesne,  and 
Loisy  stand  for  certain  extreme  tendencies  in  the  Church.  To  make 
them  appear  as  representative  of  what  is  typical  in  French  Catholi- 
cism is  misleading. 

This  has  not  been  done  without  a  purpose.  The  author  wishes  to 
show  the  repressive  policy  of  the  Church  and  the  intolerant  zeal  of 
her  children  in  an  odious  light.  The  more  liberal  regime  of  the  Epis- 
copalian Church  gains  by  this  comparison.  "The  action  of  the 
Roman  Curia,"  thus  the  author  sums  up  his  conclusions,  "  does  not 
exhibit  the  Church  in  an  attractive  light.  .  .  .  These  incidents  illus- 
trate how  disadvantageous  authority  may  become  when  it  encroaches 
beyond  the  sphere  of  faith  and  morals,  .  .  .  An  emphasis  is  laid,  by 
such  extravagance,  on  the  perils  of  authority,  which  is  of  all  things 
the  very  lesson  which  modem  tendencies  do  not  require  "  ( 186) .  We 
are  not  aware  that  the  Church  has  been  unnecessarily  severe  in  the 
cases  cited  by  the  author.  It  is  true,  she  reproves  and  condemns 
error,  but  in  no  other  way  could  she  preserve  the  purity  of  the  faith. 
Nor  is  this  doctrinal  authority,  exercised  by  the  Church,  actually  felt 
as  an  intolerable  burden  and  galling  yoke  by  her  children,  though,  of 
course,  there  always  will  be  found  proud  and  rebellious  spirits  that 
brook  no  restraint.  But  an  outsider  can  never  understand  the  true 
meaning  and  value  of  authority  and  will  regard  every  disciplinary 
measure  to  insure  doctrinal  unity  as  an  instance  of  persecution. 
Hence  his  sympathy  with  the  apostate. 
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These  strictures  may  seem  harsh  and  intransigent,  but  where  a 
principle  is  involved  compromise  would  be  treasonable.  Withal, 
these  sketches  are  very  readable  and  interesting.  They  give  a  fair 
idea  of  the  turmoil  and  the  spiritual  unrest  of  the  nineteenth  century. 
Whoever  reads  this  booklet  will  long  for  a  more  intimate  acquaint- 
ance with  these  intellectual  heroes,  and  this  desire  may  lead  him  to  a 
better  understanding  of  the  attitude  of  the  Church.  In  this  manner 
the  book  may  do  much  good.  Its  sympathetic  tone  and  evident  sin- 
cerity, moreover,  compensate  in  a  measure  for  the  above  mentioned 
shortcomings.  C.  B. 


Xiterane  Cbat 


Fr.  Pustet  Co.  has  ready  the  1919 
Ordo  for  the  Recitation  of  the  Brev- 
iary and  the  Daily  Celebration  of 
Mass.  It  differs  slightly  from  its 
predecessors,  in  typographical  arrange- 
ment chiefly,  which  is  due  to  the  fact 
that  the  "  redactor "  of  the  Ordo  for 
the  past  twenty-four  years  has  died 
and  left  the  arrangement  of  the  direc- 
tory in  new  hands.  The  alterations 
are  on  the  whole  improvements, 
though  one  accustomed  to  the  older 
style  will  for  the  moment  feel  the  dif- 
ference. The  traditional  accuracy  and 
orderly  references  which  the  old 
Ratisbon  firm  represents  are  still  part 
of  the  work  that  the  Clergy  will  grate- 
fully appreciate  when  they  compare 
this  American  Ordo  with  that  of  other 
countries. 


The  recent  celebration  of  the  Golden 
Jubilee  of  the  establishment  of  the 
Harrisburg  episcopal  see  has  occa- 
sioned the  writing,  by  Monsignor  M. 
M.  Hassett,  D.D.,  V.G.,  of  an  Histor- 
ical Sketch  of  the  Diocese  of  Harris- 
burg\  i868-igi8.  The  story  is  replete 
with  those  lessons  of  self-sacrifice  and 
intelligent  devotion  to  the  best  inter- 
ests of  a  Christian  commonwealth 
which  distinguish  the  early  Catholic 
missionary  enterprises  in  the  United 
States,  and  needs  to  be  read  in  its  de- 
tails to  be  appreciated.  The  narrative 
of  the  progress,  from  the  days  of  the 
Conewago  Mission  to  the  present  well- 
organized     Cathedral     administration, 


shows  that  the  gain  in  numbers  and 
efficiency  has  been  steady. 

When  in  1868  Harrisburg  was 
made  a  See,  it  embraced  eighteen 
counties,  covering  an  area  of  some 
ten  thousand  square  miles,  with  a 
Catholic  population  of  twenty-five 
thousand.  Three  of  its  counties  were 
subtracted  from  it  in  190 1  to  be  added 
to  the  newly  formed  diocese  of  Al- 
toona.  In  1868  there  were  twenty-two 
priests,  with  forty  churches  and  seven 
schools.  At  present  there  are  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty  priests,  seventy-four 
churches,  and  forty-four  schools.  The 
Catholic  people  now  aggregate  eighty- 
five  thousand.  These  figures  are  elo- 
quent of  progress,  especially  in  view 
of  the  scattered  condition  of  the  popu- 
lation and  the  fact  that  there  are  no 
really  large  cities  in  central  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

One  feature  particularly  gratifying 
to  the  student  interested  in  the  growth 
of  true  religion  in  the  capitol  city  of 
Pennsylvania  is  the  evidence  of  scho- 
lastic advance  under  the  last  two  epis- 
copates. Harrisburg  is  an  important 
center  of  civil  activities,  as  it  is  the 
seat  of  the  law-making  body  of  the 
State.  At  such  a  center  the  interests 
of  justice  and  of  religion  demand  a 
spiritual  force  at  once  vigilant  and 
prudent  to  safeguard  the  moral  wel- 
fare of  the  commonwealth.  Happily 
the  Church  is  there  well  provided  with 
a  capable  clergy  led  by  a  high-minded, 
cultured,  and  spiritual  guide. 
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£n  a  small  brochure  of  64  pages 
the  Society  of  the  Divine  Word, 
Techny,  111,,  issues  a  third  enlarged 
edition  of  The  Catalogue  of  Catholic 
Mission  Literature.  It  is  compiled  by 
Ft.  Bruno  Hagspiel,  S.V.D.  The  list 
comprises  books,  pamphlets,  and  peri- 
odicals dealing  with  both  home  and 
foreign  missionary  work,  and  will  be 
found  highly  useful  in  the  libraries 
of  schools  and  colleges  and  religious 
communities.  While  our  Catholic  Mis- 
sion literature  is  not  as  comprehensive 
as  we  might  desire  it  to  be,  neverthe- 
ess  this  little  Catalogue  proves  that  we 
are  richer  than  most  of  us  probably 
suspect  The  best  way  to  amplify  and 
perfect  the  actual  supply  is  obviously 
to  propagate  what  we  have. 


It  is  fondly  to  be  hoped  that  the 
neat  little  pamphlet  entitled  "  Hope " 
by  which  Father  T.  Gavan  Duffy  is 
sending  a  monthly  letter  from  India 
to  those  in  this  country  who  are  co- 
operating with  him  in  the  work  of 
establishing  Catholic  schools  in  the 
Far  East,  may  reach  a  wide  circle  of 
readers.  The  two  numbers  (June  and 
July)  tell  of  portions  of  his  journey 
homeward  —  home  is  for  him  India. 
He  sailed  through  the  Golden  Gate 
38  December,  191 7,  and  arrived  at 
Pondicherry  15  April,  1918.  Some  of 
his  experiences  en  route  are  happily 
sketched  in  these  little  brochures. 
Aside  from  the  delight  the  reader  gets 
from  following  these  charming  pen- 
pictures  and  bright  reflections,  the 
letters  of  Father  Duffy  furnish  a 
gently  insistent  impulse  to  cooperate 
with  him  in  the  noble  work  to  which 
he  devotes  his  life.  (The  Catholic 
Mission,  Pondicherry.) 


Your  perplexity  as  to  what  to  give 
"  that  l>oy  "  for  Christmas  is  resolved 
as  so«n  as  you  know  that  there  is  a 
new  story  out  by  Father  Finn.  And 
all  the  more  so  when  you  find  that 
His  Luckiest  Year  is  the  sequel  to 
Lucky  Bob.  The  mystery  of  the 
charming  young  hero's  parentage  is 
cleared  up  in  the  new  story.  The  year 
spent  at  St.  Xavier's  in  Cincinnati  is 
in  more  than  one  sense  lucky  for  Bob. 
New  and  true  friendships  are  formed, 
many  a  chance  for  the  development  of 
the  boy's  heroism  turns  up,  while  sor- 
row, which  he  was  ever  quick  to  alle- 


viate in  the  case  of  others,  comes  to 
try  and  eventually  to  refortify  his 
own  character.  The  old  friendships 
which  Bob  made  in  his  wanderings 
along  the  Mississippi  play  a  singu- 
larly happy  part  in  the  denouement  of 
this  lucky  year.  Bob  is  a  splendidly 
conceived  type  of  a  healthy  boy,  and 
lads  who  accompany  the  young  hero 
through  the  rapidly  moving  vicissi- 
tudes of  his  year  in  Pioneer  Street  will 
be  all  the  better,  as  well  as  happier, 
for  the  association.  (Benziger  Bros,, 
New  York.) 


The  Manual  of  the  Sodality  of  the 
Blessed  Virgin  Mary  which  has  re- 
cently been  edited  by  Fr.  James  J. 
Duffy,  of  the  Philadelphia  Archdio- 
cese, can  claim  for  itself  two  distinc- 
tive merits.  In  the  first  place,  its 
rubrics  are  literally  rubricated,  that  is, 
are  printed  in  red.  In  the  second 
place,  the  letterpress  is  so  large  and 
clear  that  Sodalists  will  be  able  to 
chant  from  it  Our  Lady's  praise  com- 
fortably even  under  the  dim  religious 
light,  or  twilight,  which  is  the  glory(  ?) 
of  some  of  our  churches.  The  Manual 
is  published  by  Peter  Reilly  (Phila- 
delphia) . 


It  is  a  pleasure  to  note  that  the  bro- 
chure Real  Christian  Science,  by  Mrs. 
W.  A.  King,  has  appeared  recently  in 
a  second  edition.  The  booklet  is  not  a 
polemic  against  Eddyism,  but  a  posi- 
tive statement  in  miniature  of  genuine 
Christian  science,  or  rather  wisdom, 
over  against  the  pseudo-science  that 
unfortunately  has  usurped  the  title 
Christian.  Two  women  chance  to 
meet  on  a  Pullman,  one  a  so-called 
Christian  Scientist,  the  other  an  intel- 
ligent Catholic.  The  latter  gets  the 
opportunity,  and  embraces  it,  of  ex- 
plaining to  her  companion  the  attitude 
of  Catholicism  toward  life  and  espec- 
ially toward  pain  and  sorrow.  There 
is  no  conversion  recorded,  but  there  is 
enlightenment,  and  there  is  the  balm 
of  comfort  bestowed  on  the  needy. 
Probably  the  conversion  will  come 
later  on.  Anyhow,  the  liftle  pamph- 
let should  be  spread,  not  least  for  the 
sake  of  the  example  it  affords  of  a 
Catholic  woman's  intelligent  grasp  of 
her  faith  and  her  courage  in  present- 
ing the  substance  and  grounds  of  that 
faith  to  a  chance  companion  de  voyage. 
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(Pustet  &  Co.,  New  York  and  Cincin- 
nati.) 


The  graded  course  of  religfious  in- 
struction prepared  by  the  Christian 
Brothers  is  undergoing  a  thorough  re- 
vision in  view  particularly  of  the  New 
Canon  Law.  The  revised  catechisms, 
numbers  one  to  four,  are  already  in 
use.  These  carry  the  course  from  the 
Kindergarten  to  the  High  School  and 
Academy,  inclusive.  The  revision  of 
the  Manual,  adapted  for  colleges,  is 
passing  through  the  press,  and  the 
three  volumes  of  the  Exposition,  a 
work  of  reference  for  teachers  and 
the  clergy,  are  also  under  revision. 
The  emendations  and  additions  when 
completed  will  add  not  a  little  to  the 
value  of  a  graduated  course  which  is 
already  widely  recognized  as  unique 
both  in  respect  to  precision  and  com- 
prehensiveness. (Philadelphia,  John 
Joseph  McVey.) 


The  corner-stone  of  the  social  struc- 
ture is  the  family,  upon  which  ulti- 
mately depend  both  the  morality  and 
the  efficiency  of  a  people.  This  vital 
truth,  set  in  relief  by  the  calamities 
that  have  befallen  the  world,  Mon- 
signor  Gibier  tries  to  bring  home  to 
his  country  which  had  become  obliv- 
ious of  the  sacred  duties  of  married 
life.  In  a  substantial  volume,  entitled 
Famille  (Paris,  P.  Tequi),  the  author 
reminds  us  of  these  old  truths  so  essen- 
tial to  the  well-being  of  humanity. 
The  book  constitutes  the  second  instal- 
ment of  a  trilogy,  which  deals  with 
religion,  the  family,  and  the  country. 
The  first  instalment  has  been  pre- 
viously noticed  and  received  a  gener- 
ous measure  of  praise,  nor  does  the 
present  volume  fall  below  the  high 
standards  of  excellence  embodied  in 
the  first,  the  treatment  of  the  impor- 
tant subject  being  both  lucid  and  im- 
pressive. The  chapter  on  the  scourge 
of  depopulation,  as  the  author  calls 
that  insidious  vice  which  works  greater 
havoc  than  wars,  is  truly  prophetic  in 
tone  and  masterful  in  the  analysis  of 
the  causes  and  remedies.  Timeliness 
is  the  most  characteristic  feature  of 
this  useful  volume. 


astrous  failure,  the  Church,  as  the 
authentic  interpreter  of  the  divine  law, 
must  play  a  part  in  this  work.  Hence 
it  is  paramount  that  the  nature  and 
the  mission  of  the  Church  be  thor- 
oughly understood.  No  other  could  be 
more  conducive  to  such  understanding 
than  Monsignor  Besson's  eloquent  dis- 
courses dealing  with  this  timely  topic. 
{L'&glise,  CEuvre  de  I'Homme-Dieu,. 
Paris,  P.  Tequi.)  The  editors  have 
done  well  to  publish  a  new  edition, 
which  by  the  way  is  the  seventeenth, 
to  this  deservedly  popular  book.  Sound 
doctrine  and  sublime  eloquence  are 
united  in  these  inspiring  pages  in  a 
rare  and  beautiful  harmony. 


Politicians  are  plentiful ;  in  fact, 
there  are  too  many  of  them ;  but 
statesmen  of  the  highest  order  are  ex- 
ceedingly rare.  Albert  de  Mun  may 
justly  be  classed  among  the  latter,  for 
he  lifted  every  political  issue  with 
which  he  had  to  deal  as  political 
leader  of  his  party  to  the  higher  plane 
of  ethics.  He  was  a  staunch  cham- 
pion of  the  inviolable  rights  of  the 
Church  and  he  always  had  the  welfare 
of  France  at  heart.  His  vision  was 
never  hampered  by  the  narrow  par- 
tisan standpoint,  and  his  keen  gjasp' 
of  the  bearings  of  political  problems 
verged  on  intuition.  Under  the  stress 
of  the  terrible  events  of  the  last  four 
years  his  stature  rose  to  heroic  pro- 
portions. France  owes  him  an  enor- 
mous debt  of  gratitude,  which  it  pays 
in  part  by  the  appreciative  little  sketch 
of  his  life  published  by  Bloud  and 
Gay.  {Albert  de  Mun,  Un  Grand 
Franfais.  By  Victor  Giraud.)  The 
author  is  not  wrong  in  his  estimate  of 
his  subject ;  Albert  de  Mun  was  a 
great  Frenchman,  and,  what  is  more 
after  all,  a  great  man  and  a  great 
Catholic. 


If  the  gigantic  endeavors  of  recon- 
struction which  will  have  to  be  made 
after  the  war,  are  not  to  issue  in  dis- 


Short  stories  are  much  in  vogue ; 
the  leisurely  drawn-out  novel  that  ac- 
companies the  hero  through  all  the 
vicissitudes  of  life  from  the  cradle  to 
the  grave,  is  becoming  increasingly 
unpopular.  In  literature  classes,  the 
short  story  has  a  decided  advantage 
by  reason  of  its  closely  knit  unity  and 
tractable  dimensions.  A  collection  of 
short  stories,  if  made  with  discern- 
ment, will  serve  a  good  purpose.  On 
the  whole,  we  may  say  that  Dr.  Blanche 
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Colton  Williams's  selection  {A  Book 
of  Short  Stories.  Illustrated.  New 
York :  D.  Appleton  &  Co.)  fulfils  this 
condition,  though  we  cannot  regard 
the  insertion  of  Guy  de  Maupassant's 
"  The  Necklace "  as  very  happy. 
There  is  something  so  hopelessly  de- 
pressing about  this  story  which  must 
affect  the  child's  mind  unfavorably. 
The  notes  call  attention  to  the  literary 
beauties  and  explain  allusions  that 
might  puzzle  the  inexperienced  reader. 


¥ 


Gifts  of  books,  p.articularly  novels, 
always  prove  acceptable  in  certain 
circles.  Benziger  Brothers  publish  two 
novels  that  will  look  very  attractive 
on  the  Christmas  table  and  that  may 
safely  be  put  into  the  hands  of  a  Cath- 
olic reader.  The  titles  are  Alberta: 
Adventuress,  bv  Pierre  I'Ermite,  and 
Children  of  Eve,  by  I.  C.  Clarke. 
Both  are  problem  novels,  though,  it 
goes  without  saying,  not  of  the  sordid 
sexual  type.  The  former  deals  with 
the  drift  of  the  rural  population 
toward  the  large  industrial  centers 
and  the  evils  incident  thereto ;  the 
latter  with  religious  indifference  and 
its  danger  for  the  peace  of  married  life. 


Though  Pierre  I'Ermite  has  in  view 
typically  French  conditions,  the  les- 
sons to  be  drawn  from  his  dramatic 
story  are  equally  applicable  to  our 
own  country.  There  is  no  need  of  ex- 
patiating on  the  author's  merits  as  a 
story  writer.  His  fame  rests  securely 
on  his  powerful  social  novel  The 
Mighty  Friend,  which  immediately 
leaped  into  popular  favor.  He  has  a 
compelling  way  of  telling  his  story 
and  grips  the  reader's  attention  from 
start  to  finish.  The  narrative  is  re- 
plete with  startling  incidents  and  in- 
teresting developments,  though  the 
author  scorns  the  sensational  element, 
on  which  the  second-rate  scribe  de- 
pends almost  exclusively.  It  is  true, 
he  does  not  hesitate  io  use  dark  and 
deep  shades  in  his  picture  of  eco- 
nomic greed  and  social  corruption ; 
but  there  are  bright  flashes  of  color 
to  offset  the  gloom,  and,  whatever  one 
may  say,  his  descriptions  are  true  to 
life. 


always  convincing.  She  does  not  suffi- 
ciently conceal  her  purpose,  and  her 
figures  have  the  appearance  of  having 
been  made  to  order.  For  all  that  we 
would  not  miss  the  heroine,  as  beau- 
tiful a  creation  as  one  can  find  any- 
where in  fiction.  Upon  her  the  author 
has  lavished  all  her  art  and  produced 
a  typical  woman  that  will  endear  her- 
self to  the  heart  of  the  reader,  her 
very  faults  and  frailties  making  her 
more  lovable,  because  more  human. 
With  palpitating  heart  the  reader  fol- 
lows this  trusting  and  delicate  creatui'c 
through  her  trials  and  agonies,  and  re- 
joices when  she  emerges  again  into 
the  brightness  of  happiness  which  is 
the  reward  of  her  patience  and  forti- 
tude. All  in  all,  the  author  has  given 
us  a  well-written  story  which  affords 
food  for  serious  thought. 


In  answer  to  a  number  of  inquiries, 
we  have  the  pleasure  to  say  that  "The 
Meditations  of  an  Ex-Prelate "  will 
continue  to  appear  occasionally  in  the 
Review.  At  the  last  moment  it  was 
found  necessary  to  withdraw  from 
publication  in  this  number  the  second 
instalment  of  these  practical  reflec- 
tions of  an  American  churchman,  the 
harvest  of  whose  quiet  eye  has  been 
in  the  gleaning  these  many  years.  It 
is  a  great  satisfaction  to  acknowledge 
the  sympathetic  response  that  these 
genially  suggestive  musings  have 
called  forth  from  so  many  quarters. 


The  reason  for  withholding  that 
and  other  contributions  from  this  issue 
makes  it  obligatory  also  to  postpone 
the  appearance  of  the  paper  on  Recent 
Bible  Study  from  the  pen  of  the  Rev. 
Walter  Drum,  S.J. 


Miss  Clarke's  novel  possesses  at- 
mosphere and  fine  local  coloring,  but 
the  delineation  of  her  characters  is  not 


Their  publication,  however,  is  post- 
poned only  a  month,  and  so  we  have 
an  opportunity  to  profit  by  an  exercise 
of  patience.  Making  a  virtue  of  neces- 
sity in  the  same  direction,  we  are 
asked  to  be  patient  with  the  slow  de- 
livery of  the  periodical  mail  in  these 
post-bellum  days.  Whereas  in  the 
days  before  the  war  the  copies  of  the 
Review  were  all  delivered  at  their 
farthest  destination  withrn  a  week  of 
their  having  been  entrusted  to  Uncle 
Sam,  nowadays  the  copies  of  even 
nearby  subscribers  may  be  ten  days  or 
more  in  transit.     Against  all  kinds  of 
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odds  we  have  been  successful  in  main- 
taining with  gratifying  regularity  our 
former  publication  date,  and  we  shall 
do  our  very  best  so  to  continue.  And 
as  soon  as  the  postal  embargo  is  lifted, 
it  is  hoped  deliveries  also  will  be  nor- 
mal again. 


Besides  the  articles  just  mentioned 
as  forthcoming  in  an  early  number, 
it  will  be  of  interest  to  add,  among 
others,  the  following:  "Why  Priests 
do  not  Write  for  Publication,"  "  On 
the.  Support  of  Our  Pastors,"  "The 
Priest  and  Christian  Science,"  *'  Or- 
ganization of  Diocesan  Charities," 
*' Revision  of  Rules  of  Religious  Or- 
ders," "  On  Encouraging  Matrimony," 
"Boy  Choirs  in  Catholic  Churches," 
and  some  interesting  correspondence 
from  priests  on  practical  pastoral 
topics. 


j^^are  throughout  placed  in  parallel 
'9-  column  with  the  English  translation, 
the  book  will  also  serve  the  priest  for 
the  double  purpose  of  carrying  out 
the  ritual  of  the  Church,  and  instruct- 
ing and  directing  the  participation  of 
those  for  whom  the  rites  are  per- 
formed. Here  we  have  in  a  small  and 
well-printed  volume  the  prayers  and 
ceremonies,  with  rubricated  directions 
for  priest  and  people,  regarding  Bap- 
tism, Confession,  Reception  of  Con- 
verts, Communion  in  connexion  with 
the  assistance  at  Mass  and  out  of  it, 
the  Marriage  service,  Extreme  Unc- 
tion, the  Burial  rites,  and  a  number  of 
popular  Blessings. 

The  editors  promise  a  similar  vol- 
ume, containing  the  Ritual  of  Bishops, 
under  the  title  The  Layfolk's  Pon- 
tifical (P.  J.  Kenedy  and  Sons,  New 
York). 


Readers  of  the  Review  who  were 
especially  interested  in  the  article  on 
the  Ouija  Board  (November  number) 
will  be  glad  to  have  their  attention 
directed  to  the  review  of  The  Reality 
of  Psychic  Phenomena,  in  this  num- 
ber. This  new  book  on  a  subject  of 
notable  interest  to  priests  contains 
abundant  evidence  of  the  reality  of 
spiritistic  occurrences. 


Speaking  of  the  November  number, 
we  are  reminded  of  the  review  therein 
of  Pastor  Halloft.  This  story  of  an 
American  "  Daddy  Dan "  is  now 
ready  in  good  season  for  Christmas. 
We  shall  be  glad  to  receive  orders  for 
this  genial  and  entertainingly  instruc- 
tive clerical  story. 

We  have  been  told  in  confidence  who 
*'  Pastor  Halloft "  is,  or  rather  was, 
and  who  is  his  biographer,  and  so  we 
•are  not  at  liberty  to  make  the  names 
public.  Tliis  we  say  in  answer  to  in- 
quiries that  we  have  received,  and 
also  to  ward  off  other  correspondents 
who  may  be  minded  to  put  the  same 
■question  to  us. 


The  Layfolk's  Ritual,  edited  by  the 
lienedictine  Monks  of  Farnborough,  is 
■well  calculated  to  increase  the  intelli- 
fjent  spirit  of  devotion  which  is  the 
life  of  the  Church  on  earth.  It  is 
•chiefly  intended,  as  the  happily  chosen 
title  indicates,  to  be  an  aid  for  the 
laity.      T?ut,    since    the    Latin   prayers 


The  conclusion  reached  in  the  review 
of  Professor  Crawford's  book  on  the 
Reality  of  Psychic  Phenomena  in  the 
present  number  is  identical  with  that 
advanced  by  Mr.  Raupert  in  his  paper 
on  the  Ouija  Board  (referred  to  in 
the  adjoining  column).  In  the  case 
of  the  scientific  experiments,  no  less 
than  in  some  of  the  amusements  with 
the  seemingly  harmless  toy,  preter- 
human intelligences  are  ostensibly  at 
work.  Only  that  in  the  case  of  the 
phenomena  associated  with  the  Ouija 
the  line  of  demarcation  between  the 
play  of  the  human  and  the  super- 
human is  more  obscure  than  with  the 
phenomena  of  levitation.  Just  where 
the  automatic  or  the  so-called  subcon- 
scious forces  of  man's  personality  stop 
and  the  influence  of  an  invading  in- 
telligence comes  in,  no  human  experi- 
ence can  discern.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  line  is  quite  plain  in  the  case  of 
the  phenomena  effected  in  the  Golli- 
gher  seances.  Or  rather,  there  is  no 
such  line  at  all.  The  events  here  oc- 
curring are  almost  obviously  wrought 
by  discarnate  intelligences  and  not  in 
any  degree  by  an  active  medium. 
This  fact  lends  to  the  record  of  Dr. 
Crawford's  experiments  a  singularly 
conclusive  value. 


The  fourteenth  Annual  Report  of 
ihe  Parish  Schools  of  the  Diocese  of 
Pittsburg  for  1917-1918  and  the  eighth 
corresponding  publication  for  the  Dio- 
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cese  of  Newark  are,  as  usual,  docu- 
ments valuable  alike  for  pastors  and 
teachers.  They  indicate  in  each  case 
the  progress  that  has  been  made  dur- 
ing the  past  year,  and  at  the  same 
time  suggest  the  lines  along  which 
and  the  methods  whereby  further  ad- 
vance can  and  should  be  striven  for. 
They  manifest,  moreover,  that  super- 
intendents with  their  cooperators  in 
the  work  of  Catholic  education  are 
alive  to  the  importance  and  the  op- 
portunity of  extending  the  influence 
of  the  school  into  the  social  life  of 
the  community  at  large.  It  is  obvious 
to  say  that,  if  priests  and  teachers 
were  to  reduce  to  practice  the  wisdom 
summed  up  in  these  annual  reports, 
the  educational  work  of  the  Church 
would  be  greatly  facilitated  and  pro- 
moted. 


Most  of  the  literature  evoked  by  the 
war  will  speedily  perish.  The  product 
rather  of  excited  feeling  than  of 
knowledge  and  calm  reflection,  it  lacks 
the  principle  of  stability.  Omne  vio~ 
lentum  breve.  Some,  of  course,  of 
the  war  books  will  live.  Among  these 
we  may  safely  rank  Dr.  William 
Barry's  Tke  World's  Debate.  The 
burden   of  the  book,   as  an  historical 


defence  of  the  Allies,  goes  to  prove, 
first,  that  Absolute  Power  is  doomed, 
and,  secondly,  that  Democracy  and 
Christianity  ought  to  recognize  each 
other  as  by  origin  and  spirit  of  a  sim- 
ilar nature.  The  first  of  these  two 
positions  naturally  receives  the  main 
line  of  defence.  A  mind  at  once  so 
penetrating  and  so  fully  possessed  of 
the  facts  and  trends  of  European  his- 
tory as  Dr.  Barry's  could  hardly  do 
otherwise  than  build  up  a  forceful 
line  of  argument  for  whichever  aspect 
of  the  great  "  Debate "  his  convic- 
tions or  sympathies  might  lead  Mra 
to  espouse.  To  say  that  his  work  re- 
flects keen  analysis  of  the  events  and 
a  remarkable  familiarity  with  Euro- 
pean history  is  simply  to  state  what 
everyone  expects  to  find  in  a  book  of 
the  kind  from  the  pen  of  Canon  Barry. 
The  manner  and  style  betray,  it  is 
true,  more  vehement  emotion  than  one 
looks  for  in  a  deliberate  thesis  from 
so  judicial  a  mind.  On  the  other 
hand,  in  a  work  belonging  to  the 
literature  of  the  war  there  needs  must 
be  a  place  for  the  manifestation  of 
sentiment,  and  in  the  present  case  the 
subjective  element  is  not  so  prevalent 
as  to  eclipse  the  objective  testimony 
of  history.  (New  York:  George  H. 
Doran  Co.) 
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